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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND 
EDITION. 


IN  this  second  edition  of  the  English 
translation  of  AmiePs  Journal  Intimej 
I  have  inserted  a  good  many  new  passages, 
taken  irom  the  last  French  edition  (Cin- 
quieme  edition,,  revue  et  augmentee).  But 
I  have  not  translated  all  the  fresh  material 
to  be  found  in  that  edition,  nor  have  I 
omitted  certain  sections  of  the  Journal 
which  in  these  two  recent  volumes  have 
been  omitted  by  their  French  editors.  It 
would  be  of  no  interest  to  give  my  reasons 
for  these  variations  at  length.  They  depend 
upon  certain  differences  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  public,  which  are  more 
readily  felt  than  explained.  Some  of  the 
passages  which  I  have  left  untranslated 
seemed  to  me  to  overweight  the  introspec- 
tive side  of  the  Journal,  already  so  full  — 
to  overweight  it,  at  any  rate,  for  English 
readers.     Others  which  I  have  retained, 
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though  they  often  relate  to  local  names  and 
books,  more  or  less  unfamiliar  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  yet  seemed  to  me  valuable  as 
supplying  some  of  that  surrounding  detail, 
that  setting,  which  helps  one  to  understand 
a  life.  Besides,  we  English  are  in  many 
ways  more  akin  to  Protestant  and  Puritan 
Geneva  than  the  French  readers  to  whom 
the  original  Journal  primarily  addresses 
itself,  and  some  of  the  entries  I  have  ke|^ 
have  probably,  by  the  nature  of  things, 
more  savour  for  us  than  for  them. 

M.  A.  W. 
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The  new  and  enlarged  Index  affixed  to  the 
present  Edition  is  due  to  the  care  and  pains  of 
Mr.  Greorge  Seton  of  St.  Bennet's,  Edinburgh, 
to  whom  the  Translator  desires  to  express  her 
sincere  thanks. 
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PBEFACE. 


THIS  translation  of  Amiel's  Journal  In- 
time  is  primarily  addressed  to  those 
whose  knowledge  of  French,  while  it  may  be 
snflBcient  to  carry  them  with  more  or  less 
complete  understanding  through  a  novel  or 
a  newspaper,  is  yet  not  enough  to  allow 
them  to  understand  and  appreciate  a  hook 
containing  subtle  and  complicated  forms  of 
expression.  1  believe  there  are  many  such 
to  be  found  among  the  reading  public,  and 
among  those  who  would  naturally  take  a 
strong  interest  in  such  a  life  and  mind  as 
AmiePs,  were  it  not  for  the  barrier  of  lan- 
guage. It  is,  at  any  rate,  in  the  hope  that 
a  certain  number  of  additional  readers  may 
be  thereby  attracted  to  the  Journal  Intime 
that  this  translation  of  it  has  been  under- 
taken. 

iTie  difficulties  of  the  translation  have 
been  sometimes  considerable,  owing,  first  of 
an,  to  those  elliptical  modes  of  speech  which 
a  man  naturally  employs  when  he  is  writ- 
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ing  for  himself  and  not  for  the  public,  but 
which  a  translator  at  all  events  is  bound  in 
some  degree  to  expand.  Every  here  and 
there  Amiel  expresses  himself  in  a  kind  of 
shorthand,  perfectly" intelligible  to  a  French- 
man, but  for  which  an  English  equivalent, 
at  once  terse  and  clear,  is  hard  to  find. 
Another  difficulty  lias  been  his  constant  um 
of  a  technical  philosophical  language,  whicii, 
according  to  his  French  oritijcs,  is  not 
French — even  philosophical  French — but 
German.  Very  often  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  give  any  other  than  a  literal  render- 
ing of  such  passages,  if  the  thought  of  the 
original  was  to  be  preserved ;  but  in  those 
cases  where  a  choice  was  c^en  to  me,  X 
have  preferred  the  more  literary  to  the 
more  technical  expression ;  and  I  have  been 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  fact  that  Amiel, 
when  he  came  to  prepare  for  publication  a 
certain  number  of  Pensees,  extracted  from 
the  Journal,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  a 
volume  of  poems  published  in  1853,  fre- 
quently softened  his  phrases,  so  that  sen- 
tences which  survive  in  the  Journal  in  a 
more  technical  form  are  to  be  found  in  a 
more  literary  form  in  the  Grains  de  Mil. 

In  two  or  three  cases — not  more,  I  think 
^-I  have  allowed  myself  to  transpose  a 
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Miilence  bodily,  and  in  a  lew  imitances  I 
hsve  ftdded  some  ezplaaatory  words  to  the 
text,  whteh,  wherever  the  additioti  waft  of 
any  importance^  are  indicated  by  sqiuatre 
bntekets. 

My  wannest  thanks  are  due  to  my^  friend 
and  otitic,  M.  Edmond  Soberer,  from  whose 
v«itiable  and  interesting  study,  prefixed  to 
the  French  Journal,  as  well  as  from  certain 
materisUs  in  his  possession  which  he  has 
^ry  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  use  c^  I 
have  drawn  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
biographical  material  embodied  in  the  lu:* 
trodaotJon.  M-  S^erer  has  also  given  me 
help  and  advice  through  the  whole  process 
of  translation  —  advice  which  his  scholarly 
knowledge  of  English  has  made  especially 
worth  having. 

In  the  translation  of  the  more  technical 
philosophical  passages  I  have  been  greatly 
helped  by  another  friend,  Mr.  Bernard 
Bosanquet,  Fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  the  translator  of  Lotze,  of  whose 
care  and  pains  in  the  matter  I  cherish  a 
grateful  remembrance. 

But  with  all  the  help  that  has  been  so 
freely  given  me,  not  only  by  these  friends 
but  by  others,  I  confide  the  little  book  to 
the  public  with  many  a  misgiving  I    May  it 
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at  least  win  a  few  more  friends  and  feadion 
here  and  there  for  one  who  lived  alone,  and 
died  sadly  persuaded  that  his  life  had  been 
a  barren  mistake ;  whereas,  all  ihe  while  *r^ 
such  is  the  irony  of  things  —  he  had  been 
in  reality  working  out  the  mission  assigned 
him  in  the  spiritual  economy,  and  faithfnlly 
obeying  the  secret  mandate  which  had  im* 
pressed  itself  upon  bis  youthful  consciouSt 
ness :  —  ^  Let  the  living  live  ;  and  ya%  gather 
together  your  thoughts^  leave  behind  you  a 
legacy  of  feeling  and  ideas;  you  will  be 
most  useful  so."* 

Mart  A.  Wabd. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IT  was  inthe  last  days  of  December  186a 
that  the  first  Tolume  of  Henri  Fr6dMc 
AmiePs  Journal  Intime  was  published  at 
Greneva.  The  book,  of  which  the  general 
literary  world  knew  nothing  prior  to  its 
appearance,  contained  a  long  and  remark- 
able Introduction  from  the  pen  of  M.  Ed^ 
mond  Scherer,  the  well-known  French  critic, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  one  of  AmiePs 
most  valued  friends,  and  it  was  prefaced 
also  by  a  litUe  Avertisaement^  in  which  the 
*  Editors' — that  is  to  say,  the  Genevese 
friends  to  whom  the  care  and  publication  of 
the  Journal  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
entrusted — described  in  a  few  reserved  and 
sober  words  the  genesis  and  objects  of  the 
publication.  Some  thousands  of  sheets  of 
Journal,  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
AmiePs  literary  heirs.  *They  were  writ- 
ten,' said  the  Avertissement,  *  with  several 
ends  in  view.    Amiel  recorded  in  them  hia 
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various  occupations,  and  the  incidents  ot 
each  day.  He  preserved  in  them  his  psy- 
chological observations,  and  the  impressions 
produced  on  him  by  books.  But  his  Journal 
was,  above  All,  jbh6  conflda&t  cft  his  most 
private  and  intimate  thoughts;  a  means 
whereby  the  thinker  became  conscious  of 
blB'^owm. timer  Ii£e;  &  si^  shelter  wherefti 
fasBt^eattibnings  of  fate  and  the  future,  the 
toide  bf  grief,  of  self-examination  and  con* 
fession,  ihe  ioul's  cry  for  inward  peaoe, 
might  make  themselves  freely  heard.  .  .  . 
In  the  diinctaons  c(mceming  his  papers 
wliich  he  left  behind  him,  Amiel  expressed 
Idle- wish  that  his  literary  executors  should 
pU^aJskt  thoee  parte  of  the  Journal  which 
Intgfat  seeiin  to  them  to  possess  either  in* 
tetest  ae  thought  or  value  as  experienee. 
Hie  publication  of  this  vohtme  is  the  fulfil- 
inent  of  this  desire.— The  reader  will  find 
m  it,  not  tt  ijolwne  of  Memoir$^  but  the  con- 
fidences of  a  solitary  thinker,  the  medita- 
tions of  a  philosopher  for  whom  the  things 
bi  the  eoui  were  the  sovereign  realities  of 
coiiteBoe.^ 

Thus  modestly  annoonoed,  the  Uttle  voU 
unne  made  its  quiet  dibut.  It  contained 
nothiBg,  or  almost  nothing,  of  ordinary 
bidgnqsfaieal  aaaterial.    M.-  Scherer's  Intra 
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duction  sapplied  such  facts  as  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
Amir's  intellectual  history,  but  nothing 
more.  Everything  of  a  local  or  private 
character  that  could  be  excluded  was  ex- 
cluded. The  object  of  the  Editors  in  their 
choice  of  passages  for  publication  was  de- 
clared to  be  simply  *the  reproduction  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  physiognomy  of  their 
friend,'  while  M.  Scherer  expressly  dis* 
claimed  any  biographical  intentions,  and 
limited  his  Introduction  as  far  as  possible 
to  *  a  study  of  the  character  and  thought  of 
Amiel.'  The  contents  of  the  volume,  then, 
were  purely  literary  and  philosophical ;  its 
prevailing  tone  was  a  tone  of  introspection, 
and  the  public  which  can  admit  the  claims 
and  overlook  the  inherent  defects  of  intro- 
spective literature  has  always  been  a  small 
one.  The  writer  of  the  Journal  had  been 
during  his  lifetime  wholly  unknown  to  the 
general  European  public.  In  Geneva  itself 
he  had  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  man 
who  had  signally  disappointed  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  his  friends,  whose  re^ 
serve  and  indecision  of  character  had  in 
many  respects  spoilt  his  life,  and  alienated 
the  society  around  him ;  while  his  profes- 
sorial lectures  were  generally  pronounced 
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dry  and  unattractive,  and  the  few  voliimes 
of  poems  which  represented  almost  his  only 
contributions  to  literature  had  nowhere 
met  with  any  real  cordiality  of  reception. 
Those  concerned,  therefore,  in  the  puhlica- 
tion  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  Jcan 
hardly  have  had  much  expectation  of  a  wide 
success*  Geneva  is  not  a  favourable  start- 
ingnpoint  for  a  French  book,  and  it  may 
well  have  seemed  that  not  even  the  support 
of.  M.  Scherer's  uame  would  be  likely  to 
carry  the  volume  beyond  a  small  local 
circle. 

,  But  *  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children  I ' 
It.  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  the  first 
volume  of  the  Journal  Intime  appeared ; 
the.  impression  made  by  it  was  deepeiied 
and  extended  by  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume  in  1884 ;  and  it  is  now  not 
too  much,  to  say  that  this  remarkable  record 
of  a  life  has  made  its  way  to  what  promises 
to  be  a  permanent  place  in  literature. 
Among  those  who  think  and  read  it:  is  be- 
ginning to  be  generally  recognised  that  an- 
other book  has  been  added  to  the  books 
which  live  —  not  to  those,  perhaps,  which 
live  in -the  public  view,  much  discussed, 
much  praised,  the  objects  of  feeling  and  of 
«truggl<;»9  but  to  those  in  which  a  germ  of 
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permanent  life  has  been  deposited  silently, 
almost  secretly,  which  compel  no  homage 
and  excite  no  rivalry,  and  which  owe  the 
place  that  the  world  half-unconsciously 
yields  to  them  to  nothing  but  that  inde^ 
structible  sympathy  of  man  with  man,  that 
eternal  answering  of  feeling  to  feding, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  principles,  per- 
haps the  greatest  principle^,  at  the  root  of 
literature.  M.  Scherer  naturally  was  the 
first  among  the  recognised  guides  of  opinion 
to  atteii^tthe  placing  of  his  friend's  Jour- 
nal. *The  man  who,  during  his  lifetime, 
was  incapable  of  giving  us  any  deliberate 
or  conscious  work  worthy  of  his  powers, 
has  now  left  us,  after  his  death,  a  book 
which  will  not  die.  For  the  secret  of 
Amiel's  malady  is  sublime,  and  the  expres* 
sion  of  it  wonderful.'  So  rsui  one  o|  the 
last  paragraphs  of  the  Introduction,  and 
one  may  see  in  the  sentences  another  in- 
stance of  that  courage,  that  reasoned  rash- 
ness, which  distinguishes  the  good  from 
the  mediocre  critic.  For  it  ia  as  true  now 
as  it  was  in  the  days  when  La  Bruy^re 
rated  the  critics  of  his  time  for  their  in- 
capacity to  praise,  and  praise  at  once,  that 
'  the  surest  test  of  a  man's  critical  power  is 
his  judgment  of  contemporaries*'    M.  Ke* 
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nan,  I  tblnk^  with  that  exquisite  literary 
sense  of  his,  was  the  next  among  the 
authorities  to  mention  Amiel's  name  with, 
the  emphasis  it  deserved.  He  quoted  a 
passage  from  the  Journal  in  his  Preface  to 
the  8ouv€nir»  d'Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse, 
describing  it  as  the  saying  •  d'^e«  pensew 
distingtie,  M,  Amiel  de  Qenhoe,^  Since 
then  M.  Kenan  has  devoted  two  curious 
articles  to  the  completed  Journal  in  the 
JotNTtiol  des  DebcUs.  The  first  abject  oi 
these  reviews,  no  doubt,  was  not  so  much 
the  critical  appreciation  oi  Amiel  as  the 
development  of  certain  paradoxes  which 
have  been  haunting  various  comers  of  M. 
Kenan's  mind  for  several  years  past,  and 
to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  now  given 
expression  with  sufficient  emphasis  and 
brusquerie  to  satisfy  even  his  passion  for 
intellectual  adventure;  Still,  the  rank  of 
the  book  was  fully  recognised,  and  the  first 
article  esi)ecdally  contained  some  remark- 
able criticisms,  to  which  we  Shall  find  occar* 
sion  to  recur.  *  In  these  two  volumes  of 
pens^es,?  said  M.  Kenan,  *  without  any  sac- 
rifice of  truth  to  artistic  effect,  we  have  bath 
the  perfect  mirror  of  a  modem  mind  of  the 
best  type,  matured  by  the  best  modem  cult^ 
nre^  and  also  a  striking  picture  of  the  suf- 
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ferings  which  "beset  the  sterility  of  genius. 
TTiese  two  volumes  may  certainly  be  reck- 
oned among  the  most  interesting  philo- 
sophical writings  whicih  have  appeared  of 
late  years.* 

M.  Caro's  article  on  the  first  volume  of 
the  Journal,  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes 
for  February  1883,  may  perhaps  count  as 
the  first  introduction  of  the  book  to  the 
general  cultivated  public.  Ho  gave  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  first  half  of  the  Journal, 
— resumed  eighteen  months  later  in  the 
same  periodical  on  the  iappearance  of  the 
second  volume,  —  and,  while  protesting 
against  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  general 
tendency  and  effect  of  Amiel's  mental  story, 
he  showed  himself  fully  conscious  Of  the 
rare  and  delicate  qualities  of  the  new  writer. 
^La  reverie  a  rhissi  a  notre  auteur,^'  he 
says,  a  little  reluctantly  —  for  M.  Caro  has 
his  doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  r^erie ; 
Ul  en  a  fdit  une  oeuvre  qui  restera."*  The 
same  final  judgment,  accompanied  by  a 
very  different  series  of  comments,  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  Journal  a  year  later  by  M* 
Paul  Bourget,  a  young  and  rising  writer, 
whose  article  is  perhaps  chiefly  interesting 
as  showing  the  kind  of  effect  produced  by 
Amiel's  thought  on  minds  of  a  type  essen- 
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tiaily  alien  from  his  own.  There  is  a  leaven 
of  something  positive  and  austere,  of  some- 
thing which,  for  want,  of  a  better  name, 
one  calls  Puritanism,  in  Amiel,  which  es- 
capes the  author  of  Une  Cruelle  Enigme. 
But  whether  he  has  understood  Amiel  or 
no,  M.  Boui-get  is  fully  alive  to  the  mark 
which  the  Journal  is  likely  to  make  among 
modem  records  of  mental  history.  He, 
too,  insists  that  the  book  is  already  famous 
and  will  remain  so ;  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause of  its  inexorable  realism  and  sincer- 
ity ;  in  the  seeond,  because  it  is  the  most 
perfect  example  available  of  a  certain  vari- 
ety of  the  modem  mind. 

Amongst  ourselves,  although  the  Journal 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  on  the  progress  of  foreign 
literature,  and  although  one  or  two  appre- 
ciative articles  have  appeared  on  it  in  the 
magazines,  the  book  has  still  to  become 
generally  known.  One  remarkable  English 
testimony  to  it,  however,  must  be  quoted. 
Six  months  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume,  the  late  Mark  Pattison,  who  since 
then  has  himself  bequeathed  to  literature  a 
strange  and  memorable  fragment  of  auto- 
biography, addressed  a  letter  to  M.  Scherer 
as  the  editor  of  the  Journal  Jn^ime,  which 
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M.  Soberer  has  since  published,  nearly  a 
year  after  the  death,  of  the  writer.  The 
words  have  a  strong  and  melancholy  inter- 
est for  all  who  knew  Mark  Pattison  j  and 
they  certainly  deserve  a  place  in  any 
attempt  to  estimate  the  impression  already 
made  on  contemporary  thought  hy  the 
Journal  Intime. 

♦  I  wish  to  conyey  to  you,  sir,'  writes  the 
Rector  of  Lincoln,  *  the  thanks  of  one  at 
least  of  the  public  for  giving  the  light  tp 
this  precious  record  of  a  unique  e^cperience. 
I  say  unique,  but  I  can  vouch  that  there  is 
in  existence  at  least  one  other  soul. which 
has,  lived  through  the  same  struggles,  men- 
tal and  moral,  as  Amiel.  In  your  pathetiq 
description  of  the  volonte  qui  voudrait  vou- 
loir,  mats  impuissante  a  se  fournir  a  elle- 
meme  des  motif s^  —  of  the  repugnance  for  aH 
action — the  soul  petrified  by  the  sentimeijtt 
of  the  infinite,  in  all  this  I  recognise  myself. 
Celui  qui  a  dechiffre  le  secret  de  la  vie  Jinie, 
qui  en  a  lu  le  mot,  est  sorti  du  monde  dea 
vivantSi  il  est  mort  de  fait.  I  can  feel  for- 
cibly the  truth  of  this,  as  it  applies  tq  my^ 
self  I 

»It  is  not,  however,  with  the  view  of 
thrusting  my  egotism  upon  you  that  I  have 
ventured  upon  addressing  you.    As  1  can- 
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not  suppose  that  so  peculiar  a  psyohological 
revelation  will  enjoy  a  wide  popularity,  I 
think  it  a  duty  to  the  editor  to  assure  him 
that  there  are  persons  in  the  world  whose 
souls  respond,  in  the  depths  of  their  inmost 
natui^,  to  the  cry  of  anguish  which  makes 
itself  heard  in  the  pages  of  these  remarkable 
confessions.' 

So  much  for  the  place  which  the  Journal 
— the  fruit  of  so  many  years  of  painful 
thought  and  disappointed  effort— seems  to 
be  at  last  securing  for  its  author  among 
those  contemporaries  who  in  his  lifetime 
knew  nothing  of  him.  It  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  success  of  the  book  that 
the  more  it  penetrates,  the  greater  desire 
there  is  to  know  something  more  than  its 
original  editors  and  M.  Scherer  have  yet 
told  us  about  the  personal  history  of  the 
man  who  wrote  it  —  about  his  education, 
his  habits,  and  his  friends.  Perhaps  some 
day  tills  wish  may  find  its  satisfaction.  It 
Is  an  Innocent  one,  and  the  public  may 
even  be  said  to  have  a  kind  of  right  to 
know  as  much  as  can  be  told  it  of  the 
personalities  which  move  and  stir  it.  At 
present  the  biographical  material  available 
is  extremely  scanty,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  kindness  of  M.  Scherer,  who  has  allowed 
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ihex^resent  writer  access  to  certain  mana- 
script  material  in  his  possession,  even  the 
sketch  which  follows,  vague  and  imperfect 
as  it  necessarily  is,  would  have  been  im- 
possible.* 

Henri  Fr^d^ric  Amiel  was  bom  at  Geneva 
in  September  1821.  He  belonged  to  one  of 
the  emigrant  families,  of  which  a  more  or 
less  steady  suj^ly  had  enriched  the  little 
Republic  during  the  three  centuries  follow- 
ing the  Reformation.  Amiel's  ancestors, 
like  those  of  Sismondi.  left  Languedoc  for 
Geneva  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  His  father  must  have  been  a  youth 
at  the  time  when  Geneva  passed  into  the 
power  of  the  French  Republic,  and  would 
seem  to  have  married  and  settled  in  the 
halcyon  days  following  the  restoration  of 
Genevese  independence  in  1814.  Amiel  was 
born  when  the  prosperity  of  Geneva  was  at 
its  height,  when  the  little  State  was  ad- 
ministered by  men  of  European  reputation, 
and  Genevese  society  had  power  to  attract 

*  Four  or  five  articles  on  the  subject  of  Aroiers 
life  have  b6en  coutributed  to  the  Eivue  Internati- 
onale by  Mdlle.  Berthe  Vadier  during  the  passage 
of  the  present  book  through  the  press.  My  knowl- 
edge of  them,  however,  camt  toa  late  to  enable  m« 
^o  make  use  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
introduction. 
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distingiu9hed  yi^toxs  and  admirers  from  all 
parts.  The  veteran  Bonatetten,  who  had 
been  the  friend  of  Gray  and  the  Sbssociate 
of  Voltaire,  was  still  talking  and  enjc^iog 
life  in  his  appartement  overlooking  the 
woods  of  La  Batie.  Rossi  and  Sismondi 
were  busy  lecturing  to  the  Genevese  youth, 
or  taking  part  in  Genevese  legislation ;  an 
active  scientific  group,  headed  by  the 
rictets,  De  la  Rive,  and  the  botanist 
August^-Pyrame  de  Candolle,  kept  the 
country  abreast  of  European  thought  and 
speculation,  while  the  mixed  nationality  ol 
the  place  —  the  blending  in  it  of  French 
keenness  with  Protestant  enthusiasms  and, 
Protestant  solidity — was  beginning  to  find 
inimitable  and  characteristic  expression  in 
the  stories  of  Topfter.  The  country  was 
governed  by  an  aristocracy,  wMch  was  not 
so  much  an  aristocracy  of  birth  as  one  of 
merit  and  intellect,  and  the  moderate  con- 
stitutional ideas  which  represented  the 
Liberalism  of  the  post- Waterloo  period 
were  nowhere  more  warmly  embraced  or 
inore  intelligently  carried  out  than  in 
Geneva. 

During  the  years,  however,  which  im- 
mediately followed  AmiePs  birth,  some 
signis  of  decadence  began  to  be  visible  in 
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this  brilliant  Genevese  society.  The  geaer- 
ation  whioh  had  waited  for,  prepared,  and 
controlled,  the  Restoration  of  1814,  was 
falling  into  the  background,  and  the  younger 
generation^  with  all  its  respectability,  wanted 
energy,  above  all,  wanted  leaders.  The 
revolutionary  forces  in  the  State,  which  had 
made  Uiemselves  violently  felt  during  the 
civil  turmoils  of  the  period  preceding  the 
assembly  of  the  French  States  General,  and 
had  afterwards  produced  the  miniature 
Terror  which  forced  Sismondi  into  exile, 
had  been  for  a  while  laid  to  sleep  by  the 
events  of  1814.  But  the  slumber  was  a 
short  one  at  Geneva  as  elsewhere,  and  when 
Rossi  quitted  the  Republic  for  France  in 
1833,  he  did  so  with  a  mind  full  of  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  political  future  of  the  little 
State  which  had  given  him  —  an  exile  and 
a  Catholic — so  generous  a  welcome  in  1819. 
The  ideas  of  1830  were  shaking  the  fabric 
and  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  as  a  whole,  and  of  many  of 
the  cantons  composing  it.  Geneva  was  still 
apparently  tranquil  while  her  neighbours 
were  disturbed,  but  no  one  looking  back  on 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  and  able  to 
measure  the  strength  of  the  Radical  force 
in  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  could 
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have  felt  much  doubt  but  that  a  few  more 
years  would  bring  Gkmeva  also  into  the 
whirlpool  of  political  change. 

In  the  same  year — ISSS — that  M.  Rossi 
had  left  Geneva,  Henri  Fr^Mo  Amiel,  at 
twelve  years  old,  was  left  orphaned  of  both 
his  parents.  They  had  died  comparatively 
young,  —  his  mottier  was  only  just  over 
thirty,  and  his  father  cannot  hare  been 
much  older.  On  the  deatli  of  the  mother 
the  little  family  was  broken  up,  the  boy 
passing  into  the  care  of  one  relative,  his 
two  sisters  into  that  of  another.  Cerliain 
notes  in  M.  Scherer's  possession  throw  a 
little  light  here  and  there  upon  a  childhood 
and  youth  which  must  n^ces^irily  have 
been  a  little  bare  and  forlorn.  They  show 
us  a  sensitive  impressionable  boy,  of  health 
rather  delicate  than  robust,  already  disposed 
to  a  more  or  less  melancholy  and  dreamy 
view  of  life,  and  showing  a  deep  interest  in 
those  religious  problems  and  ideas  in  which 
the  air  of  Geneva  has  been  steeped  dince 
the  days  of  Calvin.  The  religious  teaching 
which  a  Genevese  lad  undergoes  prior  to 
his  admissioti  to  full  Church  membership, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  and  certain 
mystical  elements  of  character,  which  re- 
mained strong  in  him  to  the  end,  showed 
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tl^emselves  very  early.  At  the  College  or 
Public  School  of  Geneva,  and  at  the  Aca- 
demic, he  would  seem  to  have  done  only 
moderately  as. far  as  pi-izes  and  honours 
wei-e  concerned.  We  are  told,  however, 
that  he  read  enormously,  and  that  he  was, 
generally  speaking,  inclined  raider  to  make 
friends  with  men  older  than  himself  than 
with  his  contemporaries.  He  fell  specially 
under  the  influence  c^  Adolphe  Fictet,  a 
brilliant  philologist  and  man  of  letters  he* 
longing  to  a  well-known  Genevese  family, 
and  in  later  l;fe  he  wafi  able,  while  review^ 
ing  one  of  M.  Pictet's  books,  to  give  grate* 
f  ul  expression  to  his  sense  of  obligation. 

Writing  in  1856  he  described  the  effect 
produced  in  Geneva  by  M.  Pictet's  Lectures 
on  JEsthetics  in  1840  —  the  first  ever  deliv- 
ered in  a  town  in  which  the  Beautiful  had 
been  for  centuries  regarded  as  the  rival  and 
enemy  of  the  True.  '  He  who  is  now  writ- 
ing,' says  Amiel,  *Was  then  among  M.  Pic-* 
tet's  youngest  hearers.  Since  then  twenty 
experiences  of  the  same  kind  have  followed 
each  other  in  his  intellectual  experience, 
yet  none  has  effaced  the  deep  impression 
made  upon  him  by  these  lectures.  Coming 
as  they  did  at  a  favourable  moment,  and 
answering  many  a   positive  question  and 
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many  a  vague  ai^iration  of  youth,  they  ex- 
ercised a  decisive  influence  over  his  thought ; 
they  were  to  him  an  important  step  in  that 
continuous  initiation  which  we  call  life,  they 
filled  him  with  fresh  intuitions,  they  brought 
near  to  him  the  horizons  of  his  dreams. 
And,  as  always  happens  with  a  first-rate 
man,  what  struck  him  even  more  than  the 
teaching  was  the  teacher.  So  that  this 
memory  of  1840  is  still  dear  and  precious 
to  him,  and  for  this  double  service,  which 
is  not  of  the  kind  one  forgets,  the  student 
of  those  days  delights  in  expressing  to  the 
professor  of  1840  his  sincere  and  filial  grat- 
itude.' 

Amiel's  first  literary  production,  or  prac- 
tically his  first,  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  partly  of  these  lectures,  and  partly 
of  a  visit  to  Italy  which  began  in  November 
1841.  In  1842,  a  year  which  was  spent 
entirely  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  he  contributed 
three  articles  on  M.  Rio's  book,  VArt 
ChrHien^  to  the  Bihliothhqtie  Universelle 
de  Geneve.  We  see  in  them  the  young 
student  conscientiously  writing  his  first 
review  —  writing  it  at  inordinate  length,  as 
young  reviewers  are  apt  to  do,  and  treat- 
ing the  subject  ab  ovo  in  a  grave,  pontifical 
way,  which  is  a  little  naive  and  inexperi- 
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enced  indeed^  but  Btill  promising,  as  all 
seriousness  of  woifc  and  purpose  is  promis- 
ing. All  that  is  mdividiital  in  it  is:first  of 
all  the  strong  Christian  feeling  which  much 
of  it  shows,  and  secondly,  the  tone  of  mel- 
aheholy  which  already  makes  itself  felt 
here  and  there  v  especially  in  one  rather  re- 
markable passage.  As  to  the  Christian 
feeling,  we  find  M.  Rio  described  a&  belongs 
ing  to  *  that,  noble  school  of  men  who  are 
striying  to  rekindle  the  dead  beliefs  of 
France,  to  rescue  Frenchmen  from  the  camp 
of  materialistic  or  pantheistic  ideas,  and  rally 
them  round  that  Christian  banner  which  is 
the  banner  of  true  progress  and  true  civilisa- 
tion/ The  Renaissance  is  treated  as  a  dis- 
astrous but  inedtable  crisis,  in  which  the 
idealism  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  dethroned 
by  the  naturalism  of  modern  times,  —  ^  The 
Renaissance  perhaps  robbed  us  of  more  than 
it  gave  uSj'  -r^  and  so  on.  The  tone  of  criti- 
cism' is  instructive  enough  to  the  student  of 
AmiePs  mind,  but  the  product  itself  has  no 
particular  savour  of  its  own.  The  occa- 
sional note  of  depression  and  discourage- 
ment, however,  is  a  different  thing ;  here,  for 
those  who  know  the  Journal  Intime^  there 
is  already  something  characteristic,  some- 
thing which  foretells  the  future.     For  in- 
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Stance,  after  dwelling  with  evident  zest  on 
the  nature  of  the  metaphysical  problems 
lying  at  the  root  of  art  in  general,  and 
Christian  art  in  paaliicular,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  set  the  difficulty  of  M.  Bio's  task 
against  its  attractiveness,  to  insist  on  the 
intricacy  of  the  investigations  involved,  and 
on  the  impossibility  of  making  tlie  two 
instruments  on  which  their  success  depends 
—  the  imaginative  and  the  analytical  fac- 
ulty—  work  harmoniously  and  effectively, 
together.  And  supposing  the  goal  achieved, 
supposing  a  man  by  ins%ht  and  patience 
has  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  farther 
than  any  previous  explorer  into  the  recesses 
of  the  Beautiful  or  the  True,  there  still  re- 
mains the  enormous,  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culty of  expression,  of  fit  and  adequate 
communication  from  mind  to  mind  ;  there 
still  remains  tiie  question  whether,  after  all, 
'he  who  discovers  a  new  world  in  the 
depths  of  the  invisible  would  not  do  wisely 
to  plant  on  it  a  flag  known  to  himself  alone, 
and,  like  Achilles,  "devour  his  heart  in 
secret;"  whether  the  greatest  problems 
which  have  ever  been  guessed  on  earth  had 
not  better  have  remained  bui*ied  in  the 
brain  which  had  found  the  key  to  them, 
and  whether  the  deepest  thinkers  —  those 
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wli:oBe  ^Hd  Yaut  been  l^pldest  in  drawing 
aside  the  veHj  and  their  eye  keenest  in 
iathoming  the  in3r8teries  beyond  it  ^^  had 
not  better,  like  the  prophetess  oi  Ilion,  have 
kept  for  heaven,  and  heaven  only,  secrets 
and  mysteries  which  human  tongue  cannot 
trnly  express,  nor  human  intelligence  con- 
ceive.' 

Curious  words  for  a  bc^nner  of  twenty* 
one  !  Th^re  is  a  touch,  no  doubt,  of  youtti 
and  iatuity  in  the  passage ;  one  feels  how 
much  the  vague  sonorous  phrases  have 
pleased  the  writ^'s  immature  literary 
sense;  but  there  is  something  else  too^^ 
thdre  is  a  breath  of  that  same  speculative 
passion  which  burns  in  the  Jourhal,  and 
one  hearsi,  as  it  were,  the  first  accents  of  a 
melancholy,  the  firist  expression  o^  a  mood 
of  mind,  which  became  in  after  years  tlie 
fixed  characteristic  of  the  writer.  'At 
twenty  he  was  already  proud,  timld^  and 
melancholy,'  writes  an  o!d  friend;  and  a 
Uttle  farther  on^  *  Discouragement  took 
potoession  of  him  very  eov^ly.' 

However,  in  spite  of  this  inbred  tendency, 
whidi  was  probably  hereditaiy  and  inevK' 
table,  the  years  which  followed  these  artii 
dee,  from  1842  to  Christmas  1848,  were 
years  of  .happiness  ahd' steady  intdUeetoa) 
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^xpan8ioIL.  Tbey  were'  AiafiePs  WmiddP* 
jahreiisp&at  in  a  free,,  wandering >^udeiit 
life,  which  left  de^. marks  ob  his  intellee^ 
tual  deyelopmeiit  Dunngifour  years,  from 
184^  to  1848,  his  headquarters  were  at  Ber^ 
lin  ;  but  every  ^aoation:  saw  him  •exploring 
some  new  country  or  fresh  intelieotnal 
centre  —  Scandinavia  in  1845,  Holland  in 
1846,  Viennaii  Munich^  and  Ttihingen  in 
1848,  while  Fans  had  already  attradted:  him 
in  1641y  and  he  was  to  maketacquaiBtance 
witii  Iiondon  ten  y^ars  later^in  18i51.  No 
circumstances  oonld  have ,  been  more  fa* 
vourable,  one  -would  have  thought,  to  the 
development  of.  such  a  nature*  Witb  his 
exjtraordinany  power  of  Uhrdwing  kimsell 
into  the  object'.^-. of  effacing  himself  and 
bis  own  personality  In  the:  presence  of  the 
thing  to<be<  understood  and  absorbed  ^^he> 
must  have  passed  these  yiears  of  travel  *  and 
acquisition  in  a  sU^te  of  continuous  dntellec- 
tual,  energy  and*.exeitement  It'  is  in  no 
spirit  of  conceit  that  he  says  in  1857,  com^ 
paring  himself  with  Maine;  de  Bisan,  *  This 
nature  is,  as  it  were^  oniy  one  of  the  men 
Which  eixist  in  <me.  My*  hotizqn  is  vaster  7 
I  bave  seen  much  more  of  men^  things, 
countries,  peoples,  books  ;  I  'have  a  greater 
mass  of  experiences  J.  This  ^fftct,  indeed, 
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of  a  wide  and  varied  personal  experience, 
tnust  nevet  be  forgotten  in  any  critical  esti- 
mate of  Amiel  as  a  man  or  writer.  We 
may  so  easily  conceive  him  as  a  sedentary 
professor,  with  the  ordinary  professorial 
knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  men  and 
the  world,  falling  into  introspection  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstance,  and  for  want, 
as  if  were,  of  something' 6lse  to  think  about. 
Not  at  all.  The  man  who  has  left  us  th«e 
microscopic  analyses  of  his  own  moods  and 
feelings,  had  penetrated  mor^  or  less  into 
the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  half  a 
dozen  European  countries,  and  was  famill- 
iar  not  only  with  the  books,  but,  to  a  l&t^t 
extent  also,  with  the  men  of  his  genieration. 
The  meditative  and  introspective  gift  was 
in  him,  not  the  product,  biit  the  mistress 
of  cii^cumstance.  It  took  from  the  outer 
world  what  that  tyorld  had  to  gite,  and 
then  made  the  stiiff  ^  gained  subservient 
to  its  own  ends.       ' ' 

Of  these  years  of  travel,  however,  the 
four  years  spent  at  Berlin  were  by  far  the 
most  important.  *  It  was  at  Heidielbferg  and 
Berlin,'  says  M.  Scher^r,  *^that  the  world 
of  science  and  speculation  first 'opened  on 
the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  young  man.  He 
was  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  four  years 
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at  Bexlin  as  **  his  intellectual  phase/*  and 
one  felt  that  he  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  The  spell 
which  Berlin  laid  upon  him  lasted  long.* 
Prohal^y  his  happiness  in  Germany  was 
partly  owing  to  a  sense  of  reaction  agains^; 
Geneva.  There  are  signs  that  he  had  felt 
liimself  somewhat  isolated  at  i^hool  and 
college,  and  that  in  the  German  world,  his 
spepial  individuality,  with  Jtjs  dreaminess 
and  its  melancholy,  .found  congenial  ,8ur; 
Toundings  far  ijtjore  readily  than  had  been 
the  case  in  the  drier  and  harsher  atmos- 
phere of  the  Protestant  Rome.  .  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  ceitain  that  German 
thought  took  possession  of  him,  that  he  be- 
came steeped  not  only  in  German  methods 
of  speculation,  but  in  German  modes  of 
jB^ipression,  in  German,  forms  of  sentiment, 
which  dung  to  him  through  life,  and  vitally 
afi^pted  both  his  opinions  ai^d  his  style. 
M.  Renan  and  M.  Bourget  shake  their 
heads  over  the  Germanisms,  which,  accqrd- 
iag  to  the  latter,  give  a  certain  *  barbarous ' 
ta|r  to  many  passages  of  the  Journal.  But 
both  admit  that  AxuiePs  individuality  owes 
;a.gr©*t  part  of  its  penetrating  force  to  that 
intermingling  of  German  with  French  elc- 
iftents,  of  which  there  are  such  abundant 
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traces  in  the  Journal  Tntime.  Amiel,  in 
fact,  is  one  more  typical  product  of  a  move- 
ment which  is  certainly  of  enonnous  im- 
portance iri  the  histoi7  of  modem  thought, 
even  though  we  nmy  not  he  prepared  to 
assent  to  all  the  sweeping  terms  In  which  a 
writer  like  k.  Taine  describes  it.  » Frotn 
1780  to  1830,'  says  M.  Taine,  '-Germany 
produced  all  the  ideas  of  our  historical  age, 
ftind  during  jtnother  half-century,  perhaps 
another  century,  notre  grande  affaire  sera 
de  les  repenser.''  He  is  inclined  to  compare 
the  influence  of  German  ideas  on  the  mod- 
em world  to  the  ferment  of  the  Renais^ 
sance.  N6  spiritual  force  *more  original, 
more  liniversal,  more  fmitful  in  conse- 
quences of  every  sort  and  bearing,  more 
capable  tH  '  transforming  and  remaking 
ev^iTthirig  juresented  tb  it,  has  arisen  dur^ 
ing  the  las*  three  hundred  years.  Like  the 
spirit  >  6f  the  Renaissance  and  of  the  clas- 
sical age,  it  attracts  into  its  orbit  all  the 
great  "works  of  contemporary  intelligence.* 
Quinet,  pursuing  a  somewhat'  different  line 
of  thought,  regards  the  worship  of  German 
ideas  inaugurated  in  France  by  Madame  de 
Staei  as  the  natural  result  of  reaction  from 
the  eighteenth  century  and  all  its  ways. 
*  German  systems,  German  hypotheses,  be- 
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lief  Si  amd  poetry,  all  were  eagerly  welcomed 
as  a  cure  for  hearts  crushed  by  the  mock* 
ery  of  Caudide  and  the  materialism  of  th^ 
Revolution.  ,  .  ,  Under  the  Bestoration 
France  continued  to  study  Gierman  philoso- 
phy and  poetry  with  profound  vei^eration 
and  submission.  We  imitated,  translated, 
compiled,  and  then  again  we  compiled, 
translated,  Imitated.'  The  importance  of 
the  part  played  by  German  influence  in 
French  Komanticism  has  indeed  been  muqh 
disputed,  but  the  debt  of  French  metaphys- 
ics, Frenclji  philology,  and  French  histori- 
cal study,  to  German  methods  and  German 
research  during  the  last  half-century  is  be-^ 
yond  dispute.  And  the  movement  torday 
is  as  strong  as  ever>  A  modem  critic  like 
M.  Darmstetter  regards  it  as  a  misfortune 
that  the  artiflcial  stimulus  giveii^  by  the  war 
to  the  study  of  German  has,  to  some  extend, 
checked  the  study  of  Fngli^h  in  France. 
He  thinks  that  the  French  have  more  to 
gain  from  our  literature  — taking  literature 
in  its  general  and  popular  sense  —  than 
from  German  literature.  But  he  raises  no 
question  as  to  the  inevitable  subjection  of 
the  French  to  the  German  mind  in  matters 
pf  exact;  thought,  and  knowledge.  *To 
study  philology,  mythology,  history,  with- 
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out  reading  G^rionuiir,*  heis  m^r^^jStf  to  eon- 
f68B  as  atny  one  else  ^is  to  oondemn  on^setf 
to  remain  iw  •  every  department  twenty 
years  behind  the  progress  of  science.' 

Of  this  grea^  movement^  already  so  pro* 
ductiye,  Amiel  is  then  a  fresh  and'  re^ 
markable  inisfcance.  Having  caught  from 
the  Germans  not  only  their  love  of  exact 
knowledge  but  also  their  love  of  vast  hori- 
zohs^  their  insatiable  curiosity  as  to  the 
whence  and  whither  of  all  thiUgs/  their 
sense  of  mystery  and  itnineneity  iti^the 
universe,  he  then: brings  those  elements^in 
him  which  belong  to  his  Fi«noh  inherence 
—  and  something  individual  besides;  which 
is  not  French  but.Genevese-*-to  belar  ott 
his  new  iaoquisitkxne,  and  the  result  is  oi 
the  highest  literary  interest  aiM  valiie* 
Not  that  he  ^cceeds  altogether  in  the  task 
of  fusion.  For  one  who^wastoi  write  and 
think  in  French^  he  was  perhaps  too  Icmg 
in  Genhany ;  he  had  :drunk^tob  deeply  of 
German  thought;  he  had:  b^en  to^  much 
dazzled  by  the  spectacle  ol  Berlin  and  its 
ito-posing  intellectual  activities.  *  As  to  hiff 
literarg  talent,'  fcay^  M.  Scherer,  after 
dwelling  on  the  rapid  ^owt^l  gf  his  intel- 
lectual/ppw^rs  .^der  Gern;iaa>  infl^enci?^ 
*  the  profit  which  Amiel  derived  from  hisi 
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stay  at  Berlin  k  mote'  donbtlui.  Too  long 
contact  with'  the  Oeiinan  mind  had  led  t6 
the  development  in  him  oft  ceitain  strange- 
nesses of  style  which  he  had  afterwards  to 
get  rid  of,  and  even  perhaps  of  somtf  habits 
of  thought  which  he  afterwards  felt  the 
need  of  checking  and  correc^g.'  This  is 
yery  true.  Amiel  is  no  doubt  odften  guilty^ 
ais  M.  Caro  puts;  it,  of  attempts  *  to  write 
German  in  French,'  and  there  are. in  his 
thought  itself  Yeins  of  mysticism,  elements 
of  : Schwdrmereii  hev&  a.nd.  there,  of  which 
a  I  good  deal  must  foe  laid  to  the  account  of 
his  Oerman  training. 

M.  Benan  regrets  that  aftekr  Geneva  and 
alter  Berlin  he  never  eame  to  Faris.  ?  Paris, 
he  thinks,  would  have  counteracted  the  Ho^ 
gelian  influenoea  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
zX,  Berlin,*  would  hate  taught  him  cheerful- 
ness, and  taug^  him  also  the  art  of  Writ- 
ing, not  beiaUtiful  fragments,  butt  a  book^ 
Possibly  —  font  how  much  we  should  have 
lostl  Instead  of  the  Amiel  we  know»  we^ 
iriiould  have  had  one  accomplii^ed  French 
critic  the  more.  Instead  of  the  spiritual' 
drama  c^  the  Journal  ItUime,  some  further 

*  See  a  note,  liowever,  on  the  subject  of  Amiel 'b 
philOBOphickl  telfttionshiplB,  printed  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  pr«i«nt  voliiuw. 
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additions  ta  Frencb  belles  Uttres;  instead 
of  something  to  love,  something  to  ad^ 
mire  !  No,  there  i»  >no  wishing  the  Oei^ 
man  element  in  Amiel  a^vay.  Its  invading, 
troubling  effect  upon  his  thought  and  tern- 
.perament  goes  far  to  explain  the  interest 
and  suggestiveness  of  Ms  mental  historf. 
The  language  he  iq>ea]ES  is  the  languilge  of 
Uiat  French  criticism  v^rhich— w€(  ha;v6 
Sftdnte-Beuve^s  aitthority  for  it  —  is  best 
desoribed  by  the  motto  of  Montaigne,  '  TTn 
peu  de  chaque  chose  et  rien  de  Vetisevi^lei 
a\la  fran^se^^  and  the  thought  he  tries  to 
eoqpress  in  it  is  thought  torn  and  strained 
by  the  constant  effort  to  reach  the  All,  the 
totality  pf  things :  '  What  I  desire  is  the 
sum  of  all  desires,  and  what  I  deek  to 
know  is  the  sum  of  all  different  kinds  of 
knowledge.  Always  the  complete,  the  al>^ 
solute^  thei  teres  atque  rottindum,^  And  it 
was  this  antagonism  f  or  rather  this  fusion 
of  traditions  in  him,  wtiich  went  far  to 
make  him  original,  which  opened  to  him, 
that  is  to  say,  so  many  new  lights  on  old 
paths,  and  stirred  in  him  such  capacities  Of 
fresh  and  individual  expression. 

We  have  been  carried  forward,  however, 
a  little  too  far 'by  this  general  discussion  ol 
AmiePs  debts  to  Germany.    Let  us  tak^ 
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up  th6  biographical  thread  again.  In  1848 
his  Berlin  apprenticeship  came  to  an  end, 
and  he  returned  to  Geneva.  *  How  many 
places,  how  many  impressions,  observa- 
tions, thoughts,  ^—  how  many  forms  of  men 
and  things,  — haye  passed  before  me  and  in 
me  since  April  1848,'  he  writes  in  the  Jour- 
nal, two  or  three  months  after  his  return. 
^  The  last  seven  years  have  been  the  most 
important  of  my  life ;  they  have  been  the 
novitiate  of  my  intelligence,  the  initiatioh 
of  my  being  into  being.'  The  first  literary 
evidence  of  his  matured  powers  is  to  \be 
found  in  two  extremely  interesting  papers 
on  Berlin,  which  he  contributed  to  the  Bib^ 
Uotheque  Universelle  in  1848,  apparently 
just  before  he  left  Germany.  Here  for  the 
first  time  we  have  the  Amiel  of  the  Journal 
Intimei  The  young  man  who  five  years 
before  had  written\his  painstaking  review 
of  M.  Rio  is  now  in  his  turn  a  master.  H« 
speaks  with  dignity  and  authority,  he  has 
a  graphic,  vigorous  prose  at  command,  the 
fonu  of  expression  is  condensed  and  epi- 
grammatic^  and  there  is  a  mixture  of  enthu^ 
siasm  and  criticism  in  his  description  of  the 
powerful  intellectual  machine  then  Working 
in  the  Prussian  capital  which,  represents  a 
permanent  note  of  character,  a  lasting  atti« 
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tude  of  mind.  A  gre»t  deal,  of  course,  in. 
the  two  papers  is  technical  aad  statistic, 
but  what  there  is  ot  general  cotnmeint  and 
criticism  is  so  good  that  one  is  tempted  to 
make  some  melancholy  comparisons  be^ 
tween  them  and  another  article  in  Uie  JSV»^ 
liotheque,  that  on  Adolphe  Pictet,  written  in> 
1856,  and  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted.  In  1848  Amiel  was  for  a  while 
msMBter  of  his  powers  and  his  knowledge ; 
no  fat^  divorce  had  yet  taken  place  in  him 
betweea  the  accumulating  and  producing 
faculties;  he  writes  readily  even  for  the 
public,  without  labour,  without  affectations. 
Eight  years  later  the  reflective  faculty  has; 
out^own  his  control ;  composition,  which* 
represents  the  practical  side  of  the  inJtel-* 
lectual  life,  has  becoime  difficult  and  painlttl 
to  him,  and  he  hus  developed  what  he 
himself  calls  '  a  wavering  manner,  bOm  of 
doubt  and  scruple.' 

How  lew  could  have  foreseen  the  failure 
in  public  and  practical  life  which  lay  before 
him  at  the  moment  of  his  reappearance  at 
Geneva  in  1848 1  *  My  first  meeting  with 
him  in  1849  is  still  vividly;  present  to  me,* 
says  M.  Schener.  *  He  was  twenty^ight» 
and  he  had  just  eomis  from  Germany  lad^n 
with  science,  but  he  wore  his  knowledge 
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lightly,  his  looks  were  attractive,'  bis  con-' 
versation  ianiinftted,  and  iio  atffectation 
spoilt!  the  ffavoumMe  impression  he  made 
on  fthe  hystander,  —  the  whole  effect,  in-f 
deed,  was  of  something  brilliant  and  strik-^ 
ing;  In  his  young  alertness  Amiel  seemed 
to  be  entering  upon  life  as  a  conqueror ; 
one  would  have  said  Hie  future  wias  all  his 
own.'  '  i 

His  return,  moreover,  was  marked  by  •# 
success  which  seemed  to  secure  him  af/ 
once  an  important  position  in  hi£^  natfvd 
town.  After  a  public  cOmpetitioU  he  Was 
appointed,  in  1849,  Professor  of  JEstheticS 
and  French  Literature  at  the  Academy  of 
Geneva,  a  post  which  he  held  for  four  years, 
exchanging  it  for  the  Professorship  of  Motal 
Philosophy  in  1864.  TOus  at  twenty  weight, 
without  any  struggle  to  succeed,  he  had 
gained,  it  would  have  seemed,  that  safe  foot- 
hold in  life  which  should  be  all  the  philoso^ 
pher  or  the  critic  wants  to  secute  the  full 
and  fruitful  development  of  his  gifts.  ¥n^ 
fortunately  the  appointment,  instectd  of  the 
foundation  and  support,  was  to  bethestum- 
blingblock  of  his  career.  €tetteta  at  the 
time  was  in  a  sfeite  of  social  ahd '  politi- 
cal ferment  After  >a  long  struggle,  begins 
mug  with  the  re-^olutionfery  outbreak  of 
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Novemb^  1S41^  the  Radical  party,  led' by 
Jamea  Fa^,  bad  succeeded  in  ousting  the 
Consescvatiives— that  is  to  say,  the  govenn 
ing  olass,  whdch  had  ruled  the  Republic 
since  the  Restoration  *—  from  power.  And 
Tfit^  l^e  advefnt  of  the  democratic  oousthu- 
tiozit  of;  ISiBf  and  thet  exdusicn  of  the  old 
Creniey^eBe  families  from  the  admitiistration 
they  had.ao  loHig  monopolised^  a  ntunber  of 
»]ibsidiary  ichangles  weir^  effected,  notleas  im- 
portant ta  the  ultiihate  success  of  Radicalism 
thani  the  ch^ge  in  political  machinery  in^ 
tiTOduced  by  th^  new  ^^einstitution.  Amcoogl 
them  Hi^am  the  disappearance  of  almost  the 
whole  exitting  'Staff  of  the  Aoad^Dy,  then 
and  now  theicentre  of  Genevese  educaAicmg 
ackd  up  to  184S[  the>  stronghold  ol  the  mod4 
erate  ideasi.bfilSM^i  foll6wedf  by  the  aqp^ 
pointmeikt>ol(ndwimen/less  likjel^r  to  hamper 
the  Radical  order  of  things.  i 

Of  these  new  men  Aniieli  was  on^  He 
had  been,  iEbbseat  from  Geneva  ^during  the 
yeam  of  oodifiict  whidi  had  preceded  ITazy's 
triumph  ^  ihe  iiieeikis  to  >  haye  had  no  family 
^  :party  cotttieotions  with  the  leadiers  of  the 
defeated  side,  and  as  M.  Seherer  points  out» 
he  could  accept  a  non-political  poet  at  tbe> 
hfM3ids  of  the  newigovemmentf' two  yeam 
i^ter  the,  violent    measures    which    had 
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marked  its  aQcession,  withoilt  ))reaking  any 
pledges  or  Bacrificing  any  convictionB.  But 
none  the  less  the  step  -was  a  fatal  one. 
M.  Renan  is  so  far  in  the  ri^t.  If  any 
timely  friend  had  at  that  moment  suc- 
ceeded in  temptii^  Amiel  to  Patis,  as  Gui- 
tot  tempted  Rossi  inl838,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  the  young' professor's  aftet 
life  would  have  "b^n  happier  and  saner. 
As  it  was,  Amiel  threw  himsielf  into  the 
competition  for  the  chair,  was  appointed 
pcofc^sor^  and  then  iound  himself  in  a 
hopelessly  false  position,  placed  on  the 
threi^iold  of  life,  in  relations  and  sur- 
roundings for  which  he  'Was  radically  un- 
fitted^ and  out  off  by  no  fault  of  his  own 
from  the  milieu  to  which' he  rightly  be- 
lofuged,  and  in  which  his'  s^nsitiye  indiyid- 
uality  might  have  ekpanded  normally  and 
freely.  For  the  defeated  upper  class  very 
naturally  shut  their  doors  on  the  nominees 
of  the  new  rkgime^  and  as  this  class  repre- 
sented at  that  moment  almost  everything 
that  ^as  intellectually  distinguished  in 
Geneva,  as  it  was  the  guardian,  broadly 
speakings  ofi  the  scientific  and  literary  tra- 
ditions of  the  little  State,  we  can  easily 
imagine  how  galling  such  a  social  ostracism 
must  have  been  to  the  young  professor; 
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aceostomed  to  the  stimulating  atmosphere, 
the  common  intelleotual  interests  of  Berlin, 
and  tormented  with  perhaps  more  than  the 
ordinary  craving  ol  youth  for  sympathy 
and  for  affection.  In  a  great  city,  contain- 
ing within  it  a  number  of  different  circles 
of  life,  Amie)  would  easily  have  found  his 
own  oirde,  nor  could  political  discords  have 
affected  his  social  comfort  to  anything  like 
the  same  eSttent.  But  in  a^  town  not  much 
larger  than  Oxford,  an(i  in  which  the  cul- 
tured class  had  hitherto  formed  a  more  or 
less  homogeneous  i  and  united  whole,  it  was 
almost  impossihte' for  Amiel  to  escape  from 
his  grievance  and  establish  a  sufficient  bar- 
rier ol  friendly  interests  between  himself 
and  the  sobiety  which  ignored  him.  There' 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  suffered^  both  in 
mind  and  character,  from  the  struggle  the 
position  involved.  He  had  no  natural  sym- 
pathy with  Radicalism.  His  taste,  which' 
was  extremely  fastidious,  his  judgment, 
his  passionate  respect  for  truths  wete  all 
offended  by  the  noise,  the  narrowness,  the 
dogmatism  of  the  triumphant  democracy. 
So  that  there  was  no  making  up  on  the  one 
side  f  c»r  what  he  had  lost  on  the  other,  and 
he  proudly  resigned  himself  to  an  isolation 
and  a  reserve  which,  reinforcing,  as  they 
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did,  certain  native  weaknesses  of  oharact^r^, 
liad  the  most  unfortunate  effect  upon  his 
life. 

In  a  passage  of  the  Journal  written 
nearly  thirty  years  after  his  election  he 
allows  hUnself  a  few  pathetic  words,  half 
of  accusation,  half  of  self-r^roach,  which 
make  us  reaJ^  how  deeply  this  untoward* 
ness  of  social  ciroumstance  had  affected 
him.  He  is  discussing  one .  of  Madame  de 
Starrs  favourite  woBds,  the  wovd  oansidera' 
Hon.  ''Whtkt  iB  oonsidermtionf^  hfc  asks. 
*  How  does  a  man  obtain  it  ?  how  does  it 
differ  from  fame,  esteem,  admiration?* 
And  then  he  turns  upon  himself.  ^It  is 
curious^  but  the  idea  of  consideration  has 
been  to  me  so  little  of  a  motive  that  I  have 
not  even  been  conscious  of  such  an  idea.  But 
ought  I  not  to  have  been  conscious  of  it  ?  * 
he  asks  himself  anxiously,  —  *  ought  I  not 
to  have  been  more  careful  to  win  the  good 
opinion  of  others,  more  determined  to  con- 
quer their  hostility  or  indifference  ?  It- 
would  have  been  a  joy  to  me  to  be  smiled 
upon,  loved,  encouraged,  welcomed,  and  to 
obtain  what  I  was  so  ready  to  give,  kindliess 
and  goodwill.  B  ut  to  hunt  down  considera- 
tion and  reputation — to  force  Xht  esteem 
of  others.-*^ seemed  to  me  an  ^Eort   ud>>  • 
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worthy  of  myself,  almost  a  degradation. 
A  struggle  with  unfavourable  ophiion  has 
seemed  to  me  beneath  me,  for  all  the  while 
my  heart  has  been  full  of  sadness  and  dis- 
appointment, and  I  have  known  and  felt 
that  I  have  been  systematically  and  deliber- 
ately Isolated.  Untimely  despair  and  the 
deepest  discouragement  have  been  my  con- 
stant portion.  Incapable  of  taking  any 
interest  in  my  talents  for  their  own  sake,  I 
let  everything  slip  as  soon  as  the  hope  of 
being  loved  for  them  and  by  them  had  for- 
saken me.  A  hermit  against  my  will,  I 
have  not  even  found  peace  in  solitude, 
because  my  inmost  conscience  has  not  been 
any  bettet  satisfied  than  my  heart.* 

Still  one  may  no  doubt  Easily  exa^erate 
this  loneliness  of  Amiel's.  His  social  diflS- 
culties  represent  rather  a  dull  discomfort 
in  his  life,  which  in  course  of  time,  and  in 
combination  with  a  good  many  other  causes, 
produced  certain  unfavourable  results  on  his 
temperament  and  on  his  public  career,  than 
anything  very  tragic  and  acute.  They 
were  real,  and  he,  being  what  he  was,  was 
specially  unfitted  to  cope  with  and  conquer 
them.  But  he  had  his  friends,  his  pleas- 
ures, and  even  to  some  extent  his  successes, 
like  other  men.    *  He  had  an  elasticity  of 
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mind/  says  M.  Scherer,  speaking  of  him  as 
he  knew  him  in  youth,  *  which  reacted 
against  vexations  from  without,  and  his 
cheerfulness  was  readily  restored  by  con- 
versation and  the  society  of  a  few  kindred 
spirits.  We  were  accustomed,  two  or  three 
friends  and  I,  to  walk  every  Thursday  to 
the  Sal^ve,  Lamartine's  Saleve  aux  flanks 
azures  ;  we  dined  there,  and  did  not  return 
till  nightfall.'  They  were  days  devoted  to 
debauches  platoniciennes^  to  *  the  free  ex- 
change of  ideasy  the  free  play  of  fancy  and 
of  gaiety.  Amiel  was  not  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  these  Thurs^y;  parties ; 
but  whenever  he  joined  us  we  regarded  it 
as  a  f §te-day.  In  serous  dis^uss^on  he  was 
a  master  of  the  unexpected,  and  his  energy, 
his  entrain^  s^ffected  us  all.  If  his  gmm- 
matical  questions,  his  discussions  of  rhymes 
and  synonyms,  astonished  us  at  times,  how 
often,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  not  give  us 
cause  to  admire  the  variety  of  his  knowl- 
edge, the  precision  of  his  ideas,  the  charm 
of  his  quick  intelligence  I  We  found  him 
always,  besides,  kindly  and  amiable,  a 
nature  one  might  trust  and  lean  upon  with 
perfect  security.  He  awakened  in  us  but 
one  regret ;  loe  cotild  not  understand  haw  it 
was  a  man  so  richly  giftedc  pvQdy.Q^d  noth- 
ing y  or  only  trivialities.'' 
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In  tb^se  la^t  words  of  M.>  Scberefer'ls  ^^ 
hare  come  aoross  the  ^determining,  fact  of 
AmiePs  life  in  its  relation  to  the  outer 
world  — that  *  sterility  of  igenius^'  of  which 
he  was  the  victim.  For  social  ostradsm 
and  political  anxiety  would  have  matitered 
to  hiih  comparatively  little  if  hO  could  but 
have  lost  himself  in  the  fruitful  activitiesioi. 
thoi^it^  in  the  strug^s-  and  the  victories 
6f  composition  and  creation.  A  German 
professor  of  Amiel*s  knowledge  would  have 
wanted  nothing  beyond  his  JFachy  and  nine 
men  out  of  ten  in  his  circumstances  would 
have  made  themselves  the  slave  of  a  magnktm 
opu$^  and  forgotten  the  vexations/ of  evory^ 
day  life  in  the  *  dottces  jaies  de  2a  seienee/. 
But  there  were  certain  characteristics  in 
Amiel  which  made  it  impossible  ^*  which 
neutralised  his  powers,  his  knowledge,  his 
inteiligenoe,  and  condemned  hint,  so  far  as 
his  public  performance  was  ooncerned,  to 
barrenness  and  failure.  What  were  these 
characteristics,  this  elemient  of  unsdulidness 
and  disease,  which  M.  Caro  oails  ^  la  mal6^ 
diedeVideaVf 

Before  we'  can  answer  the  question  we 
must  go  back  a  little  and  try  to  sealite  the! 
intellectual  and  moral  equipment; of  thief 
young  man  of  twenty ^ight,  who  seemed  t» 
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M.  Scherer  to  have  the  world  at  his  feet. 
What  were  the  chief  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  Amiel  brought  back  with  him 
from  Berlin  ?  In  the  first  place,  an  omniv- 
orous desire  to  know :  -—  *  Amiel,'  says  M. 
Scherer,  *  read  everything.'  In  the  second, 
an  extraordinary  power  of  sustained  and 
concentrated  thought,  and  a  passionate, 
almost  a  religious,  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  his  power.  Knowledge,  science,  stirred 
in  him  no  mere  sense  of  curiosity  or  cold 
critical  instinct,  —  *  he  came  to  his  desk  as 
to  an  altar.'  *  A  friend  who  knew  him 
well,'  says  M.  Scherer,  *  remembers  having 
heard  him  speak  with  deep  emotion  of  that 
lofty  serenity  of  mood  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced during  his  years  in  Germany  when- 
ever, in  the  early  morning  before  dawn, 
with  his  reading^amp  beside  him,  he  had 
found  himself  penetrating  once  more  into 
the  region  of  pure  thought,  "conversing 
with  ideas,  enjoying  the  inmost  life  of 
things.'"  *  Thought,'  he  says  somewhene 
in  the  Journal,  *'  is  like  opium.  It  can  in- 
toxicate us  and  yet  leave  us  broad  awake.' 
To  this  intoxication  of  thought  he  seems  to 
have  been  always  specially  liable,  and  his 
German  experience  —  unbalanced,  as  such 
an  experience  generally  is  with  a  young 
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man,  by  family  life,  or  by  any  healthy 
Gommonplaoe  interests  and  pleasures  -«•  de- 
Teloped  the  intellectnal  passion  in  him  to 
an  abnormal  degree.  For  four  years  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  alternate  excite^ 
ment  and  satisfaction  of  this  passion.  .  He 
had  read  enormously,  thought  enormously, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  imperative  claim 
on  the  practical  side  of  him,  the  accumula- 
tive, reflective  faculties  had  grown  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  personality. 
Nor  had  any  special  subject  the  power  to 
fix  him.  Had  he  been  in  France,  what 
Sainte-Beuve  calls  th^  French  '•  imagination 
de  detail '  would  probably  have  attracted 
his  pliant,  responsive  nature,  and  he  would 
have  found  happy  occupation  in  some  one 
of  the  innumerable  depaitments  of  research 
on  which  the  French  have  been  patiently 
spending  their  analytical  gift  since  that 
general  widening  of  horizons  which  aecomr 
panied  and  gave  value  to  the  Komantic 
movement.  But  instead  he  was  at  Berlin, 
in  ihe  centre  of  that  speculative  ferment 
which  followed  the  death  of  Hegel  and  the 
break-up  of  the  Hegelian  idea  into  a  num- 
ber of  different  and  conflicting  sectibns  of 
philosophical  opinion.  He  was  under  the 
Bpell  of  Germaa  synthesis,  of  that  tradi- 
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^onal,  involuntary  effort  whicli  the  German 
-mind  makes,  generation  after  generation, 
to  ^hd  the  unity  of  experience,  to  range  its 
accumulations  froAi  life  and  thought  imder 
■a'more  and  more  perfect,  a  more  and  moce 
exhaustive,  formula.  Not  this  stiidy  or  that 
rStudy,  not  this  detelil  or  that,  but  the  whote 
of  thingis,  the  sum  of  Knowledge^the  Infi- 
nite, the  Absolute,  alone  had  valu^  ori  real- 
ity. Inhis  own  T^ords :  '  There  is  hosrepose 
for  the  mind  except  in  the  absolnte ;  for 
•feeling  except  in  the  infinite  ;  for  the  soul 
;ex!oept  in  the  divine.  Nothing  finite  is  tnie, 
vis  interesting,  is  woirt^h^  to  fix  my  attention. 
I  All  tha4;  is  particular  is  exclusive,  and  all 
'that  is  exclusive  repels  me.  There  is  noth- 
ing non-exclusive  but  the  AH ;  my  end  is 
communion  with  Being  through  the  whole 
of  Being.'  ■ 

'  It  was  not,  indeed,  that  he  nieglected  the 
-study  of  detail ;  he  had  a  strong  natural 
aptitude  for  it,  and  his  knowledge  wis  wide 
4md  real ;  but  detail  was  ultimately  valuable 
to  him,  not  in  itself,  but  as  food  for  a  bpec- 
ulative  hunget",  for  which,  after  allitWere  is 
no  real  satisfaction. '  All  the  pleasant  paths 
iwhich  traverse  the  kingdom  of  Knowledge, 
in*  which'  so  maily  of  us.  find  shelter  and 
life-long  mean^  i  of  :  happiness^  led   Amiel 
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straight  into  the  wilderness  of  abstract 
Bpfeculation.  And  the  longer  he  lingered  in 
the  wilderness,  unchecked  by  any  sense  of 
intellectual  responsibility,  and  far  from  the 
sounds  of  human  life,  the  stranger  and  the 
weirder  grew  the  hallucinations  of  thought. 
The  Journal  gives  marvellous  expression  to 
them :  *  I  can  find  no  words  for  what  I  feel: 
My  consciousness  is  withdrawn  into  itself ; 
I  hear  my  heart  beating,  and  my  life  pafes- 
ing.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  become  a 
statue  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  time, 
that  I  am  the  spectator  of  some  mystery, 
and  shall  issue  from  it  old,  or  no  longer 
capable  of  aige.'  Or  again :  '  I  am  a  specta- 
tor, so  to  speak,  of  the  molecular  whirl- 
wind which  men  call  individual  life  ;  I  am 
conscious  of  an  incessant  metamorphosis, 
an  irresistible  movement  of  existence,  which 
is  going  on  within  me  —  and  this  phenom- 
enology of  niyself  serves  as  a  window 
opened  upon  the  mystery  of  the  world.  I 
am,  or  rather  my  sensible  consciousness  is, 
concenti?ated  upon  this  ideal  standing-point, 
this  invisible  threshold,  as  it  were,  whence 
one  hears  the  impetuous  passage  of  time, 
rushing  and  foaming  as  it  flows  out  into  the 
changeless  ocean  of  eternity.  After  all  the 
bewildtering  distractions  of  life  —  after  hav- 
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ing  drowned  myself  in  a  multiplicity  of 
trifles  and  in  the  caprices  of  this  f  ugitive 
existence,  yet  without  ever  attaining  to 
self-intoxication  or  self-delusion,  —  I  come 
again  upon  the  fathomless  abyss,  the  sUent 
and  melancholy  cavern*  where  dwell  **.i>ie 
Mutter ^^"^  where  sleeps  that  which  neith^ 
lives  nor  dies,  which  has  neither  movement 
nor  change,  nor  extension,  nor  form,,  and 
which  lasts  when  all  else  passes  away.' 

Wonderful  sentences  I  —  *  Prodige$  de  la 
pensee  speculative,  decrits  dana  une<  langue 
non  moins  prodigieusey  as  M.  Scherer  says 
of  the  innumerable  passages  which  describe 
either  this  intoxication  of  the  inflnite,  or  the 
various  forms  and  consequences  of  that 
deadening  of  personality  which  the  abstract 
processes  of  thought  tend  to  produce.  But 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  man  in  whom 
experiences  of  this  kind  become  habitual  is 
likely  to  lose  his  hold  upon  the  normal  in- 
terests of  life.  What  are  politics  or  litera- 
ture to  such  a  mind  but  fragments  without 
real  importance  —  dwarfed  reflections  of 
ideal  truths  for  which  neither  language  nor 
institutions  provide  any  adequate  expres- 
sion I  How  is  it  possible  to  take  seriously 
what  is  so  manifestly  relative  and  tempo- 
rary as  the  various  existing  forms  of  human 
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activity?  .Above  aU,  how  is  it  possible 
to  take  onesell  serioi^aiy,  to  spend  one's 
thought  ,pn  the  petty  interests  of  a  petty 
individuality,  when  the  beatific  vision  of 
universal  knowledge,  of  absolute  being,  has 
once  dawned,  on  the  dazzled  beholder? 
The  charm  and  the  savour  of  everything 
relative  and  phenomenal  is  gone.  A  man 
may. go  on  talking,  teaching,  writing-^ but 
the  spring  of  personal  action  is  broken ;  his 
actions  are  like  the  actions  of  a  somnambu- 
list. 

No  doubt  to  some  extent  this  mood  is 
familiar  to  all  minds  endowed  with  the  true 
speculative  genius.  The  philosopher  has 
Uways  tended  to  become  unfit  for  practical 
life ;  his  unfitness,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
comic  motives,  so  to  speak,  pf  literatu^. 
But  a  mood  which,  in  the  great  majority  of 
thinkers,  is  intermittent,  and  is  easily  ^ept 
within  bounds  by  the  practical  needs,  the 
mere  physical  instincts  of  lif e^  was  in  Amiel 
almost  constant,  and  the  natural  impulse  of 
the  human  animal  tov^ard^  healthy  move- 
ment and  a  normal  play  of .  function,  never 
very  strong  in  him,  was  gradually  weakened 
and  destroyed  by  an  imtoward  combination 
of  circunjstance.  The  low  health  fromt 
which  he  suffered  more  or  less  from  his 
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boyhood,  and  then  the  depressing  inflt^ences 
of  the  social  difficulties  we  have  described, 
made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  rest 
of  the  organism  to  react  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  brain.  And  as  the  normal  human 
motives  lost  their  force,  what  he  calls  *  th^ 
Buddhist  tendency  in  me '  gathered  strength 
year  tiy  year,  until,  like  some  strange  ibis- 
growth,  it  had  absorbed  the  whole  ener^es 
and  drained  the  innermost  life-blood  of  th6 
piersbhality  which  had  developed  it.  And 
the  result  is  another  soul's  tragedy,  another 
story  of  conflict  and  failiire,  which  throwd 
fresh  light  on  the  mysterious  capacities  of 
human  nature,  and  warns  us,  as  the  letters 
of  Obermann  in  their  day  warned  the  gen- 
eration of  George  Sand,  that  with  the  rise 
of  n!ew  intellectual  perceptions  new  spiritual 
dangers  cbme  into  being,  and  that  across 
the  path  of  continuous  evolution  which  the 
modem  mind  is  traversing  there  lies  many 
a  sdva  oscura,  many  a  lonely  and  desolate 
tract,  in  which  loss  and  pain  await  it.  The 
story  of  the  Journal  Inihie  is  a  story  to 
make  us  think,  to  make  us  anxious ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  a  nature  like 
AmiePs,  there  is  so  much  high  poetry 
thrown  ofE  from  the  long  process  df  conflict, 
the  power  of  vision  and  of  reproduction 
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wWdi  the  intellect  gains  at  the  expense  of 
the  Test  of  the  pelrson^lity  is  In  many  re- 
spects 86  real  and  so  splendid,  and  produces 
resolts  so  stirring  often  to  the  heart;  and 
Im^ination  of  the  Hsterier,  that  in  the  end 
we  put  down  the  record  not  so  much  with  a 
throb  of  pity  as  with  an  impulse  of  grati- 
tude. The  individual  error  and  suffering  is 
almost  forgotten ;  all  that  we  can  realise  is 
the  enrichment  of  human  feeling,  the  quick- 
ened sense  of  spiritual  reality  bequeathed 
to  uis  by  the  baffled  and  solitary  thinker 
whose  i^a  dolorosa  is  before  us. 

The  manner  in  which  this  intellectual 
idiosyncrasy  we  have  been  describing  gradu- 
ally affected  Amiel's  life  supplies  abundant 
'proof  of  its  actuality  and  since'rity.  It  it  a. 
pitiful  story.  Amiel  might  have  been  saved 
from  despair  by  love  dud'  marriage,  by  pa- 
•temity,  by  strenuous  and  successful  literary 
production  ;  and  this  mental  habit  of  his, — 
this  tyranny  of  ideal  conceptions,  helped  by 
the  natural  accompaniment  of  such  a  tyr- 
anny, 'a  critical  sense  of  abnormal  acute- 
ness,  —  stood  between  him  and  everything 
healing  and  restoring.  *  I  am  afraid  of  an 
imperfect,  a  faulty  synthesis,  and  I  linger 
in  the  provisional,  from  timidity  and  from 
loyalty.'  — '  As  Soon  as  a  thing  attracts  me 
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I  turn  away  from  it ;  or  rather,  I  oazmot 
either  be  content  with  the  second-best,  or 
discover  anything  which  satisfies  my  aspi- 
ration. The  real  disgusts  me,  and  I  cannot 
find  the  ideal/  And  so  one  thing  a£ter  an- 
other is  put  away.  Family  life  attracted 
l^im  perpetually.  *  I  cannot  escape,'  he 
writes,  *  frpm  the  ideal  of  it,  A  companion 
of  my  life,  of  my  work,  of  my  thoughts,  of 
my  hopes;  within  a  common  worship  — 
towards  the  world  outside  kindness  and 
beneficence ;  education  to  undertake ;  the 
thousand  and  one  moral  relations  which 
develop  r  round  tl^e  first  —  all  theee  ideas 
intoxicate  me  sometimes/  But  in  vain. 
*  Reality,  the  present,  the  irreparable,  the 
necessary,  repel  and  even  .terrify  me.  I 
have  too  much  imagination,  conscience,  and 
penetration,  and  not  enough  character. 
The  life  of  thought  alone  seems  to  me  to 
have  enqugh  elasticity  and  immensity^  to  be 
free  enough  from  the  irreparable ;  practical 
lify  makes  me  afraid.  I  am  distrustful  of 
myself  and  of  happiness  because  I  know 
myself.  The  ideal  poisons  for  me  all  im- 
perfect possession.  And  I  abhor  useless 
regrets  and  repentances.' 

It  is  the  same,  at  bottom,  with  his  profes- 
sorial work.     He  protects  t^e  intellectual 
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ireedom,  as  it  were,  of  his  students  with 
the  same  jealousy  as  he  protects  his  own. 
There  shall  be  no  oratorical  device,  no  per- 
suading, no  cajoling  of  the  mind  this  way 
or  that.  *  A  professor  is  the  priest  of  his 
subject,  and  should  do  the  honours  of  it 
gravely  and  with  dignity.'  And  so  the  man 
who  in  his  private  Journal  is  master  of  an 
eloquence  and  a  poetry,  capable  of  illumi- 
nating the  most  difficult  and  abstract  of  sub- 
jects, becomes  in  the  leciure-room  a  dry 
compendium  of  universal  knowledge.  *  Led 
by  his  passion  for  the  whole,'  says  M. 
Scherer,  *  Amiel  offered  his  hearers,  not  so 
much  a  series  of  positive  teachings,  as  an 
index  of  subjects,  a  framework — what  the 
Germans  call  a  Schematismus.  The  skele- 
ton was  admirably  put  together,  and  excel- 
lent of  its  kind,  and  lent  itself  admirably 
to  a  certain  kind  of  analysis  and  demon- 
stration ;  but  it  was  a  skeleton — flesh,  body, 
and  life  were  wanting.' 

So  that  as  a  professor  he  made  no  mark. 
He  was  conscientiousness  itself  in  what- 
ever he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  But  with 
all  the  critical  and  philosophical  power 
which,  as  We  know  from  the  Journal,  he 
might  have  lavished  on  his  teaching,  had 
the  conditions  been  other  than  they  were, 
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Ix  AMIEL^S  JOUHNAL. 

the  sti^dy  of  literature,  and  the  study  ol 
philosophy  as  such,  owe  hiiu  nothing.  But 
for  the  Journal  his  years  of  training  and 
his  years  of  teaching  would  have  left  equally 
little  record  behind  them.  'His  pupils  at 
Geneva,'  writes  one  who  was  himself  among 
the  number,* '  never  learnt  to  appreciate  him 
at  his  true  worth.  We  did  justice  no  doubt  to 
a  knowledge  as  varied  as  it  was  wide,  to  his 
vast  stores  of  reading,  to  that  cosmopolitan- 
ism of  the  best  kind  which  he  had  brought 
back  with  him  from  his  travels ;  w©  liked 
him  for  his  indulgence,  his  kindly  wit.  But 
I  look  back  without  any  sense  of  pleasure 
to  his  lectures. ' 

Many  a  student,  however,  has  shrunk 
from  the  burden  and  i^^ks  of  la^rily  life,* 
and  has  found  himself  incapable  ox  teaeh-^ 
ing  effectively  what  he  knows,  and  has  yet 
redeemed  all  other  incapacities  in  the  ^Id 
of  literary  production.  And  here  indeed 
we  come  to  the  strangest  feature  in  Amiel'a 
career  —  his  literary  sterility.  That  he 
possessed  literary  power  of  the  hi^est 
order  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  Journal 
Jntime.     Knowle^e,   insight,    eloquence, 

*  M,  Alphonse  Rivier,  now  Professor  of  Ihtop 
natiooal  Law  at  the  Uoiversity  of  Brussels. 
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critical  power  —  all  were  his.  And  the 
impulse  to  produce,  wl^ich  is  the  natural, 
though  by  no  means  the  invariable,  accom- 
paniment of  the  literary  gift,  must  have 
been  fairly  strong  in  him  also.  For  the 
Journal  Intime  runs  to  17,000  folio  pages  of 
MS.,  and  his  half-dozen  volumes  of  poems, 
though  the  actual  quantity  is  not  large, 
represent  an  amount  of  labour  which  would 
have  more  than  carried  him  thrpugh  some 
serious  piece  of  critical  or  philosophical 
work,  and  so  enabled  him  to  content  the 
just  expectations  of  his  world.  He  began 
to  write  early,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
at  twenty  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  best 
literary  periodical  which  Geneva  possessed. 
He  was  a  charming  correspondent,  and  in 
spite  of  his  passion  for  abstract  thought, 
his  intellectual  interest,  at  any  rate,  in  all 
the  activities  of  the  day  — politics,  religious 
organisations,  literature,  art  —  was  of  the 
keenest  kind.  And  yet  at  the  time  of  his 
death  all  that  this  fine  critic  and  profound, 
thinker  had  given  to  the  world,  after  a  life 
entirely  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  letters,  was, 
in  the  first  place,  a  few  volumes  of  poems 
which  had  had  no  effect  except  on  a  small 
number  of  sympathetic  friends ;  a  few  pages 
of  pena^es  intermingled  with  the  poems,  and. 
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as  we  now  know,  extracted  from  the  Jour- 
nal ;  and  four  or  five  scattered  ess£f.ys,  the 
length  of  magazine  articles,  on  Mme.  de 
Stagl,  Rousseau,  the  history  of  the  Academy 
of  Geneva,  the  literature  of  French-speak- 
ing Switzerland,  and  so  on !  Apd  more 
than  this,  the  production,  such  as  it  was, 
had  been  a  production  horn  of  effort  and 
difficulty  ;  and  the  labour'  squandered  on 
poetical  forms,  on  metrical  experiments 
and  intricate  problems  of  translation,  as 
well  as  the  occasional  affectations  of  the 
prose  style,  might  well  have  convinced  the 
critical  bystander  that  the  mind  pi  which 
these  things  were  the  offspring  could  hav^ 
no  real  importance,  no  profitable  message, 
for  the  wofld. 

The  whole  Journal  Intime  is  in  some 
sense  AmiePs  explanation  of  these  facts. 
In  it  he  has  made  full  and  bitter  confession 
of  his  weakness,  his  failure ;  he  has  eur 
deavoured,  with  an  acuteness  of  analysis 
no  other  hand  can  rival,  to  make  the  rea- 
sons of  his  failure  and  isolation  clear  both 
to  himself  and  others.  *  To  love,  to  dream, 
to  feel,  to  learn,  to  understand — ^.all  thesQ 
are  possible  to  me  if  only  I  may  be  dis- 
pensed from  willing  —  I  have  a  sort  of 
priinitive  horror  of  ambition,  of  struggle,  oi 
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hsited^  oti  aH  .nvtileh  dissipateB.tbBiaoul  and 
makes  it  dependent  on  external  things  and 
aims.  "^The  joy  of  becoming  once  moi^  conr 
Bcioiia  ol  myself^  ol  listening  to  the  passage 
of  time  and  tb6  flow,  of <  the  uniiwiBal.lilet  is 
sometimeis  enough  to  make  mie  f oiget  «very 
desire  amd  to  quench  in  me  both  the  wish 
to  produce  and  .the  powor  to  execute**  It 
is  the  result  of  •  what  he  himself  cal]^ 
^l^^bl^uiesementdeVinftniJ  He- no  sooner 
make0  a  step /towards  production,  towards 
action  and  the  realisation  of  himself ,  than 
a.  vague:  sense  ol  peril  >  overtakes  him^  Ibe 
huier  life,'  with  its  boundless  horizons  and 
its  indescribable  exaltations^  seeias  esdan? 
geired.  iiishe'  not  about  to  place  between 
himself  and  theiorm^  of.  speculatiYe  truth 
some.'  barrier,  of  seiise  and  matter  fr-  to  .give 
up  the  real  for  the  apparent,,  the  isubstaaae 
for  <  <tha  shadow  ?  Otie  is  ^reminded !  <^ 
Cl6ugh*s  cry  1  under  a  somewhat  similar 
fixpu^ience: —  .    : 

*  If  this  ptire  solace  should  desert  iny  mind, 
What  Were  all  else?  I  dare  uot  risk  the  loss. 
T6  t!he  bid  paths,  Sny  soul!*     •'    '  '      ' 

And  3n  lOlose  combination  with  the*  specut- 
lative  sense,  with  the  tendency  which  carv 
ries  a  man  toward  the  contemplative  study 
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ht  Uh  atid  natilre  as  a  whoAe,  U  the  xiritical 
sense  — theilendenoy  whicb,  in  the  realm  ol 
aetion  and  concrete  p^rforpi^'noe,  canries 
him,  as  Amtel  expresses  it,'  ^^roU  au  d^ 
/<9(i^^;^aind  makes  him  oonsckto  at  onde  of 
the  w^ak'  point/  the>  gemiijof  failure  in  a 
project  or  an  actioni  It:  is  anoth^  aspedt 
of  the  same  idioiqrnQragy.  'Thfe  point  I 
have  reached  seems  ta  be<  explained  by  a 
too  restless  search  fot  perfection,  by  €he 
abuse  of  the  criticaMaonky,  and  by  an 
nnreasonable  distmst  of  first  impralses,  first 
tli^ghts,  first  werdi^i^  Confidence  and 
spkmtaneity  of  life  are  drifting/  out  of  my 
reach^  and  this  is  why  lean  ho  longer  aotif 
For  c^tyifeeofthejcritical  faculty  brings  w^ 
it  itk  natmral  oonseqiieii<tes^^  timidity,  of 
sold/  paralysis  of  the  will,  complete  seli^iis* 
trust.  *  To  know  is  enough  for  me ;  expres- 
i^ion  seems  to  me  often  a  profanity.  .  What 
I  lack  is  diaraoter, ; will,  individuality.'-^ 
*By  what  mystery,'  he  writes-to  M..Soheircr^ 
*  dOjOth^ra  expect  much  fron^  me  ?  whereas 
I  Ijeel  myself  to  )>^  pc2^^ali)^e  of  anything 
serious  or  impoit^p^/^  ,b4^a«ce  ,?i^<fL  ,^- 
puissance  are  the  words  constantly  on  his 
lips.  ^My  friends  see 'what  I  mighib  have 
been  ;  i  see  what  I  am.? 
And  yet  the  literary  instinct  xemains, 
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abd'^tttt  hi  aMd'^ay  be  satisfled.  Amd 
s6'h^  takes  refuge  in  what  he  himBelf  caDA 
^aleb;  exercise,'  tours  de  forte  in  vene^ 
translation  of  thci  mbet  laboriona  and  difflf 
cfdit  kind,  iri  ingenious  vers  d*  occasion,  in 
metrical  exi)eriment»  and  'other  literacy: 
trifling,  as  his  Meiidb  think  it,  o^  tiie^ame 
sort.  *  I  am  afraid  of  gr^tness.  I  am  not 
afiraid  of  ingenuity ;  all  my  published  liteF* 
aiy  essays  are  little  else  than  studies^  games, 
e±ereii^to,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  myseUb 
I  plaiy  Scales,  as '  it  ^wiere' ;  I  itul<  up  sdid 
dofwh^hy  i¥istrumentl  >  I  treUn  my  hintdiand 
make^siire  of  its  ca^)aoity  andr.skill.  //But 
the"Wt)!rk  itself  i«emains  unachleyed;  il.kai 
Idwiiys  ^i^paring.  and  4ieveri  accomplish^, 
atid  my  einergy  is  swallowed  up  in  tl  kimd«of 
bSElrren!  curiosity;'    •  :     -  .      >\,  u  '-i 

-'^'N^  that  he  ^rrenders  himself  iottHA 
natttt^  which  is  stronger  thanhe  all  at  oincsi 
Hiis  idense  6f  duty  ^rebels,  his  consoienoe 
isufters/slrnd  he  makes  resolutfoft^fterresoi- 
IntiOn  to  shake  hhneelf  f^ee  fr6m  the  mental 
tradition*  which  had  taken  such  hoM  upon 
liiita-i^to  write,  to  produce,  to  satisfy  h& 
fiieidfe;  16  18®1,  a  year  after  M,  Scherer 
had  left  Genem,  Amiel  wrote  ^o  him,<d«(- 
!sctibing  his  difficulties'  and  hi»  discourag^^ 
ments,  and  asking^  as  one  may  ask  am  old 
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frietid  otf  o&^s  yoatl),  lor.bfdp  andcomi^^*; 
M.  Sohereor,  mach  touohed  Iiy  tbe  ai^ivU 
answered  ii  plainly.  aii4  fi»nkj^-r  descried 
the  feeling  of  those  who  knew  hiju  as  they 
watched  his  life  slipping  away  ^nmairk^d  l^y 
any  o£the  ac^ierements  of  whi^  his  youth 
had  given  promise,  and  pointed  out  vailouQ 
literary  openings  in  whicht  if  lie  were  to  put 
out  hii3  powers,  he  oould  not  but  succeed- 
To  begin  'with,  he  urged  him  to  jpin,  th^ 
JSevue  Germaniqiie,  then  being  started  by 
Charles  DollfuiB,  Renan^  Littr6,  SM>id  Qtb^rs^ 
Amiel  l^t  the  letter  fear  three  moni^/un-r 
answered,  and,  then  wrote  a  reply  ^bicb  M» 
Soberer'  probably  received  with*  a  ;Si^.p| 
impdti^nee.  Eor,  jrightly  interpreted,  i^ 
meRKutthat  old  habits  were  too  strong,  aud 
that  the  momentary  impulse  had  died  awj^y^ 
When,  a  little  laten,  Zi«4  Mranger^,i9kfBo\- 
lection  of  yerse-translations,  came  o^t,  it 
was  dedicated!  to  M.  Scbeiver,  who  did  nprtj, 
however,  pretend  to  give  it  any  verycordi^ 
feecepti(»)u  .  Amiel  took  bia  -f  riend*B  ooplness 
in  very  good  part,  calling  (him  hjs  *^d(^fr 
RhadamanthAis.  ^  ^  Hpw ;  littto  I  knei^r;!  ^ 
cries  M. '  Scberer.  *  What  I  fffgret  is; to 
have  disooveiEed  too  latfe  by  meaxis  of  th^ 
Journal,  the  key  to  a  problenu  whiph  seemed 
to  me  hardly  serious,  aAd  which,  I  now  fe^ 
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to  have  been  tragid.'  A  Mud  of  reinoiiBd 
seizes  me  that  I  wasttot  ahl^'to  tindeiWaiWI 
my  friend  better,  and' to  i*6ot*e>  Ml  eitifteiv 
ing  by  a  sympathy  Whibfe  wonW  have  been 
amlxttti*eoft*}tyandadiniraition.'        '' 

Was  it  t*iat  adl  the  vvhile  Ami6l  felt  him-J 
self  sure  of  his  revanche  f  that  h^  kneir  the 
value  of  all  thdse  sheets'  of  Journal  'which 
were  slowly  acetimtila^g  under  hW  l^and? 
bid  he  say  to  himself  s6mfetiine8 :  ■  ^-My 
friends  are  wrong ;  my  gifts  ai«l  tay^toiowl^ 
edgearendti  Itistj'Thave  giVeW  expressfloi 
to  thfem '  hi  the  only  way  pbsgdblw  to  me;  and 
when  I  die  it  Will  be  fonrtd-that  I  tdo^tikc 
other  men;  have  performed  tike' task  up-' 
jminted  me,'  and  •cdntribttt^' iny  c^uotai  16 
the  human  store  1  ?  It  is  clear'  *h«t  vei*y 
early  tie'ttegan  to  regard  it  as  p^oBbiblie'  that 
porlfibns  of 'the  Journal  should' be  ^tibli^ed 
dsm^USk  death,  and, ^ to  we?  have '«ienV' fei 
left  'certain  »litiBrfery''insfcnitetions,»  daifed 
ie^eii  yea»*i)efore*iis  last  iHness,'in'^hioh 
hift'exectttors  #^fe^^iirfectett  id  Jjublish  6ti<Jh 
pMts  of  it  as' might  s^m  tatfaem'to'pbsseai 
any  general  IMer^st.  '  But  ii  i^  clear  ated 
that  the!  Journal  was  ridti  id  any  sense, 
written 'fdi  publicatioii.  ''Thfese  pageis,' 
say  the  Geneva  editors,'  *  imm&ii  au  tourant 
^  itf  i>2t^e*-sometinhed  iii"th^*niomiBg« 
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j«'e:jfii?.Ek^d,^.tli^»|:€|pi^titiDft,  %H,JaGuno^ 
i,]i%,^a^^^l^am^.'  i*heffi^nt,  i^,  this,  l^ipd  al 
monologue^,  .i^^^.tiiPUgl^ts.W^  seotim^ntft 

!  ^p4  i  ^i^ ;  ie$.timate  pf  l^ei  <  yailue ,  pf , .  tfe^ 
reppy^q^  tJl?^iffft4«9^  Fa»»-  ^^  geQef;al,  a  Ipw 
pi|i/By  esp^i^y„aur^iig  tjhe  4€pressipii  ^4 
diUiCQVirag?W<?»t,  ^l^  late;: .  y^aiv?.  *  ^Thw 
^miM^ljpi  ippwpj'  lies  Ts^njites  in  ia76„*yej)iTe- 
l^^|ts  f^J^Q  .9U3i(tw*l  pi  agpq^.maRy  iTQiuwes,; 
^l;?.t.pi?o(iig}pus<:w^te  pf  t.u»e,iO^  thpftgMr 
o|  jpt^eijigtli,  Ji ,  It  .?F;iU  Im .  ua^lri  tjp  ,ii?kobQ4y^ 
av4  eyj^ij  tpfi  Dfiy^alirrit  h9»  .rather  Mped 
ipie,  ^  shw'k  Jif ^  tl^an  to  prac^isq ,  it* ' .  'And 
8«ft}iL:,,j^Is  ey^rytyiig  J?  Jj^^j^^^  ,|>rQ4uQ?4» 
tajfiejp^  jl^etJiefir!T-^ffiy:<jp?reapQiidQnGej.t^fiSi^ 
ttipusj^i^ds  of  f  Jourji^l  fpage^,  pjy  l^fiti|i;f?fc 
|py  .articles,  pjy ,  pp^m^,  my  i pot^  ,'pl  ^i^^-f 
Wtit^i?48 -T-,aii!yt^W&  .^et<^5  tW.;  ^it}^^^ 
Jp^yes;  ?; , .  ffo  lyhom,  atm^'  tQ  wl*at  Mve  I  l^oei? 
ijis^ful  ? , ,  Will  ;¥ay'  nam©  suryiye  m^  &  si^gi^ 
aaiy,Wnd  ^iU,  i4i.;fver,,i?a^ftfi  ?^thing  tp 
anybody  ?,;  4;  li^€itOf  np  f^pfOpiant  I  WMu 
a-U i»^  adde4  up  — .notWnjg  l,]. .  |nt pfta«9«e^ 
Uke  the^^e  t^^sJ?*.  «3  nPa^?(^ipipatioft  plia^y 
pp^thumou^  (trmmp^i  pypr.tke  dij^ppfpv^ 
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G^..))is  ^epdto  ftncl:  thie  etiiioiain.'QK'faiB 
feUQW^cijl^isans.  The  Journal  waa  a  relnl , 
^Um  Viean9.of  aatwfying  a  !Reed  oi^tpreuiagi 
,^^«b  Qtl^Qrwi«6,0(mUi  ^ditto  jampot;  >ifet 
grie^^b^ating  idieyiqet'  Isat  nothuls  v  niord. 
It:  414  nQt: still. libe  fens^  of.  lemorae  iotr 
waited  ;  gilts  • » wl4  *  io^ovliliiltiea  wbiaht  iol- 
Ipi^ed:  ipojpf  v^mifll ;  thrqagti  the  ;  paulM 
onpAths .  of  bia  I  last  jdluess,  1  JuUft  Keata,  he 
p«ia9^  anvsbyq.leeUng  it^at  aU;  was  oviar^iaad 
i^a.g?:e|t<igawe.pC,iileilo«bior0y«n      . 

.  , '-li      .i-    •  '•'        '■  !q    '•'» 

..  It  stiU  liemlUiiaior nsto^gatfajsrn^ a. few 
^t8  jaindMiiD|>re8dioiis,o£  adl^erent-knid 
Inpm  ;tli0(iei(W)uO)i.'mei2^ave  be^n  dwelling 
on^  wblebiTfiay.  aerte.  to  comptote'and  coiv 
ject,the,pietw^we;bave  sa  fac drwwn  cit  tbe 
autborc^l  tbiB  Jotunal.  FQarAmiel  is  full  oi 
o(mti»d|oti<»na'  andtsurpnaea^  wfaicb  arelni- 
dq^'OP^  gi^eat^  8oavQ&  of  bia  ikttr^tive'nea^. 
:^%4, Jpiie}  oaiyi  been  /tbd  tblnker, rtheioritia, 
the.J4eallstwe\bave  been  desciibifig,  he 
Wj9uld>neiKerl)ay«  tcrtiohed  oulk^  feeling  a»h^ 
now  doea  ;\  what  makes  Jiim  so  iztteresting 
is  libat  there  was  in  Jxim  a /ond  of  hck^edity, 
a:!teii[^rainentfu)4  disi^Hioni  which -wisre 
P)9)Epetu^U|f  rresioting  against  tibei  ot)pBe8Sioii 
pf  the  tnteUeet  and  its;  atctimifilations.'  It. 
bli?,  ^¥Wn  of .  intallectnfil>  conoent^ration  h^ 
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freed  himself  f pom  All  tmtni^els  of  cbtin^ 
ori  society,  or  even,'  as  he  inBists,  fr6m  all 
i8«ise  of  '^rtona^ity.  But  at  oth^r  Cimes 
Jx)B  vv<aA  the  «hiiiM  son  of  a  comitry  Whidi 
he  loved^  taking  el  warm  interest  in  every- 
thing (Jenevese,  especlaflly  in  e^ery^ing 
that  represented  the  oldei-  life  t)f  the  towii. 
.  Whiea'  it  was  a  Qtie^ibn'  df^  se^paratitig  'tlie 
Genevese  State  from  the  Charch,  whi<^h'httd 
been  the  centre  of  l^e^  national  life  during 
three  centtftfed  ctf  liohotBfable'hi^torjr^miiell 
the  philosopher,  the  cosmopolitan,  threw 
himself  ardently  <^n  to  the  ^dji^of  ih6  op^- 
memts  of  separation,  and-rejoieedlin  ih^it 
■wictoryw'  -A  large  ^roporlioii'Of  'his'pMims 
4eal  with  -  irirtional  -  subjects.^ '  He '  Wi4i4/  otae 
of  tAiei  first  members  oi  *L*lmUiutG^n&- 
vo(^^'  founded  ift  lB53i  and  he  tK!>bk  n^'w^rm 
Imterest'  iri  the  rnQrement^  s«aned>  byM: 
£ag&ne'  Rambert  towai^s  1870,'  tot  t^^im-!- 
proyemetit  of  ^bondat^  education  thl^irgh- 
ont  J'leirch^speafciMlig  Switzertend.'  Obe^it>f 
his  friends  dwells  fwith  efisplftisis  cm  his 
*  sen»pfofond  de»  ^ationalUk^^  'd^9  tttfigii^^ 
dea  Tfi&es, '  -^  oni  his ' love  'fbr  'local  clia^acVer^ 
isties^  for  eyer7th4|i^  *  deep^roooed  hi  <  tbe 
pa&t,  aifd  =  helping'  to  susltiaiiL'^tHe  pk^senti 
He  is  oohvzttced  that  noi  State  dbn!' live 'arid 
thrive) without  acel^rtaln  hutnbe^ of  tt^onal 
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tNTRODtJCTIOK.  Ixxl 

pf^udiced,  without  a  priori  lueliefs  and  i^ 
ditions.  It  plieiases  hhu  to  0^  that  there  id 
a  fdTCe  iki  the  6ei]bet)d6e  nationality  which 
Tekis^  the  leyelling  influences  of  a  cuidi^' 
radlctdldin ;  it  r^jbicto  Mm  that  Gendta '  had 
noC  yet  become  a  inere  cc^y  of  anything, 
and  «hit  she  i&'8«lll  oaiMible  of  df^ldhigfof 
hersfelf:  Those  who  say  to  hef,  ♦'Do  as 
they  do  at  New  York,  at  Paris,  at  Rome,  at 
BOTlin,'Via« still inthe minority.  Th^'ddc- 
trinaireB  "Mio  Would  split  her  ttp  ia^d  de^ 
«troy  her'  aaalty  WMte  theii  breath  upon  httr.' 
Siw  dirines  it&e  snire  laid  lor  her,  and' 
tuins  iiway .  I  like  this  pr6of  of  vi^lity . » 
/iHisi  love  of  traTBlling  nev^  leflf  hiin. 
I*arl8  atlbaeted!  him,  as  it  attracts  all  Who 
ding  to>lett^,  and  he  gained  ai  one  timel 
6t  I  ianbther!  ^  -  ojsrtain  amount  i  bf  acquaint^J 
ancd  withiFf eiich:  titcnreury  meA%  In  1B52  wei 
find  Mm^or  > » t  time  bronight  into  '■  oon«^LCt 
Witii  Thieriryj  Lainennsls/Bgrangep,  Mignet, 
etc.,  as  weAl  as  With  ;Rdmantics '  like  Alfred 
de  Vigny  and !  ali§4i)hil0  <  Gautiei^.  :iThev# 
are  poems  addressidd  to  Be  ¥igny  attd  Qm^ 
tier  in:  his  first  published:  volume  of  1864; 
He  :^  visits  Italy  and  his  (4d  haonts  anii 
Irleiidt('i^t6ednany  more  than  once,  and  in 
general  kept/ >ilihe  current  of  his  lifd  fresh 
aMd^gorous'byhis  openness  to  impresBi^ms 
and  additions  from  without. 
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,  9e'  iWM^  8.9:  ¥1B  i]»a;y<d^said«  a.  djoHs^tf ttl.  dor^ 
cdsppoden^^  t»kiag  paiiift  with,  (the  smaUest 
qp^^/a^.Wtbm;  av«flM(U)0iFeto  q£  In^ods; 
iii(a,(rtijl^^.^  His.  W(8*  poUiiaiiiatiire  ta^be 
g!9fll&r^i;ts^«W^|skt6d  at  its  true  yaliw,;  t^i 
motwes.iwhiioli*, govern^  ,Jii»..UIe.  wwr©  toQi 
i^Qi^  feow*  the  Qniioary!  »iotiiire»  ofc  lniWaii: 
Qf^fi^^ti  ^n^  his  oharaotomtios  justtboati 
Vjjiichihftva^^ftys  excited  th^.^tsue^^M 
uQt .  ti^  I  scpm>  of  Uie  mcsre .  fiirac^ie^l  i  aocl 
Yigoijoijifl  ox^ef  of  «Mudj3,'i .  J^obahly.i^boo,^ 
e9pi9C4»l\y>  in  bis  latetv  y)M(Is-r-^tfae^e  waeiAi 
oert^iA  *iaiQO«nt  of  •seiffeondcioiiaiiioMt  oaA 
artj^olaUty  in  hiif  attitude!  towavds  itha 
QUter  iwoyld, .  wbicb  Waa  i  the ;  resulti  partly 
o^  :1^ei  social  difficulties,  •  ^e(  haTe>deseiibedj 
mMTtly.Qt  biSi>0]«vn,  sense  ol  diHereuce  Ir9tti> 
blAsnfFQundiiiga,  and  partly  a^aia^ol^that 
tim^lity  qI  naAune,  ^t  selMistmsi^  which: 
is  revealed  .to  ns  in  tdie  J<aOLmAl;'<  BoCbiat  he 
T^as  .by  ,no  meanai^eiiAvaUyipppdilar^  and 
the  great!  isuooess:  :of  *  ;fihei  Jouondil  is  sti^^ .  a 
iPiXiSltCfry  .to  ;ihe  jnajoil^y  of '  thoae;  who  ^ew 
hj^  niKN?ely  as  a>f  eUow-cdtizen  ia^  acquaintn 
ance*  iBut'hiS'f fiends  iloyed  him  and  be^ 
Ib^ed  i&  bim,  and  the  lesetvJsdtisltadenti 
whose  ;Baanners  were  i thoughit>  ;afifected » to 
general  society^  conld  and^ididipaake  bim- 
s^tdeli^^ul  to  those  whoiundeistood  Ush 
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or  ili^MA  w^o  jboo^edtto  Ihim  Jor,iaSecti(mk 
*AceQr(lmg  ta.my  letiepoftbramcidi  of  hmi\ 
wrHe»  AL  $ch§y6Ti; hbe  wasibright;  aoclaWe^ 
9.  dianniog;  cpn^pa^oniu  Oi^rs  who  knew 
him  bQtt«r  fin(^.k)9geiTitliaa  lae^y  the  saioe. 
The  nu)hUii^  ol.his  disposition  counltei^aoteii 
hi3  tend^ney.  to  esaggemtions.  ol  feeliBg^i 
In  9pitB  ol  :hifti6it8.ol  :melancholy;  his  »atu^ 
iral  timi' of.  mind  wau^  cheerful;, up  to  jthei 
end  he  w^  youngyi^'iOhild  even^  amused  \syi 
m^e  nothings;  amI.whoeTet  hftd  helurd; 
him  lai^.hisheartyTBtudjenli's  laugh,  woiiddi 
hayo^  i^nimd.  it  difficulty  to  identify  him  with 
thet  aatilH)^  lOf  mx  many  sOmbna  pages;*  *.M.. 
BiiVm,  Jlus-^^ldj/pupU,  3reitkeHi(l];er£f  ,him.  as 
*!  strong  ftud  a^ti^  still  hcuidsome,  delights 
luldn  pjonyersation^  ready  to  lunuse  aoftd  -ha 
amu3ed<'/i  Indeed^  U  the  pho.u^gtcliphstiaf. 
him  are  tO:  h$i  tzmsted^  these  iftust  doMiye  heeal' 
sometWug  speoiaUy  eAtiactiye  in  the  sensi-* 
tiye,  eJ^resaive  faoeiii^tbits  lofty  brow^ 
^nie;  eyeS)  and  Jwidly ,  mpuith.  It  is  tibtei  i»»e^ 
Qf;  a-  poet  Tfither  than  of*  a  stUKlent,  and^ 
makes ipne  undemtanid  certain, othei:;. little: 
points  ^ifhieh  ihiS'  friends  lay:  atreds  on,  tt^  f ott 
InsHamce^jhia  loi^e  ior  and  popularity  wilh> 
Qhi}dfiei]<i '  A' '  •■(• -i-i  !'j/'  i^''-', . '  ■. .'  ■:.-.jli'i 
.  In  ,ys  ipoiemsi,  or.  at  any  mte.  in  the  earlier. 
on^S).  1  this  lighter,  side  Jinds  more  :  expresf) 
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siony  proporMonilly/ than  iik  the  Journal. 
In  the  volamei  ida^led  Graihs  de  MU,  pub-: 
lishedin  1864,' find  containing  iersewritteri 
between  the'  agi^  of  <  e^hteidn  and  thiirtyj 
there  are  'poeonft  'addreesed,  now  to  his 
sisterv  now  tof  old  Geneves^  &f<dnds;'and 
now  to  famoEis  men; 'Of  other  ebnntries 
whom  he  had  seen  and  madelriiends  with 
in  parsing,  which,  read  side  by  side  witin 
th6  Joumallntime^' hriag  a  certaili  gleam 
and  sjpaJrkle  Into  ab'  o^erwise  sombre  pifs 
ture.  A^iel  was  never  ^sl'ma^ter^  of  poetical 
form ;  •  his  veihiei  compared'  to  bts^  jjTose,'  is 
tame  and  lettered':  it  never  -reaches  •  the 
glow  ahd^  splendooar  of  ecx^tiession  which 
mark  the  finest '  passages  of  the^  Journal.  '  It 
has '  ability,  tiiought'-^  beauty  even,  'of  a 
oertaioi  totod^  but  w^  plastic  pot^r,  riono  of 
the  incommui^ieabie  mla^c  which  a  George' 
liHot  seeks  for  in  Tafny  While  it  comes  nn- 
asked,  to  deck  with  itopeiishable  charm  the 
commonplace  mfeitaphy stc  and  the  sim^isr 
emfrtioBS  of  a  Tennyson  or  a  Bums:  ■  Stilly 
as  AraiePS'Work,!  his  poetJ<y>has  an  interest 
for  those  who  are^  interested  4n  him.  Sin- 
cerity is  written  in  "evcrSr  Iftui  of 'it.  *  Most 
of  the  thoughts  and  experiences  with  whibh 
one  grows  familiavin  the  JimmAJl^Ye  re- 
peated in  it;i  the '  same ^jotys,  thle  tdaime  as*' 
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iV<nBOJivetiwu  hat 

pirations«  t^  samd  ;  aortrows*  ai«' visible 
throughout  it,  so  that  in  reading  it  one  is 
more  and  m0pe  Invpreftsied  with  ttie  force 
and  reality  of  the  inner  life  which  hks  left 
b^feihd  it' so  dfefinltfe  ail  image  of  itself. 
And  every  now  and  thep  tl^e,  pcjepas  add  ,a 
detail,  a  new  impression,  which  seems  by 
^ntTASt  to  ^ye  fresh  inaltieto  the  fifte*«{ttin 
specu^tioDSy  the  lofty  despairs^  of  the 
^orns^]..  Take  these  versus,,  wriibt^n  at 
twenty-one,  to.  hia  youngei*  siiter --* 

'Treize  ans !  et  sip  i^p.  U^ny,  aucun  baiser  de 

m^re  .    ,  .     , 

Ne  viendrky  pauvrd  ^hfant,  InVoquer  le  bon- 

heurj 
Treizeans  I  et  dalns  6e']btir.niA  regard  de  ton 
■■  pdrei'       '   ■'      '     ' !  •• 
Ne  f  era  d'all^gnes^e  t^nouir  t^n  ooBor. 

*  Orpheline,  c'est  Ik  le  iiom  dent  tu  t'appelles, 
Oiseati  u4  dans  a&  nid  que  la  foudre  a  brise ; 
De  la  couY^e,  h^as !  seuls,  trois  petits,  satiS' 

ailes  .  .  '  ;      '    • 

Furent  lanc^  an  y«nt,  loindu'reste  ^ras^. 

'  Et,  semes  p,ar  I'^clair  s^ir  les  ijaQntSj,  d^s  les 

plaines, 
Un  meme  toil  eneor  n'a  pa  lea  abiiiter, 
Et  do  foyer  natal,  malgr^  leurs  <  plaintes 

values 
Dien,  peut-dtre  longtemps,  voudra  le»)foArter. 
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torn  AMicii^s  uouwital. 

'Pbnrtant  .  console^oi  I     'pense^,    dans     tea 

alarmes^ 
Qa'4in  double  bian  te  r^te,  espoir  et  sowe* 

TJdq  main  dans  le  ci^  poor  essuyer  tes 

Jarmes;  ., 

Un'e  main  ici-bas',  ehfant,  pour  te  b^nir.' 

;  T?he  last  stanza  is  especially  poet,  tiiid  ifl 
none  of  them  is  there  much  poetical  prom- 
ise. But?  the  pathetks  imagd  of  a  forlorn 
and  orphaned  childhood,  *wn  nid  que  la 
foudre  a  brise^^  which  it  calls  up,  and  the 
tone  of  brotherly  aflectloii,  linger  in  onie''s 
memory.  And  thrqu^U  muc^i  of  the  voturpe 
of  1863,  in  th(B  verses  to  *  My  Godson/  or 
\p.  the  pl^ara^iug.pojepa  to.Loiiloi:i,  the  little 
girl  who  at  five  years  old,  daisy  in  h9.nd, 
had  sworn  •"him  eternal  frietld'^ip  over 
Gretchen's  game  of  *  Er  lieht  mich  —  lieht 
rriich  mc/fiC,*  one  hears  the  same  tender 
note-    .  ;  .  -    -        ,  : 

*  Merci,  proph^tique  fleurette, 

.  '  Corolle  k  I'dracle  vainqaeur, 
Car  voilk  trois  ans,  paquerette, 

'    Que  tu  ni'ouvri^  un  p'etit  Cofebir/ 

'  Et  depnis  trois  hivers^  Ma  belle, 
li'enfaat  aux  graiids  y4ux  de  relouis 
Maintient  son  petit  coeur  fidele,- 
Fid^l^  comme  aux  premiers  Jours.'         ' 
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. '  iirmoiKTeTiow.  /  ilxatvil 

Hid  last  poetical  rolvime^iJonr  d^  ^i&, 
published  in  1880,  te  kfinidre  iltiifbrmiy 
melancholy  alid  didactid  i6  t6n^'than  th^ 
two  earlier  (iollections'from  wlich  Mre  have 
been  quotirig.  But  though  the.  ^dominant 
note  is  one  of  p^in  and  austerity ». of  pl^ilos- 
ophy  touched  with  emotion,  and  the  gen- 
eral tone  more 'purely  inttospeetive,  there 
are  many  traces  in  it  of  the  younger  *Amiel, 
dear,  for  yery  ordfnary  human  reiusons,  to 
his  sisters  and  his  friehdfe.  AndJ'ih^ge^- 
eraL  the  pathetic  interest  <)f  the  book  'for 
all  whose  sympathy  answers, to  what.jpf^orge 
Sand  calls  '  les  tragedies  que  la  petisee  aper- 
^it  et  que  Pceil  ne  vdit  point y^' is  very  greaft; 
^An*iel 'published  ft  a  year  before'  his  death, 
and  the  struggle  with  failing  powenwhich 
the  Journal  reveals  to  li^  in  itk' Maddest  and 
mosf^  intimate  reallity,  i^  here  expressecl  in 
fl^pri^l  res^JTX^ilMa'^  i^ea^F^!^  t9r;n. "  If^iijth, 
doubt,  submission,  teiidernes^.,  of  . ieeling, 
infinitei  .aspiration t.  moral  paasion,  rthat 
straining  hope  of  something  beyond,  which 
is  tl^&  life,  of  the  religious  soid-^they  are 
«dl  here,  and  the  Dernier  Mat  with  {which 
Ihe  sad  little  volumo  ends  is  poor  AjmiePs 
epitaph  on  himself,  bis  conscious  idfewell 
to  that  more  public  aspect  of  his  life  in 
"Which  lie  had  suffered  much; and  achievied 
comparatively  so  little. 
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bUEVlli  AlfJBI.'S  JOURNAL. 

'Nous  aCJiroqa  k  plaisMrcompH^  le  bonthe^n 
Et  par  un  id^aj,  ^ri yple  fijt  anborn^iir 

Attache  nos  cceur8  ii  la  terce ; 
Dupes  des  f aiK  dehors  tenus  pour  i'important^ 
Mille  choses  pour  nous  oht  du  pr^x  .  .  ■  ^^ 
ponrtant  -        :  .  . 

Una  seule  etait  n^eessaire* 

*  8ai»  fin.  nous  prodiguona  ealoola^  efforts,  tra^ 

vaux; 
Cependant,  au  milieu  des  sneers,  d^  hra^os   , 

En  nous  quelque  chose  soupire; 
Multipliant  nos  ^  et  nos  soins  de  fourmig, 
Nous  voudrions  nous  faire  une  foule  d'amifi  ... 

POtu-tant  un  seul  pouvait  suffire. 

'  Viotime  des  d'^sirs,  esclave  des  regrets, 
ii'homme  s'agite;  et  s'use»>  et,  vieUlii  sa9? 

progr^s  ,.    ...       , 

Sur  sa  toile  de  P^niflope ;  i 

Comme  en  sage  mourant,  puissions-nous  dire 

en  paix 
**3*Bi  trop  longtemps  err^,  chei*ch€;  je  Ine 
trompals; 
Tout  est  bien,  mon  Dleu  m'enveloppe.'^^ 

Upon  the  small  remains  of  Amiers  prose 
oiitside  the  Joomal  these  is  no  occasion  to 
dwell.  The  two  essays  on  Madame  de  StaSl 
and  Rousseau  contain  much  fine  critieal 
remark,  and  might  find  a  piace  perhaps  as 
an  appendix  to  some  future  edition  of  the 
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StumBfl ;  .aad  mine  of :  the  Pkn»6es^  pub- 
Jiihed  IB  the  latter  half  of  thev^ume  coa- 
talniDg  the  Oraitu  de  MUt  are  worthy  of 
jpresermtkm.  Butt  in  genetal,  "vvhateyer  he 
hibiaelf  pilblishM  waa  infeiibr!  to  what 
4siig^t  itiBtly  have  been  eoEpected  of  Mm, 
and  ho  one  wall  more  conacioua  of^tiie  faot 
thanrhiihadf;  >  -x'      ■  <    ■  -  -  •'- 

i  The  atory  ^  Ms.  fatal  lUlhefls;  of  'the 
Weikry  «tmggle  for  health^  whic^  filled  the 
last  seven  yeara  c^  his  life,  i»  taibkiAdantly 
toUinithe  Jo«niiU:->-^we''nrastinot  repeat  It 
hero."*  He  had  nevdr  been  a  strong  mari, 
and  at  fifty^ree  he  reeeived/at  his  doo- 
tor's  hands,  hiearrSt  de  niort.  We  are 'told 
ithot*  %hat'  killed  him  was<  *  h^nrt  disease, 
complieated  by  disease'  of  the  larynx/  and 
thdt  he  suffered  *  much  ai^  lon^. '  He  w«6 
buried  kk  thel  cemetery  of  Clarens,  not  far 
from  lus>  great  eoBtemporaory  Alexandre 
Vinet;  and  the  affection  of  a  sonlptot 
friend  provided  the  monument  which  now 
marks  his  resting-place.    <  >  : 

We  have  thus  exhausted  all  the  biograph- 
ical material  which  is  at  pi^sent  available 
for  the  description  of  Amiel's  life  and  rela- 
tions towards  the  outside  world.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  fri^diii  ^to  whom  the 
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Ixsai  amieVb  JMmnLkJj, 

cbargiBi  of « bis  niemory  hu  been  speoiaAty 
^ommktod  majr  see  tiieir.  way  in  tbe  fiotiirfl, 
df  not  ito.a  formal  biogri^hy^  whibh  is  very 
likely  better. left  xmattempted^  at:  least  to  a 
nrolamejof!  Letters,  whieh  i^oaldr  comi^te 
tiie!  Jotamal  Jntime,  as  Jdul»^rt*.s  Obrre- 
spdnddn6€  competes  thei  Bens^esi  There 
must  be  ample  material  for  it  ;*  and  AnueTs 
letters  would:  pr()bably  Stpply  ns  with  tilore 
of  that  literary/ and  critical  reflection  which 
hisinUiad  {produced  so  f leelji  and  so  meiif  ab 
lon^!^  there  was  i no  qnestioa  of  ipnbtieii- 
tion,  but  which  is  at  present  S6mewduit 
overwel^ted  in  the  Journal  Intime.  ( •  < '  . 
Bui  whether  biogiftphyor^orrespodd^nGe 
is  ever  forthcoming  or  not»  .the  .  Joumetl 
remains — and  the  Journal  is  the  impoprtant 
matter.  We  shall  read  the  Letters  il  thi^y 
'^pear,  as  we  now  read  the  PdemS,  for  tbb 
Jtoiunal's.  sakeu: .  Xhe  xoan  himself,  as  poet, 
teacher^  and  /IzY^o^eurf;  produced  no;  appre- 
ciable effect  on  his  generation  ;  but  the 
posthumous  record^  of  his .  inner  life  has 
stirred  the  hearts  of  readers  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  won  him  a  niche  in'  the  JHou86  of 
FiupQEe.  .  What  are  the  rfeasbns  for  this 
striking  transformation,  of  a  man^s  position 
-^a  transformation  which;  as  M.  Scherer 
says,  will  ranki  among  the  curiosities  df 
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IKTBaDUOTIDM^.  Izaod 

literafy  history  ?  fo  otihei  woida^  what  has 
^▼en  the  Journal  iTitime  its  sadden  and 
unexpected  success  ? 

In  the  first  {dace,  no  donht^  iits  poetical 
quality t  its  heauty  of  mannjer-^tliat  finie 
hteraiy.  expression  in  which  Amiel .  has 
been  iLble  to  clothe:  the  subtler  processes  of 
thought,  DO  less  than  the  secrets  of  relig- 
ious feeling,  or  the  aspects  of  natural  scen- 
ery. Style  is  what  gives  value  and  currency 
to  tiiotight,  and  Amiel,  in  spite  of  all  his 
'Oermanismsi  has  style  of  the;  best  kind. 
iie  ixMsesses  in  i>ro6e  that  induipensable 
magic  which  he  kM^  in  poetry.  Hia  style, 
indeed,  is  by  no  meahs  always  ik  bartnony 
with  the  central*  Erench  tradition.  '  Proba- 
bly a  Freiichman  will  be  inclined  'to  ^apply 
Sainte^euve's  remarks  on  Amiel^s  elder 
coimtryman,  Bodolphe  Topffer,  to  Amiel 
himself :  —  *0'e««  ainsi  qu'on  icrit  dans  les 
HttSratiHrea  qui  n^ont  point  de  oapUale,  de 
quartier  general  claasique^  ou  d^Academie; 
d^tst  mnstqu^un  AUnmand,  qu^un  Ameri- 
catA,  oumeme  un  Anglais,  ubH.  a  ion  gre  dp 
JO  Icmgue*  En  France  au  contraire,  ou  il 
y  a  une  AtaMmie  Fran^^ise  • ,  -. ,  .  on 
doit  trotuver  qu'un  tel  style. est  une  trea- 
grande  nouveauti  et  le  suocis  quHl  a  ohtenu 
tm  levdntfmefi^ ;  il  a  fallu  him  des  ciraon' 
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ttaneesrpeur  jr  prfyar^.^  .No  doabtthd 
'prepav^Uioj^  ^ircunistance  in  Amidra:caae 
hafl  been  just  that  Gtearmanisation  of  the 
Erenoh  mind  on  which  M.  Taine  and  M. 
Bourget  dwell  with  t  so  mudh  en^ihasis^ 
But,  be  ikds  as  it  inay»  there  ia  no  mistaking 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  of  the  best 
living  writers  of  French!  have  hailed  these 
pages  *-^  instinct,  as  .one  declares ^  *^with  a 
strange  and  marvelloos  ik^trj ; '  iuU  of 
phrases  *  cP  une  intense  suggestion  de  beaut^i^ 
aocolrding  to  another.  Not  that  the  whdlB 
of  tiie  ikmrnal  flows  with  the  same  eaM, 
the  satie  felicity.  There  are  a  certain 
nomberiof  passages  where  Amiel  ceases  to  be 
this  ^ritery  and  becomes  the  technical  philipB- 
opher  V  theve  are  o^ih^rs,  though^  not  many, 
into*  whieba  certain  German  heaviness  and 
diffuseness  has  crept,  dulling  the  edge  ot 
the  sentences,  and  retarding"  the  develop- 
ment of  the  thought  When  all  deductions 
have  beeh  made,  however,  AmieP«  sclaim  is 
still  first  and  foremost,  the  dfUm  of  the 
|K>et  and  the  artist;  of  the  inan  whose 
'thought  uses  at  will  the  harmonies  and 
Tesources  of  speech,  and  who  hJEut  attained, 
in  -^ords  of  his  own,  *  to  the  fuU  and  mas« 
terly  expresaioh  of  hiiUBslf;' 
llien  to  thie  ixyi^tical  beauty  of  manner 
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which  first  helped  the  book: to,  penetrate, 
/dire  sa  trouie,  as  the  French, say,  we  must 
add  its  extraordinary  psychological  interest. : 
Both  as  poet  and  as  xMsypholpgi^t,  Amiel 
mak^s  another  link  in  a  special/ ti;a(lition ;. 
he  adds  another  name  to  the  list,  fof  those 
who  have  won  a  heai^ng  f ronx*  their=  tellows 
as  interpreters  of  the  innw:  life,  as  the 
reveaiers  of  man  to  himself.  .He .  i£ih  tlxe 
successor  of  St.  Augustine  and  Dapt€^;  Jie. 
is  the  brother  of  Obermann:an4  Mfi-^^e 
de  Gudrin.  What  others  have  done  for  the 
i^iritual  life  of  other  generations  he  has 
done  for  the  spiritual  life  of  this,  and  the 
wealth,  of  poetical^  scientific,  <an4'  psycho- 
logical faculty. which  he  has  brou^t  to  the 
analysis  of  human  feeling  and  human  per- 
ceptions places  him -^  so  far  as,  the  present 
cenitiiry  is  concerned-^ at  the;head:of  ithp 
small  and  delicately^^ted  clas^  to  which 
he  bdongs*  For  beside  his  spiritual  experi- 
ence Obermann*s  is  superficie^l,  and  JVlaurice 
de  Gu6rin*s  a  passing  trouble,  a  mere  quick 
outburst  of  passionate  feeling.  Amiel  in- 
deed has  neither  the  contanuqus  romantic 
beauty  nor  the  rich  descripsljive  wealth  of 
Senanoour.  The  Dent  de  Midi,  w;ith  its, 
untroddto  solitude,  its  primeval  silences 
and  its  hovering  eagles,  the  Swiss  landscape 
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described  in  the  'Fragment  on  the  Raiiz 
de  Vach^s^'  tiie  smnmer  moonlight  on  the 
Lake  of  Neufohfttel, — these  yarioos  pietoves 
are  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  finished 
artists  in  words  that  literature  has  pro^ 
dnced.  But  how  trae  George  Sand's  criti-* 
clsm  isl  ^Chiess  Obermann  la  sensibUiU 
est  active,  V intelligence  eat  paresseuse  ou 
insufflsanteJ*  He  has  a  certain  antique 
pdWer  of  making  the  truisms  of  life  si^n- 
did  arid  impressive.  No  one  can  write 
more  poetical  excises  than  he  on  the  old 
text  of  puhris  et  nmbfa  aumua,  but  beyond 
this  his  philosophical  power  fails  him.  As 
soon  bA  he  leaved  the  region  of  iromlantia 
description  how^  wearisome  the  pag^s  are 
apt  to  gi*6w !  Instead  of  a  poet,  ♦  un  ergo* 
teur  VQltairien ;  ^  instead  of  th^  explorer 
of  fresh  secrets  of  the  heart,  a  Parisian 
talking  a  cheap  cynicism  I  Intelleotually, 
the  ground  gives  way ;  there  is  no  solidity 
of  knowledge,  no  range  of  thought.  Above 
all,  the  scientific  idea  in  our  sense  is  almost 
absent ;  so  that  while  Amiiel  represents  the 
modem  mind  at  its  keenest  ahd  best,  deal- 
ing at  will  with  the  vast  additions  to  knowl- 
edge which  the  last  fifty  years  have  brought 
forth,  Senancour  is  still  in  the  eighteenths- 
century  stage,  talking  like  Rousseau  of  a 
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returiL  to  piimitire  maAaeis,  and  discussing 
CJiuristianity  in  the  tone  ol  the  Enicyclopidiei 

Maurice  de  Gu^rin,  again,  i&  the  ioyenUm 
of  uew  teijms  in  the  language  of  feeling,,  a* 
poet  as  Amiel  and  Senancour  are^  His.  Ictve 
of  nature^  the  eiyi^^passlon  which  breathes 
in  his  letters  aiid  journal,  has  a  strange 
saTOUr,  a  force,  and  flame  which  is  aU  his 
own.  Beside  his  actual  sense  of  comnuinity 
with  the  visible  worlds  Amides  Ioyc  of  4and«' 
scape  has  a  tame,  didactic  air.  The  Swiss 
thinlcer.i3  too.rea4y  to  make  pature.  a  mere 
vehicle  of-  moral  cor  philosophical  thought: 
Maurice  de  Gu^rin  loves  hex  fox.  herself: 
alone,  and  has  found  words  to  describe  her. 
influence  over  him  of  extraordinary  individ- 
uality aud  power.  But  for  the  rest  the  story, 
of  his  inner  life  has  but  small  value  in  the 
history  of  thought.  His  .difficulties  do  not: 
go  deep  enough;  his  struggle  Is  inteljeotur: 
ally  not  serious  enough -r- we  see  in  it  only, 
a  common  incident  of  modem  ezperienoei 
poe!ticaUy  told;  it  throws  no.  light  <m.thp 
genesis  «nd  progre^  of  the  great  f  orc^ 
which  are  moulding  and  renovating. (th^, 
thought  of  the  present— *  it  t^^  us.fiot^iijLg 
for  the  future. 

No,  — there  is  much  more  in  the  Jottmal 
Intim^  than  the  imagination  or  the  poetical 
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g^ow  whioh  Amiel  shares  with  his  immedi- 
ate predecessors  in  the  art  of  confession-^ 
writings  His  boolt  is  representative  ^  of 
human  experience  irbits  more  intimate  and 
personal  forms  to  an  extent  hardly  equalled 
since  R6usseau.  For  his  study  of  himself 
is  only  a  means  to  an  ehd»  'What  inter- 
ests me  in  myself,*  he  declares,^  is  that  I 
find  in  my  own  case  a  genuine  example  of 
human  nature,  and  therefore  a  8pecim<en  of 
general  value.*  It  is  the  human  conscious- 
ness of  to-day j  of  the  fnodem  worlds  iii  its 
twofold  relation  —  its  relation  towards  the 
infinite  and  the  unknowable,  and  its  rela^ 
tion  towards  the  visible  universe  M^ieh  con- 
ditions it  —  which  is  the  real  subject  of  the 
Journal  Intime,  There  are  few  elements 
of  our  present  life  which,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  are  not  inade  vocal  in '  these 
pages.  AmiePs  intellectual  interest  is  un- 
tiring. Philosophy,  science,  letters,  art,  — 
he  has  i>enetrated  the  spirit  of  them  all ; 
there  is  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  within! 
the  wide  range  of  modem  activities  which 
he  has  not  at  one  time  or  other  felt  the 
attraction  of,  and  learnt  in  some  sense  to 
understand.  *  Amiel,*  says  M.  Kenan,  *  has 
his  defects,  but  he  was  oertahily  one  of  the 
strongest  speculative  heads  who,  during  the 
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pcnod  fixmi  1845  to  1880^  hliye  reflected 'on 
the  natnire  c^  things.*  And,  although  » 
oerUin  fatal  spiritual  weakness  debarred! 
him  to  a  great  extent  from  the  worid  of 
joactioal  life,  his. sympathy  with  aotion, 
w:hether  (it  was  the  actioh  of  tl^  .politician, 
or  the  social  reformer,  or  m^rely  that 
steady  half-ccmseious ;  performance  oi  iits 
daily<  i  duty '  which  keeps  humanity  sweet' 
md  livings  was  Unfailing.  Hisihomzon  was 
not  bounded  by  his  own  >  prisont-oelVi  or  by 
that  dream-world  which  he  has. described 
with  so  mu(^  subtle  beauty;  rather  .the? 
enei^es  which  should  ha^e  found  their 
natuilal  Expression  in  literary  or  family  life, ' 
pest^iip  within  tba  mind  itself,  excited^  in  fit 
a  perpetual  eiigornieds  for  intellectual  dis- 
covery, and  !neW  powers  of  ^ymtpaihy  with 
whaterer  drossed  its  field  of  vision* 

80  that  the  thinker,  the  historian^f  the^ 
critic,  will  find  Mmself  at  home  with  Amiel. 
The  power  of  organising  his  jtbought,  the 
art  of  writaug  a,  booky  monumenium  aei'e 
perenniu8^  was  hideed  denied  him — he  la- 
ments it  bitterly ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  receptivity  itself,  responsive  to  all  the 
great  fbrees  whieh  move  the  time,  catching 
and  reflecting  on  the  mobile  mirror  of  his. 
mind  whatevier  winds  ^ureblovnngj  from  th^ 
hiUs  of  thought 
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:  And  if '  the  thinker  is  at  home  mth  him^  i 
so  too  are  the  religious  minds,  the  natures 
for  whom  Gk)d  and  dutj  are  the  foundation 
of  existence.  Here,  indeed^  we  come  to 
the  innermost  secret  of  Amiel?s  charm,  Uie^ 
fact  which  probably  goes  f arth^  t^an  aoiy 
other  to  exj^in  his  fascination  for  a  large' 
and  growing  class  of  readers.  For,  while^ 
he  represents  all>  the  intellectual  completxi* 
Ues  at  a  time  bewildered  by  the  range 
and  -  number:  of '  its  own  alcquisitions,  the 
religious  instinct  in  hun  Is  as  strong  and 
tenacious  as  in  any  of  the  representadre 
exponents  of  the  life  of  faith.  The  intel- 
lect is  clear  and  unwavering ;  but  the  heart 
clings  to  old  tradiitions,  suKd  steadies  itsellr 
on  the  rock  of  duty.  Hib  Oalvinistic  trains: 
ing  lingers  long  in  him  |  and  what. detaches* 
him  from  the  Hegelian  school^  with  wMeh  he- 
has  much  in  6ommon,  is  his  own  stronger 
sense  of  personal  need,  hiis  preoccupation 
with -the  idea  of  *sih.'  *  He  speaks,'  says 
M.  Renan  contemptuously,  :*of  sin,  of  sal- 
vation, of  redemption  j  and  conversion,  as 
if  these  things  were'  realities.  He  asks  me. 
"What  does  M.  Kenan  make  of  sin?" 
Eh  bieni  je  ^rois  que  je  le  supprimeJ*  But 
it  is  just  because  Amiel  is  prof oundly  sen- 
sitive to  the  problems  p|  j^vU  and  responsi«i 
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Mity,iiiid  M.  Renan  dismissed  them  wkii 
tliis  half-tolerant;  half-sceptic&l  smile,  that 
M.  Kenan's '/Sfot(v«Ht>9  inform  and  entertain 
OS, -while  t^e  Journ^  Intirke  makes  a  deep 
impression  on  t6at  moral  sense  which  is^  at 
the  root  of  individual  and  national  life: 

The  Joom^l  is  full/ indeed,  of  this  note 
of  pet^onsA  religiO!^.  R^igion,  AiiM  de^^ 
dates  again  and  ligfllhi,  cannot  be  re|4a«ed 
by  ^hiloiiophy.  The  redemption  of  the  in- 
t^ligence  ils  not  the  redemption  of  ik& 
heart.  The  philosopher  and  critic  may 
succeed  in  demonstrating  that  the  various' 
definite  iorms  into  which  the  religious 
thought  Of  mattl  has  thrown  itself  through^ 
out  history  are  not  absolute  truth,  but  only 
the  temporary  creations  of  a  need  which' 
gradually  and  surely  outgrows  them  all:' 
'The  Trinhrfi  the  life'  to  come*  paradise' 
and  hell,  may  cease  to  be  dc^mas  and  spir^ 
itual  realities,  the  form  and  the  letter  may 
vanish  away  —  the  question  of  human-^ 
ity  remains:  What  is  it  which  saves?* 
AmiePs  answer  to  the  question  will  recall 
to  a  wide  English  circle  the  method  and 
spirit  of  an  English  teacher,  whose  dear 
metiiory  lives  to-day  in  many  a  heart,  and 
Is  guiding  many  an  effort  in  the  cause  of 
good, — the  method  and  spirit  Of  the  late 
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Professor  Green  of  Balliol.  In  many  re- 
spects there  was  a  gulf  of  difference  between 
the  two  men.  The  (me  had  all',the,will;and 
^roe  of  personality  which  thei  other  lacked,, 
But  the  ultimate  creed  of  both»  the  way  in 
which  both  interpret  the  tw^t^  of  t nature 
and  consciousness^  is.  practically  the  a^^e. 
In  Amiers  case^  we  ha^^e  tio  gather  it 
throuj^  ( all  the  variations  i  and  ineyltable 
contradictions  of  a  Journal  which  is  the 
reflection  of  a  life,  not  the  systematic  ex- 
pression of  a  seriea  of  ideas,  butr  the  main 
results  are  clear  enough.  -,  Man  ia  i^ayed  by- 
love  and  duty,  anid  by  the,  hope  which- 
i^rings  from  duty,  or  rather  Irom  the  mpr^ 
facts  of  consciousness,  aa  a  flower  springs 
from  the  soil.  Conscience  and  the  moral 
progress  of  the  race,  -^  these  are  his  points 
of  departure.  Faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
moral :  law  m  what .  he  clings  to  when  faj^ 
inherited  creed  has  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  the  intellect,  and  after  all  the  storms  of 
pessimism  and  necessitarianism  have  passed 
over  him.  The  reconciliation  of  the  two 
certitudes,  the  two  niethods,  the  scientific 
and  the  religious,  /is  to  be  sought  for  in 
that  moral  law  which  is  also  a  fact,  an4 
every  step  of  which  requires  for  its  ex* 
planation  another  cosmos  than  the  cosmos 
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inind,  the  soul'  the  fruit  of  life,'  and  lit«»ty 
the  flower  of  necessity.*  Conscionsness  is 
the  one  fixed  point  in'thisboiindless  and 
hMomless  gulf  of  thingsy  and  the  soul's 
Inw&rd  law,  as  it^  has  been  painlully  elabo- 
rated by  htonan  hidtoiy,  the  only  revelation 
of  God.  ' 

Tlie  OTlly  but  the  sufflcierit  reVelatitm  I 
For  this  fUnt '  kttitU  of  a  reasonable  >  eree4 
isfth^  key  to  all  els^-^the  due  wiiidi  leadfi 
tii^'mind  safely  through  the  labyrinth  of 
Ctoubt' into' the' presende  of  the  Eternal. 
Without  attemptihg*  to  define  1^  indefin;- 
able,  the'86Ul  rise^  firom  the  belief  in  thfe 
reafltey  of  lov^  aind^dtttj^  tidf  the  Miet  in  *^ 
holy  will  at  the  ro6t  of  nieitare  and  destiny^ 
•^for  *if  man  is  eapable  of  condeivirig 
goodness,  the  ^lie^l'  principle  of  things', 
Vhidli  cannot  be  inferior  to  man,'  must  be 
good.*  And  then  ihO'teligious  oonsoiou#- 
nesB  seizes  on  this  intf^llectual  deduction, 
)ind  clothes  it  in  language  of  the  h^art,  in 
the  tender  and  beautiful  language  of  faith*. 
*  There  is  but  one  thing  needf  ill — to  possess 
•God.  AH  our  senses, 'all  our  power*  of 
mind  ttnd  soul;  are  ^o  ma/ny  ways  of  ap- 
proaching the  Divine,  feb  many  modes-  of 
tasting  and  adbring  God.  '  Religibn  is  n«j 
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fi  m^tbod:  it  19  1^  life  — a  higher  a|^ 
supeimatuiaji  life,  mystical  in  its  root, a^ 
practical  4a  Mb  fruits ;  a  conuamuon.  with 
<jod,  a  calmMaa^  de^p  entbusiaspi,  a  loj^ 
wMoh  radiates^  a^foroa  which  acts,  4^  happi- 
ness which  overflows.*  And  the.fwth  i^i 
his  youth  and  his  s^turity/hoaT^.the  shoiA^ 
of  suffering,  and  supports  him  through  his 
\si»t  hours.  Bet  writes  a,  f  e^^  montihs  hef  ore 
the  end :  ,^The  anioaal  eocpires ;  m^an  smr- 
j^ndem.  his  soul  to  the  author  o£;  jbhe 
(soul.'  .  .  %  *W;e  dream  alone,  iwre,  m^^V 
Alone^  we.  die  alone,  we  inhaUt  [th«f,l»|t 
irestingri^ace  alone.  But  there  |sr;aothing 
to  prevent  us  fpom  oipening  onr  so^tjude  to 
iGod.  And  so  whatiwas  9,n  austei?e  mono- 
logue heqomes  dialogue,  xeltuctance  hecomes 
do<uUty,  renunci9.tipn  paspe^  into  peac^  and 
the  sense  of  ,paMul:  d^tfeat  is:  lost  in,, the 
«ense  of.  recovered  liberty' — ^  To^t  e^t 
bief»,mon  Dietb  m^env^loppeA  ,  • 
I .  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  not  onjy  that  AmiePs 
inmost  thought  and  affections  are  stayed  on 
this  iconcept^on  of  'a  holy  vfiU  at  theroot 
joi  nature  and  destiny,*  —  in. a  certain  ye^ 
ireal  sense  he  is  a  Christian-  No  one  jis 
more  sensitive:  thi^n.  he  to  the  contribution 
which  ChriBtianity  has  mi^de  to  the  religious 
wealth  of  mankind ;  no  one  mpre  penetrated 
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tiataa  ha  witk  .the  ttruth  q£  lt9  eaaential 
■dootrine  *  death  unto  sin  «nd  a  new  hirth 
unto  righteousness.'  *The  religion  ol  sin, 
4>t  repentance  and  reconciliation,'  he  cries, 
>  the  religion  of  the  new  hirth  ftnd  of  eteijwd 
life,  is  not  a  religion  to  be  aahamedioL* 
The  worid  hais  found  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance- fodT  eighteen  centuries,  in  the  religious 
.QOnsaiousniess;.of  Jesus.  ^ The  Gospel  h9is 
modi^ed  the  world  and  consoled  maoi^indt* 
and  ;80:i  *Awe  may  hold  aloof  from  the 
churcbjBs  and  yet  how.  ourselves,  before 
1  Jesus,.  ,We  may  be  suspicions  of  the  clergy 
and  i%)fu8e  to !  have  anything  to  do  wiUi 
icatechisma,  and  yet  love  the, Holy,  and  the 
Just,  who  came  to  save  and  not  to  icurse.? 
And  in  fact  Amiel's  whole  life  and  thought 
are  steeped  in.  ChristiaiMity.  He  is  the 
spiritual  descendant  of  one  of  the  intensest 
and  most  individual  forms  of  Chrl^ian 
belief,  and  traces  of  his  religious  ancesti^ 
«j*e.  visible  to'  him  at  every  step...  Prot- 
estantism of  4^  sincerer  and  nobier  kind 
leaves  an  indelible  impression  on  the,  nature 
which  has  c«ioe  surrendered  itsplf  to,  the 
anstere  and  penetrating;  influences  .flowing 
from  the  r^igj^on  of  sin  and  graQ«  j.-  and  sp 
far  as  feeling  and .  tempe^;ainen1i  are  oon- 
cerned,  An^iel  retained  thfoughofut /his  Jife 
the  marks  of  Calvinism  and  Geneva. 
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XCiv  ABftet/S  90VB,HJiI.. 

And  yet  how  cleiar  the  intellect  i^mai^aed, 
through  all  the  anxieties  of  thohght,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  souPs  dearest  memories  and 
most  passionate  needs  1  Amiel  \  as  soon  as 
his  reasoning  faculty  has  once  lieached  its 
maturity,  never  deceives  himself  as  to  ttte 
special  cktims  of  the  religion  which  by 
instinct  and  inheritance  he  loves';  he' makes 
no  compromise  with  dogma  or  willh  nfiraole. 
Beyond  the  religions  of  theprei^ntb  hcsees 
always  the  essential  religfbn,  which  Isfiis 
when  all  local  forms  and  marveli^  •  have 
passed  away;  aiid  as  ;^ears  go'on^  witJh 
more  and  more  clearness  of  convldUon,  he 
learns  to  regard  all=  special!  beliefis  and 
systems  as  *  prejudices,  useful  inpractic^, 
but  BtfH  narrownesses  of  Uie  nrfnd^i*  =mib- 
growths  of  thought,  necessary  in  their  time 
and  place,  but  still  of  no  absolute  l^aldis^, 
and  having  no  final  claim  on  the  thought  ^ 
■man.  ■  ■  '   ■    ■        •..;'•.'.       »■=  "* 

And  it  is  just  here— ha  this  mixture  <3ft 
the  faith  which  clings  and  a^^es,  with  the 
intellfectual  pliancy  Which  allows  the  mind 
to-  sWay  frieely  Under  the  pressure  of  life 
and  experience,  and  the  deep  respect  for 
truth,  which  will  allow  nothing  to  interfere  ' 
between  thought  and  its  appointed  tasks  ^^ 
that  AmiePs  special  claim  upo^  us  Ues. 
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It  is  this  balance  of  foreea  in  bUaiwl^ioh 
jfiak^  him  spi^ridely  jjepjjqiient^Uvekjol/t^ 
mo<l^1nl  mind — ol  its  dpnbts,  jts  PonvJiQ- 
tions,  its  }iQpe9.  Hei  speaks  for  the  life,  of 
to-d^y  ?LS  no ,  other  ^ingle  voice  has.  yie^t 
^po^n  for  it;  in  his  contradictions^  Mfi 
fears,  hjs  despaii^Sj.  and  yet  in  the  constant 
straining  towards  the  unseen  a/a^  the  ideal 
which  giives  a.  fundfMnenta^  unity;  to  his 
inner  life,  he  is  the  typei  of  a  generi^tion 
universally  touched  with  douht,  and  yet  m 
seni^tivo  to  the  need  of  faith  as  any  that 
have  gone  before  it ;  moire : widely  conscious 
than  its  predecessors  of  the  limitations  of 
the  human  mind,  and  otf  the  iron  pressure 
of  maQ'jS  physical  environment ;  but  at,  the 
same  tinve — pairadox  as  it  may  setemr— 
Jiaore  ^spnsoipufh  of  man's  greatness,  mqre 
deeply  thrillod  jby  the  spectacle  of  the 
jnobility  and  beauty  interwoven  with  th^ 
universal  :; 

,  And  hP  plays  this  part  of  his  so  modestly, 
,wi|:h  ^o  much  hesitation,  so  much  doubt 
of  his  thought  and  of  himself  I  He  is  np 
preacher,  like  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  with 
who*m,  as  poet^'khd  idealist,  he  has  so  i^uch 
in  common ;  there  is  little  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  the  men  who  speak,  as  it 
were,  from  a  height  to  the  crowd  beneath, 
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sure  ail^rfys' of  tlietii&elvefi  and  Whit  they 
havfetosay;  Arid  here  again  he  represents 
tfee  present  and  foreshadows  the 'future. 
♦For  the  age  of  the  pfeacherS  is  passing; 
thbs©  who  speak  with  authority  oti  the=  M- 
^lest)f  life  and  nature  a&the  priefets  of  this 
or  that  all-explaining  dogiua,  are  l^ecoming 
'less  inipoirtant  as '  knowledge  sprdttds^  and 
^He  complexity  of  experienee  is  iaade  elvi- 
ideM  to  a  wider  range  v4  minds.  The'foi^ee 
^f  'things  is  agairiist  kh^  tei^tdin  people. 
^Agiain  and  again 'truth  escapes  frote  the 
prisons  made  for  her  by  mortal  haAids,  and 
ias  hulAanity  caa^ri^  on  the  endless  putsuft 
^she  will  pay  more  and  more  respectful  heed 
to  voices  like- this  voice  oi' the  lonely  Gene- 
TeBe  thinker' —  with  its  pathetic  altei'nations 
of  hope  and  fear,  and  the  moral  steadfast- 
ness which  is '  the  inmOi^t  noto  of  it  -I—  to 
these  meditative  liVesy'Wfei^hj  through  all 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  thought,  and  inthedim 
Ways  of  doubt  ahd' suffering,  rich  in  knowl- 
edge, and  yet  rich  in  faith,  grasp  in  iieW 
iorms,  alnd  proclaim  to  us  in  lieW  words, 

*  ^he  mighty  hopes  which  make  us  men.' 
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^  AMIBL'S  JOURNAL. 

[  ./    '  '''''[  .   v6t,  i]  "  '  ^  -".''•■  ]''-'.', 

[Wnere  n6  otW  Dam«  )•  meDtloned,  G^ejieVa  is  tp 
be  understood  «s  the  ftuihor's  place  of  retld^b^.] 

BlfftLlN,  imh-July  165ia— There  is  but 
one  thring  needful'-^toiposBessOod. .  All 
<mf  senses;  al)  our  poweri  of  mind  aiud  soul, 
all  our  externp,!  Tie^soorces;  are  so  many  ways 
of  approaching  the  Divinity,  so  many  modes 
of  tasUnlf  and  of  adoring  God^  We  must 
leami  to  detach  ourselves  from. all  that  is 
CB!pa\)\e.oi  being  iost,  to  bind  ourselves  a,b- 
soluteiy  only  to  what  is  absolute  and  ekemall, 
and  to  enjoy  the  rest  aS  a  k>an^  a  usufruot. 
.  *  .  To  adic»e,  to  understaiidj'to  recwv^ 
to  feel,  to  giVe;  to  lact :  there  is  ni^  law,  my 
dtity,  my  lisippiness,  my  heaven!  Let  come 
what  come  will*- even  death.  Only  be  at 
peace  with  self,  live  in  the  presence  of  God, 
In  eommunion  with  Him,  and  leave  ^the 
]guidsmce  of  existence  to  those  universal 
powers  agkinst  whom  thou  canst  do  noth- 
I 
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2  AHIEL^S  JOURNAL. 

ing  !  —  If  death  gives  me  time,  so  much^e 
better.  If  its  summons  is  near,  so  much 
the  better  still;  if  a  half -death  overtake 
me,  still  so  much  the  better,  for  so  the  path 
of  succg$9'i$^^d08#d  ,tp  me  ^nl][  t^i^t  I  may 
find  opening  before  me  the  path  of  heroism, 
of  moral  greatness  and  resignation.  Every 
life  has  its  potentialiiy  of  greatness,  and  as 
it  is  impossible  to  be  outside  God,  the  best 
is  consciously  to  dwell  i^  Him« 

Bbrlin,  20th  July  1848.  ^  It  gives  libarly 
and  breadth  to  thought,  to  learn  to  judge  otr 
own  epoch  from  the  pointi  of  view  of  uniYer«- 
sal  history,  history  from  the  point  of  view 
of  geological  periods,'  geology  from  the 
point  of  vi^w  of  astronomy.  When  the 
duration  of  a  man* s  life  oc  of  a  people^s  life 
appears  to  us  as  microscopic  as  that  c^  a 
fly,  and  inversely,  the  life  of  a  gnat  asinfi* 
nite  as  that  of  a  celestial  body,  with  all  its 
dust  of  nations,  we  feel  ourselves  at  once 
-very  small  and  very  great,  and  we  are  ablet, 
as  it  were,  to  survey  from  the  height  of  the 
spheres  our  own  existence,  and  the  little 
whirlwinds  which  agitate  our  little  Buropa 

At  bottom  there  !is  but  <me  subject  of 
itndyt  the  forms  and  metamorphoses  of 
mind.    All  other  subieota  may  be  reduced 
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to  thfit ;  aU  other  stadies  bring  ua  betek  ito 
14iiH6tAdyw  '   : 

Obsbva,  20th  April  1840. -.-It  is  six. 
years  1  to-day  since  I  Jast  left  Geneva. 
Hdw  matiy  jotxmeysi  how  many  iinpues* 
slons,  ofnervations,  thoughts,  how  many 
fonbs  of  men  «nd  things^  have  since  then 
passed  f  befoiB  mei  and  in  .  me  1  <  The  last 
seven  y^ars  haV^  been  the  most  important 
of  irtty<  lile  :  they  have  been  f  the  nbvitiate  o£ 
ffiy  intelligence,  tive  initiatioh  of  n^y  being, 
intoibebigi  .<«;•■•■■/'•  ..  ■• 
^ThTOe  sncwstonns  this  afternoon.  Poor 
blossoming  pltim-trees  and  1  peach-trees  1 
What  a  diflei^nce'  from  six  years  ago,  when 
the  cherry-trees,  .adorned  in  their  green 
spring  dress  and  laden  with  their  bridal 
dowers,  smiled  atmy*  departiire  along. the 
TatSdois  fieldSf  and  the  lilacs  oi  Burgiondy 
tfereW'^great'gttstJii  of  i)eWvfflQe  uitb*  toy 
lacei^i''. 'i"    •'•  '■  ■■     ■    ■■•■    •      •      !■    ■ 

Sd'Matfl949.-^l  have  never  fielt  any  in* 
w«^  assurance  of  genius,* or  any  present^.. 
liieBt  of  glory  or  of  happiness;'  'IhaV8>neveir> 
seen  myself  in  iina^nation  great  «^  fanidnsv' 
op'even^a'husband,  a  father^  an  InfiuehtiaA 
ciUzeft.   'TMb  iild^ereiiee  to  the  f uture^ 
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4  AMIEL^ft'  ^O^RVAU. 

tfais^b^kitejiell^distamst,  lureiy  n6  €lQal)t;  to 
be  taken  as  signs.  What  dreams:  I: bayei 
are  all  vague  and  indefinite ;  I  ought  not  to 
live,  lor  I^Ewa  ndW'scairoely  capable  of  {liwng. 
^  Recognise  your  >placa;  let  the  living  live!; 
and  yoiu,  gather  together  your  ithougbta; 
leave  b^iiid  yoa  a  legacy  of  feeling  ajtid^ 
ideas  ^you  will  be  most  uselulSD*  >  de- 
nounce yourself,  accept  the  cup<  givenf  you,; 
with  its  honey  and  its  gall,.ais  iti  cornea^. 
Bring  Grod  down 'into  yout  heatA..  JBmbaim 
your  souldn  Himrnow^  m4ke  wiithltt  you.  ftt 
teH^le  for  the  Holy  Spirit ;  be  diligent  in: 
good  works,  make  otbiara  happier  and  bettier. 
Put  personal '  ambition  away  from  you,, 
and  then  youwilL  findeomsolatioaei;  la  Uvinif 
or  in  dying,,  whatever  may  .hai^n  to  yovL 

2^th  May  ilSii^.:^  To  \»  misunderstood! 
even  by  tbose  whom  oneilovef^  la  the  ^iio&w 
and  bibbemesa.Of 'JafeL  It  is,  tlie  s^ret  at 
that  sad  and  melancholy  smile  on  .the:  lipi^ 
of  great  men  which  so  few  understand ;  it 
isr  the,  cruellest  trial  redetved  'for  f  aeU*devD- 
tion ;  it  is  what  must  biive'  oftenest  ww^ 
the  heart  eiff  the  Soti  off  man; /and  it  (/^di 
could  suffery  it  woaldifeft.ithe  WOttnd  .w^ 
i^houldbe  foi  eyerifinfliotingiUponfHim. .  He> 
{^o  ^t^  He  above  jaU  -r-  ift  ithe  cpreat  misanr> 
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ditTStDo^  the  ildaait  Qomprebendedt  m.A^IbaI 
tilas  t  ;  iNeyevitot  tliB^i nfeyer  to*  grow  oold; ;  to 
b&  paidefilt,  £ym|Mithetic!^  tender;  lio  look 
I6ff  tbe  btatddiiig<  Ao}wet;  and  the  openJQg 
hieatti;  to. hope  all^^fiv;^ke  God;  toUoTie 
always,:f-^1dQiu9:isduty»  i   i^i      ,.  >;r-.,\.    [ /; 

3d  (7ten6  1849.  —  Fresh  and  delicious 
l?eaihcari>.  AltoginiKimiiiniptvadk.  Siupri^d 
tUe  hovist^Gm.aiMl  wild.'rdiAttrBes^inflowjen 
Erom  the  '•  fields.  >  yague  .  and  hdalth4gi!(4ii;g 
soentSbi  TheViokons  Ishiged  tvdtit  dazzling 
miflte^.tand  tints  o£:eil(iittslte»«aftne8s'oi/!cv 
the  Sal^vB.  Worb  inithei  fieldd^^two  de^ 
ygiktzf ul.  idookeys,  ^^on^i  tAxllin^  gifeedily  at 
a  hi9dg6..of 'bavbecryk.T.Then.i  three^ilittls 
obMnuki  1 1  f elt.a  boundkss  desiiWi  to  baress 
IKnd  play<  withitludin.  To. b«. able  to  fenjojr 
suchi.  Idsuire,  ihese  .pedcefal  i  fieldsy  ifiiie 
weather,  ooiiteintment;'  tot  have  my^  tii90 
listers iwithi^mfe  |>'to  sfestimy  Bye&<faihsAwey 
meadowa  andb  bk>ssaming  ovchafc!d«: ;  4o  listen 
to  the} life  siilging^in  ibhe  grass:  and  on! the 
trees ;  Jto  be  so.  calseily  happsr ^^  is*it  nofi too 
i6acb  >?i  )ift  it  deserved  ^ .  0 :  iBet  fmOibBOojAt 
without  reproaching  heaven  for  itsdc&idv 
]i«88»;iikt>lD(iia  enjoy  it.  with*  gimtitadei>^i:llhe 
days  of!  ftsoubbt  come  coon  tenongh  aiid>  iate 
Blamyeitodghj  (I  b»Ve  aoipxesentimentiit!! 
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6  AMIBL^  JOtJBNA£. 

haiupmegB.  All  t^e  moito  left  m^  inrofit  l^ 
the  present.  Corner  kind:  Kature^  sAiiU  «ild 
enchant  me  !  Veil  from  me  awhiie  my  owii 
griefs  and  those  of'  oth«lrs^  let  me  see  onl^T 
the  folds  of  >  thj  Queenly  mantle,  and  hidii 
all  miserable  and  ignoble  ihinigs  fremioie 
under  thy  bounties  and  splendours  1 

;  let  October  1849.«  ^  Yesterday,  Suoadayi  1 
read  through  atvd  luade  ^tracts  tftrom;  ^he 
Gospel  «f  St.  John.  It  confirmed  me  in  my 
belief  that  iabburtiJeftus  we  niust  belieTe  no 
one  but  biraselfj  iiK^  that  what  we  hav^  to 
do  is  to  diseovterttie  true  image  of  the 
founder  behind  aU  the  pismatie  ref raoti6»} 
tiirough  which  It  comes  t6  ^us,  and. >liic]i 
alter  it  taore  or-l«8s.  A^Tfiiy  df  beaviekil^ 
Ught  traversmg  human  Mfe^  the  message  of 
Gbtist  hists  been  broken  iifto  a^t^usand 
rahibow  ooloiirs,*  and  carried:  in  a  thou* 
sand  directions;  It  is  the  historical  task 
of  >  Christianity  to  assume^tdi  every  suo^ 
oeeding  age  a  fresh  metamorphosis,  and  to 
be 'for  cYev  spiritualisiDg  more  and  :mi3xe 
her,  understanding  of  the  Christ  i  add  ^saA^ 

y&tlDn.   ''         :    r.       .■     .       ^  ,  :•     •;     •:-•  .'   !  ■■/ 

I  am  astounded  at  the  Mcrediblo  aimoranl 
of  Judaism  and  formalism' which  still  ezistii 
nineteen  centuries  after  tthe  :  Jtedeemev^s 
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^KxAamMdn  « !t  is  the  ItAt&f  vr^h  killetli  * 
•^afterhio  protest  agaiBfit  a  4lead  ^mbok 
ism;  The  new  religion  iis  so  profound  th«b 
it  is  not)  ubdeiBtciod  even  now,  and  wohld 
seem  a  blasphemy  to  the  greater  number  of 
Ohri^ian&  The  pereoni  of  Christ  is  the 
centre  of  it.  '  Redemptioh,  eternal  Ule, 
divinity^  humanity,'  propitU^tion,  incarna- 
tion, judgment,  Siatto,  heaircini  and*  hell,:^ 
iDl  tliese  beliefs  have  been  so  naaterialised 
and  ^atrsemed^  iitttii  with  a  Btdange  ironyi 
they  present- to  ttt  the  spectacle  of  thiags 
having- a  profound  meaning  and  yet  carnally 
ini^ilpr^ted.  GhristSan  boldness  and  CbKis- 
tian  libd^ty  must  be  reconqnev^d ;  it  iai  the 
Church  which  is '  <  heretiealf '  the  i  dmrob 
whose  sight  is  troubled  and  her  heart  timid. 
Whether  we  win  or  no,  there  is  an  esdUdic 
dooti^e, -^ (here  is  a  relative  revelation; 
edch^naan  enters' into  Qrod.  so  miieh  asGkMl 
^nteni'^iMo  hhn,  or  aft  Angelus,^  I  think, 
said)  « the  eye  ^hy  which  I  see  God  is  the 

same  e^e  bj^  which  He  seeii  mfe.  * ^ 

Christianity,  if  it  iS'totriamph  overpon^ 
theism,  must  a/bsorb  it  To  ouv  ixisilla&i-  ' 
mous  I  eyes  Jiesus  wottld  have  borne  the 
marks  ol  a  hateful  pantheism,  f6r>  he  oon-' 
firmed  the^^blical  phtase  ^yw  arei^ods^^ 
and  so  woiild  $t«  Paol^'^o  teUS'iisitheit  we 
are  of  *the  race  of  God.' 
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'  Oul!  ciBTiUitT  wa»(6  a  new  tfieologSTtrrt:  thi^t, 
i^'  to  say; « tteore^'profound  ex^lanfitiiQii  of. 
thttf  nature*  of  iphmt  andol  t]»e.  UgUl}  wl^iqh 
it)  flakes. upon  lieayen.  and  i^K)at  humanity.. 

Heroism  id) the  briUiai^t  triumph,  oi  thet 
soiol  over  the  fleikh^^^tbsiJb  is  to  ^ay,  pyer, 
fear:  fear  ot  ponftsisiy  of  auKeniig»  of , pair 
umnyy '  61 1  'Sickiiesd, .  lOf .iiao}f(,tiQ»,  a^4l  lOfi 
death.: :  There  is  f  no  sevknns. piety  wit^ntc 
heroism. .  iHi^oism  ia  thekKia^ssUpg^Apd  glpr; 
lions  coacentra^ic^  ol;e(»irage.i  .     n;      .it 

iDutyhas  tbe^VSvttieaif'ma^ing.us  fe^the 
reality  of:  ai  »]»ofliitive  world  while  at  the  samei 
limedetaohiing!US;fE<H»it..       .,         j  .        » 

dG$h  December  I  lQ5Q.t-^  The  j:«latiPB  <oi 
thouglit  to  action  fiUed  my  mind  on  .w«3ungk< 
and  >I  found  myself  carried  toiv^ufds  ^  foizame^ 
fdrmtilai,  which  jseema  to  haTieiflomeithing  of 
the  night  •8tiU*<2linging /about  i;t(  AatiojiiiS'. 
but  coarsened.  I ith»ugkt\-t*tblfmgl^  ^oome 
eonqrete^  >  io1;»cuDe, .  andt  i  uuQOiiSQiDuai .  <  It 
'  seemeditf)  aiBithat  out  mD8tilariiiingia.ctAon0v 
efiteatingfiwalking^iand/sle^ilagt  were  tho 
eondenlatidn.  <of  i a. i  mnliitude  ,of  tmtha.eAd 
thdug^tay.  and  that^i  |the  me^th  of  i ideas 
mvokvbd^malA  in.  ildir/set  prc^iAion  to  .tb« 
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AffiUEL^8\JQURNAI^  ^ 

eomiaoKUibtB8<>f  tljiekctkbi  (asoardrelnxisftre 
the  mdteaetiYe,  the  deeper -eu*  sleep).  •  (Wb 
are  liemiiiied  round  with*  i  mystery,  jutdi  the 
greatest  iHysteries  are  tsontamed*  in  wh^ 
we  seiB  >and<  da  ev/ery  da^.  .  lu  all  ispontan^t^ 
the  work:of  oreationis  ret)roduced.m  anal4 
o^^  When  the  spontaneity' is  linconseioos; 
joa  r  haver  iam][>^ :  actibn  ^  <  iTvhdli  it  Ai  >  oon-t 
soioufi  44-  intelliglBint  and  ihoral  actiim/  At 
bottom  this  is  nothing  imo9%  than  the  propo^ 
siUon  t/l  H^gel:  [^  What  is  rational  ia  real') 
a&d<iviiatiis.  real  iis  rational ']  ;  bnt  it^  ha^ 
neyer  seiemed  to  me  more  evideht;  more 
palpable;  Ei^er^hingimOiicb  isv  ii^it^ougbt/ 
but  not  conscious  and  individaal  thought. 
The  human  intelligence  is  but  the  conscious- 
iiefi»  6f  Hbeingu  It  is  ^hat  1  bivvb  loroiu- 
lated..b^f€fre. :  :^verything  is  a)  «3^mbbi  of  'k 
synkbeil,  imd  a  ii^ymb61  df  ^v&ivt  P  of  ktiiiid* ' 

■iiiii  riJi  ,)uJ,l^in  \;ii-;  '/    ■''   -^i  .•'!"/  '!''.«  ,^.<:il 

I  •i,n.  >:»  ill  barer  just:  been 'lookfDgthrc<«!ghl)h« 
complete  -worlqs  of  MxmtesquikLy '  and'  cktb* 
not  yet  makiE)  plain  tot  my^^  tOke  impresi^iaH 
left  ;ati}/me  by^this  sin^ar^st^lel,  wit^'^itf^ 
mfixtuiie  of  gratity tand  '^.fteetation,'  idf  ear€M 
Itossness  -and  .  precision,  •  of  t  strength  •  and 
dielicacy ;  ^6:fUlbK)f  «ly  intention^  <fot  M'AHf 
ooldn^ssv'  expressiaigtat  lOtice  iAqmsitiveBestf 
aDdxindiffiEerenoey  ibbiupt,^  pie(9smealv<>Uk^ 
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notes  thv6wn  togetbet  haphazardv  snd  yet 
do^berate;  I  seeip  t6  see  an'intelligenda 
nfUiUmlly;  grave  and  auBteie  donning-  a  dress 
ol  iwit:  iot  oanventaon^s  sake.  /The  ^uitibor 
desirestto^ntertafii  a^muoh  as  to-teachythe 
thinkevid  also  a  bel-eeprit,  the  juriscoBsnlt 
has  >;a  (touch -of  the  coxcomh/and  a  per- 
fumed ibieath  from  Uie  temple  6i  Yeniis  has 
penetrated  .the  tribuhalof  Minds;  Here  'wq 
hare,  austerity,  as  the  century  understood 
it,  in  philosophy  oar  tellgV^n.  Mi  Montiss* 
<^eui  the  art,  if  there  -iis  any,  lies  not  In 
thei  iwords i  'but  in  the  matteii.  The  words 
mn  fretely  arid  lightly ^  but  i  thcl  thought  w 

SeH-OOllSCiQUS^        :  ;  .     :  .  i; 

.,)■;,,•. .!i'f. ■*i-i ;;..'.  -.4'  ,;.i;  •  .■.->;  ..i'r 
-iifiaoh  timd  florw^rs  43uAj  once  « limi  eaoh 
iowethte  but  its  minute  txf  {ierfeot  i  beality  j 
sov  iJAi  the  gaid^n  ot  the  soul  ^a(di  f e^lirag 
has,  as  it  were,  its  flowering  instant,  its  one 
«rid .  (only  teoment  !Qf  eatpansirer  ^ce .  and 
rwiiaut  kingship.  Eackstar  passes  but  pnoe 
m  >the<  njight  ilhil^ough  the  .meridian  over  ouc 
hesadis  i  and  shines  i  there  but;  an  liKtant  >;  a^ 
in  i  the  heaven  of  :the:^ind;>each  thought 
tGjViieheB  its. zenith  but  'once,  and  in  theUi 
nOift^it  all  its  brilliancy  ^nd  all  fts  greiat- 
nesst  cultmi^te.  Artist^  pjoet^^qr  thinke^u^ 
il 'jfou  want  to  fbc  arid  immortli^eiybur 
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kleafe  or  your  leelingiEiy  Beixe  tiiemat  this 
piveiae  and: fleeting  moment,  for  it  is  their 
highest  peinti  Beioie  it;  you  ha^e  but 
▼agae  outlines  or  dim  presentiments  of 
them.  After  it,  you  will  have  only  weak- 
ened reminiseenoe  or  poweirless  regret ;  that 
moment  is  the'moiD«nt  of  your  idieaL 

Spite  is  anger  which  is  afraid  to  show 
itself,  it  is  an  impotent  fury  conscious  of 
its  impotence. 

Nothing  resembles  pride  so  much  as  dis- 
couragement. 


To  repel  one*Acvo8S  is  tci  make  it  heavier. 

In  the  conduct  of  life,  habits  count  for 
more  than  maxims,  because  habit  is  a 
living  maxkn;  become  flesh  and .  instinct. 
To  reform  one's  maxims  is  nothing :  it  is 
bat  to  change  the  title  ot  the  book.  To 
learn  new  habits  is  eveiything,  for  it  is  to 
reach  the  substaoise  of  life.  Lifd  is. but  a 
tissue  of  habits. 

nth  February  1861.  — I  hiave  been  read- 
ing, for  six  6r  seven  hours  without  stopping, 
the  Ftnsie*  of  Joubert.    I  felt  at  finst  a 
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^ry 'Stxon^  attraction '  ^wanis  /  the  book, 
iond  a  deep  interest  iiL  it,  but  I  tiaye  cdready 
a  good  deal  cooled  dowfi.'  These  soattened 
and  fragmentary  thoilgbts,  falling  upon  jone 
without  a  paused  like  drops  of  light,  tire, 
not  ;my  head^  but  ray  reasNming  pOweir. 
The  merits  of  Jpi:^rt  consist  in  tiie  grace. of 
the  style,  the  vivacity  or  finesse  of  the  criti- 
cisms^ the  charm  ol  the  metaphoiis ;  but  he 
starts  imany  more  proM^mis  than  he  sdlv^s, 
he  notices  and  records  more  than  he  e^lams. 
His  philosophy  is  merely  literary  and  popu- 
lar ;  hib'  originality  is- only  in  detail  and  in 
execution.  Altogether,  he  is  a :  writer  of 
reflections-  rather  than  a  philosopher,  a 
eritiC'bfi  relnuvrkable  gifts,'  endowed  With 
exquisite  sensibility,  but,  as  an  intelligence, 
destitute  of  the  capacity  ioiJco^ordination. 
He  wants  concentration  and  continuity i  j  It 
is  not' that  he  has  no  claims  to  be  coii- 
sidered  a  philosopher  or  an  artist,  but 
rather  that  he  Is  both  imperfectly,  for  she 
thinks  and  writes  marvellously,  ofi<i. small 
scale.  He. is  an  entomologist,  ,a  laj»dary<  a 
jeweller ;  a  coiner  of  sentences,  of.  adages, 
of  criticisms,  of  aphorisms,  counsels,  prob- 
lems J  and  hid  book,  extracted  from :  the 
.  accumidations  of  his  journal  during  fi£(iy 
years  of  his  life,  is  a  collection  of  preciefus 
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eUkind,  of  btttterfliesy  ooini^  and  ehgtaved 
gems,  thi^  wtaole-f  however,  id  more  subtile 
ihsai'  sti^ng^'  more  poetical  than  profound, 
and  leaves  upon  tiie reader  k^ather  the*  iti^ 
pression  of  a  gteat  wealth  of  smalll  onriobl- 
tie«  of  vahie,  than  of  a  greait  <ihkAlect«(al 
ejt&tende  and*  'a  new  point  ol  view;  The 
place  of' JonlDeit  seems  to  me  then^  below 
and  'vbry  far  ftdm  the  philosophers  and  the 
^me  poets^  but  honourable  among  the  moii- 
alistft  •Ithd  the  'critics^  H^^  i&  one  of  thos^ 
meii>  who  are  mi^rior  to  iheir  works,  and 
who  have  themselves  the  Unity:  whidtar  these 
l^k.  This  first  judgment  is^'  besides,  int- 
discriminate  and  Sevete.  I  shall  have  to 
mbAify  it  later.     '  ' 

■'  SOtA  J^&rWoryj^-^i  ha/ve*  almost  finished 
these^  two  Votonesi  ot  Pens^  -and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Oan^espondanoe.  This 
last  has  especially  charmed  me ;  it  is  re- 
markable fOT^graide,  dblicacjv^^<^ii^vS(i^<^ 
precision.  The  chapters  oh  metaphysics 
llnd  philbsopltyare  the  most  insignificant. 
All  thiit'bas  to^do  with  large  views,  wi^ 
the  whole'  of  things, ^ is.  very  Htde  at  Joi»- 
bert^.^commaikd  ;  he  has  do  philosophy  of 
history',  no  i^oulative  inWtion^  He  iis.the 
thinker  of  detail, .  and  lils  proper .  field ;  is 
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tp8y<!bology  and  mattera  ol  taste;  Jn  this 
sphere  of  the  subtleties  and  delicacies  ol 
jma^ination  and  feeling,  within  the  circle 
^personal  affections  and  preocoupatioaas, 
ot  social  and  educational  interests,  he 
abounds  in  ingenuity  and  sagadty,  in  fine 
^ticisms,  in  exquisite  touches.  It  is  lik« 
a  bee  going  from  flower  to  flower,  a  teasing 
plundering,  wayward  zephyr,  an  jSolian 
barp,  a  ray  of  furtive  li^t  stealing  through 
the  leaves.  Taken  as  a  whole,  them  is 
something  impalpable  and  immaterial  about 
him,  wMch  I  will  noft  venture  to  call  effem^ 
inJEite,  but  whicii  is  scarcely  manly.  He 
wants  bone  and  body :  timid,  dreamy,  and 
clairvoyant^  he  hovers  far  above  veality. 
He  is  rather  a  soul,  a  breath,  than  a  man. 
It  is  the  mind  of  a  woman  \in  th0  otiaanister 
of  a  Child,  so  that  we  feel  for  him  less  ad- 
mii^tion  than  tenderness  and  gratitude. 

27th  February  1861.—  Read  over  the  first 
book  of  Emile.  I  was  revolted,,  contrary 
to  all  expecta^n,  for  I  opeiled  ^e  book 
iwith  a  sort  of  hunger  for  style  aaid  beauty. 
I  was  conscious  insteiad  ol  an  impression  of 
heaviness  and  harshness,  of  laboured,  ham^ 
mering  emphasis,  of  something:  yiolent, 
pa^onate  and  obstinate,  without  serenity, 
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greatoess,  nobility.  Both  the  qualities  uid 
the  def  ect^  of  thke  book  produced  in  me  a 
sense  of  lack  of  good  mannei^s,  — a  blaze  of 
talent  but  no  grace,  no  distinction,  the  ac- 
cent of  good  company  wanting.  I  un^err 
stood  how  it  is  that  Bousseau  rouses  a 
particular  kind  of  rQpugnancQ,  the  repug- 
nance of  good  taste,  and  I  felt  the  diftager 
to  style  involved  in  such  a  models  a£|  well 
as  the  danger  to.  thought  ^ri^lijig  from  a 
truth  so  alloyed  and  sophisticate^.  .  jWh^ 
there  is  of  tr^iiie  and.strong.in  Ro^9ses^u  idi4 
not  escape  me,  iand  I  stilly  admired  hWt  biut 
his  bad  sides  appeared  to  me  with  a  cl^arT 
ness  relatively  new. 

(^Same  day.) '^. The  per^e-ynHb^i  is  to 
the  philosopher  whfat.the  dilettante;  is  to 
^e  artist.  He  plays  with  thoughts  and 
ffiakes^t  produce  a  crowd  of  i)re|tty  things 
of  : detail,,  but,  he  is  more  anxious >bo]i^ 
truths  than  truth,  and  what  is  essential  4n 
thought  —  its  sequence,  its  unity  —  escapes 
hiniK  He  handles  his  instrui^eut  agrei^bly, 
but  ^  does  notipossess.it,  still  ^ess  does  h^ 
create  it*  He  is  a  gardener  and  not  a  ge<^ 
ogist?  >e  cultivates  the,eai:th..^>i]^  so  muc^ 
as  is  necessary  to  make  it  produce  for  him 
flowers  >  and  ^uits;  ^e  doQft.pot  4ig  dejep 
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feii6ug!i'  iirtd  it  to  linddrstknd  it.  Iir  a  woU^t 
the  peris^-yrriteT  deals  wHK  ^at  is  super- 
ficial' and  fragftiettlarSr.  He'  is  ^he  literaty, 
the  oratorical,  the  talking^  writing' pfhildsi- 
opfher ;  "whereas  the  philosophier  is  the  Bc*- 
^ntiflc  pensSe-yrri^kr. '  The  pcna^e-wHteitt 
serve  to'fiftSmulate  ot  tb  popularise  the  Jihi- 
losop&ers:  Thby  have  thus  a  dou'Ue  tise; 
besides  their  <6hferm.  They  are  lihe  pioneeW 
of  tli^'a^t&y  6f  refers,  the  doctors  of  th« 
ero>^,  ih^  moniey-chiaMgers  of  thonghti 
Wfaidtt^they  cbny^tifito^cttrretttcoin;  Th^ 
iiwitei^  olf  pehs^es  is  a  nian  of  letterd;  though 
of  a  Setidua  typ«l,  ahd  therefore  he  16  popii^ 
lar.  The  philosopher  is  a  speeialM,  as  far 
as  the  form  of  his  science  goes,  though  not 
ill  isubstance,  and.the^fore  he'  can  never 
become  popular,  'In'  yrAnce,  for  one;  phl^ 
ioitopti^  (Descartcfe)  there  have  been  thirty 
writSfs  of  penseksf;  in  Germany,  for-tett 
i^iit!h  writers  there  have  been  tw'enty  pliiloii^ 
bpliei*.'    '-■•  '-  '     ''■•''  '  -    5"!* 

^^h' March  tSSh-^Ktm  rtiainy'illi^trious 
men  whom  i  hfeKVekntSwuhtitebeeniaftffeaay 
rfeapfed  by  death,: ^-^MStfeflenfe,  Marhfeineke,' 
*€fander,  »lendfetesohtl;Thbrwia.ldseri,  0««i-» 
sdhlftgeV,  eteijer;  te^netf,  Oenrted,  Sttthi-,- 
liadimaWr -and  with*^  iSidmbndii  TOpIPe^; 
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de  €andolle,  —  savants,  artiste,  poells,  mlntei- 
cians,  historians.*  The  old  generation  id 
going.  What  will  the  new  bring  us?  What 
shall  we  onrselves  contribute  ?  A  few  great 
old  men*— ScheHing,  Alexander  voA  Hum- 
boldt; l^hlosser  —  still  link  us  with  the  glo- 
rious past.  Wlio  is  preparing  to  bear  the 
Weight  of  the  future?  A  ^iver  sefeeis  xsA 
when  the  ranks  ^w  thin  around  us,  when 
agfe  is  stealing  upon  us,  when  we  abroach! 
the  zenith,  andwten  Destiny  say's  to  tis: 
'Show  what  is  in  thee!  Now  is  the  mo^* 
ment,  now  is  the  hour,  else  fall  back  into 
nothingness!  It  is  thy  Hum!'  G^e  the 
world  thy  measure,  i^y  'thy  word,  reveal 
thy  nullity  br  thf  idapacity.  €ome  forth 
from  the  i^ade  !  It  ts  no  longer  a  question 
of 'promismg^'thoW  must  perform.  TheJ 
time  of  apprenticeship  iij  over.  Servant, 
show  us  what  thou  hast  done  with  m^ 
talent.'  Speitkriow,  or  be  silent  fbr'ev^r.' 
This  appeal  of  trie  conscience  is  a  sMemri 
fium'monis  in  the!  life  of  every  man,'  solemtt 
tod  iwf^aa  the' trumpet  of  the  laSt  judg* 
ihelit:  It  cries,  'Art  thott  ready V  Give 
an  abdount.  '  Give 'an  account  of  thy  yeftrft, 
thy'  leisure,  thy.  strength,  thy^  studies^  thy 
talent,  arid  tiiy  works.  Now  and  here  ifl 
the  ftbur  of  great  hearts,  the  houf  of  hero- 
ism and  of  genius.* 
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^^  4pn7  1861.  — Was  there  ever  any 
one  80  vulnerable  as  I  ?  II I  were  a  father 
how  many  griefs  and  vexations  a  child 
might  cause  me.  As  a  husband,  I  should 
havQ  a  thousand  ways  of  suffering,  because 
my  happiness  demands  a  thousand  condi- 
tions^ I  have  a  heart  too  easily  reached,  a 
too  restless  imagination ;  despair  is  easy  to 
me,  and  every  sensation  reverberates  again 
and  again  within  me.  What  might  be, 
spoils  'for  me  what  is.  What  ought  to  be 
consumes  me  with  sadness.  So  that  reality, 
the  p^sent^  the  irreparable,  the  necessary^ 
r^^el  and  even  tenfify  me.  I  have  too 
muph  ima^ation,  conscience,  and  pene- 
tration,, and  not  enough  character.  The 
life  of  thought  alone  seems;  to  me  to  have 
enough  elasticity  and  immensity,  to  be  free 
eftongh  from  the  irreparable,;  practical  IH^ 
ma^es  me  afraid.  '  ,  , 
.  And  yet,  at  the  e^ajoae  time,  U,  attnu^ts 
m® ;  I  have  nee4  of  i%..  Family '.  life,  espe^ 
cially,  in  aU  its  delight^ilness,  ii^  all  its 
m^>ral  depth,  appeals  tjO  i;ne  almost  like  a 
duty.  Sopaetinjjes  J  cannot  espape  from  the 
ideal  of  |t.  A  companion  of  my  life,  of  my 
work,  of  my  thoughts,  of  my  hppes ;  wi,thin, 
a  common  worship,  towards  the. world  out- 
side, kindness  and  benefice^ice ;  educations 
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to  undertake,  the  thousand  and  one  moral 
relations  which  develop  round  the  first — 
all  these  ideas  intoxicate  me  sometimes. 
But  I  put  them  aside,  because  every  hope 
is,  as  it  were,  an  egg  whence  a  serpent  may 
issue  instead  of  a  dove,  because  every  joy 
missed  is  a  stab ;  because  every  seed  con- 
fided to  destiny  cdntains  an  ear  of  grief 
which  the  future  may  develop. 

I  am  distrustful  of  myself  and  of  happi- 
ness because  I  know  myself.  The  ideal 
poisons  for  me  all  imperfect  possession. 
Everything  which  compromises  the  future 
or  destroys  my  inner  liberty,  which  enslaves 
me  to  things  or  obliges  me  to  be  other  than 
I  could  and  ought  to  be,  all  which  injures 
my  idea  of  the  perfect  man,  hurts  me  mor- 
tally, degrades  and  wounds  me  in  mind, 
even  beforehand.  I  abhor  useless  regrets 
and  repentances.  The  fatality  of  the  con- 
sequences which  follow  upon  every  human 
act,  — the  leading  idea  Of  dramatic  art  and 
the  most  tragic  element  of  life, — arrests 
me  more  certahily  than  the  arm  of  the 
Commandeur,  I  only  act  with  regret,  and 
almost  by  force. 

To  be  dependent  is  to  me  terrible ;  but  to 
depend  upon  what  is  irreparable,  arbitrary, 
and  unforeseen,  and  above  all  to  be  so  de- 
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pendent  by  vxy  own  fault  and  through  my 
own  error — to  give  up  liberty  and  hope,  to 
9lay  sleep  and  happiness  ^-^ttiia  would  be 
hell  1 

All  that  is  necessary,  providential — in 
short,  unimputable  —  I. could  bear,  I  think, 
with  some  strength  of  mind.  But  responsi- 
bility mortally  envenoms  grief ;  and  as  an 
act  is  essentially  voluntary,  therefore  I  act 
as  little  as  possible. 

Last  outbreak  of  a  rebellious  and  deceit- 
ful self-will,  — craving  for  repose,  for  satis- 
faction, for  independence  !  —  is  there  not 
some  relic  of  selfishness  in  such  a  disinter^ 
estedness,  such  a  fear,  such  idle  suscepti- 
bility? 

I  wish  to  fulfil  my  duty — but  where  is  it, 
what  is  it?  Here  inclination  comes  in 
again  and  interprets  the  oracle.  And  the 
ultimate  question  is  this:  Does  duty -con- 
sist in  obeying  one's  nature,  even  the  best 
and  most  spiritual  ?  or  in  conquering  it  ? 

Life,  is  it  essentially  the  education  of  the 
mind  and  intelligence,  or  that  of  the  will  ? 
And  does  will  show  itself  in  strength  or  in 
resignation  ?  If  the  aim  of  life  is  to  teach  us 
renunciation,  then  welcome  sickness,  hin- 
drances, sufferings  of  every  kind  I  But  if 
its  aim  is  to  produce  the  perfect  man,  then 
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one  JnuBt  watch  over*  one'i^  integrity  of  jnind 
and  ibody.  To  court  trial  is  to  tempt  Gedd^ 
At  bottom,  the  Gtod  of  justice  tells  foom 
m&:the  God  of  love,  il  tremble  instead  oi 
trustiiig. 

Whenever  conscience  speaks  with  a  di- 
vided, uncertain,,  a^d  di8g»uted  voice,  it  is 
not  yet  the.  voice  of  ^Xjidd.  DesceoDid  ^fltiU 
de^)er  ioto  ykinrself  ^  xmtil  you  heaa^  ndthi^ 
but' a  clear  «nd  undivided  voice,  a.voicis 
whiefai  does  1  away  with,  doubt  and  b^^ngs 
with  it  x>ersuasion,  light,  and  serenity. 
H^^yV  saya  thet  Apostle,  al:e  they  irho  are 
at  peace :  with  themselvedf  aa&d  whose  helul 
oondemfnfith  them  not  in  the  ptirt  they  takei 
This  inner  identity,  this  uAity  of,  eonvio* 
tion,  is  all  the  mote  difficult  thB^inore  the 
inin4«ana]y§est  discriminates^  ^Lnd;  fctredeesl 
It  Is  diffionlt  V  indeed,  •  for  liberty  r  to  r^toiq 
torthelraidciunity  ofinaitinct.,  -  ^ 

-  Alasl  weinustftbenore-^imb  A  thousand 
times  the  peafas  already*  scaled  j  aod  necon-f 
quer  the*  points  *  <of  ivi©  w  4lffeady  won,  *-^  we 
Wfoai.figJUHhe 'fight/  The  ; human  heatt^ 
likiB^ingsiislgtis  rnlere  tr^iaea.  und/dr  a>  pni^ 
ietucft  o^  p«kt>^iial«peade.  The  eteitoall life 
is  4teEna%  td  be  ce-w^i^.  •  Alts,  yeiB>l  peace 
itself  isi&  struggle,:  or  inykUerMit  is>dtrliggle 
and.  aciavi^  Mkichdaie  jbhei  ilawv    Wa  (mis 
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find  rest  in  effort,  as  the  flame  only  finds 
eacistence  in  combustion.  O  Heraclitus  1  the 
symbol  of  hairiness  is  after  all  the  same 
as  that  of  grief ;  anxiety  and  hope,  hell  and 
heaven,  are  equally  restless.  The  altar  of 
Vesta  and  Uie  sacrifice  of  Beelzebub  bum 
with  the  same  fire.  Ah,  yes,  there  you 
have  life — life  double-faced  and  double- 
edged.  The  fire  which  enlightens  is  also 
the  fire  which  consumes;  the  element  of 
the  gods  may  become  that  of  the  accursed. 

7th  April  1861.  —Read  a  part  of  IUig^>s* 
volume  Die  Academie  (1848)  where  the 
humanism  of  the  Neo- Hegelians  in  politics, 
religion,  and  literature  is  represented  by 
correspondence  or  articles  (Kuno  Fischer, 
Kollach,  etc. ) .  They  recall  the  philosophist 
party  of  the  last  century,  able  to  dissolve 
anything  by  reason  and  reasoning,  but  un- 
able to  construct  anything ;  for  construc- 
tion rests  upon  feeling,  instinct,  and  wiU. 
One  finds  them  mistaking  philosophic  con^ 
sciousness  for  realising  power,  the  redenip* 
tion  of  the  intelligehce  for  the  redemption 
of  the  heart — that  is  to  say,  the  part  for 
the  whole.  These  papers  make  me  under* 
stand  the  radical  difference  between  morals 
and  intellectualism.    The  writers  of  them 
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wish  to  supplant  religion  by  philosophy. 
Man  is  the  principle  of  their  religion,  and 
intellect  is  the  climax  of  man.  Their  relig- 
ion, then,  is  the  religion  of  intellect.  There 
you  have  the  two  worlds:  Christianity 
brings  and  preaches  salvation  by  Uie  con- 
version of  the  will, — humanism  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  mind.  One  attacks 
the  heart,  the  other  the  brain.  Both  wish 
to  enable  man  to  reach  his  ideal.  But  the 
ideal  differs,  if  not  by  its  content,  at  least 
by  the  disposition  of  its  content,  by  the 
predominance  and  sovereignty  given  to  this 
or  that  inner  power.  For  one,  the  mind  is 
the  organ  of  the  soul;  for  the  other,  the 
soul  is  an  inferior  state  of  the  mind ;  the 
one  wishes  to  enlighten  by  making  better, 
the  other  to  make  better  by  enlightening. 
It  is  the  difference  between  Socrates  and 
Jesus. 

The  cardinal  question  is  that  of  sin.  The 
question  of  immanence  or  of  dualism  is 
secondary.  The  Trinity,  the  life  to  come, 
paradise  and  hell,  taay  cease  to  be  dogmas 
and  spiHttl^l  realities,  the  form  Und  the 
letter  may  vanish  away,  —  the  question  of 
humanity  remains:  What  is  it  which 
saves?  How  can  man  be  led  to  be  truly 
man?    Is  the  ultimate  root  ol  his  being 
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r^iH^nsibility,  -«-  yes  or  no  ?  And  ia  4oing 
Or  knowing  the  right,  acting  or  thinkingi 
hid  ultimate  end  ?  If  aoience  does  not  pro- 
duce iloye  it  is,  insufficient.  ^01^,  all  that 
science  gives  is  the  amor  inUlUctmlis  ol 
Spinoza,  light: without  warmth,  a  resigna^ 
tion  which  is  contemplative  and  grandiose, 
butinhumtan,  because  it  is  scarcely. trans-, 
missible  and  remains  a  privilege^  one  q£  the 
rarest  of  all.  Moral  love  places,  the  centra 
of  .the  individual  in  tl^e  centre  of  ^)>^g.  11^ 
has  at  least  salvation  in  principle,  .t^e  germ[ 
of  eternal  life.  To  love  is  virtually  to  fcnovo ; 
to  know  is  nqt  viriuallyto  love;  there  yo^ 
have,  the  relation  q£  these  two  ^odes  of^ 
man.; .  The  redemption  wrought  i^y  science, 
or  by  intellectual  love  is  then  Infi^ipr  tq 
the  redemption  wrought  by  will,  or  ,by  moral 
Jove.  The^  firsttmay  free  a  m*B  from  bimr 
self,  it  may  enfranchise  him  from  egotisu^ 
The  second  d»ves -the  ego  out  of  itsplf, 
makes  it  ^active, and  fruitful.  The  one  ^ 
(»ifcical),!pujpifyii^g,  negative;;  the  otjln^  i» 
yivifying,  fejrtilising,  positive.  Science, 
however  spiritual  and  ^ubstan|i}^^,may  be 
Jn  itself ,  ia  still  formal,  relatively, jlip  Iqv^i 
Moral  force  is  then  ^hc:  vital  pointy.  ,  ^ 

And  this  force  is  on^y  produce^;  by  mor^ 
force.    JjikeiS^^  apts  upon.Uke^    Therer 
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fore  ^  notinmejQ^  by  rea«o^i^g,  t«i|  by*  ©j^ 
ftmple ;  api^roach  feeliog  by  feeling ;  do  notr 
bope  to  excite  lore  except  by  love.  Be  what 
you  wish  otbeusj  to  become.  Le^  your,  sell 
and  3aot  your,  ;Words  preacb  for  you.  . 

Pbilosopby,  then,  to  retom  to  tbe  subj^Qt^ 
(ton  never,  replace  religioa;  revolution^rieit 
^xe  not  ftpostlea,- although  the  apostles: may > 
have  been:  revolutionaries. ,.  To  save  lrpi» 
the  outside  to  the  inside  ^^ and  by  tbe.;Out- 
side  i  understand  also  the  ijiteUlgeQO^: 
relatively  to  the  will — is  an  error  and  a 
danger.  The  negative  part  ;of  the  [hmDnn- 
ist^s  work  is  good ;  it  will  starip  Christianity 
Ofaai  outer  sheU^  whidv  bl^^.  become,  supcffr 
fluous ;  but  KiDge  aAd/FeuerlHtch^icaimoli, 
save  humanity.  Sbfi:must  have  iier  sainta 
a<id  ber  heroes  to  ocsp^ote  tbe  :Wprk  ol^bor 
philosophers.  Science  Jvi  the  power  oi  many 
and  love  his,  strength ;  main  ,becpfm9  man 
cmly  by  the  intelligence,  butrh^  *>  man  9n)y 
by  the  hearti.  Knowtedge,  iov€|,  power,  — 
there  ^.thecompletfvliles/  '  .  . 

IQthJune  1861.— rThis.eveniBgJl  walHed 
tip  and  dowm  on  the  Pont  ,deS'.3erg!i»fi«^ 
iftnder.a  olear/moonljess  heaveui' d^^bUng 
in  thie  freshness  of  the  wat(er^.staeaJl(ed.witb 
light  ifrom  i^he  two  %uf^S|  apd  ^iv^ering 
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under  the  twinkling  stars.  Meeting  all 
these  different  groups  of  young  people, 
families,  couples,  and  children,  who  were 
returning  to  their  homes,  to  their  garrets 
or  their  drawing-rooms,  singing  or  talking 
as  they  went,  I  felt  a  movement  of  sym- 
pathy for  all  these  passers-by ;  my  eyes  and 
ears  became  thofile  of  a  poet  or  a  painter ; 
While  even  one's  mere  kindly  curiosity 
seems  to  bring  with  it  a  joy  in  living  and 
in  seeing  others  live. 

Ibth  Auffttst  1851. — To  know  how  to  be 
ready,  ^—  a  great  thhig — a  precious  gift,  — 
audi  one  that  implies  calculation,  grasp  and 
decision.  To  be  always  ready,  a  man  must 
be  able  to  cut  a  knot,  for  everything  cannot 
be  untied ;  he  must  know  how  to  disengage 
what  is  essential  from  the  detail  in  which  it 
is  enwrapped,  for  everything  cannot  be 
equally  considered ;  in  a  word,  he  must  be 
able  to  simplify  his  duties,  his  business,  and 
his  life.  To  know  how  to  be  ready,  is  to 
know  how  to  start. 

It  is  aston^hing  how  all  of  us  sure  gen- 
erally cumbeired  Up  witli  the  thousand  and 
one  hind^*ances  and  duties  Which  «re  not 
su^h,  but  which  nevertheless  wind  us  about 
with  t^ir  spld^  thoeads  and  fetter  the 
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morement  of  oar  win^s.  It  is  the  ktck  of 
order  which  makes  UA  slftyes ;  the  coofusioa 
of  to-day  discounts  the  freedom  of  to* 
morrow. 

Confusion  is  the  enemy  of  all  comfort^ 
and  confusion  is  horn  of  procrastination. 
To  know  how  to  be  ready  we  must  he  able 
to  finish.  Nothing  is  done  but  wiiat  is  fin* 
ished.  The  things  which  we  leave  drag- 
ging behind  us  will  start  up  again  later  on 
before  us  and  harass  our  i>ath.  Let  each 
day  take  thought  for  what  concerns  it, 
liquidate  its  own  affairs  and  respect  the  day 
which  is  to  f  oUow^  and  then  we  shall  be 
always  ready.  To  know  how  to  b&  ready, 
is  at  bottom  to  know  how  to  die. 

2(2  September  1861.  --Read  the  work  of 
Tooqueyille  (De  la  Democratie  em  AfnS^ 
rique).  Myimiuression  is  as  yet  faimixed 
(»e.  A  fine  hooky  but  I  feel.ini  it  a  little 
too  much  imitation  of  Montesquieu*  This 
Sibstract,  .^qnant,  sententious  style,  too^  is 
a  little  dQT,  overrorefined  and  monotonous. 
It  has  too  mui6h  cleyemess  and  not  enough 
imn^^tion.  It  makes  one  think,  .more 
thsA  it  oharmsv  and  though  really  serious, 
it  seems  flippant.  His  method  ^f  splitting 
1^1  a  thought,  o£  illuminating  a  subject  by 
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gncceftsive  fac^,  iuw  •  s«rious  'inconTeiii 
iencfeSt  We  se»  the  dertoik  too  clearfy^  to 
thfe  detrimeflnt  of  tl^  whoK-  A' multitude  of 
sparks  gives  but  a  poor  light.  NeverUiei 
lessV'  tUe  iauthor  is  evideh%  a  ripe  and 
penetrating  intelligence,  Tvho  takes  a  coni^ 
prfetiensive  view  ol  Ms  isubject,  while  aft 
the  same  time  possessing' %i' power  ol  acut^ 
and  exbam^tiye  analysis.  » 

*  e«^  S^tefnbet.  ^Tooqm^ile^a  book  hailt 
o^n  the  whole  a  calming  effect  upon  thfe 
mind,  but  it' leaves  a  certain  sense  of  dis- 
gust behind.-  It  makes  one  realise  the 
necessity^  of  what  is  'happening  around -'lis 
and  the  inevitableness  of  the  goal  prepared 
for  us ;  but  it  also  makes  it  plain  that  the 
era-^f  med^ctUy  in  everything  is  beginning, 
and 'mediocrity  free^  all  desire.  Equality 
^genders  uniformityj  and  it  is  by  sacrifice 
ihg  what'  is  eixoeilfent,  k-eiharkabW,  ^nd  e» 
traordinary  thatwe  get  <rid'of  what  is  bad^ 
The<Whole  beoomes  les^  barbarous^  and<^ 
the «ame  time miore  vulgar.  ii  ■ 

The  age  of  great  men  is  going  j  the  e^jooi 
of  -the  antPhlll,  of  life  in  multiplicity,  isbei 
ginning.  The  oentufyiof  individualismy  if 
absti^dt  equiility  triumphs,  *runsa  great  risk 
ttf*  i^eeirig.  no  miore  trute^  ihdividualdi    By 
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continual- levelling  arid  division"  c/f' latotir^, 
society  ^iU  becbtne  everything  iint!  -man 
nothing.  .    !    J 

As  the  floor  of  Valleys  is'  raiseid  't)y  ihfe 
denudation  and  washing  down  of  thi 
mountains,  what  is  average  will  rise  at 
the  expense  of  what  is  great. '  The  excei>- 
tional  will  disappear.  A  pf ateaii  with 
fewer  and  fewer  utldulations,  without  con- 
trasts and  without  oppositions,  ^^siicl  "will 
%e  the  ais^ct  of  human  society.  The  statis- 
tician '  will" '  tegister  a  growing  pW)gr6ss,  "and 
the  inbralifi/t  a  gradual  decline:  on  the  on^ 
h^rtd,  a  pi^og^ess  of  thiAgs )  oil  the  olh^,  a 
decline' Of  sotda.  The  us^u!  will  talce  ^^ 
p^ace  of  lh4  beantiful,  industry  of  anVF^oj- 
iitical  ecorioiny  of  religion,  and'  aritihmetii 
Of '  poetry.  'The  spleen  Mrill  become  the 
inalady  of  a  levelling  age.  .    ' 

;  Is  this  indeed  the  fate^'teserVed  for  the 
democratic 'era  ?  May  not  the  general  wtiU- 
belng  tofe  purchased 'too  dearly  kt  suitta 
price?  The  creative  force  which  ha  the 
beginning  we  see  for  ever  tending  to  pro- 
ducer and  multiiily  differences,  will  It  after- 
wards retrace  its  steps  and  obliterate  theill 
one  by  one  ?  And  equsility,  which  in  the 
Jdawti'  of  existence  is  mere  inertia,  torpor; 
4uid  d6iBt«h,  is  ft  to  become  at  last  th(8  'natu-t 
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ral  iQTU^ .  o|  life  ?  Or  rather,  above  ■  t^ 
economic  and  political  equality,  to  which 
the  socialist  and  non-socialist  democracy 
aspires,  takii^g  it  too  often  for  t^e  t^rm  of 
its  efforts,  will  there  not  arise  a  ney^  king- 
dom of  iTiind,  a  church  of  refuge,  a  republic 
of  souls,  in  which,  far  beyond  the  region  of 
mere  right  and  sordid  utUity,  beauty,  devo^ 
tipn,  holiness,  heroism,  enthusiasm,  the 
e^aordinary,  the  infini^,  sl^l  haye  a 
worship;  and  an  abiding  cityl^  Utilitarian 
i^Q^terialism,  barren  wellbeing,  the  idolatry 
of  the  flf^sh  and  of  the  '  I,'  of  thei  temporal 
an^.pf  mammon,  are  they  to  be  the  goal  of 
pur  efforts,  the  final  recompense  promised 
to  the  labours  of  our  race  ?  I  do  not  be- 
li^y^  it. .  The  ideal  of  humanity  is  pom^*- 
thing  different  and  higher.  But  the  animal 
in  us  must  be  satisfied  firsts  and  we  must 
first  banish  from  among  us  all  suffering 
yi^hioh  i^  super^UiOus  and  has.  its  origin  in 
^pcial  arrangements,  before  ^e  can^  retorn 
tq  spiritual  goods. 

.7$h  September  1851  ,  (^w?)» -^It  is  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  A  strange,  and  mystic 
moonlight,  with  a  fresh  breeze  and  a  sky 
crossed  by  a  few  wandering .  clouds,  makes 
owr  terrace   delightful.     These  ,pale  and 
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^g^Qtle  rays  shed  from  tlie  zeiiitU  a  subdued 
and  penetrating  pe^ce  ;  it  L^  like  the  calm 
|oy  or  tilt?  pensive  amik  of  expcrle:ice,  com- 
bined with  a  certain  &Um  «treiigU>,  Ttie 
.^i^taT?)  liliiJi^T  tiie  lei^VDs  treuiblti  in  the  sQver 
|l|g^t,  ,  l^QjL  3k  SDUncl  in  all  thti  Inrudscape ; 
.gieat  gulfs  of  shadow  imder  the  green  aLlejts 
and  2ki  ttie  corners  ot  the  steps,  Every- 
'i^iag.  is  secret^  solemn,  mysterioui^.  u 

J  Q  ui^bt  hpurs,  hours  of  silence  and  ^Qli- 
,|^4f  !,yT*  witti  jou  are  grace  and  melan- 
(^]^Oly.i,JAU  sadden  and  you  console.  You 
^p^ak  to  us  of  all  that  has  passed  away^  and 
o^ftJl  that  must  still  die,  but  you  sa^  to  ut^^ 
**^(Joi)ji^^  1'— ^1^4  yoii  premise  ufl  reeiT.^*^ 

^,  ^th  Nopumber,  1S51  (Sunday). -- At  tlm 
^Church  of  St,  Gervaj?^  a  second  sermon 
^ixp^^  Adplphe  Mqnqdj!  (ess  griiijdiose  per- 
jhaps^  but  almoet  njyoi:e,  o^nal,  and  to  me 
more pdlf y in g^tliantliatoflastSund^y*  T|ije 
flubject  wa§  St,  Paul  or  the  ttcUve.Uf^t  to 
iormer  on*s  Jiaving  been  ^t,  J^olm.or  ^lo  inner 
'life J  of,  ih^  Chn^lian,,,,!  felt  Wie  goldeu  sp^il 
^jti|^j^|pi|ueu^;  I  fgaiid,, myself  hanging  op 
'  tjie ,  jipa  ,  of  j^  ,  pratpr,  [  f swcinated .  by  lus 
|x)ldnefl!j!^ ,  li  U  rk^W^i :  ^M  e»*J  rgy »  and  Jxi  s  art, 
i^l^i^i^iDceLfity  a|ul,  his-  t^lml;.  ^tid  U  TVi*a 
j)t^i;^e;  ^ upon, ii^^limt'^or  spine  men  (Jiffi- 
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culties  are  a  BOurce  of  Jnsfpiration,  m  that 
what  would  make  others  Biumblfc  U  for 
them  the  occEiElon  of  their  highest  tiiuinphs^ 
He  made  St.  Paul  crtj  during  an  hour  and  a 
half  i  he  made  an  old  nurse  of  bim,  he 
hunted  up  his  old  cloak,  his  prescript! ouiS  of 
water  and  wine  to  Timothy ^  the  canvas  that 
he  mended^  his  friend  Ty chicus^  —  in  shorty 
all  that  eould  raise  a  smile  ;  and  from  it  he 
drew  the  most  unfailing  pathos ^  the  most 
austere  and  penetrating  lessons.  He  made 
the  whole  St*  Paul,  martyr,  apostle,  and 
man^  — his  grief ,  his  charities,  his  tender- 
nesa^  live  again  before  us,  and  this  with  a 
grandeur,  an  unction,  a  warmth  of  reality^ 
such  as  I  had  never  seen  equalled. 

How  stirring  is  such  an  apotheosii  of  pain 
in  our  centtiry  of  conifort,  when  shepherds 
and  sheep  alike  tiink  benumbed  in  Capuaji 
langtiore,  —  such  an  apt^ttheosis  of  ardent 
charity  in  a  titne  of  coldness  and  iudifler- 
eDce  toward.^  aouls,  —  iuch  an  apotlieosig 
of  a  hitman,  natural ^  inbred  Christianity, 
in  an  a^e,  when  some  put  it,  so  to  speak, 
abov«  man,  and  others  below  tnan  !  Finally, 
as  a  i^erciratlon,  he  dwdt  upon  tlie  neces- 
sity for  a  new  people,  for  a  stronger  gener- 
ation, if  the  world  is  to  be  saved  from  the 
tempesta  which  threaten  it.     *  People  ol 
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God,  awake !  Sow  in  tears,  ^ai  ye  may 
reap  in  triumph  1 '  What  a  study  is  such  a 
sennon !  I  felt  all  the  extraordinary  liter- 
ary skill  of  it,  while  my  eyes  were  still  dim 
with  tears.  Diction,  composition,  similes, 
—  all  is  instructive  and  preciotifi  to  re- 
member. I  was  astonished,  shaken,  taken 
hold  of. 

ISth  November  1851.  -r-  The  energetic 
subjectirity,  which  has  faith  in  itself,  which 
does  not  fear  to  be  something  particular 
and  definite  without  any  consciousness  or 
shame  of  its  subjective  illusion^  is  unknown 
to  me.  I  am,  so  far  as  the  intellectual 
order  is  concerned,  essentially  objective, 
and  my  distinctive  speciality  is  to  be  able 
to  place  myself  in  all  points  of  view,  to  see 
through  all  eyes,  to  emancipate  myself, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  individual  prison. 
H^ice  altitude  for  theory  and  irresolution 
in  practice ;  henoe  critical  talent  and  a  dif- 
ficulty in  spontaneous  production;  Hence, 
alsoy  a  continuous  uncertainty  of  convic- 
tion and  opinion,  so  long  as  my  aptitude 
remained  mere  instinct ;  but  now  that  it  is 
conscious  and  possesses  itself,  it  is  able  to 
conclude  and  affirm  in  its  turn,  so  that, 
after  having  brought  disquiet,  it  now  brings 
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peacei  It  teyen?  ^  There  -is  ho'repos^fbNr 
4he  mmd  iexoept'  in  the  ^heolute ;  lor  leel- 
ingt  except  in  the  in^ktite ;  fbr  the  ^ul^  ex- 
cept! In^  the  diTuvB; '  Nothing  finite  ■  iii  time, 
ifl  intereitingv  or  worthy  tb !  fix  my '  atten- 
tion'. :  All  that  is  particular  is  raicliisive, 
«nd  alli  that  is  exdiistve'  repels  ime.  There 
is  nothing  non-exclusive  but  the  M\ ;  >m^ 
end  is  communion  with  Being  through  the 
whole  of  Bdhg.  Theh,  in  the  lifeht  bf  tthe 
labi^hite,  every  Idea  becomes  worth  study- 
isig ; '  in^st  of)  the  infinite^'  everjr  existence 
worth  respecting ;  < '  in  thati  «f  •  the-  divine, 
every  creature  worth  loving. 

I     .      .  1     .  ,     ,.. 

2d  December  1851. -^Ijet  mystery  ihwre 
ili^  plabe  in  you ;  do  not  foe  always^turhing 
up  your  wh()le^soii  with  the  ^lioughshaiiB  dt 
.aelf-^examination^  hut -leave  *a  Olirttle  iattdW 
oomer  Iniyout  heart!  ready  if  or  any' seed  >tii)3 
'  winds  -may  Hbring,'  airid  'resetne  a  nook*  kif 
^hadoiw  iom  the*  passing  bird ;  keep  a  place 
.in  yotir  hesvrt  for  the  nnexpeeted  ^guest,  ah 
altar  f  on  the  unknown  Grod;  'Then  if  abiMl 
sing  among  your  'bi-anches,  dq  nM<  be  <  tob 
eager  to  tame'  it. '  If  -you  lare  eemisoioiiB 
of  something.  Bew-^thoii^t>or'ieeling>'^ 
wakening  in  the  depths  of  your  bleliigv'do 
^not  bie  to  «  burry  ,to  let'  in  ')ls;ht  upoii  ttj  tto 
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]6<A:'ktrft*;  Ietitbe>8priiigiii9gesinf'hay6  the 
^t^tidil'  Of  "being  forgotten,' ihcdgei  itt 
i^iind  #itik'iq[ttiet,  and  db  not;ibt«ak  iBiupcdn. 
ib  da^knesd ;  ;leti  it/.lialDe  shspe*  and-  growv 
lUid'  Hkdt  fi^  'word'  ^  lyioto^  hapt)bie8ft  tO  i  any. 
0«if6  i  Sillcr^d  >wot4E ! of  niatiMte  •  as  lit i  ia,  > all 
eenki^ptton^  should  be  etiwrapped  by  > ;  thei 
Mple  'rdil^.of  modestjy,,  sile&cev  ioni  oigfaKL  <  i  i 

Kindness  is  the  principle  of  tact,  and  re- 
dpect  ftrothters  th^  first  cOn^tlOn  of WWir- 

kvre."'' '"  ""'•   '       •■■  '    ■'  '•'  "  '  "   •  ■'•  "'» 

*  ke'  wJi6'  Ifi/  'silent  Is'  fbi^tfttw  "j  he  Who 
ib^liifi  is  taken  it'  his  Wo*d ;  he  whoAoe^ 
n'oi;*^^dtibfe,'falli  b^k'i  h^'  Whb'fetopS'W 
O^eifWfifelAied,  distaibced/  <^Hi6h^' ; '  'he '  t^hd 
c^afie^'  to  '^p^  greater  becdintfe'  ^tnjlllfer  *  'h(i 
^ho  tia^'off,  '^ves  Up';'  ithfe"bt«««rtia*y 
ibWditidn  is  the  beginning  Of  the  ^Ql^M 
i)^ '  the '  terrible  symptom'  #hlbh  ^redrfdeii 
death.  To  live,  is  to 'achiete  apcjr^itiaft 
tifiuixiph ;  it  is  to  assert  one's  self  against 
4e^ructifm,  aj^imst  sickhefti^,  agalAst  the 
annulling  and  disperslori  Of'one'd'phyfeicdl 
an4  TOora!  being.  It 'is 'to  t^ill*  Without 
teifeingj  or  rather  to  refresh  ohe'sf  ^iU  d^ 

Rji]   ,iL.  Ji^,  I    .^-.■•-.l        .•...    ...4;   -ma   J..M:i 
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It  is  not  history  which  teaches  conscience 
to  be  honest ;  it  is  the  conscience  which 
educates  history.  Fact  is  corrupting,  —  it 
is  we  who  correct  it  by  the  persistence  ot 
our  idesA,  The  soul  moralises  the  past  in 
order  not  to  be  demoralised  by  iU  Like 
the  alchemists  of  the  middle  age,  she  finds 
in  the  crucible  of  experience  only  the  gpld 
that  she  herself  has  poured  into  jt, 

Ut  February  1852  {Sunday).  —  Passed 
the  afternoon  in  reading  the  Monologues  of 
Schleiermacher.  This  little  book  made  an 
impression  :On  me  almost  as  dqep  as  it  did 
twelve  years  ago,  when  I  read  it  for  the  first 
time.  It  replunged  me  into  the  inner  world, 
tOi  which  X  retuiT),  with  joy  whenever  I  may 
have  forsaken,  it.  I  was  able,  besides,  to 
measure  my  prxjgress  since  then  by  the 
transparency  of  all  the  thoughts  to  me,  and 
by  the  freedom  with  which  I  entered  into 
and  judged  the  point  of  view. 

It  is  great,  powerful,  profound,  bi;t  there^ 
is  still  pride  in  it ,  ^  and  even  selfishness.  For 
the  centre  of  the  \iniverse  is  still  the  Self, 
the  great  Ich  of  Fichte.  The  tameless 
liberty,  the  divine  dignity  of  the  individual 
spirit,  expanding  till  it  admits  neither  any 
limit  nor  anything  foreign  to,  itself,  and 


V 
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conscious  of  a  strength  instioot  i?ith  creative. 
£orce, — such  is  the  point  of  view  of  the 
MonologtteM. 

The  inner  life  in  its  enf canchisem^  fron. 
time,  in  its  double,  end,  the  reatfsation  of 
the  specie  and  of  the  individuality,  in  itH 
piroud  dominion  over  all  hostile  circum^ 
stacice,  in  its  prophetic  certainty  of  the 
future,  in  its  immortal  yf^uth — such  is  their 
theme^  Through  tton  we  are  enabled  to 
enter  into  a  life  of  mo^i^nental  4Qterest, 
wh(^ly  original  and  beyond  the  inJQj^ence  of 
any  thing  exterior — an  astonishing  e)camt>le 
of  the  autonomy  of  ^e  ego,  an  imposing 
type  of  character — Zeno  and  Fichte  in  one. 
But  still  the  motive  power  of  this  life  is  not 
religious ;  it  is  rather  moral  aj^id  philosophic. 
I  see  in  it  not  so  much  a  ipagpifioent  model 
to  imitate  ;^  a, precious  subject  of  study. 
This  ideal  of  a  liberty,  absolute,  indefeasi- 
ble, inyiolable,  respecting  itself  above  all, 
disdaining  the  visible  and  the  universe,  and 
developing  itself  after  its  own  laws  ilnpa.  ir 
also  the  ideal  of  Emerjson,  the  Stoift  o£  a- 
young  Am^r^ca.  According  to  it,  man  finds 
his  joy  in.  himself,  and,  safe  in  the  inacce»- 
sible  sanctuary  of  his  personal  e^iactous- 
ness,  becomes  almost  a  god.^  He  is  himself 
principle,  i^otive^  an4  end  of  hi^  own  des- 
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mik,  ^'Thii^^up^rb'Mtiitt^h  Of  llffe^ls  not  fe^ 
from  being  a  sort  of  impiety,  oi^ttt  ifeast^ 
dfepfe^m^iit'  hf  "adfcfi^tbfii  '  ^f  the  ik^re 
faxjtf'thkt  ft'dbei^  aW^'^tt'lr^  ^mii 

a=dut)erhUtn^n^bofAlt  bt  Vie^t-^beeoiii^dli^-J 
g^ioMsi  it^is  tie  Very  teitiptati6tf  lib  ^liitW 
thd  fii-dt  ifi^ii  ehldctdnbid,  tliat'bf 'becOMh^ 
hisoh?^iiai^r  by  beiotiilrig'Mk^  totb'th^^ 
Elokitri.'  Hfere  tfeeh'  tile''b^r6lkti  Of'thfef 
^il66btih^r'apt>roacHfe8'  temerity',  'abd  tlifef 

i4pi*6a^he«:'-^'  '•  '  •"■  '-'^  ■''  '  '  ■''''  '• 
^  Ontblbgi^ally,!thfe^oiitibti  of  tbto  iri'thd 
s^lWtiial'  unfvferte^ii^' Wt^ngl jr  iMItaitfefl ';  'thfeJ 
ftt(3ividU^lib^r,'not^b^irig''tiiliquy  kitt  hot 
s^ligiti^  ^fi-btt  Hsfelf;  caii'it^b^  cobc^ited 
Wlthby 'Goti  f  'Pa(y6h6l6felfeafiyj  thb'fon;4 
of '^pbntttnMti^ 'to^;the  'efl^6  W allb\<^'  a''doi 
mlbJoh'tbo  ^Itisfve'  of  knf  dthfer.'''' Ak'i' 
faibt,  it  is%6t  eVerytHib^  ib'  m^riJ '"Mbi^lly'l 
evi|,^sbai-cety  Waiiietf,  anxl  febbflH"tllfe'iiobb 
ditioii  of  thite'pfeucfeii  i^  \%ii'  out  b^Mcotlbt?; 
So  that  Wie  i)ea6fe  d^l^i^bed  \h'^&'!StdHi^ 
lo^^iU  hdthfet  a  conqtiest'by  tri^k  ii6t  i 
grace  fi'ofli  b^Javteb ;  it  lis  rkthl^r  a'  atitoke  o< 
goodfoitunie;  "  '  ■''  "*''  '''  '*<•■'"*'-■   '< '^-^ 

!■      ,',  -i   -,  -111      '  1,     ,  <:  ■-.  i::;,;  -  -U"-,  ,  1  ,^.r    n 

^a ''fV6i4/fert'.^Stto^'the^''«bn'(^%'^i 
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OHdcally'I^d^fietlded  myself  eiwydgti  ttgattii&t» 
thfem  y^i*aa|r';  1  iriay  ibandom'  myself^ 
Adw,  i^ithont  i^i^tfi^le  and' withotit  dahg^,' 
tb  the '  admfrationi  and  tfa^  nyMi^athy  ^tl^' 
whf6h'tiliisyihfi(|)iir^me:  This  life  SO"  proudly 
i6d"^eiydertti'  tW^  aoVen^igh  conteptSbn  of 
HuttiaQ  dimity,  *  thte  actual  pofides^ion '  of 
the'iihlvel^'aha*  flie  infinite,  this'>erfe<it- 
eihan6i{)iatlOn  fl^M  all  whicH  pttsseft,  thfe^ 
calin  sense  of  stfenfeth  and  snperiortty,  thitf 
invincibl^  •  eh^rgy  6t '  Willy  this  lnfaHft)le= 
(ilel^mess'  of '  self-vision,  this  autocracy  of 
tHe  i5bhsci6tisiiess  which  is  its  own  master; 
^  atl' these  declsivfe'tnarkd  of  a'  wjyal'iieiS' 
sonallty,  of  a*  nature 'Olympian,  pit)louhd,'' 
dompWte,  harmonioUi;  plfeniftrater  thi-mhid* 
with' joy' ahd  thef  'heatt-WltK'gtiatitude; 
WhWt aTif6 l-whata Aaah ?'  ^TheJsegttmjMieg^ 
intotlie  inneVre^ohs  Of  a'great  soul  do  onef 
good  J'  'CbntatJt  of  'this  Wnd  'fift;reilijthens;' 
ifestofes,  refrisshek.  Cotira^  returns  as  W 
giibt ;  iHrhen  we  see(  -Wlifeit  has  b^en;  we-  doiibt! 
nb  "ihdre  thit  it  tan  bie  ^ifn.  At  Mh^  sight 
of  a'  iktan  we  too  ^^f  tb  durselvfei^,  Let  Utf 
itlso'be-men.  ♦' 1 '  ■' '    '  ■■'    ' -■    -''    ''■  ''-■■ 

-■I-.-.    I    •    .      .    .  I  ■      .    ;   ,  ..\  i'  .'.  .   I'.  .-;:.>) 

'  Sd  kareh  18b2.— Oph^on  htis  ft*"i^ah«!l 
ihd  even  Its  powei^V  to  have  if  afedlnirt'ii^ 
^tiaitiful'Wheii  wef  alteaitiohfe  ^ti^d^;  Hn^ 
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liannf  ul  in  the  case  of  the  outer  world.  We 
should  neither  flatter  opinion  nor  court  it ;. 
but  it  is  better,  if  we  can  help  it,  not  tp^ 
throw  it  on  tp  a  false  scent.  The  first  error 
is  a  meanness  ;  the  second  an  imprudence. 
We  should  be  ashamed  of  the  one ;  we  may 
regret  the  other.  Look  to  yourself;  you 
are  much  given  to  this  last  fault,  and  it  has 
already  done  you  great  harm.  Be  ready  to 
bend  your  pride ;  abasjB  yourself  even  so  far 
as  to  show  yourself  ready  and  clever  like 
others.  This  world  of  skilful  egotisms  and 
active  ambitions,  ^- this  world  of  men,  in 
which  one  must  deceive  by  smiles,  conduct, 
and  silence  as  much  as  by  actual  words,  — 
a  world  revplting  to  the  proud  and  upright, 
soul,  it  is  oivr  business  to  ^earu  to  live  in  it  I 
Success  is  required  in  it — succeed.  Only 
force  is  recognisjed  there :  be  strong.  Opin- 
ion seeks  to  impose  her  law  upon  aU, — 
instead  of  setting  her  at  defiance,  it  would, 
be  better  to  struggle  with  her  and  conquer. 
.  .  .  I  understand  the  indignation  of  con- 
tempt, and  the  y^lsh  to  crush,  roused  irre- 
sistibly by  all  that  creeps,  all  that  is 
tortuous,  oblique,  ignoble.  .  .  .  But  I  can- 
not maintain  such  a  mood -f- :^hic^  is,  a 
mood  of  vengeance  —  for  long.  This  worlc^ 
is,  a  world  of  me^,,and  thes^  pien  are  our 
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brothers.  We  must  apt  banish  from  |as  the 
divine  Inreath,  —  we  must  love.  Evil  must 
be  conquered  by  good ;  and  before  all  things 
one  must  keep  a^pure  conscience.  Prudence 
may  be  preached  from  this  point  of  view 
too.  ^Be  ye  simple  as  the  dove  and  pnu. 
dent  £te  the  sei^nt,'  are  words  of  Jesus. 
Be  caref ujl  of  your  repu^tipn^  not  thrpiugh 
vanity,  but  that  you  may  i^ot  harm  your 
life's  work,  and  put  of  love  for  truth. 
There  is  still  something  of  self-seeking  in 
the  refined  disinterestedness  which  will  not 
justify  itself,  that  it  may  feel  itse^  superioi 
to  opinion.  It  requires  ability,  to  make: 
what  we  seem  agree  with  what  we  arp,  **- 
and  humility,  to  feel  that  lye  sure  no  great 
things. 

There,  thaiiks  to  this  Journal,  my  excite* 
ment  has  passed  away.  I  have  just  read 
the  last  book  of  it  through  again,  and  the 
mornii^  has  passed  by.  On  the  way  I 
have  been  copscious  of  a  certain  amount 
oi  monotpny.  It  dpes  not  signify  I  These, 
pages  are  not  written  to  be  read ;  they  are 
written  fpr  my  own  consolation  and  warn-, 
ing.  Th^y  are  landmarks  in  ipy  p^t ;  aiad 
some  of  the. landmarks  are  funeral  crosi^s, 
stone  pyramids, ;  withere4  stalks  grown 
gre^n  again,  white  pebbles,  coins,  —  all  of 
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thiisac  h^pihl' Vmijf6i»'  fittdin^  on^s  '^yf 
agaM  through  the  Bl*^iaii  "fields  of  Utie  Bool  • 
The  ^il^iri  had  ttMVrked''his"8t«gea  toi  itj- 
he  "is  abl^  to  trace  by  if'hifl  thonghts,'  hin* 
U/SkV^,  hW  JoVs.  Thifl'ii^  iny  •  tWffelHng' 
dj^t'y  i  If  somepa^^ages ftomltitias^ib'e u6e-< 
faltot)ther8,ftnd  if  Wiiietiiiieseveh^hfekve' 
c6QitiiUhidated''Stto^  plts6aiges<tO  theiptifhlie,' 
tb^B^  th6tti^d'pttges'a6^.a  whole' Are^only^ 
of  ^hie^ to  me  ind to Ihos^  who^'afUiftr ^ei' 
ihky  t^ke  Bdme  lflte)*eBt  in  the'  itinerary  6i 
2^'6hi^Gfti]^ly^<^iiditibned ebtd,  faiftom't^t 
Tiftoridid  noise  hid' Ifattte'.  TheAe  isheeta  Willi 
bte' mbno'tonotis  when  *fty  liffe  is  so;  they' 
wiU  repea*  thenteei'ves  when  feelings  tepeAV 
theihAelVes jMJfttth'jtt  Miy  rate, will' be  al-^- 
ways  there,  and  truth  is  their  only  nmse^' 
t^^ir  bniy  pretest,  ^heW  only  dirty.' .        > 

J.  .  i;  ;  :  :  -^  >■  .  I  .  \i.f  i,  t  -  ,,  ;  '  it.  .1 
'2rf  4pWM852.— Whati  a' lovely  walk  1 
iSky  cl^ar-,  kin'  Wsii]^,  tttt  the  tirits  bri^t,' 
aJttthe'6ut!ines  sharpi  save  fbl"  tiie 'soft  and' 
MStj^  irifliiite  of  the  lake^.  A'lilttbh'of ' 
whit^  fibst  powdered  the 'fifeldsv  lending  ai 
mfetamd  relitif  to  the'hec^es'  bf '^grefen  bbx/ 
aind  t»  th*  Wftolfe  landscape  ^stUl  withoa*' 
leaves  ^  an  aih^  bf  heailth'  and  vigour,  o^ 
yorath  and  f^shiiess;  ''(Batiiej  'O  disciple; 
thy  thirsty  ^tfl  in*  tihW'dew  of  the  d^wnl*^. 
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m^s .JR^nilt  jlKX  Wiling)  b^  id  orig^..  ailie 

^enei^ , lnW, yeia^  and] fooAproi^. .. r II i evjery 
-(iftytJBtaiiwpetttioiiM^liUfe^  eycary  filftwuiaigns 
laaJti  tW«»rQ  Ik  ^ewi  icpatraQtifwHh  lOziatQQOe. 
.At  dawiij»?i5Qrythi»g  <¥s  IreeU^iligbit^  wta^, 
las;  4tJw.  :^,,ebildj«xuA  At\4awn  spiritflal 
trat^, vlU^q  \he  t  atmQ9pb|9i]e4 ,  is/  more  tnuifi- 
jpap(e»t»  .aiujl  jojar,'. Qrg»»B,  Ijkje.^tJhie'  ytmsig 
jfesa^eiSy  driftk  i  in  ]t\m>  light  more .  eagenly, 
^brea^be  iQ< •move. ejlitier^iandt less ^  tluti^ 
.^afftt^y.  [  U  ofeJjffc  w^  t^  fltanay  sky  spfef*: 
tO/^bfi, 3<^0(iitative  souldOt. God*j of  eternity 
lan^.tbe  ^^fiait^ tbe  idan?w  w  f^hfaftimeii&i- 
,projeiQt»<  for  .i5es<)4i>jbions,;  lor  /the  l?krt*i  .qf 
iac*|o»^i  >  (While, >thei»Uienae  and  the  ^dad 
jWueniiby  olithe  a^ure  yAijU'  incljtoe  ,tb/e  saul 
tQ.eielMwoilectwMJi^.tliB  vigoiv  aad  gaietiy  )0f 
>#a<iumi8pi»ad.iot«the:h€ai3bia«d  make  it 
^W:l*^/.iif^;  wd  l»vi»gTr- Spring:  iafupon 
p&j  t  ,:&rjimTQse»i ,  aoad  v  ^iol^  ,hft¥e»  ateeady 
l}mi^pd.h^f  doming,:  .Ra«hj*)ipomsaQrft«ho3Pr- 
4ngiPW/^he,pfacb  tre^e  jothe  ^f^oUen  buds- of 
fthe .  pear,  tm^  i  iwd ,  ,^he,  ^ilacs  point:  to  the 
ibiQiWQmiMuthatiBr  to  ,be.j ,  the  .honeysiiekto 
.M?e;alwftdK.green..,  -  ■,- •    ,  -'.,1 

iun.  II  '■'  '  Jrv     ■   :.    '  //   i  .  ■  <,  :^rii);(i"{  I    '■    ,  -it 

i>  ,mhi4ml  i852*+hThi9  evpniftg  a  feeUilg 
pi ,  i^ia^u^m .  iliO<?k  poea^ssiott .  ci  nme  ; .  atil 
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th^  solemn  ideas'  of  duty,'  the  future,  soli- 
tude, pressed  themselves  upon  me.  I  gave 
myself -to  meditation — a  very  necessary 
-delenee  against  the*  dispersion  and  distrac- 
tion brought  about  by  the  day's  work  and 
its- detail.  Read  a  part  of  Krause's  book, 
UrMd  der  Menschheit,^  whieh  answered 
marvellously  to  my  thought  and  iny  need. 
This  philosopher  has  always  a  beneficent 
effect  upon  me ;  his  sweet  reli^ous  serenity 
gains  upon  me  and  invades  me.  He  in- 
spires me  with  a  sense  of  peace  and  infinity. 
Still,  I  miss  something — common  wor- 
ship, a  positive  religion,  shared  with  dther 
people.  Ah  I  when  will  the  Church  to 
which  I  belong  in  heart  rise  into  being  ?  I 
cannot,  like  Scherer,  content  myself  with 
being  in  the  right  all  alone.  I  must  have 
a  less  solitary  Christianity.  My  religious 
needs  are  not  satisfied  any  mbre  than  my 
social  needs,  or  my  needs  of  aftection. 
Grenerally  I  am  able  to  forget  them  and  lull 
them  to  sleep.  But  at  times  they  wake  up 
with  a  sort  of  painful  bitterness.  ...  I 
waver  between  languor  and  ermtth  between 
frittering  myself  away  on  the  infinitely  lit- 
tle, and  longing  after  what  is  unknown  and 
distant.  It  is  like  the  situation  which 
French  novelists  are  so  fond  of,  the  story 
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of  2k  vie  de  province;  only  the  province  is 
all  that  Is  not  the  country  of  the  soul,  every 
place  where  the  heart  feels  itself  strange, 
dissatisfied,  restless,  and  thirsty.  Alas ! 
well  understood,  this  place  is  the  earth, 
.  this  country  of  one's  dreams  is  heaven,  and 
this  suffering  is  the  eternal  home-sickness, 
the  thirst  for  happiness. 

*./n  der  Beschrdnkung  zeigt  sich  erst  der 
Meister,''  says  Goethe.  M&le  r^sij^natiori, 
*— this  also  is  the  motto  of  those  who  are 
masters  of  the  art  of  life ;  *  manly  *-^  that 
is  to  say,  courageous,  active,  resolute,  per- 
severing,—  'resignation,'  that  is  to  say, 
sielf-sacrifice,  renunciation,  limitation.  En- 
ergy in  resignation  —  there  lies  the  wisdom 
of  the  sons  of  earth,  the  brily  serenity  pos- 
sible in  this  life  of  struggle  and  of  combat. 
In  it  is  the  peace  of  martyrdom,  in  it  too 
the  promise  of  triumph. 

2Bth  April  1862  (Lancyy  — Once  ihore 
'  I  feel  the  spring  languor  creeping  over  me, 
the  spring  air  about  me.  This  morning  the 
poetry  of  the  scene,  the  song  of  the  birds, 
the  tranquil  sunlight,  the  breeze  blowing 
over  the'  fresh  green  fields  —  all  rose  into 
and  filled  my  heart.  Now  all  is  silent.  O 
'  silence,  thou  art  terrible  !  —  terrible  as  that 
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sibQweist  \\A  i^  Q^ii:9elyes .  dept^  .wbi^^h  make 

:  ui^  giddy,  iu^|iiqg?W8hftWe;  ,A^edp, .  $^eas^rf5p 
of  suffering,  i  Welcome  Ifempeata  1  r^  at  le^t 

•t^eybl^r and troubfe  the  6ipj:fa<?e;  pf  these, 
waters  witji  tl^^|r,  tieirrible  secrets..  Yf»\' 
come   the   passion  ^J;)la«t5  yr^iqh   ^jtir  t;b(e 

.^waT^es  xOt  the^,,sonl,,an4  8q.veil,\frpin  ,^s.  its 
\^Qt^^ess.guifa4  in.iaU  pf  A:^s,.chi|dwsinpf 
dwst,  soiv*  pf .  time, .  ?tep^ity  .in^pir^,  an 

lirivplunt^iry    anguishV!  and.  the  .infinite,,, ^ 

jwj^steirians.^rroaj.  ,,  W^  seem  to  be.  entering 
a, kingdom  lOt  ;the. dead.  ,  Poor  hea^t,,,  thy 
car^vii^g  as  for  lile,  lor  Iqye,  for  illusiops^^I 

lAndthouart  cfeh^  al<.er  all^  ^  life  jaaacr^d. 
, ,  In  ^ud^  m^wenih^  pf  tet^-^tfitfi  wij^h  the 
Infinite,  how  different  li|e>  Ipoks  1 1  How  all 

,  jthatj  juwiajly  pccnpiep  and  «*<uf  esns  heqpm^ 
suddenly  puerile,  frivolon^i  and  vain»|  Wp 
seem  to   ourselves  mere  puppets,  mario- 

.^t*es,.^t*THttingySWQuslyrtljrQ\ig^  a  Jfantas- 
tte  show,  a^  ^nistaWng  gewgaws  for  Vw9^ 
,o(C  greatipr^Je* . .  ^^  sn^h  moment^,  how;eve»y- 
thing  h^pomes  .tran^prmed,  how  ^yerythi*^ 
changes  I    3erketey  and  Fichtp  ,seein  right' 

.  -^Emerson  top;:  the -world  is  hnt  an  aUe- 

,  gory ;  >  the  ^d^  ia .  more ,  reaji  than  the  >  fmV ; 

,  fairy  tales,  legends,,  ar.^  as  .t^rue  aanatviral 
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Idstory,  aiLd:&¥nD<inoce  true,  for  they  aie 
eml^leins  of  greater  itnmspareney^.  Hhe 
only .  substanee  properly  so  ealled  is  the 
aou&.( . ,  What  is  all  the  .rest  ?  Merei  shadoWy 
pretext,  dfigure,  symbol,:  or  dreami'  Gon^ 
sdlousiiess  alone  is  .innliortal,'po6itiy)e,  per^ 
£ectlM  ^^*  ■  ^^  world  iks  but  a  firewood, 
a  auiUimeii^antasiiiagoria,  destined  to  oheer 
and  fount  the  soikl.  Condoioiisness  is  a 
utiiveraet  and  its sonis  kMre.  .  .Mi 
•lAlieady  I  ami  facing  ba<^  into  the  objec- 
tive light  x>£  thought;]  •  Iti  deliteta*me.^m 
tM  shali  I  say  ?)  ^  no,  at  djepinyee  me  tof  the 
intimate  Ufe  of  feeUng..  H^ection  dis- 
solTies  reverie  and  bums  her  delicart^  wingi* 
lUia .  m  why  sctience  does'  not .  make  men, 
btti  merely  entities  a^d.iabbtractioDs.  Ah, 
let  us  feel  and  live  and  beware  of  tooimuoh 
analysis  t  .  XiCt  lis  put.  spontaneity,'  ntiivettt 
before  reflection,  experience  bdfotet  Atody ;: 
let  us  make  life  itself  our  study.  Shall  I 
Hken  I  never'  have  the  Ueajft^  of  a  woman  to 
rest-^upon.?!  |i  son  in  whom  to  live  again, 
a'ilittie  world:  where  I  may  see  i  flowering 
and  blooming  all  thati  is  stifled  in  me  f . :  I 
shrink  and  draw  back,  for Jearoi  breaking 
my  dream.  I  have  staioM  &^  mudi  on/  tiiia 
aard  that  I  dare  not  pflay  itucliet  meidream 
again.  .  4  ..  •'.:.;. 
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•Do  no  violence  to  yourself,  respect  fei 
yourself  the  oscillations  of  feeling.  They 
are  youi*  life  and  your  nature ;  One  wiser 
than  you  ordained  them.  Do  not  abandon 
yourself:  altogether,  either  to  instinct 'or  to 
will;  Instinct  is  a  siren,  will  a  despot.  Be 
neither  the  slave  oi  your  impulses  and  sen'-' 
sations  c^  the^  moment,  nor  of  an  abstract 
and  general  plan  ;»be  lopen  to  what  life 
brings  from-  within  and' wiUidntvand  wel^ 
come  the  unforeseen ;  btitgive  to  your  life 
unity,  and- bring  th6  unforeseen)  within  the 
lines  of  your  plan.  Let  what  is  natural  in 
you  raise  itself:  to.  the:  le vef  of  the  spiriAual^i 
and  let  >  the  «piritual  'become  • '  once  more 
natural.  Thus  will  y ousr  development  i  M 
hai'monious,  and  the  peace  of  heaven  will 
shine  upon  your  brow ;  —  alwiiys  ou'coudi^ 
tiiDn  that  yo^lr;peac^  is  made,  and  that  you 
have  climbed  your  Calvary.  ' 

Afternoon.  ^-ShaiXi*  I  ever  enjoy  again 
those  marvellous  reveries  of  past  days, — 
as,  for  instance,:  once,  when  J  wasi  still 
quite  a  youth,  in  the  early  dawn^  sitting 
amongst  the' ruins' •  of  the  castle  of  Fau- 
cigny;  anoUier  itime  in  the  mountains 
above  Lavey,  undier  :the  midday  sun,'  lying 
under  a  tree  and  visited  by  three  .butter- 
flies;   and    again    another   night   on  the 
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sandy  <  shore  of  the  NbrUi  ^k,  ■  'Sti^hed 
full  length' iiipon  the  beach/ toy  ejfes'^vawi 
dering  ovet  litb  Milky  Way?  Will  they 
ever  return  to  me,  those 'graMiose,^imihor^ 
tal»'  cosmogonic  dreams,  in  which  4)ne  ^^ioik 
to  carry  the  woM  in  one's  Ibreast,  to  tiducfh* 
the  staiBv'io  possess  the  ihfinite?  'Divine 
moments,  litiurs- of  eostasy;  when^ihou^hlx 
fiies  from  world  to  worlds  penetrates  thd 
great  ehigma^  'breathes  with  a  ^respiration' 
large,  tsitubqiiil,  and  profound  >  like>'that>!of 
the  oceax^and  hevers  serene  and  bofuindless 
like  the  blue  heaven  !  WsMs<  fi^om  the 
muse  ilhrania,  whotrac^  Ground  the'  fore^ 
heads  of  those  sheiloves  the  phbsphores-' 
cent  nimbus  of  contemplative  power,  and 
wfto  ipours  into  their  hearts  the  'trainquil 
ibtoxieation,  if  not  the  authority  of  genius^ 
-^  moments  of  irresistible  mtuitioh  in  whiok 
a  lOan  feels  himself 'great  like^the  universe' 
and  calm  like  a  god  1 '  From  the  deilestial'' 
c^>heres  dovm  to  the  shell  Or  the-lmoss,  the' 
whole*  of  creation  is  then  subn^Uied  to  oui*^ 
gaee,  lives  in  our  breast;  and^aocbmplislies 
in  Uil: its. eternal  work  with  tihid ' regularity  oi 
destinlf  and  the  passionlatiet  surdour  of  >  16ve. 
What  hdurs,  what  membries  1  The  traces' 
Which  iremain  to-u^  iof  them  are  enough  to  fill 
us.  with  respect  and  enthusiasm  i  as 'though 
they  had  been  visits  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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ilQd.itbeii,.!to^faU.  back  again  £rom  these 
biei^to  with  their;  boundless  horizons  into 
the  mnddy  ruts /of  triviality  I-y- what  a 
fall  !-r-]^oori  Moses  1^  Thou  i  too  sawest  iun*^ 
dulating  in  the  distance  the  cavishing  hills 
of  the  Promised  Land,  and  it  wab  thy  fate 
neTertheless  to.lay  thy^wecuy.  bones  in  a 
grave  dug  .in/  the  desert  !r^  Which  of  us 
has  not  his  promised  land,  his  day  of 
ecstasy  jand  his  death  in  exile  ?  What  a 
pale  countexif eit  is  iieal  life  ol  the  Mfe.we  sed 
in  giiaaapses,  and: how  these  flaming  light- 
nings of  our  prophetic  youth  make  the 
twilight  of  our  didl  monotonous  manhood 
more  dmrk  and  dreary !  ::  '      > 

2Qth  April  (Lancy),^ — This  morning  the 
^r;  was  calm,  the  sky  slightly  veiled.  I 
^ent  out  into:the  garden  to<Bde  what  prog- 
ress the  spring  was  t  making*  I  strolled 
fk?om  the  irises  to  the  lilacs,!  round-  the 
flower-beds,  and  in  the  shrubberiiss.  De- 
lightful 1  sucfHrise  !  .at  >  the.  comer  .  of  the 
walk,  half  hiddeoi  under  a  thick  «lump  x>f 
shrubs,  a  small4eaved  c/^rcAortta  had  flow- 
ered .during  the  night.  Gay  and  fresh  as  a  • 
bunch  of  bridal!  iflowers,  the  little  shnib 
glittered  before  me^  in  all  ther  attraction  of 
its  opening  beauty. .    Whlat  spring-like  inno- 
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cence,  what  soft  and  modest  laTeliiteas  ^re 
was  in  these  white  corollas,  opening  gently 
tp  the  sun,  like  thoughts  which  smile  upon 
us  at  waking,  and  per<^ed  upon  their 
young  leaves  of  virginal  green  like  bees 
upon  the  wing !  Mother  of  marvels,  mys- 
terious and  tender  Nature,  why  do  we  nbt 
live  more  in  thee?  The  poetical ^a»eWfs 
of  TSpffer,  his  Charles  and  Jules,  the 
friends  and  passionate  lovers  of  thy  secret 
graces,  the  dazzled  and  ravished  beholders 
of  tiiy  beauties,  rose  up  in  my  memory,  at 
once  a  reproach  and  a  lesson.  A  modest 
garden  and  a  country  rectory,  the  narrow 
horizon  of  a  garret,  contain  for  those  who 
know  how  to  look  and  to  wait,  more  in- 
struction t^an  a  library,  even  than  that  of 
3£on  onde.^  Yes,  we  are  too  busy,  t6o 
encumbered,  too  much  occtipied,  too  active ! 
We  read  too  much  !  The  one  thing  needful 
is  to  throw  off  all  one's  load  of  cares,  of 
preoccupations,  of  pedantry  ^  and  to  become 
again  yoiing,  simple,  child-like,  liviiilg  hap- 
pily and  gratefully  in  the  present  hour. 
We  must  know  how  to  put  occupation  aside, 
which  does  not  mean  that  we  must  be'  idle. 
In  an  inaction  which  is  meditative  and 
attentive,  the  wrinkles  of  the  douV  ^^re 
smoothed  away,  and  the  soul  itself  spreads. 
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unifioldsv  £kiid  springs  afresh^  and,  like  the 
trodden  grasa  of  the  roadside  or  the  bruiaed 
leal  of  a  plant,  repairs  its  injuries,  becomes 
new,  spontaneous,  true,  and  original.  Rev- 
erie, like  the  rain  of  night,  restores  colour 
and  force  to  thoughts  which  have  been 
blanehed  and  wearied  by  the  heat  of  the 
.day.  With  gentle  fertilising  power  it 
awakens  within  us  a :  thousand  sleeping 
germs,  and,  as  though  in  play,  gathers 
round  us  materials  for  the  future,  and 
images  for  the  use  of  talent.  Bemrie  is  the 
Sunday,  of  thought ;  tod  who  knows  which 
is  the  mc»re  important  and  fruitful  for  man, 
.  the  laborious  tension  of  the  week,  or  the 
lif e-^ivlng  repose  .  of  the  SsJbbath  ?  The 
fld.nerie  so  exquisitely  glorified,  ind  sung  by 
Topper  is  not  only  delicious,  but  useM. 
It  is  like  a  bath  which  gives  vigour  and 
suppleness  to  the  whole  beings  to  the  mlhd 
as  to  the  body  ;  it  is  the  sign  and  festival 
of  liberty,  a  joyous  and  wholesome,  ban- 
quet, the  banquet  of  the  butterfly  wander- 
ing from  flower  to  flower  over  the  hills  and 
in  the. fields.  And  remember^  the  soul  too 
is  a  butterfly. 

.  M  May  1852   {Sunday),  Lancy. —  Thi» 
momdng  read  the  Epistle  of  St,  James,  the 
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loqE^e^ic^l  yoLume .  of  C^Mri^r*  p^j^hia 
]^pistle,  and  a  great  deal  of  Pascal^  ^sSX^ 
liavi4g  first  of  all  pa9sed,inorQ.  tha^  an  Ip^ovu 
in  lihe  garden  ,with.,!tjie  children. ,  J  made 
them  Qlosely  examine,  rtl^e  flioweirg^,;  tlwB 
shrubs,  the  grasshoppeTi^i  the  snails, ,  ^i 
iqrder  tp  practise  them,  ip.  phservatipni  in 
ivonder,  in  kindness. 

How  .enormou;s^yi  important  are  ti(iese 
first  ponveirsation?  oJE, childhood  I  I  felt  \t 
this  morning  witl^;^  sort  of  reUgions  texypr. 
Innocence  andph^djipod  are  sacred.  The 
spjwer  who  casltsJn,,the^,seed,  the  father  or 
motheii . casting  in  the  fruitfjol.wprd,  aTP 
accomplishing  a  ppntific^  act  j^nd  oygh^t  to 
perform  it  with  religions  awe,  with  pray ^ 
-and-gr?^vity,  for  they  arp  labouring  ^%  the 
kingdom  of  God.  AH  seedr^owii^g  i^  a 
mysterious  thing,  wh?th^  the  ^ed  faU,into 
the  esu*th  or  into  souLs.  Man  ^  a  husband- 
man; his  whole  work.rightily,]indeTstpod  is 
to  develop  life,  to  sow  it  every  wh^e. ,  Such 
is  the  mission  of  humanity,  and  of  this 
divine  mission  thei  great ,  insti^umefit  is 
speech.  We  fwget  too  pft«Q  that  lac^age 
is  both  a  seed^sowing .  and  a  reyelatio^. 
The  influence  of  a  word  in  season,  ip  i^  npt 
incalculable  ?  What  a  my»t^y  is  ^pepch;  1 
But  we  are  blind  to  xt|  because  we,^^ 
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camAl  and  tiarthyi  We  sfe^tbe  atoiies  afid 
the  trees  by  the  road,  th6  famiture  of  bur 
houses,  ail  that  is  pai'pkble  and  inat^riaL 
We  have  no  eyes  for  the  invisible  phalanges 
of  ideas  which  people  thte  air  and  hover 
incessantly  around  each  one  of  us. 

Every  life  is  ^  profession  of  faith,  land 
exercises  an  inevitable  and  silent  propa- 
ganda. As  fsir  as  lies  in  its  power,  it  t^ds 
to  transform  the  universe  and  humanitjr 
into  its  own  image.  Thus  we  have  all  a 
cure  of  souls.  Every  iiian  is  a  centre  of 
perpetual  radiation  lik6  a  luminoiis  body ; 
he  is,  as  it  were,  a  beacon  which  entices  a 
ship  upon  the  rocks  if  it  does  not  guide  it 
into  port.  Every  man  is  a  priest,  even  in- 
voluntarily; his  conduct  is  an  liitepbken 
sermon,  which  is  for  ever  preaching  to 
others ;  —  but  there  ar^  priestis  of  Baal,  of 
Moloch,  and  of  all  the  false  godsi*  Such  is 
the  high  iriiportance  of  example.  Thencte 
comes  the  terrible  responsibility  which 
weighs  upon  us  all.  An  evil  example  is  ia 
spirituiil  poison :  it  is  the^  proclamation  of  a 
sacrilegious  faith,  of  an  impure  God.  Sin 
would  be  only  an  evil  for  him  who  commits 
it;  were  it  not  ei.  crime  tci wards  the  weak 
brethren,  whom  it  corrupts.  Therefore  It 
has  been  said :  *  It  were  better  for  a  mah 
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n{>t  to  feave  been  bom  tibah  tb'ottenA  x)ne  of 
these  little  ones.'  | 

6th  May  1852. — It  is  women  i^ho,  like 
mountain  flbwers,  mark  with  modt  charac- 
teristic precision  the  gradation  of  social 
zones.  The  hierarchy  of  classes  is  plainly 
visible  amongst  them  ;  it  is  blurred  in  ttie 
other  Sex.  With  women  this  hierarchy  has 
th6  average  regularity  of  naturfe ;  aniongmen 
we  see  it  broken  by  the  incalculable  varieti^ 
of  human  freedom.  Th6  rba^pn  is  thit 
the  nian,  on  the  whole,  makes  himself  by 
his  own  activity,  and  that  th^e  woman  is, 
on  the  whole,  miwle  by  her  Situation  ;  that 
the  on^  modifies  and  khapes  circumStande 
by  his  own  energy,  while  the  gentleness  of 
the  bther  is  dominated  by  arid  reflects  cir- 
cumstance ;  so  that  woniaii,  so  to  ^^ea'k, 
inclines  to  be  species,  kncT,  tnaii  to  bie 
individual. 

Thus  —  which  is  Curious— women  are 
at  once  the  sex  which  is  most'  constant  'and 
most  variable!,  Most  constant  from  the 
moral  point  of  view,  most  variable  from  the 
social.  A  confraternity  in  the  first  case, 
a  hierarchy  in  the  second.  All  degrees  of 
ciiture  and  all  conditions  of  society  are 
ctearly  marked  in  their  outward  appear- 
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ance^  ihQfr  n^aimas, ,  and  their ,  taster ;  but 
the  inward  fraternity  is  traceable  in  their 
feelings,  their  instincts,  and  their  desires. 
The  femi^i^e  sex  represents  at  the  same 
time  natural  sad  historical  inequality ;  4t 
maintain^  the  unity  of  the  )9|>ecies  and 
marks  off  the  categories  pf  society,  it  brings 
together  and  divides,  it  gathers  and  sepa- 
rates, it  makes  castes  and  breaks  through 
them^  a<?cording  as  it  interprets  its  twofo^i 
roiZe  in  the  one  sense  pr  the  other.  At 
b'9|itom,  .'^piuan.'s ,  miasipn  ,  is  .  essentially 
conservative,  but  she  is  a  conservative  fWltj^- 
out  discrimination.  On  the  one  side,  she 
maintains  God's  wo;:k  in  man  —  all  that  is 
lasting,  npble,  and  trfily  huB[ian  in  the  racp, 
poetry,  religioii,  virtue,,  tien(^emess.;  ;  Qn 
ifke  other,,  sjiq  m^ini^ins  the  results,  of  cir- 
QijUi^tau9e-7-all  that  is  passing,  Jpcal,  ?ind 
artificial  jp.  ^iety ;  that  j^s.  to  say,  .cus- 
toms, absurdities,  prejudices,  littlenesses. 
3he  sufrounds  with,  the  same  respectful 
and  tenacious,  faith  the  serious  and  the 
frivplous,  the  good  and  the  bad.  Well  — 
whaji  thei>  ?  Isolate  —  if  you  can  —  the 
fire  from,  its  i^ojce.  It  is  a  divi^ie  law  that 
you  are  tracing,  and  therefore  good*  Jhe 
i?^pman  preserves ;  she  is  tradition  af?  the 
n^^an  is  prop-ess.    And  i|  thf^r^  is  no  iamjily 
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and  no  humanity  wHhoot'^tlLB  :two  aezes, 
without  these  1;wO'  forees  therd  is  no 
lustory.         :  i 

Utk  Map  1862  (Lancy) Test^^ay  I 

was  full  of  the  philosophy  Of  joy,  of  youth, 
of  the  spring  which  smiles  ^d  the  roses 
which  intoxicate  ;  Ir  preached  the  doctrine 
of  strength,  and  I  forgot  that,  tried;  and 
afflicted  like  the  two  ivfriends' with  whom 
I  was  walking,  I }  should :  probably  have 
reasoned  and  felt  as  <  they  did. 

Our  systems,  h  .  has  been  said,  are  the 
efspressioB  of  ouroharact^,  Or  the  theory 
of  our  situation,  thiit  is  to  say,  we  lilde 
.tothihk  off  what  Jias  beam  giyen  as  hat- 
ing been  adqiiired^  iwe  take  our  bature 
lor  our  own  work,  and  our  lot  in  life  for 
our  own  conquest r— an  illusiola  bom.  of 
vanity  and  also  of  the  craving  for  liberty. 
We  are  unwilling  to;be<the  product  of  cir- 
cumstances^or  the  mere  expaiM3ion  of  an 
inner  genu.  And  yet  we  have  received 
everything,,  and  the  part  which  is  really 
oursr  is  small  in4eed,  for  it  is  mostly  made 
up  of  negation,  resistancei  faults.  We 
receive  everything,  both  life  and  happi- 
ness ;  but  th^  manriir  in  which,  we  receive, 
this,  is  what  is .  slUl  ou)».    Let'  us,  then, 
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receive  trustlnlly  whhont  sbamd  or  kax- 
iety.  Lei  us  humbly  accept  from  God 
even  our  own  nature,  and  treat  it  char- 
itably, firmly,  intelligently.  Not  that  we 
■are  called  upon  to  accept  the  evil  s^d  -the 
disease  in  us,  but  let  us  accept  ourselves  in 
spite  of  the  evil  tod  the  disease.  And  let 
us  never  be  afraid  of  innocent  joy ;  God  is 
good)  and  what  He  does  is  well  done;  — 
resign  yourself  to  everything,  even  to  happi- 
ness ;  ask  for  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  of  de- 
tachment, of  renunciation,  and,  above  all, 
for  the  spirit  of  joy  and  gratitude  — that 
genuine  and  religious  optimism  which  sees 
in  God  a  father,  and  asks  no  pardon  for 
His  benefits.  Wei  mufet  dare  to  be  happy, 
and  dare  to  confess  it,  regarding  ouiiselves 
always  as'  the  depositalries,  not  as  the 
authors  oi  our  own  joy. 

.  ♦  .  Thfe  evening  I  saw  the  first  glow- 
worm of  the  season  in  the  turf  beside  the 
little  winding  road  which  descends  from 
Lancy  towards  the  town.  It  was  crawling 
furtively  under  the  grass,  like  a  timid 
thought  or  a  dawning  talent. 

17th  June  1862.  —  Every  despotism  has  a 
specially  keen  and  hostile  instinct  for  what- 
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met  ^eepa  riip  .bonian.McUgtut^  and  indei* 
pendeiiice^  tAnd  it, is; curious  tx)  seci  scieot^; 
title  an^;^  realist  teaebii^  used  everywhere  as 
aixneans  of  stifling  all  iroedom  of  ilkviestigan: 
tion  as  addressed  to  moral  /^ujBstioQs,  under 
a  dead  weight  o£  facts.  Materialism  is  the 
auxiliary  doctrine  of  eirery  tyranny,  whether 
of  Uie  OQJe  or  of  the  masses.  .  To  <^rush  what 
istspiriiteisU,  moral,  human — so  to  speak  r-*^ 
in  man^  by*  specialisii^  him '9  to  lorm  mere 
wtneels  of  the  great  social  machioef  instead: 
of  perfect  individuals  ;  to.  make  society  and 
i^otioonscieace  the  bentte-iof  iife^  to  enslave 
Uie '  soul  to  things,  to  de^^personalise  many 
-f^ithis  is  the  dominant 'drift  ol  our  epochs) 
Sveary where  you  may '.see  a  tendency  to 
substitute  the  laws  of  dead  matter  (number, 
mass)  jfor  the  laws  of  ;  the  moral  nature 
Cpevsuasion,  adhesion,  laith)  ;  equality,  the 
principle  of  mediocrity,  becoming  a  dogma ; 
unity.  Aimed  at  through  uniforanity;  num- 
bers >  doing  duty  for  argument;  negative 
liberty,  which; has  no  law  in  Uaelf,  and 
recognises  no : limit  except  in  force,  every- 
where taking  the  place  of  positive  liberty, 
which  means,  action  guided  by  on  inner  lawi 
and  curbed  l^a  HK>ral  authority.  Socialism 
versus  individaalism ; '  this  is  how  Vinet  put 
the  djiiemma.  •  I  should  say  rather  that  it  is 
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only ^tltei  etemlal  ^ta^^ouiism  4>etw<eeii  letter^ 
and  spirit,  between  form  and  matter,  bo^; 
tween  UShe  outward  ax^  the  inward,  appear-- 
ance  and  reality,  wbioh  is  alwa^  present- 
in  every  oonc^tjon  and  in  all  ideai^^ 

Materialism  ooiirsens  and  peftri£es  eveity-^ 
thing ;-  makes  every  thing  vuigsur*  and  ei^ery 
trutk  fatee.  And  there  is  a  religious  and 
politiical '  materialism '  which  spoils  all  -  that  > 
it  touches-^ liberty t  equality,  individuality^^ 
So  that  there  are  two  waysiof  ^understands 
ihg demoeraey.  , i .  i  :      fl  ;     '->*•: 

•  What  istbriBattoedto^ay  ismoral  loberty^' 
oonsdende,  respeet '  for  thei  soul,  the  ver^i 
nobilijty  :of  man.  i-To  delend  the  Boulii  its- 
interests,  its  rights,  its  dignity,  is  the  mostJ 
pressing  duty  for  whoever  sees  the  daUger. 
What  itbe  writer^ '  the  teacher,  'the  iX)astop^' 
the  philosQi^er,''had  to  do,  is. to  di^end 
humanity  in  man.  Manl  the  truei  man^i 
the  ideal  man !  Such  should  be  their  molto^ 
their  rallying  cry.  War  to  all  that  debases, 
diminisbesv  hinders,  and  degrades  -himj 
protection  for  all  that  fortifiesy  eiHiobies^ 
and  raises  hhn.  The  test  of  every  religious^ 
political^  or  edui^atidnal  system,  i»  the  man 
which  it  ^forms.^  ilf .  b  system* '  iniores  the 
intelligence  it  is  bad; ..  It  it  imjores >  tiia 
oharaotdr  ;  it ;  is  ;  vi^us.  If  it  <  i  injurei* 
the  conscience  it  is  criminal. 
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of  being  tends  towaroUi  a  kigher  si^iBve,  imi 
has  <ah?eady!  revelations  and  pireseivUments 
of  it.  The  idieal  nnder  i  alli  its  fornis  is-  Ibhe 
antioipattioniand  the  f  propiietio  vimo'vof 
tbatiecdsteiiee,  higher  than  hia  own,  towanl 
i«4ii6heT8l:y  beting  peBpetua]Jty:aBpireEk  And 
thisi  higher  and  more  dignified  existence  i« 
BBote. inward i in  character ^-i-tbat  is  to  sagr^ 
more  spiritual'  Just  fui^/ioloanoes  reyeal  to 
us  the  secrets  of  the  interior  of  the  globe, 
so;JeathusiaBin  aikl  eosttoy  ane  therpiissing 
explosions  of  this  inner  woa?ld  of  tbie  soul  ^ 
and  huBian.  life  :i8  >but  thejpmiparation  and 
thei  m^ans  <^  approach-  to  thiia  'Spiritual  life. 
The  degrees  off  initiation  are< !  inniimBvafoleit 
Watch,  then,  disciple  'dl  life,  •  watch  landr 
labour  towards  the  deFelopaunli  oh  the 
aagel .  within  thee  1  Eori  Che  ditin^  Odyssegri 
is* but  a. series  1  of  mose  Undmoiiet ethereal 
metamorpboisesy  i  in  which f  each*  form,  the. 
result  tof  what,  goes  before,^  is  tiie  condition^ 
of  those  which  iollowv.i'The  divine  lite  .iar 
a  series. of  sneeessive  deaths,,  in  which  thei 
Hand/ thiK>?N»  lOfE  its  imperfections  audi. its 
i^mbold,  and  yields  to  th»  growing  attrac*^ 
tion  of  :the  dneffable  centre  of  gravitation, 
tihe  sua  ol  intelligence  and  lovew  Created 
sphrits,  >  in  the   accomplishiaeBti  of   their 
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destiiues,  tend,  so  to  spfedik,  *to  lofcnivcon- 
ttellatioDB  and  milky  ways  within  nthe 
empyreaa  oi  the  diviiiity ;  in  beodmmg 
godSfi  they  surround,  the:  t]ur(»i€i.  of  the 
sovereign  with  a  sparkling  oourt;  Ini  tkeir 
greatness  lies  :their  homa^;  .  The  diyinlty; 
"WWi  whioh  they  are  inyested  i&  the  nofblcM 
glory  of  God.  God'  is  the  f ather.of  JpiiiatEi, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  eternal  kingdooK 
rests  on  the  yassiUship  of  love.  .  '  i 

.    1'  ;       ,  ,         ■,  ..        '         •  .  <.  .  .-.    >t\  •     .! 

^27tk  September  1862  (Zianoy>-^T\Kday 
I  bomplete^my  thirty-first  year,  i  .  .  - 
!'  The  most  bec^utaihil  poem  Uiero'  is^  is  li£& 
-t-life> which  discerns  its  t>ym  storf'  imt^^ 
maktngv  in  which  inspiration  and  self^co^^ 
sciousAess  go  together  and  help  each  othei^^' 
life  which'  >kiiOiWS  >  itself  to  be  the  world  in 
little,  a  repetition  in  miniature  of  ^hediviaie 
liniyersal  poem.  Yes^  be  man;  that  is  to 
say,  be  nature,  be  spirit,  be  the  image  of 
God,  be  what  is  greatiest,  most  btoutl#ul<,' 
most •  lofty  ih  all' the  spheres  of  being,  be 
infinite! will  and  idea,  a  reproduetibn  of  the 
great  •  whole.  And  be  everything  while 
being  nothing,'  effacing  thyself^  letting  God 
enter  into  thee  as*  the  air^  enters  an  empty 
space,  reducing  the  ego  to  the  mere- vessel 
which  contains   the  divine   essence.     Be 
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humble,  devout,  silent,  that  so  thou  mayest 
hear  iu  the  depths  of  thyself  the  subtle  and 
profound  voice ;  be  spiritual  and  pure,  that 
so  thou  may  est  have  communion  with  the 
pure  spirit.  Withdraw  thyself  often  into 
the  samctuary  of  thy  inmost  eonsciousnesfr; 
become  once  more  point  and  atom,  that  ao 
thou  mayest  free  thyself  from  space,  time, 
^matter,  temptation,  dispersion,  —  that  thou 
mayest  escape  thy  very  organs  themselves 
and :  thine  own  life.  That  is  to  say,  die 
often,  and  examine  thyself  in  the  preaenoe 
of  this  death,  as  a  preparation  for  the  last 
death.  He  who  can  without  shuddering 
confront  blindness,  deafness,  paralysis, 
disease,  betrayal,  poverty;  he  who:  cati 
without  terror  s^pear  before  the.  sovereign 
justice,  he  alone  can  call  himself  prepared 
for  partial  or  total  death.  How  far  am  I 
from  anything  of  the  sort,  how  far  is  my 
heart  from  any  such  stoicism  4  But  at 
least  we  can  try  to  detach  ourselves  from 
all  that  can  be  taken  away  from  U9,  to  ac^- 
cept  everything  as  a  loan  said  a  gift,  and  to 
cling  only  to  the  imperishable, — this  at  any 
rate  we  can  attempt.  To  believe  in  a  .good 
and  fatherly  God,  who  educates  us,  who 
tempers  t^e  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  who 
punishes  only  when  he  must,  and  takeii 
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away  only  with  regret;  this  thought,  ot 
rather  this  couviction,  gives  courage  and 
security.  Oh,  what  need  we  have  of  love, 
of  tenderness,  of  affection,  of  kindness,  and 
how  vulnerable  we  are,  we,  the  sons  of  God, 
we,  immortal  and  sovereign  beings  1  Strong 
as  the  universe  or  feeble  as  the  worm,  ac- 
cording as  we  represent  God  or  only  our- 
selves, as  we  lean  upon  infinite  being,  or  as 
we  stand  alone. 

The  point  of  view  of  religion,  of  a  religion 
at  once  active  and  moral,  spiritual  and  pro- 
found, alone  gives  to  life  all  the  dignity 
and  all  the  energy  of  which  it  is  cabbie. 
Religion  makes  invulnerable  and  invincible. 
Earth  can  only  be  conquered  in  the  name 
of  heaven.  All  good  things  are  given  over 
and  above  to  him  who  desires  but  righteous- 
ness. To  be  disinterested  is  to  be  strong, 
and  the  world  is  at  the  feet  of>  him  whom  it 
cannot  tempt.  Why  ?  Because  spirit  is 
lord  of  matter,  and  the  world  belongs  to 
God.  '  B©  of  good  cheer,'  saith  a  heavenly 
voice,  *  I  have  overooriie  the  world.' 

Lord,  lend  thy  strength  to  those  who  are 
weak  in  the  flesh  —  but  willing  in  the  spirit ! 

SUt  October  1862  (ikkncy)*-^  Walked  tot 
ball  an  hour  in  the  garden.    A  fine  rain 
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was  falling,  and  the  landscape  iras  that  of 
autumn.  The  sky  wte  hung  with  yarious 
shades  of  gray,  and  mists  hoyered  ahout  the 
diistant  mountains,  — a  melancholy  nature. 
The  leaves  were  falling  on  all  sides  like  the 
last  illusions  of  youth  under  the  tears  of 
irremediable  grief.  A  brood  of  chattering 
birds  were  chasing  each  other  through  the 
shrubberies,  and  playing  games  among  the 
branches,  like  a  knot  of  hiding  sdhoolbofys. 
The  ground  strewn  with  leaves,  brown,  yel- 
low, and  reddish ;  the  triees  half-stripped, 
some  more,  some  less,  and  decked  in  ragged 
spldndours  of  dark -red,  scarlet,  and  yellow ) 
the  reddening  shrubs  and  plantations;  a 
few  flowers  still  lingering  behind -mioses, 
nasturtiums,  dahlias,  shedding  their  petals 
romid  them ;'  the  bare  fields,  the  thinned 
hedges;  and  the  fir,  the  only  green  thing 
left,  vigorous  and  stoical,  like  eternal  youth 
braving  decay ;  -^  all  these  innumerable  and 
marvellous  symbols  Which  forms,  colours, 
plants,  and  living  beings^  the  earth  and  the 
sky,  yield  at  all  times  to  the  eye  which  has 
learnt  to  look  for  them,  charmed  and  en- 
thralled me.  I  wielded  a  poetic  wanSd,  and 
had  but  to  touch  a  phenomenon  to  mak^ 
it  render  up  to  me  its  moral  significance; 
£very  landscape  is,  as  it  were^  a  state  of 
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the  soult  8«kl  whoever  penetcates  intp  bpt)^ 
is  98tom8b«d  to  fiQ4  Jiow  mttch  Uli^exiegs 
tbere  is  ineacl?;  detail,  True  poetry  is 
truer  than  science*  l^ecausejt  i^  3yi^theitiq> 
aud  seizes  at  Qnce  what  t^  oombiu^^n,  ojf 
all  the  sciences,  is  able  at  most  to  attadi^  a^ 
a  £aal  lesult..  The  soul  of  nature  is  di* 
yined  by  the  poet ;  the  man  of  science  q^ly 
seoves  to  accumulate  ntafierials  for  its;  dem- 
onstration.     ),  .  i 

^  6th  November  1€|6^ -—I ^un capable  of  all 
the  passions^  for  I  bear  them,  all  within  me. 
Lil^e  a  tainer  of  wild  beasts,  I  keep  them 
^aged  and  lassoed,  but  X  sometimes  hear 
them :  growling.  I  i^ave  stifled ,  more:  thaQ 
one  napcent  love.  Why  ?  Because  with 
Xh^  pn^ophetic  certainty  which  bejlongs  to 
moral  iAtuitioUy  I  felt  it  lacking  in  true  life, 
a9,d  l.e^s  durable  than  myself.  I  choked  it 
^own  in  the  name  of  the  supreme  affectipi) 
toQome.  The  loves  pf.  s^nsp,  of  imw^fl-T 
tion j ,  of  sentipiept,  —  I  have  se^n ,  through 
ap4  rejecW  them  all ;  I  aioug^t,  the  love 
TVhidbi  spirings  from  the  ce^^rs^  prof  unditi^/f 
^.bei^g.  And  I  still,  ^J|e^  '^.^t,  .Iwilj 
hay€i,n,one;Of  th6?p,passio/iSrOffS^w  whjpj^ 
cUa5z)«,  bum  up,,  a^  wi|^eri ;  X  invoke,  I 
iwait,  ai)d,  I  hpg?  for  th^  love  .vfludi  ^if 
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great,  put«,  and  dam^st,  wfaich  iiv^  and- 
works  in  all  the  fibliBS  and  thro^ngh  all  the 
powei6  of  the  s6ul.  And  eVen  if  I  go  lonely 
to  the  end,  I  wonJd  rather  my  hope  and  my 
dream  died  with  me,  than  that  my  sonl 
should  content  itself  with  any  meianer 
union. 

%th  Kovtmh^  1852.  --  Responsibility  is 
my  invisible  nightmab^.  To  Suffer  throngh 
one's  own  fault  is  atoftnent  worthy  of  the 
lost,  for  so  grief  is  enVeitOfn^  by  tidicule; 
and  the'  "korst  ridicfule  of  all, ;  thai  whidh 
springs  from  shame  of  oai^self .  I  haye  (&>fy( 
loroe  and  eneirgy  wherewith  to  me^t^efv^ 
ODming  from  outside  i  but  an  in^amble 
eyil  brodght  about  by  myself,  a  renun<?ia^ 
tion  for  Ufe  of  my  liberty,  my  pek($e  of- 
mind,  *^  the  very  thought  of  it  is  madd^sil^ 
ii^y— I  expiate  my  privil^e  faideed.  My 
privilege  Is  to  be  the  spectator  of  my*  own 
Hfe^lrania,  to  be  fully  conscious  of  i^e* 
tra^-comisdy  of  my  own  deeUny ,  and,  moi^ 
than  that,  to  "be  in  the  secret  of  the  ti^gi^ 
comic  itself— that  is  to  say,  to  be  unable 
to  take  my  illusions  serioujsly,  to  see  my^ 
self,  80  to  speslk,  from  the-  theati^e  on  the 
stage,  or  to  be  like  a  iiian  looking  from  be- 
yoQdi  the.  tomb  hito  lexiBtence.    I  fe6l  my- 
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self  forced  to  feigjx  a  particular  interest  ia 
my  individual  part,  while  all  the  time  I  am 
living  in  the  confidence  of  the  poet  who  is 
playing  with  all  these  agents  which  seem  so 
important,  and  knows  all  that  they  are 
ignorant  of.  It  is  a  strange  posiUon,  and 
one  which  becomes  painful  as  soon  as  gtief 
obliges  me  to  betake  myself  once  more  to 
my  own  little  role,  binding  me  closely  to  It, 
and  warning  me  that.  I  am  going  too  far  in 
imagining  myself^  because  of  my  conversa* 
tions  with  the  poet^  dispensed  from  taking 
up  again  my  modest. part  of  valet  in  the 
piece.  —  Shakespeare  must  have  experi- 
enced this  feeling  often,  and  Hamlet,.  I 
think,  must  express  it  somewhere.  It  is  a 
Doppelgangerei,  quite  German  in  character, 
and  which  explains  the  disgust  with  reality, 
and  the  repugnance  to  public  life,  so  comt^ 
mon  among  the  thinkers  of  Germany. 
There  is,  as  it  were,  a  degradation,  a 
Gnostic  fall,  in  thus  folding  one's  wings 
and  going  back  ^ain  into  the  vulgar  shell 
of  one's  own  individuality.  Without  grief, 
which  is  the  string  of  this  venturesome  kite, 
man  would  soar  too  quickly  and  too  high, 
and  the  chosen  souls  would  be  lost,  for  the 
race,  like  balloons  which,  save  for  gravita- 
tion, would  never  mturn  from  the  empy* 
rean. 
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How^  ihenj  ia  one  to  recover  oourage 
enough  for  aetion  ?  By  striving  to  restore 
in  oneself  something  of  that  unoonsoionsr 
ness,  spontaneity,  instinct,  which  reconciles 
ns  to  earth  and  mftkes  man  useful  and  rela- 
tively happy. 

By  beHeting  more  practically  in  the 
Providence  which  pardons  and  allows  of 
reparation. 

By  aoeepting  our  human  condition  in  a 
more  simple  and  child-like  spirit,  fearing 
trouble  less,  calculating  less^  hoping  mQi*e.; 
For  we  decrease  our  responsibility  if  we 
decreaae  our  clearness  of  vision,  and  fear 
lessens  with  the  lessening  of  responsibility. 

By  extracting  a  richer  experience  out  of 
our  losses  and  lessons. 

Qth  November  1862.  —  A  few  pages  of  the 
ChresUmiathie  Fran(^e  and  Vinet's  re- 
i&ackable  letter  at  the  head  of  thie  volume, 
have  given  me  code  or  two*  deli^tful  hours. 
As  a  thinker,  ^fi  a  Christian,  and  as  a  man, 
Vinet  occuiHes  a  typical  place.  His  pbi- 
losc^hy,  his  theology,  his.  esthetics  ^-i  in 
shOTt,  his  work,  wiH  be  or  has  beenaU^eady 
surpassed  at: all  points.  Hia  was  a  great 
soul  and  a  fiae  talent,  But; neither  were 
wellenougk sejjvedr by  circumstances.  ,  We 
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see  in  him  a  personality  worthy  of  all  ven- 
eration, a  man  of  singular  goodness  and  a 
writer  of  distinction,  but  not  quite  a  great 
man,  nor  yet  a  great  writer.  Profundity 
and  purity — these  are  what  he  possesses  in 
a  high  degree,  but  not  greatness,  properly 
speaking.  For  that,  he  is  a  little  too  subtle 
and  analytical^  too  ingenious  and  fine-spun ; 
his  thought  is  overladen  with  detail,  and 
has  not  enough  flow,  eloquence,  imagina- 
tion, warmth,  and  lai^ness.  Essentially^ 
and  constantly  meditative,  he  has  not 
strength  enough  left  to  deal  with  what  is 
outside  him.  The  casuistries  of  conscience 
and  of  language,  eternal  self-suspicion,  and 
self-examination -^  his  talent  lies  in  these 
things,  and  is  limited  by  them.  Vinet 
wants  passion,  abundance,  entratnement, 
and  therefore  popularity.  '  The  individual- 
ism which  is  his  title  to  glory  is  also  the 
cause  of  his  weakness.  We  find  in  hinn 
always  the  solitary  and  the  ascetic.  His 
thought  is,  as  it  were,  perpetually  at 
church;  it  is  perpetually  devising  trials 
and  penances  for  itself,  H6nce  the  air  of 
scruple  and  anxiety  which  characterises  it- 
even  in  its  bolder  flights.  Moral  energy, 
balanced  by  a  dii^quieting  delicacy  of  fibre  j 
a'  fine-  organisation  mitrred,  so  to  speak^ 
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by  low  health-— such  is  the  imi>r6ssk«  it 
malres  iii)Oii  xm*  Is  il  reproach  or  praise  to 
say  of  Vinet^s  mibd  that  it  seems  to  0De  a 
f  oree  perpetually  reacting  upon  itself  ?  A 
warmer  and  more  self-forgetftd  manner; 
more  mnseles,  as  it  were,  around  the  nerves ; 
more  circles  of  intellectual  and  historical 
life  around  the  individual  ciiiole^-' these  are 
what  Vinet,  of  all  writers  perhaps  the  one 
who  makes  us  think  most,  is  still,  lacking 
in.  Less  r^flexiiiUy  and  more  plasticity  — 
the  eye  more  on  the  object  —  would  raise 
the  style  of  Vinet,  so  rich  in  substance,  so 
nervous,  so  full  of  ideas  and  variety,  into 
a  grand  style.  Vinet,  to  sum  up,  is  eou" 
science  personified,  as  man  and  as  writer; 
Happy  the  litorature  and  the  society  which 
is  able  to  count  at  one  time  two  or  three 
like  hfm,  if  not  equal  to  him ! 

10*^  Ncmmber  18^.  —  How  much  have 
we  not  to  lelam  from  the  Qreeks,  those  im- 
mortal anceslbrs' of  ours  T  And  how  much 
better  they  solved  theit  problem  than  we 
have  solved  ours.  Their  ideal  man  is  not 
otfrs,  -i  but  they  understood  infinitely  better 
than  we,  how  to  reverence,  cultivator  an4 
ennoble  the  man  Whom  they  knew.  In  a 
thousand  respects  we  are  sUll  barbarians 
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beside  thern^  as  B^ranger  said  to  me  wit^  a 
sigh  in  1843 :  -^  barbarians  In.  education,  in 
eloquence,  in  public  life,  in  poetry,  in  mat- 
ters of  Bitt,  etc.  We  must  have  millions  of 
men  in  order  to  produce,  a  few  elect  spixr 
its :  a  thousand  was  enough  in  Greece.  If 
the  measure  of  a  civilisation  is  to  be  the 
number  of  perfected  men  that  it  produces, 
we  are  still  far  from  this  model  people. 
The  slaves  are  no  longer  below  us,  but  they 
are  among  us.  Barbarism  is  no  longer  at 
our  frontiers ;  it  lives  side  by  side  with  us. 
We  carry  within  us  much  greater  things 
than  they,  but  we  ourselves  are  smaller. 
It  is  a  strange  result.  Objective  civilisation 
produced  great  men  while  making  no  con- 
scious effort  towards  such  a  result }  sub^ 
jective  civilisationi  produces  a  miserable  and 
imperfect  race,  contrary  to  its.  mfssiob.  and 
its  earnest  desire.  The  world  grows  more 
majestic  but  man  diminishes.  .Why  is  this  ? 
We  have  too  much  barbafidA  blood  in. our 
veins,  and  we  lack  measure,  harmony,  and 
grace*  Christiamty,  im  :br£»king  man  up 
into  outer. aiid  inneu,  the  world  into  earth 
and  heaveti,  hell  and  paradise,  has  depom^ 
posed  the  human  unity,  in  order,  it  is  true, 
to  reconstruct  it  more  profoundly  and  more 
trufy.    But   Christianity  has.  not  yet  di- 
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gested  this  powerful  leaven.  I^e  has  not 
yet  conquered  the  true  humanity ;  she  is 
still  living  under  the  antinomy  of  sin  and 
grace  i  of  here  below  and  there  above.  She 
has  not  penetrated  into  the  whole  heart  of 
Jesus.  She  is  still  in  the  narthex  of  peni- 
tence ;  she  is  not  reconciled,  and  even  the 
churches  still  wear  the  livery  of  service,  and 
have  none  of  Uie  joy  of  the  daughters  of 
God,  baptized  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Then,  ags^^  there  is  our  excessive  divi- 
sion of  labour ;  our  bad  and  foolish  educa^ 
tion.  which  does  not  develop  the  whole  man ; 
and  the  problem  of  poverty.  We  have  abol- 
ished slavery,  but  without  havia^;  solved 
the  question  of  labour.  In  law  ther^  are 
no  more  slaves— in  fact,  there  aro  many; 
And  while  the  majority  of  men  are  not  free, 
the  free  m«n»  in  l^e  true  sense  ol  the  term, 
can  neither  be  conceived  nor  realised.  Here 
are  enough  dauses  for  our  inferiority. 

.  l^ih  November  1862.  — St.  Martin's  sum- 
mer is  'Still  lingering,  and  the  days  all  begin 
in  miit  I  ran  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
round  the  garden  to  get  some  warmth  and 
suppleness.  Nothing  could  be  lovelier  than 
the  last  rosebuds,  or  than  the  delicate  gau- 
fred  edges  of  the  strawberry  leaves,  em- 
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broid^red  with  hoar-frost,  while  aboye^ 
them  Araehne^s  delicate  webft  hung  sway- 
ing in  the  green  branches  of  the  pfaies,*— 
litite  ball-roottis  for  the  fairies,  carpeted 
with  powdered  pearls,  ahd  kept  in  place  by 
a  thousand  dewy  strands,  hanging  from 
above  like  the  chains  of  a  lamp,  and  sap^ 
porting  them  from  below  like  thie  anchors 
of  a  vessel.  These  little  aity  edifices  had 
all  the  fantastic  lightiiess  of  the  elf^-workl^ 
ahd  all  the  vaporous  freshness  of  dawn. 
They  recalled  to  me  the  poetry,  of  the  north, 
wafting  to  me  a  breath  from  Caledonia,  or 
Iceland  or  Sweden,  Frithiof  and  the  Edda, 
Ossian  and  the  Hebrides.  All  that  world 
oi  cold  and  mist,  of  genius  and  of  reverie, 
where  warmth  comes  not  from  the  sun  but 
from  the  heart,  where  man  is  more  notice^ 
able  than  nature,  — -that  chaste >  and <  vigor- 
ous world,  in  which  will  plays  a  greater 
part  than  sensation,  and  thought  haa  mcnre 
power  than  instinct,  —  in  short,  the  whole 
romantic  cycle  of  German  and  nbrihetn 
poetry,  awoke  little  by  little  in  my  memory' 
and  laid  claim  upon  my  sympath|r.  Itis  a 
lk)etry  of  bracing  quality,  uid  acts  upon- 
one  like  a  moral  tonic.  'Strange  ohanii<  of: 
imagination  t  A  twig  of  pine  treod  and  a 
few  spider-webs  are  enough  ta  make  ooQn«>. 
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tries,  epocb3,  and  nations  liye  ^ain  .before 
b^r. 

*£6th  December  1862  {Sunday). -^  It  I 
reject, many  portions  pf  our  tbeglogy  .and  of 
our  Cburcb' system,  it  is  that  X  may  the 
better  reach  i  the  Christ  himself.  My  phi- 
losophy allows  me  this.  Xt  do^s  nojt  state 
the  dilemma  as  one  of  religion  or^phUoso- 
phy,  but  as  one  of  religion  accepted  or  ex- 
perienced, understood  or  not  understood. 
For  me  philosophy  is  a  manner  of  .appre- 
hending things,  a  mode  of  perception  of 
,iteMity..  It  does. not  create  natvire,  mm  or 
God,  but  it  finds  th^m  andseeKs  to  under- 
stand, them.  I^hilospphy.  is  cpnsciQusness 
•jld^^g  aQcow^t,/of  itself  with  all  that  it  con- 
tains. Now  consqiQu^nefas  may  contain. |i 
new  life  —  the  facts  of  regeneration  and  of 
«a}ivatJpn„|ltot  is  to  say^  ejku:^st^  experi- 
:eQoe»,  The  understanding  c^  the .  Ch^stiap 
•^onsci^G^usaess  is  an  integral  pa^t  of  phUoso^ 
»l^,.a8  l^e  Christian  oonspiousness.  is.  ft 
(leading  £oemof  religious  consciousness,  and 
^ellgiouft  cpnspiouDness  an  essential  foirm  ^f 

;r>-.An  error  is  the  more  dangerous  in  pro- 
p^iiipn.  to  tl^Q  degree  of  tijuth  wjuich  it  con- 
tains. 
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Look  twice,  if  what  you  want  is  a  just 
conception ;  look  once,  if  what  you  want  Is 
a  sense  of  beauty. 

A  man  only  understands  whilt  is  akin  to 
something  already  existing  in  himself. 

Common  sense  ift  the  measure  of  the  pos- 
sible ;  it  is  comi>osed  of  experience  and 
prevision ;  it  is  calculation  applied  to  life. 

The  wealth  of  each  mind  is  proportional 
to  the  number  and  to  the  precision  of  its 
categories  and  its  points  of  view. 

To  feel  himself  freer  than  his  neighbour 
Is  the  reward  of  the  critic. 

Modesty  (pttdbut)  Is  always  tiie  s^  and 
safeguard  of  k  mystery.  It  is  explained 
by  its  contrary  -^  profanation.  Shyness  or 
modesty  is,  in  truth,  the  half*<;onsc!oQfi 
sense  of  a  secret  of  nature  or  of  the  soul  too 
intimately  individual  to  be  given  or  siurren- 
dered.  It  is  exchanged.  To  surrender  what 
is  most  profound  and  mysterious  in  one's 
being  and  personality  at  any  price  less  ihan 
that  of  absolute  reciprocity  is  profanation. 
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Wi  January  1653. — Self-govertim6nt  wOh 
iiendem^dB,^ —  hete  you  have  the  condition 
of  all  autiiority  over  cMldYen.  The  child 
knust  discover  in  us  no  passion,  no  weak- 
ness of  which  he  can  make  use ;  he  must 
feel  himself  i)owerless  to  deceive  or  to 
trouble  us ;  then  he  will  recognise  in  us  his 
natural  superiors,  and  he  will  attach  a  spe- 
cial value  to  our  kindness,  because  he  will 
respect  it.  The  child  who  can  rouse  in  us 
anger,  or  impatience,  or  excitement,  feels 
himself  stronger  than  we,  and  a  child  only 
respebts  strength.  The  mother  should  con- 
sider* herself  as  her  child^s  tsun,  a  change- 
less aiid  ever  radiant  world,  whither  the 
small  restless  creature,  quick  at  tears  and 
laughter,  Mght,  fickle,  passionate,  full  of 
storms,  may  come  fdr  ftesh  stores  of  light, 
warmth,  and  electricity,  of  calm  and  of 
courage.  The  mother  represents  goodness, 
providence,  law  j  l^at  is  to*  say,  the  divin- 
ity^, fttider  that  form  of  it  which  is  accessible 
to  childhood.  If  ishe  is  herself  passionate 
slie  will  Ikculcate  on  her  child  a  capricious 
amd  despotic  God^  or  even  several  discord* 
ant  gods.  The  religion  of  a  child  depends 
on  what  its  mother  and  its  father  are,  and 
not  on  what  they  say.  The  inner  and  rai'- 
conscious  ideal  which  guides  their  life  is 
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pi^ecisely.  what  touches  the  child;  t^eir 
words,  their  lemonstrancesi  their  punishi- 
ments,  their  bursts  of  feeling  even,  are  for 
him  merely  thunder  and  comedy;  what 
they  worship  —  this  it  is  which  his  instiaot 
divines  and  reflects. 

.  The  child  sees  what  we  are,  behind  what 
we  wish  to  be.  Hence  his  reputation  as  a 
physiognomist.  He  extends  his  power  as 
far  as  he  can  with  each  of  us;  he  is  the 
most  subtle  of  diplomatists.  Unconsciously 
he  passes  under  the  influence  of  each  per^ 
son  about  him,  and  reflects  it  while  tr^msr 
forming  it  after  his  own  nature.  He  is  a 
magnifying  mirror.  This  is. why  the  first 
principle  of  education  is:  train  yourself; 
and  the  first  rule  to  follow  if  you  wish  to 
possess  yourself  of  a  child^s  will  is :  master 
your  own, 

.  6th  February  1853  (9even  o*clock  in  the 
morning).  —  I  am  always  astonished  at  the 
difference  between  one^s  inward,  piood  of 
the  evening  and  that  of  the  morning.  The 
passions  which  are  dominant  in  the  even- 
ing, in  the  morning  leave  the  field  free  for 
the  contemplative  part  of  the  soul.  Our 
whole  being,,  irritated  and  overstrung  by 
the^  nervous  excitement  of  the  day,  arrives 
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m  the  eyei4^g  ^t.  tl^  ,Qia^nahU>g  poimti  <Mt 
i^  huwn  yiiUvlity ;  tihe  sa^ie  Wwg,  i^wv 
quUlised  by  tUe  cs^m  of,  sleep^  is.  in  U](d 
mprsunjg  nearejir  h|3ftv,^n.  We  J^iipiuld  n/reigt 
a  resolution^a  the  tWQ,1;)a^DiQe8i>]^  exam- 
i?ift  an  ide^  uiMJiei:  lih^  two  yg^t»v  i^ .  we.  i^i^ 
to  mluimise  i^eh  chsu^ce^  ol ,  error  hy  >^^lnK 
the  ayerfige.  c^  our  (}|»4y  o^iils^tians^ :  Our 
umjer  life  ciescribe^  regi^  curyie8,7T7^i^vn- 
metrioal  curves,  as  ip  were,  .i^dep§neLwjt.  (i^ 
the  accideIM;^ldi9turl)a^p^  wl^  the  ^Umm 
oi  aentime^t^  and  passipumay  raiae,Mm9. 
Eyery  eo^l.has ,\i»  cliuja^ipr  irath^n  <«/ja 
c^]^a^ >  it.tiaB,4so^ speak^.^ts.Qwmiue^fiOh 
lology  4qf  |he  general .  met^Qrology  of ,  the 
ppuV. ,,  Psypl^logy, .  thereftxre,  canuqt  be 
complete  so  long  as  the  physiology  ,p/^(Q|ir 
planpliiis  itself  incompj^ete— tha^rWienee  to 
whMih  we  give  nowadays  the/  ^vsv^^e^^l^ 
Pfm^  of  physics  oithe  globe.  ;  .  t :    f 

,  I  becan^  co^8ciQ^,  this  miming  thajb 
Whftt  appears  Ui>  us.unpos^ible  ip  o|te»  «i 
iippossiwlity  /altofi^t^r  subjective,  ,  Our 
mif^^  under  the  apt^ion  of  the  pafisio4s, 
pro4][^j9  by  a  strange  mirage  gigantic  ob- 
#)^e^  romintaii^  or  abywei?,.  which  stop 
us  shortj.  Breathe  upw  ihe  passipu  aud 
the  phanibasmagpria  will  van|^h,t  Thieppwier 
of  mirage^  l)y  which  we  are  able  to  de^de 
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Ana  iaSckiktd  6titsfelv6Si  is' a  tdcfM  phenbiii- 
eiibn  worthy  <!>f  atWkitive<stttdy.  ;  We  liiakb 
■f6r  blirtrelves,  in'trathi  oUt'own  splritiiaa 
woTM^'oiit'  o-vrti  moristers;  cliitt««w,  angefls, 
—  we  mftk^  objective  %hat*ffehlients  in  lis. 
'Ml  ia  matvellbtisfbif  tHe  p<!)Jet;  ill  fs  divliife 
fbtlJHe'akint';  aH  is  ^at'fo^'thelietoV  all 
is'Wretfch^d-  tiiigerable,'wglt,'  and  bstd  fot 
i;h^' 'base  and  s6tdid  son!;  The  bad  mkh 
crettteb  'avonmd  birii  i  t>andeinonimn;  thb 
ttWJistran'Olyinptis,  the' elect  biul  a  paradiste, 
whieh  eaeh  of  them  sees  for  hhhself  alone. 
•We  «re'  an  visiohftrtes,  iind -MiOiat  we  liee  is 
otttfeonl'ln  tilings.!  We TeWard  onrs**^ 
aiifd  punish  oot^selVes  without  'knowing  M, 
s6  thifct  all  appe^ir^  to'fchiange  When  we 
'tehaAge;  '■■■''  '.''  ;  ■  ''>  "•  "  '  '•  '  .'""  ' 
*'  The'^sotO  ik  es^ntially'fedtive;  and  the 
TatetiVfty  e*  Which  we  are  •con^dons^  is  but  a 
part  of  our  activity,  )and ' voltitntat«y*  actitltj^ 
■^  but  a^  part  of  onr  conscioui*  activity. 
'Here  We  have  theb^is  6f  a' wholfei  pay^hcd- 
logy  and  system  of  morals.' '  Man  teprddttb- 
ing'the  world,  surrounding'' Wmself  withfe 
liattire  which  is  the  6bjec?tive  reinderillg  k)l 
liirspirltwal  nature,  rewarding  and  pUhisK- 
'ing  himself:;  tti*  linlverae  idehiical  with  thfe 
divine  nature;  and  the  natui*e  of  the  petfefct 
flpirtt  only  lieconiing  underst^d  according 
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^  tb^e  mess^  6f  ou¥  perfeotioii ;  itataitlon 

>  the  recompense  of  intmtd  pttritj^  |  soienee 
aaithe  result '<tf  goodness  1^  in  i^Kxrt,  i  new 
t>tetfOttvetit)logyi  mt>re '  complete  lind*  more 

>  fiioral,  in  which  the*  to^teil  soul  of  things 
becomes  epirit.  This  mbial^  perhaps  be  my 
subject  for  my  ^sum^mer  lectures.  How 
"much  is  cotttftlAed  =  in' Itl-^  the  whole  do- 

'  msUn  of  imief  edU(6atl(m',  all  that  is  myste- 
rions  in  our  life,  the  relation  of  nature  to 
spirit;  of  God  arid  ail  «ofeher  beings  to  man, 
the  'reiietition  in  miniatUre=  of  ^^'Cosmog- 
ony, i^irthology,  theoloigy,  and  Bfetoty  of 
the  unilf«ea9se,  the  eVolutioii  of  mind -^  In 
a  word,  the  problemr^olppObWms'iiait^  which 
I  have  often  plunged,  but  from  which  finite  ^ 
•  iMtigfi, '  detailsj  minuti^,  have  thmed'  me 
baeki  ^  thousiand '  times.    I  return  ta  the 
brftkk  bf  fith^  (great  abyss  with  the  clear  per- 
ception thttt  here  lies  the  problem  of  sci- 
ence, that  M>  sound  it  is  a  duty,  that*  God 
hides'  'BlBffs41f  ionly  ki  lightt  and  loVe,  4hat 
H^  etfllii^  np6n  ust^becoihe  spirits,  to  pote- 
se^  otorselvesand'tc^  possess* Him* in  the 
''iadeasure  of  our-Bti^ngtlij  and  thatit  is<iur 
"InoredtUityi^'Otur  spiritual  cowardice^: which 
'^  Is' our  infirmity  and  wegOcnefes.       i' -      • 

Dante,  gating  into '  the  three ^ot4d«  with 
"  thelyr  difers>4ieavens,  sa^>«mder  the  fonn 
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.  oj!  an  image  ?^h9>tr  >l  woulfl.  imx  mff^i  xmt^r 
a, ,  pui?er  Jtomi*  i  .B»t.  Jiej ,  wwi  la-  rim^t*  :aiw4r  I 

makesf  tbimself  undei»1»p4  by:  Iiuimbj^  gien- 

earfttiona  aa*d  byjtba  ot0w^  ;  the  pWlpwpber 

.  addnegses  him^^li  ionly i to  a.  £qW;  Tai?et  iininds. 

iThQ.day  has  rbm^k^o.   Iti hmg^m^h^t 

-  (Jispewwn  of  thought in^a^opi..,  liQpljWy- 
,  aelf  4einagne!tise.(Ji,  pweicJaiijyoyapcQieavps 
.plao^  to  stuiiy,  0^  the  ,ethef«»Ji  i4epth  pf 

theiheayeft  oi  Qonteii||^aftic»i  »awshe§  ;l|)fifpre 

-  the  gUtt^p  of.fittite  thingfU  ilsj  lit  ^/jbe.jne- 
igrptfcedi?  i^Q*  Bttt.ifcpmyea  >that,<ihe.ho>itfs 
wmosi;  9api^  foE  p;^Uosoph^calih(nj^tiar&  thofse 
,l-which.p«ececle.the.d»w»v.M.  r|  ^j't  .1  -i.../  k  • 

-!!■   .      ,    n:  ,  ■      .     •  .    'ft:!  '    i.     1  «•  •>v,'i;   I 

,1,  10«A,i?Ie^rwary  1863, -rThlfi'afte;naQWt  I 
jpaade  iau  excursion,. to.  thftfSal^re  isnth»i»y 
particular  Irie^da,  Chaitesi  H^imi  Ed#K)»d 
Scherei!,  ifi^lie  {iecoultrei,  andiStiueist  I^iUe. 
The  QOuyeniatipn  ^as  lol.the  anoat  Interest- 
ing . kindv  andi  prervented  i  usi ifx^mi  inotioing 
Xhe  deep  mud  which  hindered  our  rvmllMng. 
It  was  etpeciaWy;  Sohener,  Navitte,  and  I 
who  ikepti<it  alive,..  Ifihenby  in  Gad^.the 
essence  >Df .  ChristianHyi  new  puhtif}atiQna  fa 
philosophy  ---4ib«»e  w«re  our  itfcr»e  -  suhjeots 
of  contversatton.  The  principal  result  for 
me  was  an  exc^lent  exearoiBe  iin  >  difiMtic 
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and'  in  alfgumefilaitlon  with  ftbUd  chiimpions; 
If  I  learnt  •  nothing,  m^ny  of  my  ideas 
gained  new  confimmtk)n,  aiid  I  wets  able  to 
peh^tKate  more  deeply  into  the^  minds  of 
my  friends.'  I  am  m\i(^  nearer  to  Scherer 
than  to  Navilie^  bnt  fn^m  him  also  I  am  in 
some  degree  sepjtfated* 

It  is  a  striking  fact, not  tmlike^  the  ehang- 
ing!  of  ^swords  In  Hmidetf  that  the  abstract 
minds^  those  ^t^hich  move  from*  id^as*  to  ' 
facts,  are  always  fighting  on  behalf  of  con^ 
Crete" reality";  while  the  -concrete  minds, 
wicfeh'  moYS  frdm  factsfto  ideas,  are  gen- 
erally the  champions  ol  abstract  notions. 
Each  pretends  ta  that  over  which  he  has 
least  power;  each  aims  instinctively  at 
wteait  he  himself  lacks.  If  is  an  uncon- 
scious protest  against  the  incompleteness  of 
each  separate  nalnre.  <  W^  all  tend  toWalds 
that  which  wc  possess  least  Of;*  and  our 
pdint  of  arrival '  is  etoentially  different  f  roim 
otfr  point'  of  departure.  The  Promised 
Land  is  the  land  where  one  is  not)  The 
most;  intellectual  of  naturesadopts  an  dt^ical 
theory  of  oliind ;  the' most  moral  of  naX^nres 
has  an  hitelleciual  l^teory  of  morals,  t'hiis 
reflectiott  was  brought  home  t6  me  in  ttife 
coutse  of  our  thwje 'or  four  hours*  discus- 
sion.  Nothing  is  knore' hidden  from  u»  than 
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the  illusion  wyteh  liTies  wiiK  im  4ay  by  day^ 
apd  pur  gi^esutest  iUuelQu.  is  io :  be^eve  that  i 
we  are^  wlwit  we  think  ouiraelyes  to  be. : . 

The  mathematical  intelUgenoe!  and  the.i 
historical  inteUigenQe'(theiiitwo  (Masses:  of 
Inteliigeuces)  (^4i  aeyer  undetstaod  each  < 
other.    When  they  succeed  ifi  doing  ao.  as 
to  words,,  they  duller  as  to  the  tlungs.wlilGb 
the  words  mean.    At  the- bottom  of  e^ery  : 
discussion  of  detail,  between:them  rteappeans :  • 
the  problem  of  the  oingin  of  ideaa.    If  lUie, 
problem  is  not  present  to  them^  t^re^  ;iaF  > 
confusion ;.  if  it  is  piesmit  .to;  them,  thefee^/ 
is  separation. ,  They.  on^. :  agree  >as '  :|o  /the 
goal — jTVitk ;  but  neyer  aa  to  the  road,  the 
method,  and  the  critmoui  >.  .    .  i 

Heim  reiNresenjted  the.  impartiality  of  cosf-/' 
sciousness,  Naville  the  m(»n^ty  of  conscious- 
ness, Leoouljtre  the  religi.on.o£.eonaeiou8ness,  - 
Scherer  t^e .  inteUigenee  ^>  coBscioUfinesSt  ' 
and  I  theoonsciousness  of  conseio^tsness^ .  A  r 
common:  ground,  but  difietingoindividuai? . 
ities.    JOiaerimen  ingeniortam  '    ,.     -j     ..  .- 

What  charmed  me  moat  in  <this  Jongtdifrf : 
cussion  WjBs  the  s^ase  of  mentaili  freedom 
which  it  awakened  /ia  me. .  ^To.beiiftble  to 
set  in  motion,  the  .greatest  sulsgeGts  of  ]tli4>ught 
without  any  sense  of  latiguei  to  nbe;  greater  . 
thim:  the  world,  toi^y*  with,  one'si  stiength.  . 
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T^thi^  m  inrhat  majR^.^h©  weliftaiAgiOiw^l- 
ligencje,.  r^be  OJyvtpic  feptival  of  tljpugUtn 
^afe^ei,  now*  hafx^ri*  .T)l©r^  is  9a  equal} 
^^appiuess  ift  the.sepse  .pf.,reciip3fa<?al  QOAfir 
deftc^„  of  friendsMPj  fl-nd,  esteem  »iu  the 
xnkJstjoiE  ponflicit.i  lil^e  atl|UJteS;^we«mbiiao«^ 
ea«U.  qthef  befpi-e  ,a^d  aiter  th^HCorobat^, 
9Ji4t  tljp  combat  is  but  a  deploy  in©  of;  {tl^ 
f ortjes.  pi5  A^e  i^j^^qi^^X  men,     .  o  i . ,     . ,  i  s  .  n 

20^^  March  1853.  —  I  sat  up  alone  ;  two 
or  three  liim^  ♦  L  paid-a '  vis^t  tq  the  cfcil- 
dren's  J^QO^ni.!  ,It.  seemed'  tp,  me,  young 
motheirs,  that  I  understood  you  l,^  Sleep^is 
the  .mystery  of  life;,  there  is  ..a,  profound 
charm  idi  tl^jdarkn^^s  broken  by  J^fee  tran^: 
gnii  light  of. ;tb^,jnight4amp,;  and  in  thjp 
silent  H^easured.by  the  rhytiimiQ  .breath-t 
mgs,pf  twQ  young isjeepingcrea^ur^, .. It  was 
brojjight  home  Jtpi  ;n^e  .tibat,  I  .was  booking  ph 
at, a  .viarvellous.  operatipp  of  natwfft,  and* 
I  watchqd,  4t  \n  iv).  prof  an©  ^pi^iti  :  I  &9^ 
silently  listening,  a. moved  and  bushed;  spec-* 
tator  pf  <thi§:RQft^ry.pf  the  pradle,  this  anq^ent 
aijd,;ev^  new  Ja^nediption  lOf  tb^<  f^^nilyj 
this  symbol .  of  orpation ,  ^eeppig  under .  th^ 
wing  of  God,, of  our  consciousness  ;With-» 
drawing  into  the  shade  that  it  may  rest 
froiftthe  burdpnof  thought,  and  of  the  i^)wb. 
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that  divine  bed,  where  thi^  sotd  hi  its  tdm 
rei^'ftom  life.— To  slee^ii*  to  strain  and 
jvttrify  oor  emotions,  to  deposit  the  mud  of 
Hfc,  to  calm  the  fever  Of  the  sotrl,  to  return 
into  the  bosom  of  maternal  nature,  thehce 
to  re-issue j  healed  and  strong.  Sleep  is' rt 
sort  of  innocence  and  purification.  Blessed 
be  He  who  gave  it  to  the  poor  sons  of  men 
as  the  sure  and  faithftfl  cotiipanion'Of  life, 
our  daily  healer  and  consoler. 

^th  April  1853.  —This  &fesiMg  I  read 
the  treatise  hy  Nicole  so  nrnch  admired  by 
Mme.  de  S^Vign^:  *^I>es  moyehs  de  conser- 
ifer  la  paix  avec  les  hemrnes:^  'Wisdom  so 
gentle  and'.So  ftMinuatingi  so-sh^fewd,  pierc- 
ing, atnd  ^  huttkble,  i^hich  diVines  so  well 
the  hidden*  thoughts  atid  secrets  of  the 
heart,  and  brings  them  all  into  th^  sacred 
bondage  of  love  to  God' and  man, — how 
good  and  delightful  a  things  it  is !  EVery- 
tihing  in  it  is  smooth,  eveti,  well  put  to^ 
gether-'Well  thought  Out,  —  but  no  display, 
no  tinsel,  no  worldly  ornaments  of  style. 
The  moralist  forgets  himself,  arid  in  Us 
appeals  only  to  the  consciehce.  He  be- 
comes a  confessor,  a  friend,  a  counsellor. 

nth    May  1868. -^  Psychdo^,    poetry, 
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phflosophy,  Mstory,  and  science, — T  have 
swept  rapidly  to-day  on  the  wings  of  the* 
invisible  hippogriff  through  all  these  spheres 
of  thbu^t.  But  the  general  impression 
has  beeh  one  of  tumult  and  anguish,  temj)- 
tation  and  disquifet. 

I  love  to  plunge  deep  into  the  ocean  of 
Iff e ;  but  it  is  not  without  losing  sometimes 
att  sense  of  the  axis  and  the  pole,  without 
losing  myself,  and  feeling  the  conscious- 
ness of  my  own  nature  and  vocation  grow- 
ing faint  and  wavering.  The  whirlwind  of 
the  Wandering  Jew  carries  me  away,  tears 
me  from  my  little  familiar  enclosure,  and 
makes  me  behold  all  the  empires  of  men. ' 
In  my  voluntiary  abandonment' to  the  gen- 
erality, the  universal,  the  infinite,  my  paiv 
ticular  ego  evaporates  Hkc  a  drop  of  water 
in  a  furnace ;  it  only  condenses  itself  anew  • 
at  the  return  of  cold,  after  enthusiasm  has 
died  out  and  the  sense  of  reality  ha^  re- 
turned. Alternate  expansion  and  conden- 
sation, abandonment  and  recovery  of  self, 
the  conquest  of  the  world  to  be  pursued 
on  the  one  side,  the  deepening  of  con- 
sciousness on  the  Other  —  such  is  the  play 
of  the  inner  life,  the  march  of  the  micro- 
cosmic  mind,  the  marriage  of  the  individ- 
ual soul  with  the  universal  soul,  the  finite 
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with  the  infinite,,  whence  spti?og8  tJie  intel- . 
leictual. progress  of  wan.  Other  betrothals 
uni^  the,^pul(ito,'God,  the  reli^ipim  con-., 
sciousnesQ  with,  the  divine ;  these.  Ipejpng  tp , 
the.histpry  of .  the^  will,  A^d  what  pre-; 
cedes  will  is  feeling,  preceded,  4tp«Jf  hy  in-^, 
stinct^  MaA  is.oi^ly,  whati  he,  beicomesi— 
profound  truth ;  but. he;  h^c^^os  pnJy  whfkl|[ 
he  is— r truth.  stJH  inore  proiojund-  ,  Whajti 
am:  I?  Terj^ble  quest^oi?.!  I^rphlemj  o^i 
predestination,  of  birth,  of  liberty -^tiiere 
lies  the  abyss.  -A,nd  yet  one .  must  |dun^^ ; 
into  it,  and  I^  hare  dpne  so.  The  pr9^u4Q, 
of  Bach  I  hea^;this  e;yening  predi^ppsed: 
me  tp  it ;  it  pj^i^ts  the  sou}  tormented  ai;id 
appealing,  ^iw^  ,)5nalfy ,  sieizii^g  ^pon  (^pd^ 
and  pos/sessing.  itself  of  peax:e  and  the  in- ^ 
fUu,te,/v^ith,  an  aUiprevaiUng  feryour  anii. 

14^/i  May  19^3,  — Third  .quartet  concert4 
It  was  short.  Variatipns  for  piano  and. 
violin  by  ^^eethQven,  and  two  quartets,  not 
more.  The,  qijia^ts  were  perfectly  c^ear, 
and  easy  to  ^nderstand.  One .  was  by 
Mozart  and  the  other  by  Beethoven,  so 
that  I  could  compare  the  two  masters. 
Their  Jnd^yiduality  seemed  to  become, 
plain  to  me ;  Mpza^  — grace,  liberty,  cer- 
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taififty,  fneedoDoi,  and  pvecisicm  |0t  atyli^tr- 
ai;i   exquisite.  J  and   aristocratic   beauty i-rr^,; 
8eiieiii(<y  of  foul, — tk^  health  and  talent  of  , 
tl^e  master,  l)oth  on  a  ley^  witli  hi&  g^ufus.;  , 
BeethoyiQnrfr'nioro  pathetic^,  mpre  pa^sipi^ 
atQ,  more  top^  with  leeling,  more  int^dl|C^te, 
moi^ . !  pr^f offU)d« ,  -  less  .  perfect,  .mpre    ttie,  ^ 
slave  pi/ 1^  geniu9,  more  carried  away  by, 
h^  fancy  .or  bis  passion,  more  moving  f^id 
more  »ublMn,e :  thjap  Mozart.     Mo^^  rsr 
freshes,  yqu,  ^kft  the  iZ>wf2opwe«  of  FJato  ; , 
he   reiq)ects    y^u,.  reveials- ,  to  jqu  your 
strength,  gives  you  frei^dom,  and  balance' 
Beethoven  seises  upon  ypuji  he  j^  ij^^^^e, 
tragic   and  oratorical,    wbUe    Mc>?a^.  ^1 
more  disinterested  and  .ppetica). .   Mof^art.  is 
more  Gi^eel^,  and  Bieetbo.ven,  more  Christian. ; , 
One  ift  serene,  the  other  serious,,   The  .first , 
is  irtronger  tha^i ,  destiny,  beeafo^  b^,  t^kes 
life  less  profoundly;   tb?  second   i/s  less. 
strong*  because- he  has  dared  to  m^^ure- 
himself  against  deeper  sorrows^    His  talent , 
is  not  always  equal   to  his  gep^us,  and 
pathos  is  bis^  dominant  feature,  a^  perfec- 
tion is  that  of  Mozart.      In  Moza^rt  tbc 
balance  of  the  whole  is  perfect,,  ao^'i  9'Vt 
triumphs;   iu   BeethQvcn  feeling,  governs, 
everything,  and  emotion  trou^SrbM.f^Tt^iiiA 
pr<^rtio».M  W  dee^nis  it^  .  j  . 
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26th  July  18S3.— Why  do  I  find  1«^  easier 
and  more  satisfactory,  as  a  writer' Of  yersev 
to  compose  in  the  short  metres  than  in  the 
long  and  serious  ones  P  Why,  in  genera)^ 
am;  I  better  fitted  f  ot  what  is  difficult  than 
for  what  is  easy  ?  Always  t6t  the  some 
reasbn.  I  cannot  bring  m^iseff  'to  moire 
freely,  to  show  myself  without  a'  Vteil,  to 
act  on  my  own  account  and  act  "seriourily, 
to  believe  in  and  assert  myself;' Whereas  a 
piece  of  badinsige  Which  dlr^k^  attention 
from  myself  to  the  thing  in  htod,  from  the 
feeling  16  the  'skill  Of  the  writer,  puts  mO' 
afffl^  ease.  It  is^  timidity  which  is  at  the 
bcrttoiti  of  it.  There  is  another  reason,  too, 
—  I  am  afraid  of  greatness,  I  am  hot  afraid 
of  ingenuity,  and  distrudtfdl  as  I  am  'both  ' 
of  my  gift  and  my  instrument,  I  like  to  re^^ ' 
afesure  myself'  by  ^n  daborate  practice  Of  ex- 
ecution. All  my  published  literary  essays, 
therefore,  &re  little  else  than  studies,  games, 
exercises,  for  ttie  purpose  of  testing  mfyseM. 
I  play  scales,  as  it  were ;  I  run^tp  and  down 
my  instrument,  I  train  my  hand,  and  make 
sure  of  its  capacity  and  skill.  But  tfcte 
work'ttself  remains  unachieved.  My  effort 
expires,  and,  satisfied  with  the  pow^r  to 
act,  I  never  arrive  at  the  will  to  act.  I  am 
always  prepann|j  and  n^ver  »ecompUshi*gj 
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jmd  oppy  energy  i^  f  wallowed  upi  ip  a^Jsind 

9iiTiosi^TT-thep€|,  are,  thi^  two  otts^ta^es 
w^(^  bar  ^a^inst  nie  a  literary  oar^er. 
Nor  musj^i  procr^tonatipix  be  ^g<;>t^e4.  t  I 
;a^  aXy^y^  yeserypgifpi;  fte  iutur^  v?*at.is 
greaW/Wpipup,,!  W*  wportant,  ^^^4  ,meap- 
T^hile.Jt  ani  f^^^fi^  to.eflrti?iW5t<  wl^at  is  pretty 
an4  trifliDg*,  ,£fuj;e  pf  nyr^eyotioii  to>,titogs 
^i£^^,  are;.v^:  and  pro^uiw}, J  i^u^,  a\y99,j8 
U^gerjiig  4q  ^beir  ^pn^irie^  lefift  J  sbpuld 
negl^V  t^em.      Ser^ou^  at  bot^^m,  J  am 

,  frivolpfl«  in  appe^ttranc^. ,  A  ^omr  xjtf  tUongl^t, 
I  ^em,  tq  |cai;^ ,  abc^vei  all  f pr  ^spresgipn. ;,  I 
k^^  tliQ  sftlps^^n^  ipr  myseU,  wd  rm^m^ 

;  the;fQpn  lor  otUers^ ;  So  tlm,t  ;tbe  net  1^ 
,pjifl^.pf.ipy  tifl[i|d^ty  is.th^t  J.ne^ftr  jtrei^  jbl^e 
p^^bjip,  a^jTipfts^;,  ap4;Jih^<J/  J  MnJyi  flw)w 

.  myself  t9  iJt  in.wW  ^  amusing^  ep^gwati- 

;  cal,  or  cap^^oio^8;  tbe  re^t  ot  my,  qw- 
psity/ip  tiat  eyeary Jibing  ,t^mpt9;m©,  tfte 
fib^  as  yrei^  as,  t)ie^  mpimtaiQ»  >  and  tbat  1 1 
Ip^  i^y|jelUi?L,.endles3.researcb;  wbUe  .tbe 
bi^bit,9f  prooraatinatiion  ikeepi^^  me  fprei?er 
at  pr^ipdnari^g  and  antepedenta,  ,and  pjco- 
duqtlpn  itef^Hifi  never  even  begun^  .: 

Pu^  {if  tbajt  ws  tb^  lacti .  tbe  laot,  mi^tt  be 
different.    I  understand  my9eI|,'^3Ut:  I  do 

t  n<^,?«)juroy^  myself.   ,,  f  -^ 
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1««  ilw^st- 1858.-^1  have  jibslt'.ftiMied 
'  PfeU^ta^'s  book,  FTofesHaifi  (fe  /di  'fite  Bixr 
'  neHvihne"8fecU\  It  te  a  *6  book.  Ottly 
onfe  thing  is- waiting  to  it  ^  the  idea 'i»f  evil. 
It  is  a  kifid  of  supplement  to  the  thfeory'of 
Condorcet  -^  iiidefinite  '  txerfecftibility;^  'toin 
essentially  good,  life\  which Wathvfiliolb^i- 
tM  ndtion,'  dominating  'viituef,'  duty,  and 
holinesis,  ^-^in  i^hofrt',  a  noil^thical  coneep- 
tioli  J  of  history;  liberty  identified  With  -to- 
ture,  the  natural  ihan  taken  fdr  Wei  Whble 
mah.  "The  aspirations  which  such'  a'boi6k 
repres^iits  are  generous  iand  J)oeticSl,  but  !n 
the  first  platee  dangerous,  since  they 'lead  'to 
an  absolute  confidence  in  iAstlirct,*^  and  in 
the  seccrtid  credulous  and  unpractical,  for 
they  set  Tip  bdfore  us  a  mere  dreain-ihati, 
and  thP6w  k  veil  over  both  Jwesetat  and  past 
reality.  The  book  is  at  once  thfe  plea  Justifi- 
cfttory  of  progress,  conceived  as  iatal  ahd 
irresistible,  and  an  enthusiastic  hymn  to 
the  triumph'  of  humanity.  It  is  feafcest, 
but  morally  superficial ;  poetical,  but  fdnci- 
fui  and  untrue.  It  coif oundJs(  "the  •  prd^ss 
ctf  the  race  with  the  progress  of  the-  iridi- 
vidual,  theiMPOgress  of  ciVilistftloA  With 'the 
advance  of  the  inner  life.  Why '?  •  Because 
'  its  criterion  is  quantitative^-^  tiiat  id  to  saj , 
purely  exterior  (having  ipegard  to  the  Wealth 
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of  lif e) --itod  not  qualitatiTS  (the^bodneas 

'  of  life) .    Always  the  same  tendency  to  take 

'tile  uppeamnce  fi.Trthe  tftiiig,  the  fortn  for 

'  tlie  fiiibm.fl^cf?,  the  law  for  the  eaaence,  ^- 

always  the  same  absence  of  momi  person- 

aliiyi  the  sanie  obtuaeness  of  conscwace, 

which  has  never  recognised  sin  present  in 

tlie  will,  which  places  evil  outside  of  uian, 

moral iBiea  from  outside,  and  transf^^mj^  to 

lis  own  liking  the  vfrhole  lesson  of  hiMnry  I 

MTliat  is  at  fault  is  the  pldlosnphic  snpet-- 

'  fidelity  of  France,  which-  ^he'  (*>wea  to  her 

fntal  niition  of  religion ^  itself  due  to  »  life 

fafeliitmed  by  tJatholicism  and  ^y  al>S6ltlte 

SlonftTchy.  ' 

Catholic  thottgM  (?amiot  coiieel'vo  of  per- 

'  fiojitility  as  siiprf  m*;  and  con  scions  of  itarilf. 

■  Its  hoMneas  and  its  wealcnefW  come  ftrbtn 

tine  and  the  9ani<?  cn-uae  — from  an  absence 

of  the  sense  of  resiponsibility,  frtiKl  that 

vassal  state  of  coti^cience  which  know^  only 

BliVery  nr  anarchy,  which  proclaiina  but 

tlOfes  not  obey  the  law^  because  the  law  is 

ontfiide  It,  nirt  witldn  it.     An<3+her  illusi*>n 

i^  tfcat  of  Quinet  aiid  Michekt,  who  imagLne 

it  poaaible  to  eome  out  of  Cfi^lholicism  with- 

*tufe  etit*rihg  tiito  any  other  posittvt!  fomi'  of 

religion,  and  whose  Idea  is  to  fight  Cjitholi- 

dsm  by  philosophy  ^^  a  ptiiloaophy  whleii 
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i9|  [after  a^l,  CathoUp  at  bottom^  flUiee  4t 
springs  Irom  anti-Catholic  re^tion.  The 
jxdjfi^.md  the  conscience,,  which,  have  been 
lonned  by  Catholicisn^^re  powerless, to 
rise  to  any  o^her  form  of  religion,  ,  Prom 
Catholicism,,  as^  from  Epicureanism,  there,  is 
nq  return.    . 

nth  October  18^.— My  ^hird  day  at 
Turin, js  now. qyer.  I  l^ye  been  able; to 
penetra^  farther  th^u  eyer  befpre  into  the 
spec^l  genius  of  this  town  and  pec^i^i^  .  I 
haye,  ,felt  it  live,  have  realise^  it  little  by 
.Ut|tle,ias  my  intuition  ]>e^aii^  more  dist&not. 
That  is  what  I  care  for  most:  to  seize  tj^e 
SQul:Pf  things,  the,§oul  of  a  natipn;  to  live 
1|he  objeqtive  life,  the  life  outsidiC  splf, ;  to 
01^  my  way  in^  a  new  mpral  cou^tlry^ ;  1 1 
long  tPiSiSsvime  the  citizenship .pf  this. un- 
known world,  to  enrich  mysell  wiU^i  l^us 
fff^sh  form  o£  existence^  to  feel  it  from 
withift,  to  li^k  myself  to  ^t,  ^d.tp, repro- 
duce it  ,sympatheticaJi)y,-*Tthis  is  the  esud 
and  the  reward  of  my  efforts.  Tp-d£|,y  the 
problem  gre^r  d^ar  to  i^e  as  I  stood  on  the 
ler]:ace  of  the  ^itary  hospital,  in  full  ]de^ 
of  the  A^P)  the  weath^  Ir^h  ^uid  plear  i^ 
spite  of  a  stormy  sky. ,  Such  ap  intjoitio^ 
aft^  ajfl  is  npthi|ig,but  a  syntMi^,TTrp)i^t 
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by  fnsthict — a  synihesk  to  which  eveiy^' 
thing,  streets,  hdoses,  laiidl3ca|>e,  accent, 
dialect,  physiognomies,  history,  and  habits 
contribute  their  share.  I  might'  call  it  tbe 
ideal  integration  of  a  people,  or  its  reduc- 
tion to  the  generating  point,  or  an  entering 
into  its  consciousness.  This  g^ierating 
^int  explains  everything  else,  —  art,  relig- 
ion, history,  politics,  manners ;  and  without 
it  nothing  can  be  explained.  The  ancients 
realised  their  consciousness  in  the  national 
God.  Modem  nationalities,  more  compli- 
cated and  less  artistic,  are  more  difficult  to 
decipher.  What  one  seelcs  for  in  them  is 
the  daimon,  the  fatum,  the  inner  genids, 
the  mission,  the  primitive  dispositiori'^^ 
both  what  there  is  desire  for  and  whiat 
there  is  power  for — the  force  in  them  and 
its  limitations. 

A  pure  and  life-giving  freshness  of  thought 
Jind  6f  the  spiritual  life  seemed  to  play  about 
me,  borne  on  the  breeze  descending  from 
the  Alps.  I  breathed  an  atmosphere  of 
spiritual  freedom,  and  I  hailed  with  emo- 
tibh  and:  rapture  the  mountains  whenii*  was 
wafted  to  me  this  feeling  of  strength- i»nd 
purity.  A  thousand  sensations,  thoughts, 
and  analogies  crowded  upon  me.  History; 
too — the  history  of  the  sub- Alpine  coun^ 
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tries,  f-rotni  the  Ligtfriana  to  Hannibal,  J^om, 
Hannibal  to  Chariemagn^,  f  1:0m  Charle- 
maign^  to.  Napoleon,  —  pasaed  through  my 
mind;  All  the  possible  points  of  view  were,, 
so  to  speak,  piled  upon  -  ea(^  other,  and 
oaie  caught  glimpses  of  some  concentrically 
across  others.  .  I  was  enjoying,  and  I  was 
learning.  Sight  passed  into,  yision  without 
a  trace  o£  hallucination,  an(|  the  landscape 
was  tny  guide,  ijay.VirgiL,  , 
i.  All  this  ma<Je  me  v^ry,  sejnfiibje : of  the 
difference  between  me  and.  the  majority  of 
trarellers^/all  of  whom  have  a  special  object, 
and  content  themselves  with  qne  thing  or 
with  several,  while  I  desire  all  or  nothing, 
audi  am  for  ever  straining  towards  the  total, 
whether  of  all  possible  objects,  or  of  all  the 
elements  present  in  the  rej^lity. ,  In  other 
words,  what  I  desire  is  the  sum  of  all  de- 
sires^ and  wh^  I  geek  to  knpw  is  th^sum 
of  all  different  kinds  of  knowl^(Jge.  Always 
the  complete,  the  absol]ate  jt  the  teres  atqife 
rotundum  — ^  sphericity  —  non-i)esi^;iation, 

%nh  October  ^8^3.  — I  thank  Tkee,\^y 
G»od,  f or  the  hour  that  I  have  just  parsed 
in  Thy  presence.  Thy  will  was  clear  to 
me ;  l\ :  measured  my  faults,  counted  n^y 
griefs,  and  felt  Thy  goodneps;  tow^ds  me, 
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Jj:  (realised  my  own  notiuagnefis -^  Thou 
gavest  me  Thy  peocei  .  In  bitterjoess  ther^  1^ 
sweetness;  in  aifliction,.joy ;  in suhmission^ 
strength^  in  the  Ood  ti^o  puniahes,  the 
God  who  loves^  ;  To  lose  one's  i  life  lh»t  one 
may  gain  it,  to  o^r  it  that  one  may  reoeive 
it,  to  possess  nothing  that  one  may  eonquex 
all,  to  renounce  seli  that  God  may  igive 
Himself  to  us, — how  impossible  a  pyoblQW* 
and  how  sublime  a  reality !  No  one  turuly 
knows  happiness  who  has  not  sulEer^d,  and 
the  redeemed  are  happier  than  the  elect; 

(Same,  day.)  —  The  divine  miracle  par 
excellence  consists  surely  in  the  apotheosis 
ol  grief ,  the  transfiguration  of  evil  by  good„ 
The  work  6f  creation  finds  its  consumma^ 
tion,  aiid  the  eternal  will  of  the  Infii^ 
Mercy  finds  its  fulfilment  only  in  the  restp- 
ratiou  of  the  free  creature  to  God  and  of 
an  evil  world  to  goodness,  through  love^ 
Every  soul  in  which  conversion  has  taken 
place,  is  a  symbol  of  the  history  oi  th© 
world.  To  be  happy,  to  possess  eternal 
life,  to  be  in  God,  to  be  saved,  —  all  thes^ 
are  the  same.  All  alike  mean  the  solution 
of  t^o  problem,  the  aim  of  existence.  And 
happiness  is  cumulative,  as  misery  may  ba 
An  eternal  growth  is  an  unchangeable  peace, 
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ftn  ever  profounds  depth  of  apptehensioii) 
a  possession  coiiBtatitly  more  intense  and 
mote  spiritual  of  the  joy  of  heaven-^this  is 
happiness.  Hapi»ness  has  no  limits,  beoause 
God  <  h^  neither  bottom  nor  bounds,  and 
because  happiness  is  nothing  but  the  Qcok* 
i^uest  of  Grod  through  love. 

The  centre  of  life  is  neither  in  thou^ 
nor  in  feeling,  nor  in  will,  nor  even  in  con*- 
scio^ilsness,  so  far  as  it  thinks,  feels,*  or 
"Wishes.  For  moral  truth  may  have  been 
penetrated  and  possessed  in  all  these  ways, 
and  escape  us  still.  Deeper  even  than  con- 
sciousness there  is  our  being  itself ,  our  very 
substance,  our  nature.  Only  those  truths 
^hioh  have  entered  into  this  last  region, 
which  have  become  ourselves,  become/spott- 
tai^eous  and  involuntary,  instinotive  and 
unconscious,  are  really  our  life -^  that  is. to 
say^,  something  more  than  our  property.  So 
long  as  we  are  able  to  distingtdsh  any  space 
Whatever  between  the  truth  and  us  we  re*- 
main  outside  it.  Th6  thou^t,  the  feeling, 
the  desire,  the  consciousness  of  life,  are  not 
yet  quite  life.  But  peace  and  repose  ean 
nowhere  be' found  except  in  life  aaid  in  et«> 
nal  life,  and  the  eternal  life  is  the  divine 
life,  is  God.  To  become  divine  is  then  ths 
aim  of  life :  then  only  can  truth  be  saidito 
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be  ours  bfaypncL  the  possibility  of  lossi  be- 
cause it  is  no  ionger  outside  uSf  aor  even 
in  us,  but  .we  are  it,  and  it  is  we ;  we  our- 
selves are  a  tpiihf  a.  will,  a  worit  pf  Qod. 
Libei-ty  bas  become  nature ;  tb^e.  creature  is 
one,  with  its  creator  —  one  through  love. 
It  is  what  it  ought  to  be ;  its  e4uiQ9ktion  is 
finished,  and  its  final  happiness  begins^ 
The  s^n  of  time  declines  and  ti^e.  light  pf 
.eternal  blessedness  arises..  , 

Oufifleshliy  hearts  n^tay  call  tljis  mysti- 
cism., It  is  the  mysticism  of  Jesu^ :;  *  I.  api 
,o^e  with  my  father ;  ye  shall  be  oni^  with 
me.    We  wiUIpe  one  withyou.' ,, 

Do  not  despise  your  situation ;  in  it  yon 
mudt  «wfc,  suffer,'  and  conquer.  From  every 
point  on  earth  we  are  equally  near  to 
heaven  and  tx)  the  infinite. 

There  are  two  states  or  conditions  of 
pride.  The  first  is  one  of  self -approval,  the 
second  one  of  self-contempt.  P/ideis  seen 
probably  at  its  purest  in  the  last. 

It  is  by  teaching  that  we  teach  ourselves, 
by  relating  that  we  observe,,  by;  affirming 
that  we  examine.,  bv  showing  that  we  look^ 
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tiy  writing  that  we  think,  by  pumping  that 
W«  draw  whiter  into  the  well. 

Ik'Fehtuary  1864.  — A  walk.  The  a1^ 
thospherfe  incredibly  pure  —  a  warm,  cares^ 
ing  gentlehess  in  the  sunshine :— joy  in 
one's  whole  being.  Seated  motionle^  npon 
a  bench  on  the  Tranch^es,  beside  the  slopes 
<dothed.  with  moss  alid  tapestried  with 
green,  I  passed  some  intense  delicious  mo- 
ments, allowing  great  elastic  waves  of  Inusic, 
wafted  to  me  from  a  military  band  on  the 
Terrace  of  fet.  Antoine,  to  surge  and  bound 
through  me.  Every  vray  I  was  happy  — 
as  idler,  as  painter^  as  poet.  Forgotten 
impressions  of  childhood  and  youth  came 
back  to  m^  —  all  those  indescribable  effects 
-wrought  by  colour,  shadow,  simlight,  green 
hedges,  and  songs. of  birds,  upOn  the  soul 
just  opening  to  poetry.  I  became  again 
young,  wondering,  and  simple,  as  candour 
and  ignorance  are  simple.  I  abandoned 
myself  to  life .  and  to  nature,  and  they 
cradled  me  with  an  infinite  gentleness.  To 
open  one's  heart  in  purity  to  this  ever  pure 
nature,  to  allow  this  immortal  life  of  things 
to  penetrate  into  one's  soul,  is  at  the  saime 
time  to  listen  to  th6  voice  of  God.  Sensa- 
tion may  be  a  prayer,  and  self-abandon- 
ment an  act  of  devotion. 
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'  IBth  Februafif  lS54.^:feVerytliilig  tend6 
lo  becotaie  ^ed,  doliidified,  and  Crystallised 
in  this  !f*r«ich  tirtigue  of  ours,  which  seeks 
form  and  not  substance,  the  result  arid' •no* 
its  'iPorfiikti6^,'  4rhat  is  seen  nath^Jr  thain 
what  is  iiiought,  the  outside  iiaCher  than 
the  inside.  We  like  the  accomj^llshed  end 
lind  kdt  the  purstdt  of  the  end,  the  goal  and 
not  tile  road,  in  sAiort,  ideas  re^uly-made 
and  bread  ready-baked,  —  the  reverse  of 
Les8ing*s  principle.  What  we  look  for 
above  '&11  are  conclusions.  This  clearness 
of  the  *  readj^i-niade '  is  a  siiperflfcial  dear^ 
tiess-^a  piiylsical,  outwalk,  solar  deamess, 
so  ib  'speak,  but  in  the  absence  of  ii  sense 
f6r  origin  and  genesis,  it  is  the  ;clekme«s 
dt  the  incomprehensible,  the '  cltfamessi  of 
bpadty,  the  clearness  of  the  obscure.  We 
are  always ' -frifling  on  the  surfiWJe.  Our 
temper  is  formal  —  that  is  to  say,  frivolous 
ahd  ina'teriaSl; '  or  rath^  artistic  and '  not 
philosophical.  Fdr  what '  it  seeks  is  the  fig*- 
ure,  the  f ashrfoh  and  mannefr  of  things,  not 
th^ir  deep^t  lifte;  their  soul,  their  diecrfet.  ' 

16f)i  March  1854  {From  Vevay  to  Geneva): 
—  WhAt  message  had  this  lake  for  me,  ^th 
its  said  iserenity,  its  soft  and  *ven  tHla^ 
quillity,  in  which  Was  mirroi^d  the  cold 
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xoonotonpufi.  pa)lor  of  mountains^,  and 
clouids  2  That,  disenchanted,  4^sil)nsioned 
life  may  still  be, traversed  by  duty,  lit  by 
a  m^xaoj^  oi  heaven.  — I  ^^as  visited  ,by  9, 
clear  and,  profound  intui^n  of  the  flight 
of  things!,,  pf  the  fatality  of  all  life,  of  th^ 
melanchply,  whiph  ,iB  belo^v;  the  surface  of 
all  existence,  but  a,l80  of  that  deepest  depth 
which  subsists  for  ever  beneath  the  fleieting 
wave-        ,  .,,'-•; 

.  nth  December  1854. —  When  we  are 
doing  potj^ing  in  particu)l^*|.lt.is  then  that 
we  are  livjng  thro^ugh  all  our  being,  and 
when  we  cease  to  add  to  our  growth  it  is 
only  that  we  m^  ripen  and  possess  ,ourT 
selves.  V  Will , is  suspended,  but  n^tur^  Ai^d 
time  are  a,lways  active,  and  ii  our  life  iSj  no 
longer  qur  work,,  the  work  goes  on  ,no»p 
the  les^.  With  us,  without,^,, or  i^  spite 
of  u^,  our  existence  travel  tl^p^igh  its  ap< 
pointed  phases,  pair  invisible  Ppycl^  weaves 
the  sillj;  of  its  ch^sali?,  our  destiny. fulfil? 
itself,  and  all  the^oursof  life  .work  together 
towards  that  flowering-time  which  we  call 
death.  This  activity,  then,  is  iijietitable 
and  fatal ;  sleep  and  idleness  do  not  inter- 
rupt it,  but  it  may  become  f  j:ee  >nd  moral| 
|k  joy  instead  of  a  teryor.   . 
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Nothi&g  is  more  characteristic  of  a  man 
thaiL  the  manner  in  which  he  behaves  to^ 
vardslOf^.  i 

It  costs  us.  a  great  deal  of  trouble  not  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion  as  our  selfolove^  and 
not  to  be  toa  ready  to  believe  in  the  good 
taste  of  those  who  believe  hi  our  merits. 

Does  not  true  humility  consist  in  accept- 
ing one^s  infirmity  as  a  trial,  and  one^s  evil 
dispositiikm  asaerossy  in  sacrificing  all  one^s 
pretensions  and  ambitions,  even^,  those  o^ 
conscience  ?   True  humility  is  contentment 

A  man  only  understands  that  of  which 
he  has  already  the^  beginnings  in  himself. 
•        •        •        4        .        •       . 

Let  us  be  true :  this  is  the  highest  maxim 
of  art  and  of .  life,  the  secret  of  eloquence 
and  of  virtue,  and  of  all  moral  authority^ 

2Sth  March  1855.— .Not  a  blade  c^  grass 
but  has  a  story  to  tell,  not  a  heart  but  has 
its  romuice,  not  a  life  which  does  not  bide 
a  secret  which  is  either  its  thorn  or  its  spur. 
Everywhere  griefs  hope,  comedy,  tragedy; 
even  under  the  petrifaction  of  old  age,  as 
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in  the  twisted  forms  of  fossils,  we  may  dis- 
cover the  agitations  arid  tortares  of  youth. 
This  thonght  is  the  magic  wand  of  poets 
and  of  preachers :  it  strips  the  -s^les  Ifrom 
our  fleshly  eyes,  and  gives  us  a  clear  view 
into  human  life;  it  opens  to^  the*  eair  a 
World  of  unknown  melodies,  and  makes  us 
understand  the  thousand  languages  of  mat- 
ure. Thwarted  love  makes  a  man  poly* 
glot,  and  grief  transforms  him  into  a  diviner 
and  a  sorcerer. 

^  IQth  April  1855.  —  I  realised  this  mom^ 
ing  the  {)rodigious  effect  of  climate  on  otie's 
state  bf  mind.  I  was  Italian  or  Spanirfi; 
In  this  blue  and  limpid  air;  and-  under  this 
southern  sun,  the  very  walls  smile  at  you. 
All  the  chestnut  trees  were  en  fete ;  with 
their  glistening-  buds  shining  like  little 
flames  at  the  curved  ends  of  the  branches, 
they  were  the  candelabra  of  the  spring 
decking  the  festival  of  eternal  nature.  How 
young  everything  was,  how  kindly,  how 
gracious  !  —  the  moist  freshness  of  the 
grass,  the  tran^arent  shadows  in  the  court- 
yards, the  strength  of  the  old  cathedral 
towers,  the  white  edges  of  the  roads;  I  felt 
myself  a  child;  the  sap  of  life  mounted 
again  into  my  veins  as  it  does  in  plants. 
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Ho"V^  siireet  a  thing  is  a  little  simple  enjo^- 
meiit  1  Aiid  now,  a  brass  band  which  hds 
stopped 'in  the  street  makes  my  heart  leap 
^s  it  did  at  eighteen.  Thanks  be  to  Ocki ; 
there  have  been  so  many  weeks  and  months 
when  I  thought  myself  sLn  old  man.  Come 
poetiy,  nature,  youth,  and  love,  knead  my 
life  again  with  your  fairy  hands;  weave 
round  me  once  more  your  immortal  Spells; 
sing  your  siren  melodies,  make  me  drink 
of  the  cup  of  itnmortality,  lead  ine  back 
tb  the  Olympus  of  the  soul.  Or  rather,  no 
iPaganism!  God  of  joy  and  of  grief,  do 
with  me  what  Thou  wilt ;  grief  is  good,  and 
joy  is  good  also.  Thou  art  leading  me  now 
through  joy.  I  take  it  from  Thy  hands, 
and  I  give  Thee  thanks  for  it. 

nth  April  1866.  — The  weather  is  still 
incredibly  brilliant,  warm,  and  clear.  The 
day  is  full  of  th^  singing  of  birds,  the  night 
is  full  of  stars  —  Nature  has  became  all 
kindness,  and  it  is  a  kindness  clothed  upon 
with  splendour. 

I*or  nearly;  two  hours  hlavte  I  been  lost  fh 
the  ContemtpiatioU  of  this  magnificettt  spec- 
tacliB.  i  felt  myself  in  the  temple  of  the  in- 
finite, in  the  presence  of  «he  worlds,  G6d*s 
guest  in  this  vast  naturei    The  sttirft  wan- 
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^eriuig i?i t^bep^le .^thoy  (|r«w mQ  far  jv^j^y 
f ron^ ,  earth.  What  pep^e  beyQUfJ,  >he  power 
of  words,  wlwit^ewP  of,  life  etejcifi^,  they 
shed  on  th^  adoring  soulj  I  f^lt  the  eart^ 
floating  like  a  boa^  in  tl^is  blue  qceau.  S^uch 
deep  and  tra|i;iquil  delight  nourishes  ^ 
whole  man  -^  it  purifi^  and  enpoblejs.  .  j 
surrendered  mys^f,  -^I,  was  all  gp^titud© 
and  dooiUty,         ,  .  ,  , 

;  21«t4Pr^  1856 — I  have  been  reading,^ 
great,  deal :  e^thnpgraphy,  cojnp^ratWe  apat- 
omiy,  cpsmieal  systems^.  I  have  traversed 
!the  l^liver8e  ^om  t^e  deepest  depths  of  jthe 
en4p3n:fian,to,  the? peristaltic  movejneu^  of 
ti^e  4^toip  in  tbe  ejeme/fttapy  cell.  1 1  have 
felt  myself  expanding  in  the  infinite,  and 
enfranchised  in  spirit  from  the  bounds  of 
time  , and  spape,,  0^1e  to  t)rap^,  jbapk  the 
whole  boundless  crea^p?i^jtOiS^,poii^t  with- 
out dimensions,  >?uid  seeMag  t^e  vj^^t  multi- 
tude of  suns,  of  mil)cy/-ways,  of  ^tars,  and 
nebulae,  all  existent^  in  the  ppint. 

And  on  all  sides  stretched  mysteries, 
ma!:vels,  andiprodigi^a,  lyitthout  lim^t,  with- 
out .number,  and  without  end.  I  felt  -^e 
unfathomaljle  .thpugfct  oi  which  tjhe  Unir 
verse  is;  the,'Symbpl  live  and  bui;n,  within 
me  J  I  touched,  proved,  tasted,, embraced 
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my  liothingness  and  my  immensity  ;  I 
kissed  the  h^m  of  the-  gArments  of  oiod, 
and  gave  Him  thanks  fOf  l)eing  Spirit  and 
for'  beiDg  Life:  Sitch*  moments  are  glimpses 
of  the  divine.  They  make  one  <;onscious 
of  one's  immortality  ;  they  bring  home  to 
one  that  an  ^fitemityis  not  too  much  for 
the  study  of  the?  thoughts  and  wwks  of  th^ 
£temal ;  they  awaken  in  ui^  an  adoring 
ecstasy  and  the  ardent  humility  of  love. 

2Sd  May  1865. — Evei^  hurtful  passion 
dfaws  us  to  it,  as-  an  abyss  does,  by  k  kind 
of  Vertigo.  Feebleness  of  will  brings  about 
weakness  of  head,  and  the  abyss,  in  fi^te  of 
its  horror,  comes  to  fascinate  us,  a^  though 
it  were  a  place  of  refuge.  Terrible  dahger ! 
For  this  abyss  is  within  us  ;  this  gulf ,  Open 
like  the  vast  jaws  of  an  infernal  sei^nt 
bent  on  ^evourirtg  ui*,  is  in  the  depth  ojf  our 
own  being,  and  our  Hberty  floats  over  this 
void,  ^hich  is  always  seeking  to  swallow  it 
up.  Our  only  t|iHsman  lies  in  that  concen- 
tration of  moral  ^orce  which  we  call  con- 
science, that  small  inextinguishable  flame 
of  which  the  light  is  duty  and  the  warmth 
lov«.  This  little  flame  should  be  the  star 
erf  our  life ;'  it  alone  can  guide  our  trembling 
ark  acrosb'the  tumult,  of  the  great  waters ; 
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it  alone  can  enable  us)  t^  escape  the  temp* 
tations  of  the  s^y  the  ^toirn^a  and  the  mon- 
stei's  which  are  the  offspring  of  night  and 
the  deluge.  Faith  in  God,  in  a  holy,, mer- 
ciful, fatherly  God,  is  the  divine  ray  which 
kindles  this  flame. 

How  deeply  I  feel  the  profound  and  ter- 
rible poetry  of  all  these  primitive  terrors 
from  which  hav^  issued  the  varipos^  the* 
ogonies  of  the  worl4,  and  how  it  all  grows 
clear  to  me,  and  becomes  a  symbol  of  the 
one  great  unchanging  thou^t — the  thought 
of  Go(i  about  the  universe  1  How  present 
and  sensible  to  my  inner  sense  is  the  unity 
of  everything  I  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am 
able  to  pierce  to » the  sublime  motive  which, 
in  all  the  infinite  spheres  of  existence,  and 
through  all  the  modes  of  space  andi  time, 
eyery  created,  form,  reprodi^ces  and  sings 
within  the  bond  of  an  eternal  harmony. 
From  the  infernal  shades  I  feel  myself 
mounting  towards  the  re^gions  of  light ;  my 
flight  across  chaos  finds  its  fest  in  paradise. 
Heaven,  hell,  the,  wo^rld  are  within  us. 
Man  is  the  gi^t  abyss. 

27th  July   1866. ,  .  So  lifet  passes 

away,  tossed  like  a  boat  by  the  Wiay^^»  UP 
and  down,  hither  and  thither,  drenched  by 
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the  spray,  stained  by  th^  foam,  now  thrown 
upon  the  bank,  now  drawn  back  again  ao- 
cording  to, the  endless  caprice  of  the  water. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  life  of  the  h^art  ai^d 
the  passions,  the  life  which  Spinoza  and 
the  Stoics  reprove,  and  which  is  the  e^ct 
opposite  of  that  serene  and  contemplative 
life,  always  equable  like  the  starlight,  in 
which  man  lives  at  peace,  and  sees  every- 
thing under  its  eternal  aspect ;  the  c^posite 
also  of  the  life  of  conscience,  in  which  God 
alone  speaks,  and  all  self>will  surnenders 
itself  to  His  will  made  manifest. 

I  pass  from  one  to  another  of  these  three 
existences,  which  are  equally  known  to  me ; 
but  this  very  mobility  deprives  me  -of  the 
advantages  of  each.  For  my  heart  is  worn 
with  scruples,  the  soul  in  me  cannot  crush 
the  needs  of  the  heart,  and  the  consciextce 
is  troubled  and  no  longer  knows  how  tp 
distinguish,  in  the  chaos  of,  contradictory 
inclinations,  the  voice  of  duty  or  the  will  of 
God.  The  want  of  1  simple  faith,  the  inde- 
cision which  springs  from  distrust  of  self, 
tend  to  make  all  my  personal  life  a  matter 
of,  doubt  and  uncertainty.  I  am  afraid  of 
the  subjective  life,  and  recoil  from  every 
enterprise,  demand,  or  promise  which  may 
oblige  me  to  realise  myself ;  I  feel  a  terror 
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of  action,  and  am  only  at  ease  in  the  imper^ 
sonal,  disinterested,  and  objective  life  of 
thott^t.  The  reason  seems  to  be  timidity, 
and  the  timidity  springs  from  the  excessive 
development  of  the  reflective  power  which 
has  almost  destroyed  in  me  all  spontaneity, 
impulse,  and  instinct — and  therefore  all 
boldness  and  confidence .  Whenever  I  am 
forced  to  act,  I  see  cause  for  error  and  re- 
pentance everywhere,  —  everywhere  hidden 
threats  and  masked  vexatioiis.  Fi^om  a 
child  I  have  been  liable  to  the  disease  of 
irony,  and  that  it  may  not  be  altogether 
crushed  by  destiny,  my  nature  seems  •  to 
have  aniied  itself  with  a  caution  stroiig 
enoiigh  to  prevail  against  any  of  lif  e*s  blan- 
dishments. It  is  just  this  strength  which 
is  my  weakness.  I  have  a  horror  of  being 
duped  —  above  all,  duped  by  myself  —  and 
I  would  rather  cut  myself  off  from  all  llfe*8 
joys  than  deceive  or  be  deceived.  Humili^ 
ation,  then,  is  the  sorrow  which  I  fear  the 
most,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  as  if 
pride  were  the  deepest  rooted  of  my  faults. 
This  may  be  logical,  but  it  is  not  the 
truth  :  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  reklly  dUh 
trust,  incurable  doubt  of  the  future,  a  sense 
of  the  justice  but  not  of  the  goodness  of 
God  —  in  short,  unbelief,  which  is  my  mie  • 
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fortune  and  my  sin.  Every  act  iSi  a,  hostage 
delivered  over  to  avenging  destiny — tbere 
is  the  instinctive  belief  which. chills  and 
freezes ;  every  act  is  a  pledge  conf^ed  to  a 
fatherly  providence — there  ;  is  the  belief , 
which  cAlms. 

Pain  seems  io  me  a  panishment  and  not 
a  mercy,  this  is  why  I  have  a  secret  horror 
of  it.  And  a6 1  feel  myself  vulnerable  at  all 
points,  and  ever3rwhere  cujcessible  to  pain, 
I  prefer  to  remain  motionless,  like  a  timid 
child,  whb^  left  alone  in  his  father's  labora- 
tory, da^s  not  touch  anything  for  fear  of 
springs,  ex^yiosions,  and  catastrophes^  which 
may  burst  from  every  comer  at  the  least 
movement  of  his  inexperienced  hands.  I 
have  trust  in  God  directly  and  as  revealed 
in  Nature,  but  I  have  a  deep  distrust  of  all 
free  and  evil  agents.  I  feel  or  foresee  evil, 
moral  and  physical,  as  the  consequence  of 
every  errdr,  fault,  or  sin,  and  I  am  ashamed 
of  pain. 

At  bottom  is  it  not  a  mere  boimdless  self-, 
love,  the  purism  of  perfection,  an  incapacity 
to  accept  our  human  condition,  a  tacit  pror- 
test  against  the  order  of  the  world,  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  my  inertia  ?  It  mean^ 
all  or  nothing^  a  vast  ambition  made  inac- 
tive by  disgust,  a  yearning  that  canaot  be 
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Uttered  for 'the  ideali,  joined  With  aa  of- 
f  ^fidM  dignity  knd  a  wounded  pride  which; 
will  hsive-  nothing  to  i^ay  to  what  they  eon- 
sidet  beneath  thfem.  It  springs  from  the. 
ironical  temper  whi6h  refused  to  take  either 
self  or  reality  seriously,  because  it  is  for 
evet  botoparing  both  with  the  dimlyrseen 
ii^ffiuite  of  its  dreams. .  It  is  a  state  of  pien- 
tal  reservation  in  which:  one  lends  oneself 
to  circulnstances  for  form's  sake,,  but  rer 
fiises  to  recognise  them  in  one!S' heart  be^ 
cause  one  cannot  See  the  necessity, or  the 
diviYie  Onler  in  them.  I  amt  disinterested 
because  I  am  indifferent;  I  have, nothing 
td  say  a^inst  what  is,  andiyet  I  lam  neyex 
satisfied.  '  I  am  too  weak  to  conquer,  and 
yet  Iwdll  not  be  conquered,  —  it  is  the 
iitolation  of  the  disenchanted  soul,  which 
has  put  even  hope  Away  from  iU    ,  ;  . 

But'  evjen  this  is  a  tml  laid  uPQn  one. 
Iterprovidenftiy  purpose  is  no  doubt  tp  lead 
one  to  that  true  renunciation  of  jwhich 
charity  is  tlie^ign  and  symbol  It  is  when 
one  expects  nothing  more  iox  oneself  that 
one  i6  able  to  love*  To  do  i  good  to  men 
because  ^we  love  them,  to  use  every  talent 
we  have  so  as  to  please  the  Father  from 
whom  we  hold  it  for  His  service,  —  there  is 
no  other  way  of  reaching,  and  curing  this 
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deep  discontent  with  life,  which  hided  itself 
nnder  an  appearance  of  indifference. 

4th  September  1856.  —  In  the  government 
of  the  soul  the  parliamentary  form  sncceeds 
the  monarchical.  Good  sense,  ocmscience, 
desire,  reason,  the  present  and  the  past,  the 
old  man  and  the  new,  pradence  and  gen- 
erosity, take  up  their  parable  in  turn  ;  the 
reign  of  argument  begins;  chaos  replaces 
order,  and  darkness  light.  Simple  will  rep^ 
resents  the  autocratic  regime,  interminable 
discussion  the  deliberative  regime  of  the 
soul.  The  one  is  preferable  from  the 
theoretical  point  of  view,  the  other  from 
the  practical.  Knowledge  and  action  are 
their  two  respective  advantages. 

But  the  best  of  all  would  be  to  be  able  to 
realise  three  powers  in  the  souL  Besides 
the  man  of  counsel  we  want  the  man  of 
action  and  the  man  of  judgment.  In  me, 
reflection  comes  to  no  useful  end,  because 
it  is  for  ever  returning  upon  itself ,  dispute 
ing  and  debating,  —  I  am  wanting  in  both 
the  general  who  commands,  and  the  judge 
who  decides.  - 

Analjmis  is  dangerous  if  it  overrules  the 
synthetic  faculty  ;  reflection  is  to  be  feared 
if  it  destroys  our  power  of  intuition,  and 
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inquiry  is  fatal  if  it  £HipplantA  faith.  D<^ 
composition  becomes  deadly  whea  it  suiv 
passes  in  strength  the  combining  and 
constructive  energies  of  life,  and  the 
separate  action  of  the  powers  df  the  soul 
tends  to  mere  disintegration  and  destructkm 
as  soon  as  it  becomes. impossible  to  bring 
them  to  bear  as  one  undividM  force.  When 
the  sovereign  abdicates  anarchy  begins. 

It  is  just  here  tiiat  my  danger  lies.  Unity 
of  life,  of  force,  of  action,  of  expression,  is 
becoming  impossible  to  me;<  I  am  legion, 
division,  analysis,  and  reflection;  the t pas- 
sion for  dialectic,  for  fine  distinctions, 
absorbs  and  weakens  me.  The  point  which 
I  have  reached  seems  to  be  explained  by  a 
too  restless  search  for  perfection,  by  the 
abuse  of  the  critical  faculty,  and 'by  an 
unreasonable  distrust  of  first  impulses,  first 
thoughts,  first  words.  Unity  and  simplicity 
of  being,  confidenoe  and  spontaneity  of  life, 
are  drifting  out  of  my  reach,  and  this  is 
why  I  can  no  longer  act. 

Give  up,  then,  this  trying  to  know  all,  to 
embrace  al.  Learn  to  limit  yourself,  to 
content  yourself  with  some  definite  thing, 
and  some  definite  work;  dare  to  be  what 
you  are,  and  learn  to  resign  with  a  jgood 
grace  all  that  you  are  not,  and  to  believe  in 
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your  own  individuality.  Self-dista:u9t  is 
destroying  you :  trust,  surrender,  abandon 
yourself ;  *  believe  and  thou  shalt  be  healed,' 
Unbelief  is  death,  and  depression  and  self^ 
satire  are  alike  unbelief. 

From  the  jK>int  of  view  of  happiness,  the 
problem  of  life  is  insoluble,  for  it  is  our 
highest  aspirations  which  prevent  us  from 
being  happy.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
duty,  there  is  the  same  difficulty,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  duty  brings  peace,  not  happit 
ness.  It  is  divine  love,,  the  love  of  the 
holiest,  the  possession  of  God  by  f aith» 
which  solves  the  difficulty ;  for  if  sacrificq 
has  itself  become.a  joy  -^  a  lastingr  growiug, 
9ad  imperishable  joy  — the  soul  is  then 
secure  of  an  «ll-sufficient  and  ;  unfailing 
nourishment. 

2Xst  January  1866*  —  Yesterday  seemfi  to 
me  as  far  off  as  though  it  were  last  year^ 
My  memory  holds  nothing  moire  of  the  past 
than  its  general  plan,  just  as  my  eye  per- 
ceives nothing  more  in  the  starry  heaven. 
It  is  no  more  possible  for  me  to  recover 
one  of  my  days  from  the  depths  of  memory 
than  if  it  were  a  glass  of  water  poured  into 
a  lake ;  it  is  not  do  muol^  a  lost  thing  as  a 
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thing  melted  and  fused ;  the  individual  has 
returned  into  the  whole.  The  divisions  of 
time  are  categories  which  have  no  power 
to  mould  my  life,  and  leave  no  more  lasting 
impression  than  lines  traced  by  a  stick  in 
water.  My  life,  my  individuality,  are  fluid, 
—  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  resign 
oneself. 

9th  April  1866.  —  How  true  it  is  that  our 
destinies  are  decided  by  nothings,  and  that 
a  small  imprudence  helped  by  some  insig- 
nificant accident,  as  an  acorn  is  fertilised  by 
a  drop  of  rain,  may  raise  the  tree  on  "which 
perhaps  we  and  others  shall  be  crucified. 
What  happens  is  quite  different  from  that 
we  planned;  we  planned  a  blessing,  and 
there  springs  from  it  a  curse*  How  many 
times  the  serpent  of  fatality,  or  rather  the 
law  of  life,  the  force  of  things,  intertwining 
itself  with  some  very  simple  facts,  cannot 
be  cut  away  by  any  effort,  and  th«  logic  of 
situations  and  characters  leads  inevitably 
to  a  dreaded  denouement*  It  is  the  fatal 
spell  of  destiny,  which  obliges  us  to  feed 
our  grief  from  our  own  hand,  to  prolong  the 
existence  of  our  vulture,  to  throw  into  the 
furnace  of  our  punishment  and  expiation, 
our  powers,  our-  qualitiesi  our  very  virtues, 
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one  hy  one,  and  a6  forces'  us  to  Ireeogniae 
OUT  nothingness,!  our  dependence,  and  the 
impla^sable  majesty  of  law. -m  Faith  in  a 
proridence  softens  punishment,  'but  does 
not  do  away  with  it.  The  wheels  of  the 
divine  chariot  cmSsh  us  first  of  all,  that 
jnstice  may  be  satisfied,  and  an  example 
given  to  men ;  and  then  a  hand  is  stretched 
out  to  us  to  raise  us  up,  or  at  least  to 
reconcile  us  with  the  love  hidden  under  the 
justice.  Pardon  oabnot  precede  re^ntance, 
and  repentance  only  begins  with  humility. 
And  so  long  as  any  fault  whatever  appears 
trifling  to  us,  — so  long  as  we  see,  not  so 
much  the  culpability  of  as  the  excuses  fbr 
imprudence  or 'negligence, —  so-  long,  in 
short,  as  Job  murinurs  and  as  providence 
is  thought  to  be  too  severe, — so  long  as 
there  is  any  inner  protestation  s^inst  fate, 
or  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  justice  of  i  God,-r- 
there  is  not  yet  entire  humility  or  true 
re][)entanc©.  It  is  when  we  accept  the  ex- 
piation that  il  can  be  spared  us ;  it  is  when 
we  submiti  sincerely  thit  grace  can  be 
granted  to  us«  Only  when  grief  finds  its 
work  done  can  God  dispense  lis  frokn  it. 
Trial  then  o<nly  stops' when  it  is  useless: 
that  iS'  why  it  scarcely  ever  «tops.  —  Faitn 
in  the  justice  siad  lo^ve  of  the  Father  is  the 
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best  and  indeed  the  only  8u|^>ort  under  the 
guflerings  of  this  life.  The  foundation  of 
all  our  pain  is  unbelief ;  we  doubt  whether 
what  happens  to  us  ought  to  happen  to  us  ; 
we  think  ourselres  wiser  than  providence, 
because,  to  avoid  fatalism,  we  believe  in 
accident.  —  Liberty  in  submission  —  what 
a  problem !  And  yet  that  is  what  we  must 
always  come  back  to. 

7th  May  1856.  —  I  have  been  reading 
.  Kosenkrantz's  History  of  Poetry  ^^  all 
day:  it  touches  upon  all  the  great  names 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  as  far  as 
Louis  XV.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  take  these 
rapid  surveys;  the  shifting  point  of  view 
gives  a  perpetual  freshness  to  the  subject 
and  to  the  ideas  presented,  — a  literary  ex- 
perience which  is  always  pleasant  and  brac- 
ing. For  one  of  my  temperament,  this 
philosophic  and  morphological  mode  of 
embracing  and  expounding  literary  history 
has  a  strong  attraction.  Btit  it  is  the  an- 
tipodes of  the  French  method  of  jwoceed- 
ing,  which  takes,  as  it  were,  only  the  peaks 
of  tlie  subject,  links  them  together  by  theo- 
retical figures  and  triangulations,  and  then 
assumes  these  lines  to  represent  the  genu- 
ine face  of  the  country.    The  real  process 
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ot  formation:; of  a  general  opinion,  of  a 
public  taste,  of  an  established  genre,  can- 
not be  laid  bare  by  an  abstract  method, 
^hich  sui^re^ses  the  period  of  growth  in 
f avovir  of  the  final  fruit,  which  prefers 
clearness  of  outline  to  fulness  of  state- 
ment, and  sacrifices  the  preparation  to  tl^e 
result,  tlie  multitude  to  the  chosen  type. 
This  French  method,  however,  is  exninenUy 
characteristic,  and  it  is  linked  by  invisible 
ties  to  their  respect  for  custom  and>  fash- 
ion, to  the  Catholic  and  dualist  instinct 
which  admits  t^o  truths,  two  oontradietory 
worlds,  and  accepts  quite  naturally  what  is 
magical,  incomprehensible,  and  arbitrary 
In  God,  the  king,  or  language.  It  is  the 
philosophy  of  accident  become  habit,  in- 
stinct, nature,  and  belief*  -^  it  is  the  religion 
of  icaprice. 

By  ome  of  those  eternal  contrasts  which 
redress  the  balance  of  things,  the  Romance 
peoples,  who  excel  in  the  practical  matters 
of  life,  care  nothing  for  the  philosophy  of 
it;  while  the  Grermans,  who  know  very 
Iiisde  apout  the  practice  of  life^  are  masters 
of  its  theory .  — Every  living  being  seeks 
,  instinctively  to  complete  itself ;  this  is  the 
secret  law  according  to  which  that  nation 
whose  sense  of  life  is  fullest  and  keenest 
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drifts  most  readily  towards  a  mathematical 
rigidity  of  theory.  Matter  and  form  are 
the  eternal  oppositions,  and  the  mathemati- 
cal intellects  are  often  attracted  by  the 
facts  of  life,  just  as  the  sensuous  minds  ai^e 
often  drawn  towards  the  study  of  abstract 
law.--* Thus,  strangely  enough,  whslt  we 
thinlt  We  are  is  just  what  we  are  libt :  what 
we  desire  to  be  is  what  suits  us  le^;  otir 
theories  condemn  us,  and  our  practice  gives 
the  lie  to  our  theories.  And  the  contradic- 
tion is  an  advantage,  for  it  id  the  source  of 
conflict,  of  movement,  and  therefore  a  con- 
dition of  progress.  Every  life  is  an  inward 
struggle,  every  struggle  supposes  two  con- 
trary forces;  nothing  real  is  simple,  and 
whatever  thinks  itaelf  simple  is  in  reality 
the  farthest  from  simplicity.  Theref6re,  it 
would  seem  that  every  state  is  a  moment  in 
a  series ;  '  ievery  being  a  compromise  be- 
tween contraries.  In  c6nerete  dialectic  we 
have  the  key  which  opens  to  us  the  under- 
rstanding  of  beings  in  the  series  of  beings, 
of  states  iri  the  series  of  moments ;  and  it 
is  in  dynamics  that  we  have  the  explana- 
tion of  equilibrium.  Every  situation  is 
an  equilibrium  of  forces ;  every  life  is  a 
struggle  between  oppoi^ing  forces  v^rking 
within  the  limits  of  a  certain  equiUWvP' 
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These  two  principles  have  been  often 
clear  to  me,  but  I  have  never  ap]  plied  them 
widely  or  rigorously  enough. 

1st  July  1866.  —  A  man,  and  still  more  a 
woman,  aiways  betrays  something:  of  his  or 
her  nationality.  The  women  od'  Russia, 
for  instance,  like  the  lakes  and.  rivers  of 
their  native  country,  seem  to  be  subject  to 
sudden  and  prolonged  fits  of  tca-por.  In 
their  movement,  undulating  and  toaressing 
like  that  of  water,  there  is  always  a  threUt 
of  unforeseen  frost.  The  high  latitude,  the 
difficulty  of  life,  the  inflexibility  of  their 
autocratic  regime,  the  heavy  and  xiioum^ 
sky,  the  inexorable  climate, — «dl  thei^ 
harsh  fatalities  have  left  their  mark  upon 
the  Muscovite  race. — A  certain  sombre 
obstinacy,  a  kind  of  primitive  l:erooity, 
a  foundation  of  savage  harshnest}  which, 
under  the  influence  of  ciroum8tanc<3S,  might 
become  implacable  and  pitiless;  a  cold 
strength,  an  indomitable  power  of  resolu- 
tion which  would  rather  wreck  the  whole 
world  than ,  yield,  —  the  indestructible  in- 
stinct of  the  barbarian  tribe,  perceptible 
in  the  half-civilised  nation,  —  all  these  traits 
are  visible  to  an  attentive  eye,  even  in  the 
harmless  extravagances  and  oapriees  of  a 
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young  woman  of  this  powerful  race.  Even 
in  their  badinage  they  betray  something  of 
that  fierce  and  rigid  nationality  which  bums 
its  own  towns  and  —  [as  Napoleon  said]  — 
keeps  battalions  of  dead  soldiers  on  their 
feet. 

What  terrible  rulers  the  Russians  would 
be  if  ever  they  should  spread  the  night  of 
their  rule  over  the  countries  of  th6  south  1 
They  would  hring  us  a  Polar  despotism,  ^ — 
tyranny  such  as  the  world  has  never 
Imown,  silent  as  darkness,  rigid  as  ice, 
insensible  as  bronze,  decked  with  an  outer 
amiability  and  glittering  with  the  cold  bril- 
liancy of  snow, — a  slavery  without  com- 
pensation or  relief.  Probably,  however, 
they  will  gradually  lose  both  the  virtues 
and  t^e  defects  of  their  semi-barbarism. 
The  centuries  as  they  pass  will  ripen  these 
sons  of  the  north,  and  they  will  enter  into 
the  concert  of  peoples  in  some  other  oapac^ 
ity  than  as  a  ntienace  or  a  dissonance. 
They  have  only  to  transfonn  thefr  hard- 
ness into  strength,  their  cunning  into  grace, 
their  Mtiscovitism  into  humanity,  to  win 
love  instead  of  inspiring  aversion  or  fear. 

Sd  July  1856.— The  German  admh^ 
form,  but  he  has  no  genius  for  it.    He  is 
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the  opposite  ot  the  Gteek ;  he  has  critical 
instinct,  aspiratioti,  4nd  desire,  bat  no 
serene  command  of  beauty.  The  south, 
more  artistic,  more  self-satisfied,  more  ca- 
pable of  execution,  rests  idly  in  the  sense 
of  its  own  power  to  achieve.  On  one  side 
you  have  ideas,  on  the  other  side  talent. 
The  tealm  of  Germany  is  beyond  the 
clouds ;  that  of  the  southern  peoples  is  on 
this  earth.  The -Germanic  race  thinks  and 
feels )  Hie  Southerners  feel  and  express ; 
the  Anglo-Saxons  will  and  do.  To  know, 
to  feel,  to  acti  — there  you  have  the  trio 
of  Germany, —  Italy,— England.  France 
formulates,  speelks,  decides,'  and  laughs. 
Thought,^  talent^  will,  speech';  or,  In  other 
Words,  scieince,  art,  action,  proselytism.  So 
the  parts  of  the  quartet  are  assigned. 

2\8t  Julf  im^.^Mit  Sack  und  Pack 
here  I  am  back  again  in  my  town  rooms. 
I  have  said  good-bye  to  toy  Mends  and  my 
country  joyi,  to  verdmre,  flowets,  and  hap- 
piness. Wliy  did  I  leave  them  after  aH  ? 
The  reason  I  gave  myself  was  that  I  was 
anxious  about  my  poor  uncle,  who  is  ill 
But  at  bottom  a*e  there  not  other  reasons  ? 
Yes,  several.  There  is  the  fear  of  making 
myself  a  burden  \ipoD.  the  two  or  three 
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families  of  friends  who  show  me  inoessant 
kindnesB,  for  which  I  can  make  no  return. 
There  are  my  books,  which  call  me  back. 
There  is  the  wish  to  keep  faith  with  myself. 
But  all  that  would  be  nothing,  I  think,  with- 
out another  instinct — the  instinct  of  the 
wandering  Jew,  which  snatches  from  me 
the  cup  I  have  but  just  raised  to  my  lips, 
which  forbids  me  any  prolonged  enjoyment, 
and  cries,  *  Go  forward  1  Let  there  be  no 
falling  asleep,  no  stopping,  no  attaching 
yourself  to  this  or  that ! '  This  restless 
feeling  is  not  the  need  of  change.  It  is 
rather  the  fear  of  what  I  love,  the  mistrust 
of  what  charms  me,  the  unrest  of  happi- 
ness. What  a  bizarre  tendency,  and  what 
a  strange  nature  I  —not  to  be  aWe  to  enjoy 
anythiug  simply,  naively,  without  scruple, 
to  feel  a  force  upon  one  impelling  one  to 
leave  the  table,  for  fear  the  meal  should 
come  to  an  end.  Contradiction  and  mys- 
tery 1  — not  to  use,  for  fear  of  abusing ;  to 
think  oneself  obliged  to  go,  not  because  one 
has  had  enough,  but  because  one  has  stayed 
a  while.  I  am  indeed  always  the  same: 
the  being  who  wanders  when  he  need  not, 
the  voluntary  exile,  the  eternal  traveller, 
the  man  mcapable  of  repose,  who,  driven 
on  by  an  inward  voice,  builds  nowhere, 
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bvLjm  and  labours  nowhere^  but  pasaea* 
looks,  camps,  and  goes. —And  is  t^6re 
not  another  reason  for  aU  thia '  testless- 
ness,  in  a  certain  sense  of  void — of  in- 
ceeisant  punmit  of  some  thing  wanting? 
~^of  longing  for  a  truer  peace  and  a  more 
entire  satisfaction  ?  Neighbours,  friends, 
relations,  *—  I  love  them  all ;  Mid  so.  long  as 
these  affections  a^e  active,  lJ:iey  leave  in  me 
no  room  for  a  sense  of  want.  But  yet  they 
do  not  Jill  my  heart ;  and  that  is  why  they 
have  no  power  to  fix  it.  I  am  always  wait- 
ing for  the  woman  and  the  work  which  shall 
be  .capable  of  taking  entire  possesion  of 
my  soul,  and  of  becoming  my  end  and  aim. 

'  Propienant  par  tout  s^j  our 

Le  deuil  que  tu  c^les, 
Psych^papillon,  un  jour 
Puisses-tu  trouVer  ramour 
Et  perdre  tes  ail6S  ! ' 

I  have  not  given  away  my  heart:  hence 
this  restlessness  of  spirit.  I  will  not  let  it 
be  taken  captive  by  that  which  cannot  fiU 
and  satisfy  it ;  hdnce  this  instinct  of  pitiless 
detachment  from  all  that  charms  me  with- 
out permanently  binding  me;  so  that  it 
seems  as  if  my  love  of  movement,  which 
looks  so  like  inconstancy,  was  at  bottom 
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only  a  perpetual  search,  a  hope,  a  de^re^ 
and  a  care,  the  malady  of  the  ideal. 

.  .  .  Life  indeed  must  always  be  a  com- 
promise between  common  sense  and  the 
ideal,  — the  one  abating  nothing  of  its  de- 
mands, the  other  accommodating  itself  to 
what  is  practicable  and  real.  But  marriage 
by  common  sens^ !  —  arrived  at  by  a  bar- 
gain !  Can  it  be  anything  but  a  profana- 
tion ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  that  not  a 
vicious  ideal  which  hinders  life  from  com^ 
pleting  lisedf,  and  destroys  the  family  in 
germ  ?•  Is  there  not  too  much  of  pride  in 
my  Meal,  -^  pride  which  will  not  accept  the 
common  destiny  ?  .  .  . 

Noon, — I  have  been  dreaming  — my 
head  in  my  hands.  About  what  ?  About 
happiness,  I  have,  as  it  were,  been  asleep 
on  the  fatherly  breast  of  God.  His  will  be 
done ! 

Zd  August  1856.— A  delightful  Sunday 
afternoon  at  Pressy.  Returned  late,  under 
a  great  sky  magnificently  starred,  witJi  sum** 
mer  lightning  playing  from,  a  point  behind 
the  Jura.  Drunk  with  poetry,  and  over- 
whelmed by  sensation  after  sensation,  I 
came  back  slowly^  blessing  the  God  of  lif e^ 
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and  plulnged  in  tlie  joy  of  the  infinite.  One 
thing  only  I  lacked,  a  soul  with  whom  to 
share  it  all  —  for  emotion  and  enthusiasm 
overflowed,  like  water  from  a  full  cup.  The 
milky  way,  the  great  black  poplars,  the 
ripple  of  the  waves,  the  shooting  stars,  dis- 
tant songs,  the  lamp-lit  town,  all  spoke  to 
me  in  the  language  of  poetry.  I  felt  myself 
almost  A  poet.  The  wrinkles  of  science  dis- 
appeared under  the  magic  breath  of  adniivar 
tion;  the  old  elasticity  of  soul,  trustful, 
free,  and  Uving,  was  mine  once  more.  I 
was  once  more  young,  capable  of  self^ban- 
donment  and  of  love.  All  my  barrenness 
had  disappeaa^ed ;  the  heavenly  dew*  had 
fertilised  the  dead  and  gnarled  stick;  it 
(began  to  be  green  and  flower  again.  My 
God,  how  wretched  should  we  be  without 
beauty!  But  with  it,  eveiything  is  bom 
afresh  in  us ;  the  senses,  the  heart,  imagina- 
tion, reason,  will,  come  together  like  the 
dead  bones  of  the  prophet,  and  become  one 
single  and  self-*same  energy.  What  is  hap- 
piness if  it  is  not  this  plenitude  of  existence, 
this! dose  union  with  the  universal  and 
divine  life  ?  I  have  been  happy  la  whole 
half  day^  and  I  have  been  brooding  over  my 
joy^  steeping  myself  in  it  to  the  very  depths 
of  c^onsciousness. 
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.  22d  Octafter  1856, -*- We  must  learn  to 
look  upon  life  as  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
progressive  trenunclation,  a  perpetual  dim- 
inution in  our  pretensions,  our  hopes,  our 
powers,  and  our  liberty,  llie  circle  gro^irs 
-narrower  and  ntorower;  we  began. with 
being  eager  to  learn  everything,  to  see 
everything,  to  tame  and  conquer  everyi- 
thing,  and  in  all>  directions  we  reach  our 
limit  — won  plu^  ultra.  Fortune,  glory, 
Jiowe,  :power,  health,  happiness;  long  lif e^  — 
all .  these  blessings  which  have  been .  poi^ 
Q^^sed  by  other  men  seem  at  first  promised 
and  accessible  to/ us,  and  then  >wei 'have  to 
put  the: dream  away  from^  us,  to  witfedravir 
one  p^nsonal  claim  after  another,  to  make 
ourselves  small  and  humble,  to'  submit  t6 
^el  <>urselveS'  Unuted,  feieble,  dependenit; 
ig^ioraat,  and  poor,  and  to  throw  oUrsehreu 
upon  G^od.  for  all,  recognising  our  own 
worthlessness,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to 
anything'  It  is  in  this  nothingness  that 
we  recover  something  of  life,  — the  divine 
§park  is  there  at  the  bottom  of  it.  .  Resign 
nation  comes  to  us,  and^  in  helievkig  lovdj 
we  rec(»iquer  the  true  greatniess. 

27th  October  1856^  —  In  all  the  chief  mat* 
ters  of  life  we  are  alone,  and  oar  true  hi»* 
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t6tyfe  scairoely  ever'deci^ered  by  others. 
The  chielf  part  of  the  drama  is  a  monologae, 
or  rather  an  mtimate  debate  bietween  God, 
our  conscience,  and  ourseWes.  Tears, 
griels,  depressionsi  disappointments,  irtita- 
Hdns,  good  and  evil  thoughts,  decisions, 
uncertainties,  deliberations,  —  all  these  be- 
long to  our  secret,  and  are  almost  all  incom- 
municable and  intransmissible,  even  when 
we  try  to  speak  bi  them,  and  even  when  we 
^write  theim  down.  What  is  most  ^precious 
In  us  never  shows  itself,  n«ver"  finds  an 
issue  even  in  the  closest  intimacy.  Only  a 
pert  of  it  reaches  our  consdousness ;  it 
scawely  liters  into  action  except  in  prayer, 
and  is  perhaps  only  perceived  by  God,  for 
our  past  rapidly  becomes  strange  to  us.  ^— 
Our  monad  may  be  influenced  by  other 
monads,  bul^  none  the  less  do6S  it  ttemalh 
impenetrable  to  them  in  its  essence ;  and 
^€  ourselves,  when  all  is  saidj  remain  outi- 
side  our  own  mystery.  The  centre  bf  our 
consciousness  is  unconscious,  as  the  kernel 
Of  the  sun-  is  dark.  All  that  we  are,  desire, 
do,  and  knoW,  is  more  at  less  supei*ficial, 
And  below  the  rays  and  ^lightnings  of  out 
tJeriphety  there  remains  the'  darkness  of 
4infathomkbJe  substance.  '        ' 

J    I  was  then  well-advised  'when,  in  my 
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theory  of  the  inner  man,  I  ^  placed  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Self,  afteir  the  seven 
spheres  whioh  the  Self  contains  had  heen 
successively  iiisengagisd,  a  lowest  depth  of 
dar^ness^  the  abyss  ol .  the  UnreveaJed,  the 
Virtu9i,  pledge  of  an  infinite  future  —  the 
obscure  self,  the  pure  subjectivity  which,  is 
incapable  of  realising  itself  in  mind^  cfm- 
science,  or  reasont  in  the  soiU,  the,  heart, 
the  imaginatiopa,  or. the  Uf^  of  the  senses, 
and  which  makes  for  itself  attributes  aod 
4(onditiQns  out  lOf  >  all  these ,  forms  /oi  its  own 
life.  :   „ 

But  the  obseure  only  exists  that  it  may 
cerise  to  exist.  In  it  lies,  the  o|)|)ortunity 
of  all  victory,  and  all  progress.  Whetfher  it 
call  itself  fatality,  deaths  night,  or  matter^ 
it  is  the  pedestal  of  life,  of  light,  of  libeity 
and  the  spirit  For  it  repre^enjUst  re^taniae 
^— that  i^  to  say,  the  fulcrum  of  all.  activity, 
the  ocQa9ion  ior  its  development  and  ite 
triumph. 

17 th  December  1866.  — This  eviening  was 
the, second  quarliet  concert.  Jt  stirred  me 
much  more  than;  the.  ^rst ;  the  music  chosen 
was  loftier  and;  stronger.  It  i^as  the; quar*- 
tet  in  D  Minor  of  Mozart,  and  the  qiuart^t 
in.C  Major;  of  jBeethoven,  sepfl^rated  by  a 
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Spohlr  concerto.  This  last,  vfvid  and  brill- 
iant  a»  a  whole,  has  fire  in  the  allegro, 
feeing  in  the  adagio,  and  elegance  in  the 
finale,  but  it  is  the  product  of  one  fine  gift 
in  a  mediocre  personality.  With  the  two 
Others  you  are  at  once  in  contact  with 
genius ;  you  are  admitted  to  the  secrets  of 
two  great  'souls.  Mozart  stands  for  inward 
liberty,'  'Beetboren  for  the  power  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  one  sets  us  free,  the  other 
rarishes  us  out  of  ourselves.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  felt  more  distinctly  than  to* 
day,  or  With  more  intensity,  the  difference 
between  these  two  masters.  Their  two 
personalities  became  transparent  to  nte,  and 
I  seemed  to  read  them  to  their  depths. 

The  work  of  Motsart,  penetrated  as  it  is 
with  mind  and  thought,  represents  a  solved 
problem,  a  balance  struck  between*  aspira^ 
tion  and  executive  capacity,  the  sovereignty 
of  a  grace  which  is  always  mistressiof  itself, 
marvellous  harmony*  and  perfect  unity. 
His  quartet  describes  a  day  in  one  of  thiose 
Attic  souls  who  prefigure  on  earth  the 
serenity  of  Elysium.  The' first  scene  is  a 
pleasant  conversation,  like  that  of  Socrates 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus ;  its  chief  mark 
is  an  exquisite  urbanity.  The  second  scene 
la  de^y  pathetic    A  cloud  has  risen  in 
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the  blue  of  this  Greek  heaven.  •  A  stOirn^ 
such  as  life  inevitably  brings  with  it,  even 
in  the  case  of  great  souls  who, love  and 
esteem  each  other,  has  come  to  trouble  the 
original  harmony.  What  is  the  cause  of  it 
^fa  misunderstanding,  a  piece  of  neglect? 
Impossible  to  say,  but; it  breaks,  out  not- 
withstanding. .  The  andante  k  a  (Scene  of 
reproach  and  complaintj  but  as.  between 
immortals.  What  loftiness  in  complain t> 
what  dignityy  what  feeling,  Wihat  noble 
sweetness  in  reproach  I  The  voice^  trembles 
and  grows  graver,  but  remains  affectionate 
and  dignified.  Then,  —*  the  storm  haa 
passed,  the  sun  has  come  back,  the  ezt 
planation  has  taken  place,  peace  is  rcr 
established.  The  third  iscene  paints  the 
brightness  of  reconciliatioin.  1  Love,  in  its 
restored  confidence,  and  as  though  in  sly 
self-testing,  permits  itself  even  gentle  mock* 
ing  and  friendly  badinage.'  And  the  finale 
brings  us  back  to  that  tempered,  gaiety 
and  happy  serenity,  that  supreme  freedom, 
flower  of  the<  inner  life,  which  is  the  leading 
motive  of  the  whole  composition. 

In  Beethoven* s,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
spirit  of  tragic  irony  paints  for  you  the  mad 
tumult  of  existence  as  it, dances  for  ever 
above  the  threatening  abyss  of  the  infinite^ 
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No.  more  unity,  no  more  aattif^fmtiojXj  no 
more  serenity !  We  are  speotators  oi  the 
eteisml  duel  ]t)etween  the  two  great  f  oroes^ 
that  of  the  abyss  which  absorbs  all  finite 
things,  au4  that  ol  life  which  def^idg  and 
asserts  itself,,  expands,  and  enjoys.  The 
first  bars  break  the  seals  and  open  othd 
caverns  of.  the  great  de^.  The  struggle 
begins.  <  It  is  long.  Life  is  bom,  and  dis* 
ports  itiseM,  g9^  and  careless  an  the  butterfljr 
which  flutters*  above  a  precipice.  Then  it 
expands  the  realm  of  its  conquests,  and 
chants  its  successes.  It  founds  a  kingdom^ 
it  constructs  a  system  of  Nature.  But'  the 
typhon  rises  from  the  yawning  gulf,  and 
the  Titans  beat  upon  the  gatds  of  the  new 
empire.  A  battle  of  giants  begins^  You 
heaf  the  tumultuous  efforts  of  the  powers 
of  chaos.  Life  triumphs  at  last,  hiit  the 
victory  is  not  final,  and  through  all  the 
intoxication  of  it  there  is  a  certain  note,  of 
terror  and  bewilderment.  The  soul  dl 
Beethoven  was  a  tormented  ssoul.  The 
passion  and  the  awe  of  the  infinite  seemed 
to  toss  it  to  and  fro  from  heaven  to:  hell. 
Hence  its  yafitness.  Which  is  the  greater, 
Mozart  or  Beethoven  ?  Idle  question  1  The 
one  is  more  perfect,  the  other  moDe  colossb.1. 
The  first  gives  you  the  peace  of  perfect  art. 
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beauty  at  first  sight.  The  second  gives  you 
sublimity,  terror,  pity,  a  beauty  of  second 
impression.  The  one  gives  that  for  which 
the  other  rouses  a  desire.  Mozart  has  the 
classic  purity  of  light  and  the  blue  ocean ; 
Beethoven  Uie  romantic  grandeur  which 
belongs  to  the  storms  of  air  and  sea, 
and  while  the  soul  of  Mozart  seems  to 
dwell  on  the  ethereal  peaks  of  Olympus, 
that  of  Beethoven  climbs  shuddering  the 
storm-beaten  sides  of  a  Sinai.  Blessed  be 
they  both  t  Each  represents  a  moment  of 
the  ideal  life,  each  does  us  good.  Our  love 
is  due  to  both. 

To  judge  is  to  see  clearly,  to  care  for 
what  is  just  and  therefore  to  be  impartial, 
—  more  exactly,  to  be  disinterested,  —  more 
exactly  still,  to  be  impersonal. 

To  do  easily  what  is  difficult  for  others  is 
the  mark  of  talent.  To  do  what  is  impos- 
sible for  talent  is  the  mark  of  genius. 

Our  duty  is  to  be  useful,  not.  according  to 
our  desires  but  according  to  our  powers. 

If  nationality  is  consent,  the  state  is  con^ 
pulsion. 
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Self-interest  is  bdt  the  surviyal  at  the 
animftl  in  us.  Humanity  only  begins  for 
man  with  self-surrender. 

w  •  .  •  •  •  « 

The  man  who  insists  upon  seeing  with 
perfect  oleamess  before  he  decides^  never 
decides.  Adeept  life,  and  you  must  aecept 
regret. 

Without  passion  man  is  a  mere  latent 
force  and  possibility,  like  the  flint  which 
awaits  the  shook  of  the  iron  before  it  can 
give  forth  its  spark. 


Sd  February  1867.  -—  The  phantainnagoria 
of  the  soul  cradles  and  soothes  me  as  though 
I  were  an  Indian  Yoghi,  and  everything, 
even  my  own  life,  becomes  to  me  smc^e, 
shadow,  vapour,  and  illusion.  I  hold  so 
lightly  to  all  phenomena  that  ihey  end  by 
passing  over  me  like  gleams  over  a  land* 
scape,  and  are  gone  without  leaving  any 
impression.  Thought  is  a  kind  of  c^um ; 
it  can  intoxicate  us,  while  still  broad* 
awake ;  it  can  make  transparent  the  moun- 
tains and  everything  that  exists.  It  is  by 
love  only  t^iat  one  keeps  hold  upon  reality, 
that  one  recovers  one^s  proper  self,  that 
one  becomes  again  will,  force,  and  Individ* 
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Tiality.'  Love  eould  do(  everything  with 
me';  by  myself  and  lor  ii](y8elll  preiCer;  to- 
be  nothing.  ... 

I  have  the  imagination  of  regret  and  not 
that  of  hope.  My  otear^sighitedness  is  ret- 
rospective, and  the  result  with  me  .of  disin^t 
terestedness.  and  prudence  is  that  I  attach. 
myself  to  what  I  have  no  chance  of  obtain**: 
ing.  ...  .... 

27th  Mdy  1857  (Fando0ww6«").  —  We 
are  going,  dbwn  to  Geneva  to  hear  the 
Tannhdiiaer  of  Richard  Wagn^  performed 
at  the  theatre  by  the  German  troupe  now 
passing  •throuj^.  Wagn^'s  is  a  poWCTful 
mind  endowied  with  strong  poetical  sensio 
tiveness.  His  work  is  even  more  poetical 
than  musical.  The  suppression  ol  the  lyri- 
cal element,  and  therefore  of  melody,  is 
with  him  a  systematic  parti  pris.  No  more 
duos  or  trios ;  monologue  and  the  aria  ^ure 
alike  done  away  with.  There  remains  only 
declspiation,  the  recitative,  and  the  cho- 
ruses. In  order  to  avoid  the  conventional 
in  singing,  Wagner  falls  into  another  Con^ 
vention  ^- that  of  not  singing  at  all.  He 
6ubordinate9  the  voice  to  articulaite  speech, 
and  for  fear  lest  the  muse  should  take  flight 
he  cUps  her  wings.    So  that  his  works  are> 
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ffather  symphonic  dxtsmam  than  operas.  The 
voice  is  brought  down  <to  the  nmk  of  an  in^ 
strumenty  put  on  a  level  with  the  violinfi, 
the  hautboys,  and  the,  drums*  and  treated 
instvumentally.  Man  is  deposed  from  his 
fiuperioj*  position,  and  the  centre- of  gravity 
of  the  work  passes  into  the  baton  of  the 
conductor.  It  is  music  depersonalised  '^ 
neo-Hegelian  music  —  music  ipultiple  inj- 
Stead  of  individual.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  ini- 
deed  the  music  of  the  future,  the  music  of 
the  socialist  democracy  replacing  the  art 
which  is  aristocratic,  heroic,  or  subjective. 
.  The  overture  pleased  me  even  l^ss  than 
at  the  first  hearing :  it  is  like  Nature  before 
Man  appeared.  Everything  in  it  is  enor- 
mousj  savage,  elementary,  like  the  murmur 
of  forests  and  the  roar  of  animals.  It  is 
forbidding  and  obscure,  because  Man  -^ 
that  is  to  say,  mind,  the  key  of  the  enigma, 
personality,  the  spectator — is  wanting  to  it. 
The  idea  of  the  piece  is  grand.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  struggle  of  passion 
and  pure  love,  of  flesh  and  spirit*  of  the 
animal  and  the  angel  in  man.  The  music  is 
always  expressive,  the  choruses  very  beau- 
tiful, the  orchestration  skilful,  but  the 
whole  is  fatiguing  and  excessive,  too  full, 
too  laborious.    When  all  is  said,  it  lacks 
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guiety,  ease,  naturalness,  and  vivacity— tt 
has  no  smile,  no  wings.  Poetically  one  is 
fascinated,  but  one^s  musical  enjoyment  is 
hesitating,  often  doubtful,  and  one  recalls 
nothing  but  the  general  impression  —  Wag- 
ner's music  represents  the  abdication  of 
the  Self,  and  the  emancipati9n  of  all  the 
forces  once  under  its  rule.  It  is  a  falling 
back  into  Spinozism  —  the  triumph  o*  fatal- 
ity. This  music  has  its  root  and  its  ful- 
crum in  two  tendencies  of  the  epoch  — 
materialism  and  socialism  —  each  of  them 
ignoring  the  true  value  of  the  human  per- 
sonality, and  drowning  it  in  the  totality  of 
Nature  or  of  society. 

17th  June  1S67  {Vandcetwres). — I  have 
just  followed  Maine  de  Biran  from  his 
twenty-eighth  to  his  forty-eighth  year  by 
means  of  his  jounikal,  and  a  crowd  of 
thoughts  have  besieged  me.  Let  nie  diseur 
gage  those  which  concern  myself.  In  this 
eternal  self -chronicler  and  observer  I  sieem 
to  see  myself  reflected  with  all  my  faults,— 
indecision,  discouragement,  over-depend- 
ence on  sympathy,  difficulty  of  finishing,  — 
with  my  habit  of  watching  myself  feel  and 
live,  with  my  growing  incapacity  for  practi- 
cal action,  with  my  aptitude  for  psychologi- 
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cal  9tady.  But  I  have  ateo  discovered 
some  ditterences  whioh. cheer  and  console 
me«  This  nuture  is^  as  it  were^  only  one 
of  the  men  whicb  exist  in  me.  It  is  one  of 
my  departments..  It  is  not  the  whole  of 
my  territory,  the  whoie  of  my  inner  king- 
dom. Intellectoallyv  I  am  more  objective 
and  more  constructive ;  my  horizon  is 
vaster;  I  have  seen  much  more  of  men, 
thii^,  countries^  peo^led^  and  books ;  I 
have  a  neater  mass  of  experiences  -^  in  a 
W)rd,  I  feel  that  I  have  more  culture, 
greater  wealth,  range,  and  freedom  of 
mindt  in  spite  of  my  wants,  my  limits,  and 
;my  weaknesses.  Why  does  Maine  de  Biran 
make  Will  the,  whole  of  man  ?  Pei^aps 
because  he  had  too  littlp  will.  A  man  e^- 
teeffis  most  ^gh\y  what  he  himself  lacks, 
and  exaggeniMtes  what  he  longs  to  possess. 
Another,  incapable  of  thought  and  medita- 
tion, would  have  mad^  self'<)on8cio^sness 
the  supreme  thing.  —  Only  the  totality  of 
things  has  i^n  objective  value.  As  soon  as 
one  isolatjBS  a  part  from  the  whole,  as  soon 
aspne  choQseSt  the  choice,  Is  inyoluntarily 
and  instinctively  dictated  by  subjective  in- 
clinations which  obey  one  or  other  of  the 
two  opposing  ilawS)  the  attraction  of^shni- 
lars  or  the ,  affinity  of  contraries. 
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Five  0^  clock* — The  morning  has  passed 
like  a  dream,  I  went  on  with  the  journal 
of  Maine  de  Biran  down  to  the  end  of  1817. 
After  dinner  I  passed  my  time  with  the 
birds  in  the  open  air,  wandering  in  the 
shady  walks  which  wind  along  under 
Presay.  The  sun  was  brilliant  and  the  air 
clear.  The  mid-day  orchestra  of  Natlire 
was.  at  its  best.  Against  the  humming 
background  made  by  a  thousand  invisible 
insects  there  rose  the  delicate  caprices  and 
improvisations  of  the  nightingale  singing 
from  the  ash-irees,  or  of  the  hedge-spanroWs 
.and  the  chaffinches  in  their  nests.  The 
hedges  are  hung  with  wfld  roses,  the  sceiit 
of  the  acacia  still  perfumes  the  patlhs';  the 
light  down  of  the  poplar  seeds  floated  in  the 
air  like  a  kind  of  warm,  fair-weather  snow. 
I  felt  myself  as  gay  as  a  butterfly:  On 
coming  in  I  read  the  three  first  books  of 
that  poem  Con'nne,  which  I  have  not  seen, 
since  I  was  a  youth.  Now  as  I  read  it 
again,  I  look  at  it  across  interposing  mem- 
ories ;  the  romantic  interest  of  it  seems  to 
me  to  have  vanished,  but  not  the  poetical, 
pathetic,  or  moral  interest. 

ISth  June.  —  I  have  just  been  spending 
three  hours  in  the  orchard  under  the  shade 
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of  the  hedge,  combining  the  spectacle  of  a 
beautiful  morning  with  reading  and  taking 
a  turn  between  each  chapter.  Now  the  sky 
is  again  covered  with  its  white  veil  of  cloud, 
and  I  have  come  up  here  with  'Bitan,  whose 
Penaees  I  have  just  finished,  and  Corinne, 
whom  I  have  foUowied  with  Osidald  in  their 
excursions  among  the  monuments  Cf  the 
eternal  city. — Nothing  is  so  tnelaneholy 
and  wearisome  as  this  journal  of  Maine  de 
Biran.  This  unchanging  mon6tony  of  per- 
petual reflection  >  ha»  an  ene^vating^  and 
d^)re8Sing  effect  upon  one.  Here,  th^n,  is 
the  life  of  a  distinguished  man'  seen  in  its 
sraost  intimate  aspects  1  It  is  one  long  repe- 
tition, in  which  the  only  change  ih  an  almost 
imperceptible  displacement  of  centre  in 
the  writer's  manner  of  viewing  himself. 
This  thinker  takes  thirty  years  to  move 
from  th^  Epicurean  quietude  to  the  quiet- 
ism of  F§h6l6n,  and  this  only  speculatively, 
for  his  practical  life  remains  the  same,  arid 
kll  his  anthropological  discovery  consists  in 
returning  to  the  theory  of  the  three  lives, 
lower,  huAian,  and  higher,  which  is  in  Pas- 
cal and  in  Aristotle.  And  this  is  what  they 
call  a  -philosopher  in  France !  Beside  the 
great  philosophers,  how  poor  and'riarrow 
seems  such  an  intellectual  life!    It  is  the 
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journey  of  an  ant,  bounded  by  the  limits  of 
a  field ;  of  a  mole,  who  spends  his  days  in 
the  construction  of  a  mole-hill.  How  nar- 
row and  stifling  the  swallow  who  flies  across 
the  whole  Old  World,  and  whose  sphere  of 
life  embraces  Africa  and  Europe,  would 
find  the  circle  with  which  the  mole  and  the 
ant  are  content  1  This  volume  of  Biran 
produces  in  me  a  sort  of  asphyxia;  as  I 
assimilate  it,  it  seems  to  paralyse  me ;  I  am 
chained  to  it  by  some  spell  of  secret  sjrm- 
pathy.  I  pity,  and  I  am  afraid  of  my  pity, 
for  I  feel  how  near  I  am  to  the  same  evils 
and  the  same  faults.  .  .  . 

Ernest  Naville's  introductory  essay  is  full 
of  interest,  written  in  a  serious /and  noble 
style ;  but  it  is  almost  as  sad  as  it  is  ripe 
and  mature.  What  displeases  me  in  it  a 
little  is  its  exaggeration  of  the  merits  of 
Biran.  For  the  rest,  the  small  critical 
impatiei;ice  which  the  volume  has  stinred 
in  me  will  be  gone  by  to-morrow.  Maine 
de  Biran  is  an  important  link  in  the  French 
literary  tradition.  It  is  from  htm  that  our 
Swiss  critics  descend,  Naville  father  and 
son,  —  Secr6tf^n.  He  is  the  source  of  our 
best  contemporary  psychology,  for  Stapfer, 
Royer-CoUard,  and  Cousin,  called  himt  their 
master,  and  Ampere,  his  junior  by  nine 
years,  was  his  friend. 
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2m  July  1867  {Va7idcemre»).'-*A%  ten 
o'clock  this  evening,  under  a  starlit  sky^ 
a  group  of  rustics  under  the  windows  of  the 
salon  employed  themselves  in  shouting  dis- 
agreeable songs.  Why  is  it  that  thfe  tune- 
less shrieking  of  false  notes  and  scoffing 
words  delights  these  people?  Why  is  it 
that  this  ostentatious  parade  of  ugliness, 
this  jarring  vulgarity  and  griniacing  is  their 
way  of  finding  expression  and  expansion  in 
ike  great  solitary  and  tranquil  n^ht  ? 

Why?  Because  of  a  sad  and  secret  in- 
stinct. Because  of  the  need  they  have  of 
realising  themselves  as  individuals,  of  as*- 
serting  themselves  exclusively,  egotistically, 
idolatrously— opposing  the  self  in  them  to 
everything  else,  placing  it  in  harsh  contrast 
with  the  nature  which  enwraps  us,  with  the 
poetry  which  raises  us  above  ourselves,  with 
the  harmony  which  binds  us  to  others,  with 
the  adoraticm  which  carries  us  towards  God. 
No,  no,  no  I  Myself  only,  and  that  ia 
enough !  Myself '  by  negation,  by  ugliness, 
by  grimace  and  irony !  Myself,  in  my 
caprice,  in  my  independence,  in  my  iriie- 
sponsible  sovereignty ;  myself,  set  free  by 
laughter,  free  as  the  demons  are,  and  exult- 
ii^  in  my  freedom ;  I,  master  of  myself, 
invincible  and  self-»8ufficient,  living  for  this 
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one  time  yet  by  and  for  myself  I  This  is 
what  seems  to  me  at  the  bottom  of  this 
merry-making.  One  hears  in  it  an  echo  of 
Satan,  the  temptation  to  make  self  the 
centre  of  all  things,  to  be  like  an  Elohim,  — r 
the  worst  and  last  revolt  of  man.  It  means 
also,  perhaps,  some  rapid  perception  of 
what  is  absolute  in  personality,  some  rough 
exaltation  of  the  subject,  the  individual, 
who  thus  claims,  by  abusing  them,  the 
rights  of  subjective  existence^  If  so,  it  is 
the  caricature  of  our  most  precious  privilege, 
the  parody,  of  our.  apotheosis,  a  vulgarising 
of  our  highest  greatness.  Shout  away,  then, 
drunkards !  Your  ignoble  concert,'  with  all 
its  repulsive  vulgarity,  still  reveals  to  ua, 
without  knowing  it,  something  of  the  maj- 
esty of  life  and  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
soul. 

Ibth  September  1867. — I  have  just  fin- 
ished SisnK)ndi?s  journal  and  correspond- 
ence. Sismondi  is  essentially  the  honest 
man^  conscientious,  upright^  respectable,  the 
friend  of  the  public  good  and  the  devoted 
upholder  of  a  great. cause,  —  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  common  lot  of  men.  Character 
and  heart  are  the  dominant  elements  in  his 
individuality,  and  cordiality,  is  the  salient 
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.feature  oi  his  nature.  Sismoncli's  is  a  most 
encouraging  example.  With  average  facul- 
ties, very  little  imagination,  not  much  taste, 
not  muph  talent,  *— without  subtlety  of  feel- 
ings vdtbout  great  elevation  or  width  or 
profundity  <rf  mind; — he  yet  succeedeli  in 
achieving  a  career  which  was  almodt  illua- 
trious,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  some 
sixty  volumes,  ^ell  known  and  well  spoken 
of.  How  was  this  ?  His  lovei  fbt  men  oh 
the  one  side,  c«id  bis  passion '  for  work  on 
the  other,  are  the  two  factors  in  his  fame. 
In  political  economy,' in  Hterary  or  politicj*,! 
history,  in  personal  action,  Sismondi  i^oWfed 
no  genius  —  scarcely  talent;  but  in  all  he 
did  there  was  solidity,  loyalty, 'go6ds4nse, 
£md  integrity.  The  poetical,  artistic,  and 
philosophic  sense  is  deficient  in  hhn,  bik 
he  attracts  and  interefsts  us  by  his  moral 
sense.  We  see  in  hhn  the'  sincere  writer, 
a  man  of  excellent  heart,  a  good  citizen  and 
warm  friend,  worthy  and  honest  in  'the 
widest  sense  of  the  terms,  not  brilliant,  btlt 
inspiring  trust  and  confidence  by  1ms  char- 
tt/ct^r,  his  principles,  and  hfe  virtues.  More 
than  this,  he  is  the  best  type  of  good  6ene« 
vese  LiberaMsm,  '-^  republican  but  not  dem- 
ocratic, Protestant  but  not  Calvinist,  humaii 
bat  not  socialist,  progressive  but  without 
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any  sympathy  with  violence.;  He  was  a 
Conservative  without  either  egotism  or  hy- 
pocrisy, a  patuipit  without  narrowness.  In 
his  thepries  he  was  governed  by  experience 
0^^  pb^ervationyanii  in  his  pracUCeby  geii- 
,^Tal  ideas..  A  laborious  philanthropist,  the 
past  and  the, present  were  to  him  but  fields 
of  study,!  from  which  useful  ledsons  might 
^e  gleaned,  i  Positive  and  reasonable  in 
temperi,  his  mind  was  set  upon  a  high  averu 
4iLge '^eilbeing  for  huxtian  society,  and  his 
efforts  wpre  directed  towards  founding  such 
a.  ^oqiaj  science  as  might  most  readily  pro- 
mpjteit.' 

2Mh,Smtemf>er  1857.  — In  the  course  of 
IQ,i^ch  .it^PiUght  yesterday  about ^^<Kia  and 
i?£tne>,<Chttieanbriaind  biecame  clear  to  'me; 
I  ^ij^  in  him  aigreat  ai^ist,  but -not  a  great 
man)  immeuBe  talieatMt  a  still  vaster  pride, 
^  a  nature  at  pnce  devPunrediwith  ambition 
a#d  unaj)le  to  find  anything  to  loVe  or  ad- 
mire in  the  world  except  itself , — indefati- 
gable m  labour  and  capable  of  everything 
except  of  true  devotion,  self-sacrifice,  and 
faith.  '  Jealpus  of  all  success,  he  was  always 
on  t|ie  oppoMtion  side^  that  he  might  be  the 
l^e^ter  able  to  disavow  all  services  received, 
and  to  bold  aXopf  from  any  other  glory  but 
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his  own.  Legitimist  under  the  empire^  a 
parliamentatiaa  under  the  legitimist  regime, 
republican  imder  the  constitutional  mon4 
arcfay,  defendulg  Christianity '^Khen  France 
was  philosophical,  and  takmg  a  distaste  for 
religion  as  soon  as  it  became  onee  more; a 
serious  powerv'^the  secretof  these  endless 
contradictions  in  him  was  simply  the  desire 
toiireign  alone  like  the  sun, —^  a  devouring 
thihwt  for  applause,  an  incurable  'and  insa^ 
ttisble  ^vanity,  which,  with  the  true,  fiesee 
instmot  of  tyranny,  would  endure  no  brother 
near  die  throne^  A  man  of  ntagntficent 
imagination  but  of  poor  character,  of  fin^ 
disputable  power,  biit  cursed  Kivith  a  cold 
egotism  and  am  inchrafole  barrenness  df  Ieel4 
ing,  which  mrade  it  impossible  fior  him  "td 
tolerate  about  him  anybody  Init  slaves  >or 
adorers !  A  tormented  soul  cmd  miserabk 
life,  whenaU  is  said>  uhder.  its = aureola  Of 
glory  and  its  crown  ot  lailrels  1  '  :  <  1  -  ;  • 
Essentially  jealoils  and  ch()levici  Ghflteau-* 
briand  from  the  beginning  was  inspired  by 
mistrust,  by  the  passion  for  oontradictixg^ 
for  crushing  and  conquering.  This  motive 
may  always  be  traced  in  him..  RousseHa 
seems  to  me  his  point  of  departure,  the 
man  who  su|a(ge8ted  to  him  by  contrast  a^d 
opt^osition    all    his    replies    and    att^ckte 
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Bousseau  is  reyoMtionaiy :  Ch&teaubriand 
tiherefore  writes  his  Esday  on  Revolutions.. 
Rousseau  is  republican  and  Proteiitant; 
Ghliteaubriaiid  will  be  royala^  and  Catho- 
lic. Rousseau  is  2>ouf(/eoid;  Chateaubriand 
will  glorify  nothing  but  noble  birth,  honour, 
chitalry,  and  deeds  of  arms.  -  Rousseau 
oonqoered  Nature  for  Frehch  letters,  above 
all  the  Nature  of  the  mountains  andof  ithe 
Swiss  and  Savoy,  and  lakes.  He.  pleadied 
for  her  against  civilisation.  Ch&teaubriand 
will  take  possession  of  a  new  and  colossal 
Nature^  o£  the  ocean,  of  America;  but, he 
will  make  his  savages  speak  the  lanil^iBge 
of  Louis  XIVi,  he  will  bow  Atala  before  a 
Catholic  missionary;  and  sanctify  passions 
bom  on  the'bank?  of  Che  Mississippi  by 
the  solemnities  of  Catholic  ceremonial. 
Bbusseau  fwas  the  apologist  of  Tevearie; 
Chateaubriand  Will  build  the  monument 
of  it  in  order  to  break  it  in  Rend.  Rous- 
seau preaches  Deism  with  all  his  eloquence 
in*  the  Vieaire  Smoyard;  Oh&teaubriand 
suarrouhds  the  Roman  creed  with  all  the 
gariands  of  his  poetry  in  the  Genie  du 
Ohristianisme,  Rousseau  appeals  to  natu- 
ral law  and  pleads  for  the  futiure  of' nations ; 
Ch&teaubriand  will  only  sing  the  glories  of 
the  past,  tihe  asheid  of  history;  and  the  noble 
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ruins  o£  empires.  Always  a  role  to  he  filled, 
cleverness  to  be  displayed,  a,  paHPpria  .to 
be  Qi^eld  and  fame  to  be  >won,  —his  theme, 
one  of  imagination,  liis  faith  one!  to  order, 
— but  sincerity,  loyalty,  candour ^  seldom 
or  never  1  Always  a  real  indifference  simu- 
lating a  passion  for  tnith. ;  <  always'  an  impe- 
rious thirst  for  glory  instead  of  devotion 
to. the  good;  always  the  ambitious  artist, 
never  the  citizen,  the  believer,  the  man. 
Chateaubriand  posed  all  hiis  life  as  the 
wearied  Colossus,  siniling  jntifuUy  upon  a 
pigmy  world,  and  contemptuously  affecting 
to  desire  nothing  from  it,  though  at  the 
same  time  wishing  it  to  be  beliefved  tha4i  he 
could  if  he  pleased  possess  himself  oi  every- 
thing by  mere  force  of  genius.  He  is  the 
type  of  an  untoward  rao^,  and  tbe  father 
of  a  disagreeable  lineage.  i     i 

But  to  return  to  the:  two  episodca  Bene 
seems  to  me  very  si^jeiiovto  Atala.  Both 
the  stori^  show  a  talent. ol  the  &*st  ^rank, 
\m%  of  the  two  the  beauty  of  Atala  is  of 
the  more  transitory  kind.  The  attempt  to 
xender  in  the  style  of  Versailles  th^  loves 
of  a  l^atchez  and  a  Seminolie,  and  to  de- 
scribe the- manners  of  the  "adorers  'qf- the 
Manitous  in  the  tone  of  Caitholic  sentin^ent, 
was  anatteihpt  too  violent  to  succeeds  <  iBut 
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the  work  in  a  tour  de  force  of  style,  and  it 
was  only  by  tiie  polii^ed  classicism  of  the 
form,  that  the  romantic  matter  of  the  isenti- 
ments  and  the  descriptions  could  have  been 
imported  into  the  colourless  literature  of 
the  empire.  Atala  is  already  old-fash- 
ioned and  theatrical  in  all  the  parts  which 
are  not  descriptive  or  European  *-^  that  is 
to  say,  thronghont  all  the  sentimental  sav- 
agery. 

Benk  is  infinitely  more  durable.  Its 
theme,  which  is  the  iiialady  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration, —  distaste  for  life  brought  about  by 
idle  reverie  and  the  ravages  of  a  vague  and 
unmeasured  ambition,^- is  true  to  reality. 
Without  knowing  or  wishing  It,  Ohfiteau- 
briand  has  been  sincere,  for  Rene  is  himself. 
This  littise  sketch  is  in  every  respect  a 
masterpiece.  It  is  not,"  like  Atald,  spoilt 
artistically  by  intentions  alien  to  the  sub- 
ject, by  being  made  the  means  of  expression 
of  a  particular  tendency.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing a  passion  for  Ben^,  indeed,  future  gen- 
erations will  scorn  and  wonder  at  him  ; 
instead  of  a  hero  they  will  see  in  him  a 
pathological  cduse ;  but  thei  work  itself,  like 
the  Sphinx,  will  endure.'  A  work  of  art 
will  bear  all  kinds  of  interpretations  ;  each 
in  turn  finds  a  basis  in  it,  wl^ile  tiie  work 
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Itself,  because  it  reporesents  an  idea,  and 
therefore  partakes  of  the  richness  and  com- 
plexity which  belong  to  ideas,  suffices  for 
all  and  survives  all.  A  portrait  proves 
whatever  one  asks  of  it.  Even  in  its  forms 
of  style,  in  the  disdainful  generality  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  story  is  told,  in  the 
terseness  of  the  sentences,  in  the  sequence 
of  the  images  and  of  the  pictures,  traced 
with  classic  purity  and  marvellous  vigour, 
BenS  maintains  its  monumental  character. 
Catved,  as  it  v^ere,  in  material  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  v^ith  the  tools  of  classical  art, 
Bene  is  the  immortal  cameo  of  Chliteau- 
briand. 

We  are  never  more  discontented  vnth 
others  than  when  we  are  discontented  with 
ourselves.  The  consciousness  of  wrong- 
doing makes  us  irritable,  and  our  heant  in 
its  cunning  quarrels  with  what  is  outside 
it,  in  order  that  it  may  deafen  the  clamour 
vfithin. 

The  faculty  of  intellectual  metamorpho- 
sis is  the  first  and  indispensable  faculty  of 
the«ritic ;  without  it  he  is  not  apt  at  under- 
standing other  minds,  and  ought,  therefore, 
if  he  love  truth,  to  hold  his  peace.    The 
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conscientious  critic  must  'fiist  ositicise  him- 
self ;  what  we  do  not  understand  we  have 
not  the  right  to  judge. 

lith  June  1868. —- Sadness  and  anxietiy 
seem  to  be  increasing  upon  me.  Like  cat- 
tle in  a  burning  stable,  I  cling  td  what  con- 
sumes me,  to  the  soMtaiy  life  which  does 
me  so  much  harm.  I  let  myself  be  de* 
voured  by  inward  sufferii^.  ... 

Yesterday,  however,  I  struggled  against 
this  fatal  tendency.  I  went  out  into  the 
country,  and  thei  children*  s  caresses  re- 
stored to  me  sometfaini^  of  serenity  and 
calm.  After  we  had  dined  out  of  doors  all 
three  sang  some  songs  and  school  hymns, 
whicih  were  delightful  to  listen  to.  The 
sprhig  fairy  had  been  scattering,  flowers 
over  the  fields  with  lavish  hands ; — it  was 
a  little  glimpse  of  Paradise.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  serpent  too  was  not  far 
off.  Yesterday  there  was  a  robbery  dose 
by  the  house,  and  death  had  visited  another 
neighbour.  Sin  and  death  lurk  around 
every  Eden,  and  sometimes  within  it. 
Hence  the  tragic  beauty^  the  melancholy 
poetry  of  human  destiny.  Mowers,  shade, 
a  fine  view,  a  sunset  sky,  joy,  grace^ ,  leel- 
ing,  abundance,  and  serenity,  tenderness, 
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and  song,  -^  here  yoa  have  the  element  of 
beauty :  the  dangets  of  the  present  and  the 
treacheries  of  the  future,  —  here  is  the  -ele- 
ment of  paAhos.  The  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away.  Unless  we  have  laid  hold 
upon  eternity,  unless  we  take  the  religious 
TifiW  of'  life,  these:  bnght  fleeting  days  can 
only  be  a  subject  for  terror.  Happiness 
should  be  a  prayer, — and  grief  aJso.  Faith 
in  the  moral  order,  in  the  protecting  father- 
hood of  God,  appeared  to  me  in  <  aH  its 
serious  sweetness. 

'  Pense,  aime,  agis  et  sonffre  en  Dien, 
C'est  la  grande  science.*  ' 

l^h  J^ay  1868.  — To^y  I  have  been 
deeply  moved  by  the  nostalgia,  ot  hairiness 
and  by  the  appeals  of  memory:  My  old 
self,  the  dreams  which  used  to  haunt  me  in 
Germany,  passionate  impulses,  high  aspira- 
tioDS,  all  revived  in  me  at  once  with  unex- 
pected force. — The  dread  lest  I  should  have 
missed  my  destiny  and  stifled  my  true  nat- 
ure, lest  I  should  have  buried  myself  alive, 
passed  through  me  like  a  shudder.  Thirst 
for  the  unknown,  passionate  love  ot  Hfe, 
the. yearning  for  the  blue  vaults  of  the  in- 
finite and  the  strange  worlds  of  the  ineffa- 
ble, and  that  sad  ecstasy  which  the  ideal 
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wakens,  in  ito  behaldeis^^-  all  these  carried 
me  away  in  a  whirlwind  of  feeling  that  I 
eannot  desonlie.  Was  it  a  rv^aming,  a  pun-^ 
isbmentv  ii  temptation  ?  Was  it  ;a  secret 
protiest;  or  a  Ti61ent  ewt  of  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  a  naturewhich  is  unsatisfied  ?  ---the 
last  agpny^f  happiness  and  of  a  hope  t^t 
will- not  die? 

What  raised  all' this  storm?  Notiiing 
but  a  book— i the  &»t  number  of  the  i?^ 
vtte  Germaniquei  The  articler  of  DollfuSj 
Kenan,  Littre,  Mont^gutf  TaillandieT,  by 
recalling  to  me  some  old  and  favourite  sub- 
jects, made  me  forget  ten,  wasted  years,  and 
carried  me  back  to  my  university  life.  I 
was  tempted  to  throw  off  my  Geoe^se  garb 
and  to  set  off,  stick  in  hand,'  for  any  country 
that  might  offer, '—  stripped  and  poor,  but 
still  young,  enthusiastic,  and  aliVe^  full  of 
ardour  and  of  faith.  ' 

...  I  have  been  dreaming  alone  since 
ten  o^clock  at  the  window,  while  the  stars 
twinkled  among  the  clouds,  and  the  lif^its 
of  the  neighlxMirs  disappeared  one  by  one 
in  the  houses  round.  Dreaming  of  what  ? 
Of  the  meaning  of  this  tragic-comedy  which 
we  call  life.  Alas  I  alas  I  I  was  as  melan^ 
choly  as  the  Preacher.  A  hundiied  years 
seemed  to  me  a  dream,  life  a  breath,  and 
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everything  a  nothing.  What  tortures  of 
mind  and  sonl,  and  all  that  we  may  die  in 
a  few  minutes  I  What  should  inteiiest  us, 
and  why  ? 

*  Le  temps  n'est  rien  pour  I'&me,  enfant,  ta  vie 

est  pleine, 
Et  ce  jour  vaut  cent  ans,  s'il  te  fait  trouver 
Dieu.' 

To  make  an  object  for  myself,  to  hope, 
to  struggle,  seems  to  me  more  and  more 
impossible  and  amazing.  At  twenty  I  was 
the  embodiment  of  curiosity,  elasticity,  and 
spiritual  ubiquity ;  at  thirty-seven  I  have 
not  a  will,  a  desire,  or  a  talent  left ;  the  fire- 
works of  my  youth  have  left  nothing  but  ik 
handful  of  ashes  behind  them. 

ISth  December  1868.  — Consider  yourself 
a  refractory  pupil  for  whom  you  are  re- 
sponsible as  mentor  and  tutor.  To  sanctify 
sinful  nature,  by  bringing  it  gradually  under 
the  control  of  the  angel  within  us^  by  the 
help  of  a  holy  God,  is  really  the  whole  of 
Christian  pedago^  and  of  religious  morals. 
Our  work — my  work  —  consists  in  taming, 
subduing,  evangelising,  and  angelising  the 
evil  self;  and  in  restoring  harmony  with 
the  good  self.    Salvation  lies  in  abandon- 
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ing  the  eyil  self  in  principle,  and  in  taking 
refuge  with  the  other,  the  divine  self,  —  in 
accepting  with  courage  and  prayer  the  task 
of  living  with  one's  own  demon,  and  mak- 
ing it  into  a  less  and  less  rebellious  instru- 
ment of  good.  The  Abel  in  us  must  labour 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Cain.  To  under- 
take it  is  to  be  converted,  and  this  conver- 
sion must  be  repeated  day  by  day.  Abel 
only  redeems  and  touches  Cain  by  exercis- 
ing him  constantly  in  good  works.  To  do 
right  is  in  one  sense  an  act  of  violence  :  it 
is  suffering,  expiation,  a  cross,  for  it  means 
the  conquest  and  enslavement  of  self.  In 
another  sense  it  is  the  apprenticeship  to 
heavenly  things,  sweet  and  secret  joy,  con- 
tentment and  peace.  Sanctification  implies 
perpetual  martyrdom,  but  it  is  a  martyrdom 
which  glorifies.  A  crown  of  thorns  is  the 
sad  eternal  symbol  of  the  life  of  the  saints. 
The  best  measure  of  the  profundity  of  any 
religious  doctrine  is  given  by  its  conception 
of  sin  and  the  cure  of  sin. 

A  duty  is  no  sooner  divined  than  froni 
that  very  moment  it  becomes  binding  upon 
us. 

•        •        '1        .        . 

Latent   genius   is   but   a  presumption. 
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Eyeiything  that  /can  be,  is  bound  to  come 
iiiV>  being,  and  what  never  comes  into 
beirg  is  nothing. 

14th  July  1860.  —  I  have  just  read  Faust 
again.  Alas,  every  year  I  am  fascinated 
afre^  by  this  sombre  figure,  this  restless 
life.  It  is  the  type  of  suffering  towards 
which.  I  myself  gravitate,  and  I  am  always 
finding  in  the  poem  words  which  strike 
strai^t  to  my  heart.  Immortal,  malign, 
accursed  type  I  Spectre  of  my  own  con- 
science, ghost  of  my  own  torment,  image 
ol  the  ceaseless  struggle  of  the  soul  which 
has  not  yet  found  its  true  aliment^  its  peace, 
its  faith,  —  art  thou  not  the  typical  example 
of  a  life  which  feeds  upon  itself,  because  it 
has  not  found  its  God,  and  whioh^  in  its 
wandering  flight  across  the  worlds,  carries 
within  it,  like  a  comet,  an  inextinguishable 
flame  of  desire,  and  an  agony  of  incurable 
disillusion  ?  I  also  am  reduced  to  nothing* 
ness,  and  I  shiver  on  the  brink  of  the  great 
empty  abysses  of  my  inner  being,  stifled  by 
longing  for  the  unknown,  consumed  with 
the  thirst  for  the  infinite,  prostrate  before 
the  ineffable.  I  also  am  torn  sometimes 
by  this  blind  passion  for  life,  these  des- 
perate struggles  for  happiness,  though  more 
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often  I  am  a  prey  to  complete  exhbustioii 
and  taciturn  despair.  What  is  the  reason 
of  it  all?  Doubt  — doubt  of  oneself,  of 
thought,  of  meti,  and  of  life  —  doubt  which 
enervates  the  will  and  weakens  all  our 
powers,  which  makes  us  forget  God  and 
neglect  prayer  and  duty  — that  restless  and 
corrosive  doyibt  which  makes  existence,  im- 
possible and  meets  all  hope  with  satire. 

11th  JiUy  1869.  —  Always  and  everywhere 
salvation  is  torture,  deliverance  means 
death,  and  x)eace  lies  in  sacrifice.  If  we 
would  win  our  pardon,  we  niisst  kiss  the 
fiery  crucifix.  Life  is  a  series  of  agonies,  a 
Oahrary ,  which  we  can  only  climb  on  bruised 
and  aching  knees.  We  seek  distractions; 
we  wander  away ;  we  deafen  and  stupefy 
ourselves  that  we  may  escape  the  test ;  we 
turn  away  our  eyes  from  the  via  dolorosa  ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  help  for  it  —  we  must 
come  back  to  it  in  the  end.  What  we  have 
to  recognise  is  that  each  of  us  carries  within 
himself  his  own  executioner,  his  demon,  his 
hell,  in  his  sin  ;  Uiat  his  sin  is  his  idol,  and 
that  this  idol,  whitih  seduces  the  desire  of 
his  heart,  is  his  curse. 

Die  unto  sin  I  This  great  saying  of 
Christianity  remains  still  -  the  highest  theor 
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retioal  solution  of  1;he  inner  life.  Only  in 
it -is  ^ere  any  peace  of  conscience ;  and 
witiiout  this  peace  there  is  no  peace.  .  .  . 

I  have  just  read  seven  chapters  of  the 
GospeL  Nothing  calms  me  so  much.  To 
do  one's  duty  in  love  and  obedience,  to  do 
what  is  right — these  are  the  ideas  which 
remain  with  one.  To  live  in  God  and  to  do 
ffis  work  ^- this  is  religion,  salvation,  life 
eternal ;  this.is  both  the  effect  and  the  sign 
of  love  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  t^is  is  the. 
new  man  announced  by  Jesus,  and  the  new 
life  into  which  we  enter  by  the  seeond 
birtii.  To  b^  bom  again  is  to  renounce 
Uie  old  life,  sin,  and. the  natural  man,  and 
to  take  to  oneself  another  principle  of  life. 
It  is  to  exist  f (»:  God  with  another  self,  an- 
other will,  another  love. 

ikhi  Augu8t  I860.  — Nature  is  forgetful : 
the  worid  is  almost  more  so.  However 
little  the  individual  may  lend  himself  to  it, 
oblivion  soon  covers  him.  like  a  shroud. 
This  n^id  and  inexorable  expansion  of  the  < 
universal  life,  which  covers,  overflows,  and 
swallows  up  all  individual  being,  whic^i 
effaces  our  existence,  and  annuls  all  mem* ; 
ory  of  us,  fills  me  with  unbearable  melan4  > 
dioly.    Tabe  bom^  to  struggle,  to  disappear 
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^^  there*  is  th^  ^bole  ephemeral  drama  of 
immaia  li£e»  Except  m  a  few  hearty  and 
not  even  alwaysi  in  i one,  our>  memory  spassea^ 
lik6  a  ripple  oh  the.  wafer,  or  a  breeze  In 
the  air.  If  nothmg  ia  us  is  immoftal,  wjhat^ 
a  Small  thing  is  life  I  Like  a  dream  which* 
trembles  alid  dies  at  Hie  first  glimmer  of 
dawn>  all  my  paffb,  all  my  present,  dissoiyei 
in  mei  and  fall  away  from  iny  consciousness- 
at  tlie  tnoment  when  it  Tetums^iipon  itself. 
I  fefel  mybelf  then  stti^ped'and  ^mpty,  like> 
a  convalescent  who  temembers  nothing. 
My  travels,  m^  reading,  my  studiesii  niy 
projects,  my  hopesv  have  faded  from  my 
mind,  t  It  id  a  singular  state.  AH  ni^ofaoi-, 
ulties  dro^  away  from  me  like  a  cloak/Uiat 
one  tak<es  ofi,  like  the  chiyselis  case  o£  ai 
larva.  I  feel  myself  rettimiiig.into  a  more* 
elementary  form.  I  behold  my  own  un- 
clcdhing ;  I  forget,  still  m^ote  thant .  I  ain 
forgotten ;  I  pass  gently  into:  the  grav^. 
while  still  living,  and  I  feel, 'as. it  were,  thei 
iiMleseribable  peace  6f  annihilation,  and  the  • 
dim  quiet  bl  ^e  NitVana.  J  .am  cbpscious' 
o£  the  river  of  time  paasijbg/ before  aiid^^inr 
Tdei  6f  the  im]^alpable.shadoWs  of  life  glidings 
past  me,  but  nothing  breaks  the  oatsdeptio 
tranquillity  which' enwraps  me.  ^  .  ! *  ? .  ». 
I  qqme  to  uMerstand>the:Buddliist  trahoe . 
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of  tbe  Soufis,  the  ki^l  of  the  Turk,  the 
M ecstasy*'  of  the  Orientals, <-^ and  yet  I 
am  eonscioos  all  the  time  that  the  pleasure 
of  it  is  deadly,  that,  like  the  use  of  opium 
or  of  hasehi^,  it  is  a  kind  of  slow  suicide, 
inferior  in  all  respects  to  the  joys  of  action, 
t&  the  sweetness '  of  love,  to  the  heauty  of 
Mithusiasm,  to  the'siicred  savour  of  aecom<^ 
pltshed  duty. 

2Sth  N<yvember  1869. —This  evening  I 
heard  the  first  lecture  of  Ernest  Naville^^ 
on  The  Eternal  Life.  It  was  admirably 
sure  m  touch,  true,  clear,  and  noble 
throughout  He  proved  that,  whether  we 
would  or  no^  we  were  bound  to  face  the 
question  of  another  life.  Beauty  of  char- 
acter, force  of  expression,  depth  ol  thought, 
were  all  equally  visible  in  this  extemporised 
address,  which  was  as  closely  reasoned  as 
a  book,  and  can  scarcely  be  disentangled 
from  the  quotations  of  which  it  was  full. 
"Hie  great  room  of  the  Casino  was  full  to 
the  doors,  and  one  saw  a  fairly  laorge  ntmi- 
her  of  white  heads. 

ISth  December  1859. —Fifth  lecti:pre  on 
The  Eternal  Life  ("The  Proof  of  the  Go** 
pel    by  the   Supernatural'*).    The    same 
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talent  and  great  eloqu^noe ;  bat  the  €fator 
does  not  understand  that  liie.aupeniartAsal 
must  either  be  hisUiiiicsMy  proved^  or,  sufK 
posing  it  oannot  be  proved,  that  it  must 
renounce  all  pretensions  to  overst^  the 
domain  of  faith  and  to  enproach  upon  thafc 
of  history  and  science.  He^uoles  Stralussy 
Benan,  Scherer,  b»t  he' Jtouches  cmlj  Ito 
letter  of  them,  not  the  spirit.  Brery where 
one  sees  the  Cartesian  dualism  and  a  strik- 
ing ivant  ai  the  genetic,  historical,  imd 
critical  sense.  The  idea  of  a  living  eyolun 
tibn  has  not  penetrated  into  the  donsciou»- 
ness  of  the  orator.  With  every  indention 
of  dealing  with  things  as  they  are,  he  re-) 
mkins,  in  spite  of  himself,  sulo^eotive  and 
oratorical,  Th^re  is .  the  inconv^enieQiOe  o^ 
handling  a  matter  polemically  instead  of  in 
the  spirit  of  the  student;  Naville's  moral 
sense  is  too  sti'ong  f  on  his:  discernment,  and 
prevents  him  from  seeing  what  he  does(  not 
wish  ta'  see.  In  his  metaphysic,  will  is 
placed  above  inteMigence,  and  in  his  per- 
sonality the «^  character  is.  superior  to*  the 
understanding,  as  one  might  logicaily>  exa 
pect.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  he 
may  prop  up  "kheit  is  tottering^ .  but  lie 
makes  no  colnquests ;  he  may  help  to  pr^ 
serve  existing  truths  and  beliefs,  but  he  iq 
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destitute  of  initiative  or  mjafying  'power. 
He  is  a  moralising  but  not'  a  suggestive 
,0r  stimulating  influence.  A  populariser, 
apologist,  and  orator  of  the  greatest  merit, 
he.  is  aj  Scboolnian  at  bottom  ;>  hii^  argik- 
mentB  are  of  the  same*  type  ad  those  of  the 
twelfth  cedtury,  apd  he  defeifids  Protes- 
tantism in  i  the  same  wtiy  in  whiofa  Catholi- 
cism ha§.  beenicoiiLmenly  defended,  i  The 
best  way;  of  demdnstcating.  the  insufficiency 
bfi  this  point  of  View  is  to  show  by  history 
how  ^completely  it  has  been  suiperiseded. 
[The  iOhittiera  of  a  simple:  and  absolute 
imtb  is  wihoUy  €atl^>lic  and  anti>4ist<!>ritei 
The  mind  of  Kaville  is  mathematical  and 
his.  Objects  inoraL  His  strength  lies  in 
mtUh^maticisinff  morals.^  <  Ab*  soon  as  it 
becomies  a  question  of  deyelopknent,  meta^ 
moirphosis, jorganisation,  ->- as  soon  as  he  is 
brought  into,  contact  with  the  (mobile  world 
ol  actual  life,  especially  of  the  spiritual 
life,  he  has  noi  longer  anything  ^rviceable 
to  say.  Language  is  for  him  a  system  of 
fixed  signs ;  a  man,  a  people^  a  book,  are 
so  many  geometrical  figures  o£  Which  we 
have  only  to  discover  the  properties^ 

l^h  Deoember,  >-*•  Naville's  sixth  lecture, 
^^an  admirably  one,  ibecause  it  did  nothing 
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more  than  expound  tke  Cboristian  do<^anne 
a£  Eternal  Life.  As  an  extempore  per- 
jGofmance,  -r-  marrellously  exaot^  finished, 
olear,  and  nohle^  niarked  by  a  strong  and 
disciplined  eloquence.  There  was  not  4 
single  reservktion  to  make  in  the  name  of 
criticism,  history,  or  philosophy.  It  was 
all  beautiful,,  noble^  troe^  and  pisre.  It 
seems  to  me  that'  MaviUe  >  has  ihiproved  in 
the  art  of  speech  during;  these  latter  ^dars. 
He  has  always  had  a  kind  of  dignified  and 
didactic  beauty,  but  he  has  now  added  to 
it  the  cot^tagious  cordiality  and  warovth 
of  feeling  >  which  complete  the  •!  orator ;  he 
moves  the  whole  -man, -^  beginning  with 
the  intellect,  but  finishing  with  the  hes^tl 
He  is  now  very  neaJr.to  ithe  true^virite  elo* 
quence,  and  possesses  one^species  of  it  in- 
deed very  nearly  in  perfection.  He  has 
arrived  at  the  complete  command  of  the 
resources  «!f  his  own  nature,  at  an  ade* 
quate  and  masterly  expressioa  of  himself  4 
Such  expression  is  the  joy  and  glory  of  the 
oratorical  artisit  as  of  ■  every  c^her.  NavitM 
is.  rapidly  becoming  a  model: in  the  airt  ol 
premeditatJed  pud  seif -controlled  e^oqueneel 
There  is  another  kind  of  eloquence,  — 
that  which  seems  inspired,  which  finds,  dis- 
cov^ers,.   and  illuminates  by  bounds'  and 
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dasheir,  <whi<di£a  born  tin  tibe  sight  of;  the 
audience,  and  transports  it*i  Sixch  iS'  not 
N&,ville'8  :kind.  Is  it  better  worth  having  ? 
,I4o>notknow.  !  "'■    • '''t-  '  '''if. 

Evety  ]%al  need  is  stilled,  and  «T6i7.¥i6e 
is  stimulated  by  satidfactidn.      '   <     •      <* 

Obstinacy  is  will  disserting  itself  withoat 
bdng  able  to  justify  itself.  It  is  persist- 
ence without  a  plausible  motive*  It  i^  the 
tenacity!  of  sell-lpi^e  substituted  for  the 
itenadityiof  reason  or conscieilce.     .        '<< 

It  is  not  what  he  has,  nor  even  what  he 
doed, i\idu6h^ diiiectiy' expresses  the' wbtClk  of 
a  mailt  but  what  he  ii^.  .      /    .  j:  I 

. .  What  cdmf ort,  what  istrengU^  what  econ- 
omy there  is  in  ord^r-K-imaterial  order,  in- 
telleetudJf  order,  moral,  order.  To  know 
where  one  is  going  and  what  one  wishes — 
this  is  order ;  to  keep  one^s  word  and  ope^s 
engagements  -^  again  order ;  to  have  every- 
thing ready  under  one' a  halid,  to  be  able  to 
dispose  of  all  one's  forces, '  and  to  have  -  aU 
one's  means  of  whatever  kind  under  oem'- 
mand  -^  still  order ;  to  discipline  one^s 
habits,  one's  efEorte, .  one's  wishes ;  to  or- 
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ganise  one's  life,  to  dUtribufte  one^fi  time, 
to  take  the  measuie  of  one's  duties  and 
make  one's  rights  respected;  to  employ 
one's  capital  and  resources,  one's  talent 
and  one's  chances  profitably  ;  —  all  ttiis  be- 
longs to  and  is  included  in  the  ^ord  order. 
Order  means  light  and  peace,  inward  liberty 
and  free  command  over  oneself ;  order  is 
♦power,  .iEsthetic  and  moral  beauty  con- 
sist, the  first  in  a  true  perception  of  order, 
and  the  second  in  submission  to  it,  and  in 
the  realisation  of  it,  by,  in,  and  around 
oneself.  Order  is  man's  greatest  need  and 
his  true  wellbeing. 

nth  April  1860.  —  The  cloud  has  lifted : 
I  am  better.  I  have  been  able  to  take  my 
usual  walk  on  the  Treille;  all  the  buds 
were  opfening  and  the  young  shoots  Were 
green  on  all  the  branches.  The  rippling  ot 
clear  water,  the  merriment  of  birds,  the 
young  freshness  of  plants,  and  the  noisy 
pUy  of  chikiren,  produce  a  strange  eftect 
upon  an  invalid.  Or  rather  it  was  strange 
to  me  to  be  looking  at  such  things  with  the 
eyes  of  a  sick  and  dying  man ;  it  was  my 
fiist  introduction  to  a  new  phase  of  experi- 
ence* There  is  a  deep  sadness  in  it.  One 
feels  oneself  cut  off  from  nature,  —  outside 
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hat  eommmikion  »s  it  w6re.  She  li'i^rength 
aa^  joy  and  eteinal  health.  *Boom  ;£or 
t^  living,^  idle  cries  to  a8;><ki  not  coBie 
to  darken  my  blue  sky  with  yoBt  tnihm^ 
ies ;  eaoh^bas  his  turn  i  begone  !  ^  But  to 
strengthen  our  own  courage,  we  musfc  say 
to  oiirsdres,  Ko;  it  is  good  for  thewcnrld 
to  see  suffering  and  weakness;  ihe. tight 
adds  zest  to  the  joy  of  the  haptpy  imd  tite 
careless,  and  is  rich  in  warning  f  ckt  all  who 
think.  Life  has  been  lent  to  us^  and. we 
owe  it  to  our  travelling  companions  ito  let 
them  see  what  use  we  make  of  it  to.  the 
isad.  We  must  show  our  brethren  boKh 
how  to  live  and  how  to  die.  These  first 
mxmnionses  of  ^iness  bare  besides  a  divine 
tahte ;  they  give  us  glimpses  behind  the 
scenes  of  life ;  they  teach  us  something  df 
its  awful  reality  and  its  inevitable  end. 
They  teach  us  sympathy.  They  warn  us 
to  redeem  th^  time  while  it  is  yet  dity. 
lliey  awaken  in  us  gratitude  for  the  bless- 
ings which  are  still  ours,  and  humility  for 
the  gifts  which  are  in  us.  So  that,  evils 
though  they  seem,  they  are  really  an  appeal 
to  us  from  on  high,  a  touch  of  God's  fatherly 
scourge. 

How  frail  a  thing  is  health,  and  what  a 
thin  envelc^  protects  our  life  against  be- 
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ing  swallowed  up  from  without  or  disoi^ 
ganiaed  &om  Within  r  A  brelath,  and  tiae 
boat  spring^  a  leak  or  founders ;  a  ziothiBg^ 
amd'  all  is  endangered ;  a  passing  cloud,  and 
all  is  darkness  1  Life  is  indeed  a  flower 
which  a  morning  withers  and  the  beat  of  a 
passing  wing  breaks  down ;  it  is  the  widow's 
lamp,  which  the  slightest  blast  of  air  extin^ 
gdisbes.  In  order  to  realise  the  poetry 
which  clings  to  morning  roses,  one  needs 
to  have  just  escaped  from  the  claws  of  that 
vulture  which  we  call  illness.  The  f  ounda^ 
tion  and  the  heightening  of  all  things  is 
<ihe  grayeyaid.  The  only  certainty  in. this 
world  of  vain  agitations  and  endltes  anxiei- 
ties,  is  the  certainty  of  d^ath,  -and  that 
whic^  is  the  foretaste  and  small  change  of 
death -^  pain. 

As  long  ias  we  turn  our  eyes  a»way  from 
this  implacable  reality^  the  tragedy  of  life 
remains  hidden  from  us.  As  soon  as  we 
look  at  it  face  to  face,  the  true  proportions 
of  eyerything  reappear,  and  existence  be- 
oomes  solemn  again.  It  is  made,  clear  to 
'tis  that  we  have  been  frivolous  and  petu- 
lant, intriEUitable  and  forgetful, -« and  that 
we  have  been  wrong. 

'  We  must  die  and  give  an  account  of.  our 
life ;  here  in  jeOI  its  simpUicity  is  the  teaohr 
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ing  K^  sioknessil  .^Da  with  all  diligeiuoe 
what  you  have  to.do;  reooneile'  yourself 
with  the  law  of  tlie  ruaiverte ; .  think  <  of 
your,  duty  J  J  pcepate»  youMeilf  for  de|>art'- 
uce : '  such  is  the  cry  of  consoieuoe .  and.  of 
reason.   ,  ,>.;:.'> 

Ml  May  186a --*•  Edgar  Quinethas  at* 
tempted  everything  s  he  has  aimed  at  noth- 
ing hut  I  the  greatest  things;  he  is  rich  in 
ideas,  a  master  of  splendid  imagery,  sexi* 
ous,  enthttsiEistic,  courageous^  a  noble 
writer*.  How  is  it  then:  that  he  has  ikot 
miore  reputation  ?  Because  he  ia  too  pure ; 
becauseMhie  is  too. uniformly  ecstatic,  fan* 
tastio,  inspired^  *-.a  mood  which  soon  paBs 
on  Frenchmen.  Because  he  is.  too  singlet 
minded,  candid^  theoretical^  and  specula* 
tive,  too  ready  to  believe  in  the  power  of 
words  and  of  ideas,  too  expansive  and  con- 
fiding ;  while. at  the  same  time  he  is  lacking 
in  the  qualiti&s  which  amuse  clever  people 
—  in  sarcasm^  isony,.  cunning,  and  finesse. 
He  is  an  idealfi^t  revelling  in  colour:  a 
Flatonist  brandishing  the  thyrsus  of  the 
Menada.  At  bottom  his  is  a  mind  of  no 
particular  country.  It  is  in  vain  that  he 
satirises  Germany  and  abuses  England; 
h0  does  not  luake  himself  any  more  of  a 
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FveBobiaati  by  doin^  so.  It  is  ft  notthem 
Intellect  wadded  to  a  souUier&  iinjigioaUon; 
but 4;he  marriage  has  ttht  lileeiy unhappy  6ne. 
He  IWw  tbe  <Hsea8er.  ott  ehvonic  magnilo^ 
Qaence,  'of  im<«terate  8ablitti%>;  abstract 
tions  for  him  become  personified  and 
colossal  beings,  which  act  or  speak  in  co- 
lOBsia  iaj9hion;'  he^ls  linto^UCEiied  lArlth^^he 
Infinite.  Bat  on^  feels  all  t^e '  tiine  that 
his  creations  are  'dnly  individual  mono^ 
logues ;  he  eanndt  «sbiipd  from  the  bomidft 
of  a  subjeeUve  lyrism.  Ideas,  passions, 
ftnger,  hopes,  complaints  ^^  he  himself  is 
present  in  them  all.  'We  never  have  ^  tine 
delight  of  escaping  from  Ms-^inagic  eirole, 
oliiteelng^  tmth  as  it  is,  of  >  entering  inta 
relation  with 'the' phenoinena  and  the  beings 
of  whom  he  speaks,  with  4fbe  reality  of 
things.  This  imprisonment  <  of  ttie  author 
within  his  personality  looks  like  conceit. 
Bat  on  ^e  contrary,  it  is  'because  the  heart 
is  generous  that  the  mind  is '  egotisticaL 
It  is  because  Quinet  thinks  himself  so 
much  of  a  Frenchman  that  he* is  itiso  little. 
These  ironical  com'pensations  of  destiny  are 
very  f abiiliar  to  me :  I  have  bft^  observed 
them.  -  Man  is  nothing  but  contradiction  t 
the  less  he  knows  it  the  more*  dupe  he  is. 
•^  In  consequence  of  his  small  capacity  for 
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seeing  iMtigA  n»  t^ey  aii^e,  Quinet  has  neit^p 
much  acciitacy ttormttch  balance  of  mind; 
He  lieoalls  Vibtor  Hugo,  with  nmchileds? 
artistic  {>ower  but  more  historical  sense. 
His  principal  gift  is  a  great  command  of 
iniiagery  and  symbolism.  He  seems  to  me 
a  GSrresi^  transplanted  to  Franche  Comt^, 
a  sort  of  sUpcmuttierary  prophet,  with 
whom  his  nation  hardly  knows  what  to  do, 
seeing  that  she  loves  heither  Enigmas  nor 
ecstasy  Tjorinflaftkwa-  of  langulage,  and  that' 
the  intoxication' of  the  tripod  bores  her. 

The  real  excellence  of  Quinet  seems  to 
me  to  lie  in  his  historical  work^  (^Marnioo, 
DRalie^  Iab  Bowmains),  and  especially  in- 
his  ^tidies  of  nationalities.  He  was  bom' 
to  understand  these  souls,  at  once  morel 
vast  and  more  sublime  <than  iddividual 
souls. 

(Later.)  —  I  have  been  translating  into 
verse  that'  page  of  -  Ooethe's  Fanst  in  which 
is  contain^  his  pantheistic  confession  of 
faith.  The  translation  is  not  bad,  I  think.' 
But  what  a  difference  between  the  tWo 
languages  in  the  matter  of  precision  !  It  is 
like  the  difference  between  stump  and  grav^ 
ing-tool  —  the  one  showing  the  effort,  the 
other  noting  the  result  of  the  act;  the  one 
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sQiaJcuig  you  f e0l  all  that  i8>  merely  dreamt 
or  Tague,  formless  or  vaoaiit,  tbe  other 
determii^ng,  fixing,  givang  ehape  eve^  tq 
the  indefinite;  the  one  representing  the 
cause,  the  force,  the  limbo  whence  things 
issue^  the  other  the  things  themselves.  Ger- 
man has  the  obscure  depth  of  the  infinite, 
Freueh  the  clear  Inrightness  of  the  finite. 

' hih  May  1860. —To  grow  old  is  mqre 
difficult  than  to  die,  because  to  renounce  a 
good  once  and  for  all*  costs  less  than  to 
renew  the  sacrifice  day  by  day  and  in  de- 
taiL  To  bear  with  one?  a  own  decay,  to 
accept  onq^s.  own  lessening  ca{)acity,  is  a 
harder  and  rarer  virtue  than  to  face  death. 
There  is  a  halo  round  tragic  £Uad  premature 
death; 'there isi; but, a  long  saduess  in  de- 
clining strength.  But  look  closer :  so  studied, 
a  resigned  and  religious  old  age  vnll  often 
more  us  more  than  the/  heroic  ardour  of 
youug  years.  The  maturely  of  jthe  soul  is 
worth  more  than  the  first  brilUauce  of  its, 
faculties,  or  the  plenitude  of  its  strength, 
and;  the  eternal  in  us  can  but  prpfit  from  ^ 
the  ravages  made  by  time.  There  is  com- 
fort iu  this  thought. 

22d  JtfcK^.  I860. — There  is  in  met^seoret 
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inci^jacity  for  expressing  iay  true  ieeling, 
for  dayuog  what  pleases  others,  for  beariug 
wiUiess  to  the  present,  ^  a  reservB  which  I 
have  often  noticed  in  myself  with  vexation. 
My  heart  never  dares  to  speak  seriously, 
either  because  it  is  ashi.med  of  being  thought 
to  flatter,  or  afraid  lest  it  should  not  find, 
exaoily  the;  right  expiesstoQ.  I  am  always 
trifling  with  the  present  moment,  Feeling 
in  me  is  retrospective.  My  refraictory  nat- 
ure is  slow  to  recognise  the  solemnity  of  the 
hour  in  which  I  actually  stand.  An  ironi* 
cal  instinct,  bom  of  timidity,  makes  me, 
pass  lightly  over  what  I  have  on  pretence 
of. waiting  for  some  other  thing  at  some^ 
other  time.  Fear  of  being  carried .  away^ 
a^  distrust  of  myself  pursue  me  even  in 
moments  of  -emotion ;  by  a  sort  of  inviaci* 
ble  pride,  I  can  never  persuade  myself  to 
say  to  any  particular  instant,  *  Stay  I  decide 
for  toe ;  be  a  supreme  moment  1  stand  out 
from/  the  monotonous  depths  of  eternity  and 
mor^  ft  unique  experience  in  my  life  1  *  I 
trifle,! even,  with  happiness,  out  of  distrust 
of  the  future. 


^^TtkMa^jmO.  {Sunday),-^!  heard  this 
mqvnuig  a  sermon  on  the  H<dy  Spirit  — > 
gpod.  but  insufficient.    Why  was  I  not  edi^ 
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fied  ?  Beoausd  there  was  no  unction.  Why 
was  there  no  unction  ?  Because  Christian- 
ity from  this  rationalistic  poin^  of  view  is  a 
Christianity  of  dignity,  not  of  humility. 
Penitence,  the  struggles  of  weakness,  aus- 
terity, find  no  place  in  it.  The  Law  is  ef- 
faced, holiness  and  mysticism  evaporate; 
the  specifically  Christian  accent  is  wanting. 
My  impression  is  always  the  same,  —  faith 
is  made  a  dull  poor  thing  by  these  attempts 
to  reduce  it  to  simple  moral  psychology.  I 
am  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  inappropriate- 
ness  and  malaise  at  the  sight  of  philps(^hy 
in  the  pulpit.  •  They  have  taken  away  my 
Saviour,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  Him ; '  so  the-  simple  folk  have  a  ri^t 
to  say,  and  I  repeat  it  with  them.  — Thus, 
while  some  shock  me  by  their  sacerdotai 
dogmatism,  others  repel  me  by  their  ration- 
alising laieism.  It  seems  to  me  that  good 
preaching  ought  to  combine,  as  Schleier- 
macher  did,  perfect  moral  humility  with' 
energetic  independence  of  thought^— a  pro- 
found sense  of  sin  with  respect  for  oilticiffin 
and  a  passion  for  truth. 


The  free  being  who  abandons  the  conduct 
of  himself,  yields  himself  to  Satam ;  in  the 
moral  world  there  is  no  ground  without  a 
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roaster,  and  the  waste  lauds  belong  to  the 
Evil  One, 

The  poetry  of  childhood  consists  in  simu* 
lating  and  forestalling  the  future,  just  aa 
the  poetry  ocf  mature  life  consists  often  in 
going  backwards  to  some  golden  age.  Poe- 
try is  always  in  the  distance.  The  whole 
art  of  moral  government  lies  in  gaining  a 
directing  and  sha^ttng  hold  over  the  poetical 
ideals  of  an  age. 

9th  January  1861.  —  I  have  just  come 
from  the  inai^taral  lecture  of  Victor  Cher- 
buliez  in  a  state  of  bewildered  admiration. 
As  a  lecture  it  was  exquisite :  if  it  was  a 
recitation  of  prepared  matter,  it  was  admi- 
rable ;  if  an  extempore  perfi(»rmance,  it  was 
amazing.  In  the  face  of  superiority  and 
perfection,  says  Schiller,  we  have  but  one 
resource — to  love  them,  which  is  what  I 
have  done.  I  had  the  pleasure,  mingled 
with  a  little  surprise,  of  feeling  in  myself 
no  sort  of  jealousy  towards  this  young  con- 
queror. 

16^^  March,  —  The  last  lecture  in  Victor 
Qherbuliez's  Course  on  Chivalry,  which  is 
just  over,  showed  the  same  magical  power 
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over  bis  subject  as  tbat  witb  whiob  be  began 
tbe  series  two  montbs  ago.  It  was  a  tri* 
umph  and  a  barvest  of  laurels.  Cervantes, 
Ignatius  Loyola^  and  the  heritage  of  chiv- 
alry, —  that  is  to  Bky,4Qdivldnalisin>  honour, 
the  i)oetry  of  the  present  and  the  poetry  of 
contrasts,  modem  liberty  and  progress, — 
have  been  the  subjects  of  this  lecture. 

The  general  impresskm  left  upon  me  all 
along  has  been  One  of  admiration  for  the 
union  in  him  of  extraordinary  skill  in  exe- 
cution v^ith  admirable  cultivation  of  mind. 
With  What  freeidom  of  sjiirit  he  uses  and 
wields  hisTadt  erudition,  and  what  capacity 
for  close  -attention  he  must  have  to  be  able 
to  carry  the  weight  of  a  whole  improvised 
speech  with  the  same  ease  as  though  it 
were  a  single  sentence !  I  do  not  know  if 
I  am  partial,  but  I  find  no  occasion  for 
anything  but  praise  in  this  joung  vdsard 
dnd  his  lectures.  The  fact  is,  that  in  my 
opinion  we  have  now  one  more  fi^t-rate 
mind,  one  more  master  of  language  among 
us.  This  course,  with  the  Oakeries  AthinU 
enneSf  seems  to  me  to  establish  Victor 
Cherbuliez's  position  at  Geneva. 

nth  March  1861.— This  afternoon  a' 
homicidal  languor  seized  hoM  Upon  me-^ 
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disgust,  weariness  of  life,  mortal  sadness. 
I  wandered  out  into  the  churcbyard,  hoping 
to  find  quiet  and  peace  there,  and  so  to 
reconcile  myself  with  duty.  Vain  dreain  ! 
The  place  of  rest  itself  had  become  inhospi^ 
table.  Workmen  were  stripping  and  carry- 
ing away  the  turf ,  the  trees  were  dry,  the 
wind  cold,  the  sky  giray — solnething  arid, 
irreverent,  and  prosaic  dishonoured  the 
resting-place  of  the  dead.  I  was  struck 
with  somethfaig  wanting  in  bur  national 
feeling, — respect  for  the'  dead,  the  poetry 
oftbe  tomb,  the  piety  of  memory.  Our 
ehur^es  are  too  little  open ;  our  church- 
yards too  nrach.  The  result  in  both  cases 
is  the  same.  Thd  tortured  and  trembling 
heart  which  seeks,  outside  the  scene  of  its 
daily  miseries,  to  find  some  place  wh^re  it 
may  pray  in  peace,  or  pour  'out'  its  grief 
bef(M«  Grod,  or  meditate  in  the  presence  of 
eternal  >  things,  with  us  has  nowhere  to  go. 
Our  Church  ignores  these  wants  of  the  soul 
instead  of  divining  and  meeting  them.  Bhe 
Aows  very  little  compassionate  care  for 
her  children,  ver^  little  wise  consideration 
for  the  more  delicate  griefs,  and  no  intuit 
tloB  of  t&e  deeper  mysteries  of  tendemessv 
no  religious  suavity.  Under  a  pretext  of 
spirituality  We  are  always  checking  leg^ti*^ 
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mate  aspiratioiis.  We  have  lost  the  mysti* 
cal  sense;  aad  what  is  religion  mthout 
mysticism  ?  ^-r  A  rose  without  perfume. 

The  "words  repentance  ond  sanctification 
are  always  on  our  lips.  But  adoration  and 
consolation  are  also  two  essential  elements 
in  religion,  aud  we  ought,  perhaps  to  make 
more  room  lor  them  than  t^e  dou 

28^^  April  186X.  — ^^In  the  same  way  as  a 
4ream  transfonus,  aeeording  to  its  nature^ 
t^e  incidents!  i&t  sleep,  «o  t^e  soul  coiwerta 
into  psychieaj.  phenomena  the  ill-defined 
impressions  of  the  organism.  An  uncom* 
fortable  attitude  becomes  nightmare;  an' 
atmosphere  charged  with  storm  becomes, 
moral  torment.  Not  mechanically  and  by 
direct  causality  ;  but  imagination  and  con* 
science  engender,  according  to  their  own 
nature,  analogoui^  effects ;  they  trani^ate 
into  their  own.  language,  and  cast  in  thdr 
own  mould,  whatever  reaches  them  from 
outside*  Thus  dreams  may  be  helpful  to 
medicine  audi  to  divination,  and  states  of 
weatixer  may  slir  up  and  set  free  within 
the  soul  vagU0  tHud  hidden  evils.  >-«  The 
suggestions  and  solieiiiations  which  act 
upon  life  come  from  outside,  but  life  pro* 
duces  nothing  but  itself  after  all.    Original- 
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ity  consists  m  rapid  and  clear  reaction 
against  these  outside  influences,  in  giving 
to  them  our  individual  stamp.  To  think  is 
to  withdraw,  as  it  were,  into  one's  impres- 
sion —  to  make  it  clear  to  oneself,  and  then 
to  put  it  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  personal 
judgment.  In  this  also  consists  self-deliver- 
ance, self-enfranchisement,  self-conquest. 
All  that  comes  from  outside  \b  a  question  to 
which  we  owe  an  answer  —  a  pressure  to  be 
met  by  counter-pressure,  if  we  are  to  re- 
main free  and  living  agents.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  unconscious  nature  follows  the 
astronomical  laws  of  Ptolemy ;  everything 
in  it  is  change — cycle,  epi-cycle,  and  metJt- 
morphosis. 

Every  man  then  possesses  in  himself  the 
analogies  and  rudiments  of  all  things,  of  all 
beings,  and  of  all  forms  of  life.  He  who 
knows  how  to  divine  the  small  beginnings, 
the  germs  and  symptoms  of  thing*,  can 
retrace  in  hhnself  the  universal  mechanism, 
and  divine  by  intuition  the  series  which  he 
himself  will  not  finish,  such  as  vegetable 
and  animal  existences,  human  passions  and 
crises,  the  diseases  of  the  soul  and  those  of 
the  body.  The  mind  which  is  subtle  and 
powerful  may  penetrate  all  these  potentJali- 
ties,  and  make  every  point  flash  out  the 
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world  which  H  cpo tains.  T^ms  is  to  be  con- 
scipus  oi  and,  to  possess  the  general  lile,  this 
is  to  enter  into  the  divine  sanctuary  of  con- 
temp^tion. 

IZth  September  1861.  —  In  me  an  intel- 
lect which  would  fain  forget  itself  in  things, 
is  contradicted  by  a  heajt  which  yearns  to 
live  i^  human  beings*  The  uniting,  link  of  tbfi 
twQ  contradictipns  is  the  tendency  towards 
self-abandonment,  towards  ces^lng  to  wiU 
and  pxist  for  oneself,  towards  laying  down 
one's  own  personality,  and  losing — dissolve 
ing — oneself  in  loye  and  contemplation, 
Wh9,t  I  ^ack  above  all  things  is  character^ 
will,  individuality.  But,  as  always  hap- 
pens, the  appearance  is  e:(actly  the  con- 
trary of  the  reality,  and  my  outward  life  the 
reverse  of  my  true  and  deepest  aspiration. 
I  whose  whole  being — heart  and  intellect 
—  thirsts  to  absorb  itself  in  reality »  in  its 
neighbour  .man,  in  Nature  and  in  God,  —  I, 
whpm  solitude  devours  and  destroys,  —  I 
shut  myself  up  in  solitude  and  seem  to 
del^ht  pnly  in  inyself  and  to  be  sufficient 
for  myself.  Pride  and  delicacy  of  soul, 
timidity  of  heart,  have  made  me  thus  do 
violence  to  all  my  instincts  and  invert  the 
natural  order  of  my  life.    It  is  not  astonish- 
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ihg  that  I  should  be  xmintelligible  to  others; 
In  fact  I  haye.  always  avoided  what  at' 
tracted  me,  and  tumied  tny  back  upon  the 
point  where  sefcretly  I  desired  to  be* 

'  Deux  instincts  sent  en  moi :  vertige  et  d^- 

raison ;  .     ^ 

J'ai  I'effroi  du  bonheur  et  la  soif  du  poison.' 

It  is  the  Nemesis  which  dogs  the  steps  of 
life,  the  secret  instinct  and  power  of  death 
in  us;  which  liabours  continually  for  the 
destmctiofn  of  all  tbait  seeks  to  be,  to  take 
form,  to  exist  |  it  is  tiie  passion  for  destrno- 
tibn,  the  tendency'  towards  suicide,  identi- 
fying Itself  with  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation.—This  antipathy  towsuxis  all  that 
does  one  goOd^  all  that  nourishes  and  heals, 
is  it  not  a  mere  variation  of  the  antip- 
athy to  moral  light  and  regenerative 
truth?  Does  not  sin  also  create  a  thirst 
for  death,  a  growing  passion  for  what  does 
harm  ?--- Discouragement  has  been  my  sin* 
Discouragement  is  an  act  of  unbelief. 
Growing  weakness  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  it ;  the  princij^e  of  death  in  me 
and  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
have  waxed  stronger  together.  My  will  in 
abdicating  has  yielded  up  the  sceptre  to 
instinct ;  and  as  the  corruption  of  the  best 
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results  in  what  is  worst,  love  of  the  ideal, 
tenderness,  unworldliness,  haye  led  me  to 
a  state  in  which  I  shrink  from  hope  and 
crave  for  annihilation.  Aetion  is  my 
cross. 

nth  October  1861  (^Heidelberg).— Ait/&T 
eleven  days'  journey,  here  I  am  under  the 
roof  of  my  friends,  in  their  hospitable  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  with  its  garden 
climbing  up  the  side  of  the  Heiligenberg. 
.  .  .  Blazing  sun ;  my  room  is  flooded 
with  light  and  warmth.  Sitting  opposite 
the  Greisberg,  I  write  to  the  murmur  of  the 
Neckar,  which  rolls  its  green  waves,  flecked 
with  silver,  exactly  beneath  the  balcony  on 
which  my  room  opens.  A  great  barge  com- 
ing from  Heilbronn  passes  silently  under 
my  eyes,  while  the  wheels  of  a  cart  which 
I  cannot  see  are  dimly  heard  on  the  road 
which  skirts  the  river.  Distant  voices  of 
children,  of  cocks,  of  chirping  sparrows, 
the  clock  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  chimes  the  hour,  serve  to  gauge, 
without  troubling,  the  general  tranquillity 
of  the  scene.  One  feels  the  hours  gently 
slipping  by,  and  time^  instead  of  flyings 
seems  to  hover.  A  peace  beyond  words 
steals  into  my  heart, — an  impression  of 
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morning  grace,  of  fresh  country  poetry 
which  brings  back  the  sense  of  yoUth,  and 
has  the  true  German  savour.  .  .  .  Two 
decked  barges  carrying  red  flags,  each  with 
a  train  of  flat  boats  filled  with  coal,  are 
going  up  the  river  and  making  their  way 
under  the  arch  of  the  great  stone  bridge. 
I  stand  at  the  window  and  see  a  whole  per^ 
spective  of  boats  sailing  in  both  directions ; 
the  Neckar  is  as  animated  as  the  street  of 
some  great  capital ;  and  already  on  the 
slope  of  the  wooded  mountain,  streaked 
by  the  smoke-wreaths  of  the  town,  the 
castle  throws  its  shadow  like  a  vast  drapery, 
and  traces  the  out^tines  of  its  battlements 
and  turrets.  Hi^er  up,  in  front  of  me, 
rises  the  dark  profile  of  the  Molkeinkur; 
higher  stall,  in  relief  agaihst  the  dazzling 
east,  I  can  distinguish  the  misty  forms  of 
the  two  towers  of  the  Kaiserstuhl  and 
the  Trutzheinrich. 

But  enough  of  landscape.  My  host. 
Dr.  Greorge  Weber,  tells  me  that  his  manual 
of  histoiy  is  translated  into  Polish,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  and  that  of 
his  great  Universal  History  three  volumes 
are  already  published.  What  astonishing 
power  of  work,  what  prodigious  tenacity, 
what  solidity !     0  deutscher  Fleiss  I 
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2&th  Nopember.lSQl,  —  To  underq^and  a 
draaua  requires  the  same  mental  operation 
as  to  understand  an  existence,  a  biography, 
a  man.  It  is  a  putting  bapk  of  the  bird  Into 
the  egg,  of  the  plant  into  its  seed,  ,a.recQn- 
stitution  of  the  ^hole  genesis  of  the  being 
in  question^  Art  is  simply  the  bringing 
into  relief  of  the  obscure  thought  of  nature ; 
a  simplification  of  the  lines,  a  falling  into 
place  of  ^oups ;  otherwise  inyiaible.  .  The 
fire  of  iuspiration  brings  out,  as .  it  were, 
designs  traced  belprehand  in  sympathetic 
ink.  The  mysterious  grows  clear,  the  con- 
fused plain;  what  is  complicated  becomes 
simple — what  is  accidental,  necessary .  In 
short,  art  xQveals.  nature  by  interpreting 
its  intentions  ^pd  formujlating  itsdesires^ 
Every  ideal  is  4»he  key  of  a  long  enigma. 
The  great  artist  is  the  simplifier. 

Every  man  is  a  tamer  of  wild  beasts,  and 
these  wild  beasts  are  his  passions.  To  draw 
t^eir  teeth  and  claws,  to  muzele  and  tame 
them,  to  turn  them  into  .servants  and 
domestic  animals,  fuming,  perhaps,  but 
submissive  *^  in  this  consists  personal  edu- 
cation. 

Si?  Fishrmry  1802.— Self-criti<?ism  is  t^e 
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corrosive  of  all  oratorioal  or  literary  spon- 
taneity. The  tiiirst  to  know  turned  npon 
the  self  is  punished,  like  the  curiosity  of 
Psyche,  by  the  flight  of  the  thing  desired. 
Force  should  remain  a  mystery  to  itself ; 
as  soon  as  it  tries  to  penetrate  its  own 
secret  it  vanishes  away.  The  hen  with  the 
golden  eggs  becomes  unfruitful  as  soon  as 
she  tries  to  find  out  why  her,  eggs  ar^ 
golden.  The  consciousness  of  conscious- 
ness is  the  term  and  end  of  analysis.  True, 
but  analysis  pushed  to  extremity  devours 
itself,  like  the  Egyptian  serpent.  We  must 
give  it  some  external  matter  to  crush  and 
dissolve  if  we  wish  to  prevent  its  destruc- 
tion by  its  action  upon  itself,  *  We  are, 
and  ougixt  to  be,  obscure  to  ourselves,;'  said 
Goethe,  'turned  outwards,  and  wprkj^g 
upon  the  world  which  surrounds  us.'  Out- 
ward radiation  constitutes  health ;  a  too 
continuous  concentration  upon  what  is 
within  brings  us  back  to  vacuity  and  blank. 
It  is  better  that  life  should  dilate  and  ex- 
tend itself  in  ever-widening  circles,  than 
that  it  should  be  perpetually  diminished 
and  compressed  by  solitary  conti*action. 
Warmth  tends  to  make  a  globe  out  of  an 
atom  ;  cold,  to  reduce  a  globe  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  an  atom.  Analysis  has  been  to  me 
self-annulling,  self-destroying. 
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23d  April  1802  (Momex  sur  Salh)e),  — 
I  was  awakened  by  the  twittering  of  the 
birds  at  a  quarter  to  five,  and  saw,  as  I 
threw  open  my  windows,  the  yellowing 
crescent  of  ttie  moon  looking  in  upon  me, 
while  the  east  was  just  faintly  whitening. 
An  hour  later  it  was  delicious  out  of  doors. 
The  anemones  were  still  closed,  the  apple- 
trees  in  full  flower :  — 

'  Ces  beaux  pommiers,  couverts  de  leors  floors 

^ilees, 
Neige  odorante  da  pr  in  temps.' 

The  view  was  exquisite,  and  Nature,  in  full 
festival,  spread  freshness  and  joy  around 
her.  I  breakfasted,  read  the  paper,  and 
here  I  am.  The  ladies  of  the  pension  are 
still  under  the  horizon.  I  pity  them  for 
the  loss  of  two  or  three  delightful  hours. 

Eleven  6* clock.  —  Preludes,  scales,  piano- 
exercises  going  on  under  my  feet.  In  the 
garden  children's  voices.  I  have  just  fin- 
ished Rosenkranz  on  HegePs  Logic,  and 
have  run  through  a  few  articles  in  the  Re- 
views. .  .  .  The  limitation  of  the  French 
mind  consists  in  the  insufficiency  of  its 
spiritual  alphabet,  which  does  not  allow  it 
to  translate  the  Greek,  German,  or  Spanish 
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mindj  ^Itliout  cbanglng  the  accent.  The 
hospitaUty  of  French  manners  is  not  com-* 
pleted  by  p.  real  hospitality  of  thought  .  .  , 
My  nature  is  just  the  opposite.  I  am  indi^ 
vidual  in  the  presence  of  mscn,  objective  itt 
the  presencjB.of  things..  I  attach  myself  toi 
the  obj^t,  and  absorb  myself  in  it  ;,I  detach 
myself  £rom  subjects  [1,6.  persons],  and 
hold  myself  on  my  guard  against  them.  .  I 
feel  myaelf  different  from  the  mass  of  men*' 
and  akin  to  the  great  whole  of  Nature.  My 
way  of  asserting  mys^  is  in  cherishing 
this  sense  of  sympathetic  unity  with  life, 
which  I  yearn  to  understand,  and  in  repu« 
diating  the  tyranny  of  commonplace.  All 
that  is  imitative  and  artificial  mstpires  me 
with  a  secret  repulsion,  while  the  smallest 
true  and  spontaneous  existence  (plant, 
animal,  child)  draws  and  attracts  me.  I 
feel  myself  in  communUy  ofi  i^>irit  with  the 
Goethes,  the  ^egelS|  .the  Schleiermachera, 
the  Leibnitzes,  opposed  as  they  are  among 
themselves;  while  the  French  mathemati- 
cians, philosophers,  or  rhetoricians,  in  spite 
of  their  high  qualities,  leave  me  cold,  be- 
cause there  is  in  them  no  sense  of  the  whole,  i 
the  sum  of j  things, w — because  they  have 
no  grasp  of  reality,  in  its  fulness,  and  there^ 
fore  either  cramp  and  limit  me  oar  awaken 
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my  distrust.  — The  Freneh  lack  that  intni 
tive  faculty  to  ^hich  the  living  unity  oi 
things  is  revealed,  they  have  Irery  little 
sense  of  vrhat  is  sacred,  very  little  penetrar 
tion  into  the  mysteries  of  being.  What 
they  exo^  in  is  the  construction  of  special 
science^;  the  art  of  'writing  a  book,  style, 
courtesy,  grace,  literary  models,  perfection 
aind  lurbftnity ;  the  spirit  of  order,  the  art 
of  teaching,  discipline,  elegance,  truth  of 
detail,  power  of  arrangement;  the  desire 
and  the  gift  for  ^roselytism;  the  vigour 
necessary  for  practical  conclusions.  But  if 
you  wish  to  ti^vel  in  the  Inferno  or  the 
Paradise  you  must  take  other  guides. 
Their  home  is  on  the  earth,  in  the  region 
of  the  finite,  the  changing,  the  historical,  and 
the  diverse.  Their  logic  never  goes  beyond 
the  category  of  mechanism  nor  their  meta^ 
physic  beyond  dualism.  When  they  under- 
time anything  else  they  are  doing  violence 
to  themselves. 

2ith  April  (Noon).  —  All  around  me  pro- 
found peace,  the  silence  of  the  mountains 
in  spite  of  a  full  house  and  a  neighbouring 
village.  No  sound  is  to  be  heard  but  the 
murmur  of  the  fiies.  There  is  something 
very  striking  in  this  calm.    The  middle  of 
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fiii6  day  is  like  the  middle  6i  the  bight.' 
Life  seeniB  eraspended  jttst  when  it  is  most 
intense.  These  are  the  moments  in  which 
one  hears  the  infinite  and  perceives  the  in- 
effable.—  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  Contempla- 
tions^ has  been  carrying  me  from  world  to 
world,  and  since  then  his  contradictions 
have  reminded  me  of  the  convinced  Chris- 
tian with  whom  I  was  talking  yesterday  in 
a  house  n^ar  by.  t  .  .  llie  samestmlight 
floods  both  the  book  and  nature,  the  doubt- 
ing poet  and  the  believing  preaxsher,  as  well 
as  the  mobile  dreamer,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  various  existences,  allows  him- 
self to  be  swayed  by  every  parsing  breatl^, 
and  delights,  stretched  along  the  C£^r  of  his 
balloon,  in  floating  aimlesysly  through  all 
the  sounds  and  shallows  of  the  aether,  and 
in  realising  within  himself  all  the  harmo- 
nies and  dissonances  of  the  soul,  of  feeling, 
and  of  thought.  Idleness  and  contempla- 
tion I  Slumber  of  the  will,  lapses  6f  the 
vital  force,  indolence  of  the  whole  being,  — 
how  well  I  know  you  I  To  love,  to  dream, 
to  feel,  to  learn,  to  understand,  —  all  these 
are  possible  to  me  if  only  I  may  be  relieved 
from  willing.  It  is  my  tendency,  my  in- 
stinct, my  fault,  my  sinl  I  have  a  sort  of 
primitive  horror  of  ambition,  of  struggle,  of 
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hatred,  of  all  wbich  dissipates  the  soul  and 
makes  it  dependent  upon  external  things 
and  aims.  The  joy  of  becoming  once  more 
conscious  of  myseU,  of  listening  to  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  the  flow  of  the  universal 
life,  is  sometimes  enough  to  make  me  for- 
get every  de»re,  and  to  quench  in  me  both 
the  wish  to  produce  and  the  power  to  exe- 
cute. Intellectual  Epicureanism  is  always 
threatening  to  overpower  me.  I  can  only 
combat  it  by  the  idea  of  duty ;  it  is  aa  the 
poet  has  said :  — 

'  Ceux  qui  vivent,  ce  sent  ceux  qui  luttent;  ce 

sont 
Ceux  dont  un  dessein  ferme  emplit  I'&me  et 

le  front, 
Ceux  qui  d'un  haut  destin  gravissent  I'ftpre 

cime, 
Ceux  qui  marchent  pensifs,  ^pris  d'un  but 

sublime,  * 

Ayant  devant  les  yeux  sans  cesse^.  nuit  et 

jour, 
Ou  qaelqae  saint  labeur  ou  quelque   grand 

amour  I '  * 

Five  0^ clock.  —  In  the  afternoon  our  little 
society  met  in  general  talk  upon  the  ter- 
race.   Some    amount   of   familiarity    and 

*  Victor.  Hugo,  Lm  ChdtimerUa. 
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irieixdliness  begins  to  show  itself  in  our 
relations  to  eacli  other.  I  read  over  again 
with  emotion  some  passages  of  Jocelyn, 
How  admirable  it  is  I 

'  Il'se  fit  de  sa  vie  una  pins  mftle  id^: 
Sa  doolear  d'un   seal  tiait  ne  FaTait  imis 

vid^; 
Mais,  adorant  de  Dien  le  s^v^e  dessein, 
n  8ut  la  porter  pleine  at  pure  dans  son  sein, 
£t  na  sa  h&tant  pas  de  la  r^pandre  toute, 
Sa  resignation  I'^pancha  goutte  k  goutte, 
Selon  la  circonstance  et  te  besoin  d'aut^ui, 
Pour  tout  vlvifier  sur  terre  antoitr  de  lui.'  • 

The  true  ,poetry  is  that  wbich  raises  you, 
as  this  does,  towards  heaven,  and  fills  you 
with  divine  emotion ;  which  sings  of  love 
and  death,  of  hope  and  sacrifice,  and  awak- 
ens the  sense  of  the  infinite.  Jocelyn  aU 
ways  stii:s  in  me  impulses  of  tenderness 
which  it  would  be  hateful  to  me  to  see  pro- 
faned by  satire.  As  a  tragedy  of  feeling,  it 
has  no  parallel  in  French,  for  purity,  except 
Paul  et  Virginie,  and  I  think  that  I  prefer 
Jocelyn,  To  be  just,  one  ought  to  read 
them  side  by  side. 

Six  0^ clock. — One  more  day  is  drawing 
to  its  close.     With  the  exception  of  Mont 

*  Epilogue  of  Jocelyn, 
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Blanc,  all  tlie  mountains  bave  already  lost 
their  colour^  The  everiihg  chill  succeeds 
the  heat  of  the  afternoon.  The  sense  of 
the  implacable  flight  6f  things,  of  the  resist- 
less passage  of  the  hours,  seizes  upon  me 
afresh  and  oppresses  me.  .    , 

'  Nature  au  frp^t  sereiD«  ^mme  yous  ou|^«z  ! ' 

In  vain  we  cry  With  the  poet,  *0  time, 
suspend  thy  flight  1  *  .  .  .  And  what  days, 
after  all^  would  we  keep  and  l^old  ?  ^ot 
only, the  happy  43.ys,  b^it  the  ^ost  days! 
The  first  bave  left  at  least  a  memory  behind 
them,  th^  others  nothing  but  a  regret  wliibh 
is  almbst  a  remorse.  ... 

Eleven  0^  clock. — A  gust  of  wind.  A  ftew 
clouds  in  the  sky.  The  nightingale  fe  isilent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cricket  and  the  river 
are  still  singing. 

9th  August  1862.  — Life,  which  seeks  its 
own  continuance,  tends  to  repair  itself  with- 
out bur  help.  It  mends  its  spiders'  webs 
when  they  have  been  torn ;  it  re-establishes 
.}n  ua  the  conditions  of  .health,  and  itself 
heals  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  it;  it  binds 
the  bandage  again  upon  our  eyes,  brings 
back  hope  hito  our  hearts,  breathes  health 
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onc^  moie  into  oar  organs,  and  regilds  the 
dream  of  our  imagmation.  But  for  this, 
experience  would  have  hopelessly  withered 
and  faded  us  long  before  the  time,  and  the 
youth  x^ould  be  older  than  the  oentenaria<n. 
The  wise  part  of  us,  then,  is  that  which  is 
unconiicious  of  itself ;  and  what .  i&  most 

^reasonable  in  man  afie  those. elements  in 
him  which  do  not  ireason.  Instinct, . nsuture, 
a  divine  and  impersonal  activity,  head  in  us 

'  the  wounds  made  by  our  own  follies;  the 
invisible i^en}t<8  of  our  life  is  never., tir^d 
of  providing  material: for  the  pixxiigalities  of 
the  sell.  The  essentisQ,  maternal  ^^asis  of 
-our  consciousi  life,  is  Uieref ore  that  uncon- 

'  scious  life  which  we  percfeiv^  nO  more  than 
thte  outer  hemisphere  of  the  moon  peiroeives 
the  earth,  while  all  the  time  indissolubly 
and  leternally  bound  to'  it.    It  is  our  dpri- 

'  ^06)1*,  to  speak  with  Py!tha.goras»  .  i 

1th  November  1862.  —  How  malign,  infec- 
tious, and  unwholesome  is  tl^  eternal  smile 
-  <>f  that  indifferent  criticism,  that  attitude  of 
'  ironical  contemplation,  which  corrodes  and 
demolishes  everything,  that  modking., piti- 
less temper^  which  holds  itself  aloof  fxjiam 
every  personal  duty  and  every  vulnera-ble 
aSedtion,  and'  cares  only  to  undei»tand 
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withont  committing  itself  to  action  1  Criti- 
eism  become  a  habit,  a  fashion,  and  a  sys- 
tem, means  the  destruction  of  moral  energy, 
of  faith,  and  of  all  spiritual  forde.  •  One  0f 
my  tendencies  leads  me  in  this  direction, 
but  I<  ]?eooil  before  its  results  iK^henJ  come 
across  more  emphatic  types  of  it  than  my- 
self. And  at  least  I  cannot  reproach  myself 
with  having  ever,  attempted  tb  destroy  t^e 
moral  force  of  others ;  my  reverence  foT  life 
forbade  it,  and  my  self*distrust  has  taken 
from  me  even  the  temptation  .to  it« 

This  kind  of  teidper  is  ;very  dangerous 
among  us,  for  it  .flsttters.  all.  the  .worst  in- 
stincts of  men,  -^  indisc^line,  irrever^ce, 
selfish  individualism,  — and  it  ends  ;in  social 
atomism.  Minds  inclined  to  mere  negation 
are  only  harmless  in  great  pcditical  oitgaa- 
isms,  which  go  without  them  and  in  j^tte  of 
them.  The  multiplication  of  itiiem  amoDgst 
ourselves  will  bring  about  the  ruin  of  our 
little  countries,  for  small  states  only  Uve  by 
faith  and  will.  Woe  to  the  society  where 
negation  rules,  for  life  is  an: affirmation; 
and  a  society,  a  country,  a  natioD«  is  a 
living  whole  capable  of  death.  Ho  nation- 
ality is  possible  without .  prejudices,  for 
public  spirit  and  national  tradition  aire  but 
webs  woven  out  of   innumerable   beliefs 
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WMcb'have  been  icquired,  admitted,  and 
c<mtii¥!ied  -wilftiQUt  formal  proof'  and  without 
diseussion;  To  act,  we  must  believe ;  te 
beiierey  we  mudt  make  up  oar  minds^  affirm^ 
decide,  and  in  reality  prejudge  the  question^ 
Hie  who  wiU  only  aqt  'upon  a  full  scientific 
certitude  is  Unfit  for  practical  life.  But  we 
are  made  for  action,  and  we  cannot  escape 
fF6m*  dtd^ir.  X^et  iin/mot,^  th^^  condemn 
priB]iidloe  so  long  ds  we'  have  nothing  but 
^lotifbt'  to  put  in  its  place^  of  laugh  at  those 
whom  \^  should  be  incapable  of  consoling  I 
This,  «t  least,  is  my  point  of  viei?ir. 

Beyond  the  elemeht  whi(^  is  commtni  to 
ail  1  men  thcro  is  aaetement  which  separates 
them.  Thiisi  eteia^nt  may  be  religion,  coun^ 
try,'  language^  educiation.  But  aV  theife 
being  supposed  common,  there  §till  remains 
something  which  serves  as  a  line  of  demar* 
cation  <^  namely;  the  ideldk'  :To  have  ata 
ideal  br  to* haye  none,  to  liiye  this. ideal  or 
that,  —  this  is  what  digs;  gulfi^  between  men, 
even  between  those  who  live  in  the  same 
fiEunlly  ciivde,  under  the  same  roof  ot  itt'  the 
same  i^m.  Ybu  taubt  love  withi  the  same 
love,  think  with  the  same  tiioiight  as  some 
one  else*,  if  you  are  to:  escape  solitude. 
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'  Mutual  r^spe6t  implies  dtsoretion:  wd 
reserve  even  in  love  itself;  it  meaoSi^reT 
serving  als  much  liberty  as  possible  to  those 
irhose  life  we  share;  We  must  distrust  our 
instinct  of  intervention,  for  the  desire  to 
make  oneTs  own  will  prevail  is  often  disH 
gttised  undet  the  mask  of  solicitude. 

How  many  times  w©  become  hypocrites 
simply  by  remaining  the  satne  outwardly 
and  towards  others,  when  we  know  that 
inwardly  and  to  ourselves  we  are  different* 
It  is  not.hyjpoorisy  in  the  strict  Sense,  f Mr 
we  borrow  no  other  personality  than  our 
ovm;  still,  it  is  a  kind  of  deception.  The 
deception  humiliates  i!ts,<  and  the'  humiliSr 
tion  is  a  chastisement  which  the  mask<  in« 
fliots  upon  •  the  face,  which  our  past  inflicts 
upon  our  present.  Such  humiliation  is 
good  for  us:;  for  it  produces  shame,  and 
shame  givei^  birtih  to  repentance.  Thus  in 
an  upright  tsoul  good  springs  out  of  levil, 
and  it  falls  only  to  rise  again.  * 

9th  January  1863.^  This  evetoulg  I.toead 
through  thai  Cid  and  ^odogune*'  My  t im- 
pression is  still  a  mixed  and  confused  onei 
There  is  much  disenohatitment  in  juy  admi-r 
ration,  and  a  good  deal  of  reserve  in  my 
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enthi^siasm.  What  dispkasa^  me  in  ^tbis 
dramatic  art,  is  the  untsctiaoical  abstractioii  [ 
of.  the  characters,  and  the  scolding,  shrew* 
isl^  tone  pf  the  interlocutors.  I  had  a  vaj^e 
unpre^sion  of  list^niiig  to  gi^aullc  maxion-^ 
ettes,  perprating  through  a  trumpet^  with 
the  emphs^is  of,  Span  JAnlfi.  Tht^re  ia  prfwer 
in  it,  but.  we  have  before  us  heroic  idols 
rjtther  than  hum^^n.  beings.  The  element 
of  artificiality^  of  strained  pompofiltj  and 
affectation,  which  is  the  plagrue  of  cla.&aical 
tragedy,,  is.  evei;ywh*it,e  appatent,  aiid  on^ 
hej^s,  as  it  wre,  tih.^  cords  ai^d  pulleys  of 
these  majestic,  colossi  creaking,  and  groan- 
ing. I  much  prefer  Racine  and  Shake; 
speare ;  the  one  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a^thetjc, sensation,  the  oi^herfromyth^t  ,of 
psychological  sensation.  The  ,  southern, 
thi^t^re  ,pan  neyer  free  itself  |ropi  j^asks. 
Comic  masks  ari^  bearable,  but  in  th^  ca^e) 
of  .tragic  herpe3,  the  abstract  type,  the, 
ma^  ma^  .oi^e  impatienli.,  I  can  laugh, 
with  per^oi^gei?  pf.ti^i  and  pastebp^,rd : Jf 
qaij^.pnly  w:e^p,fwith  the  living,  or  what 
resembles  them-, .  Abstraction  tur^s  easily  to 
caricature  j  i it  4s  apit  to  engentier  mere  shad?; 
owsQ^  tji^  wall,  mere  ghosts  arid  yuppets., 
i\  ji^-psychpl^ogy  ojf  the  .first  degree  — eler 
ment^Ty,pfycljolo^-7Jus^t  as  the'coloure^d 
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pictures  of  Germany  are  elementary  paint- 
ing. —  And  yet  with  all  thig,  you  have  a 
double-distilled  and  often  sophistical  refine- 
ment: just  as  ravages  are  by  no  means 
simple.  Tlio  fliip  side  of  it  all  is  the  manly 
vigriiiri  tbfi  bold  frankness  of  ideas,  words, 
and  sentmient*;.  Why  is  it  that  we  find 
sii  large  an  nlemrnt  of  factitious  grandeur, 
mingled  with  true  grandeur,  in  this  drama 
of  1*^40,  fntin  which  the  whole  dramatic 
devc^opinent,  of  monarchical  Prance  was  to 
Bjfriii^  ?  Genius  is  there,  but  it  is  hemmed 
rouriti  by  a  conventional  civilisation,  and, 
strive  as  he  may,  no  man  wears  a  wig  with 
impunity. 

13^^  January  1863.  —To-day  it  has  been 
the  turn  of  Polyeucte  and  La  Mort  de  Pom- 
pSe.  Whatever  one's  objections  may  be, 
there  is  something  grandiose  in  the  style' of 
Corneille  which  reconciles  you  at  last  even 
to  his  stiff,  e'mphatic  manner,  and  his  over- 
ingenious  rhetoric.  But  it  Is  the  dramatic 
genre  which  is  false.  His  heroes  are  rdle» 
rather  than  men.  They  pose  as  magnanim- 
ity, virtue,  glory,  instead  of  realising  them 
before  us.  They  are  always  en  scene, 
studied  by  others,  or  by  themselves.  With 
them  glory, — that  is  to  say,  the  life  of  cere- 
mony and  of  affairs,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
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pttblic,  — ifeplaces  natrrre — "becomes  nature. 
They  nevdr  apeak  except  ore  rotundo,  in 
cothumusi  or  sometimes  on  stilts.  And 
what  consummate  advocates  they  all  ar€f '. 
The  French  drama  is  an  oratorical  tourna- 
ment, a  long  stilt  between  opposing  pArticfs, 
on  a  day  %hich  is  to  end  with  the  death  of 
somcibodyi  aM  where  all  the  personages 
represented  are  in  haste  to  speak  before  the 
hour  of  silence  strike.  Elsewhere,  speech 
seirves  to  make  action  intelligible ;  in  French 
tragedy  actibn  is  but  a  decent  motive  for 
speech.  It  is  the  procedure  calculated  to 
extract  the  finest  possible  speeches  from  the 
perSdns  who  ai^  engaged  in  the  action,  and' 
Tif^o  represent  different  perceptions  of  it  at 
different  moments  and  from  different  points 
of  view.  Love  and  nature,  duty  and  desire, 
and  a  dozen  other  moral  antitheses,  are  the 
limbs  moved  by  ttie  wire  of  the  dramatist, 
who  makes  therii  fall  into  all  the  tragic 
attitudes.  "What  is  really  curious  and 
amusing  is  that  the  i)eo][)le  of  all  others  the 
most  vivaiilous,  gay,  and  intelligent,  should 
have  always  understood  the  grand  Style  in 
l^is  pompous,  pedantic  fai^ion.  But  it  was 
inevitable. 

9th  April  1868. —I  hdve  been  tutting 
over  the  3600  pages  of  Les  Miserables,  try- 
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log  1^, understand  the  guiding  4d(sa  of;  tl^ 
vast  epyuposition.  —  Th^  fundamental  idea 
of  iLes  Muerahles  seems  to  be  tbis^  Soci^, 
engenders  certain  frightful  evils,^--piro8t|tii« 
tion,  viagal>oa<i»ge,  nQguea,  lWeye9,  ponvict?< 
i«u:,;i|Bsev4>2^M^OQary  clubs  and  barricade^,, 
She.  ought  tQ,  impress  this  fact  on  JIaer  min^i 
and  not  treat  aU  those  who  cppf^  i]>;  contact 
with  her  law  a&  mere,  monsters^  t ,  The  task, 
before  us  is  to  humanise  law  ajid;  opinion,: 
to  raise  the  fallen  as,  well,  as  the  van- 
quished,.  to  create  a  social  redemption. 
How  is  this  to  be.donerf*  By  enMghteJiiing 
vice  and  lawles^ne^ci,  an(^  so ,  diminishing 
the  sum  of  them,  and  by  (bringing/ to,  Jt>8a;r 
upon  the  f  guilty  the  heaUng  i  influenqe,  ^ 
pardon.  ,At  botitom  is  it  n<^t,  a  ChristiaD^, 
isation  of  society,  this  extension  of  charity, 
from  the  sinner  to  the  condemned  criminal, 
this  application  to  our  present  life  of  what 
the  Chuffch'  applies  ,more  rep<dil^  tp  the 
other  ?  Struggle  to  restore  a  human  sou^ 
to  order  ajid  to  righteousnesfs.  byipa^ienpe 
and  by  iQFe,  instead  of  crushing  it  by  youjj 
inflexible  ivindictiyei^essv  yow  savagse  jusif 
tice.I !:  Suqh  ig  t«he  cry  pf.  the  book. ,  Jt  ;iS' 
great  and  noble,  but  it  is  a  little  optimistic 
and  Rousseau-like.  According  to  it  the  indi- 
vidual is  always  innocent  and-^cietyal^rays 
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leilponsible,  and  the  ideal  befbrei  us  tor  the 
tiiieiitieih  centuvy  is  a  sort  of  •  democ^rfttic 
a^  ol  geld,  A  vn^Feosal  trepiuhHo  from  whiok 
war,  capital  pimishineiit,  and  paapeiian 
will  have'  di^appedred.  (ItiBllie  Beli^to 
and  the  City  of  FrogresB ;  in  a  word,  the 
Utopia  of  the  eighteenth  century  retived  on 
a  great  soale^  .  There  is  a  great  deal  of  gen^ 
erosity  in  it,  mixed  with  not  a  little  fancifal 
extravagance.  The  fancif ulnesa  eonsists 
chiefly  in  a  superficial  notion  of  eVilj  .  The 
author  ignores  or  pretends  to  foiiget  the 
instinct  of  perversity,  the  love  of  evil  for 
evil's  sake»  which  is  contained  in  the  human 
heart.: 

The  great  and  salutary  idea  of  the  book, 
is  that  honesty  before:  the  law  )i&  a  cruel 
hypocrisy,  in  so  f ar  as  it,  aorogates  to  itself 
the*  itight  of  dividing  society  aeoording  to 
its  own  standard  into  ei^ct  and  ireprobatjes^, 
and  thusi  confounds  the  relative  with  the 
absolute.  The  leatding- passage  is  that<  in 
which  Javert^  thrbiwil  off  the  rails,  upsets 
l^e  Whole  moral  system  ol  the  stnct  Jatietpt; 
half  i^y  half  priest,w- of  the  irreproachable 
piolice^fflcer.  In  :  this  chap^r  the  writeir 
shows  us  social  chairity  ililujiiyai^altingi  and 
transf  onhing  la  :l|arsh  and  unrighteous  jus- 
tice.   Suppression  of  the  social  iteU,  tliat  lis 
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to  say^'of  0.11  inre|)irable  stains,  of  all  social 
outlawries  for  iiviiich  there  is  neither  end 
nlor  hope:*— it  is  an  essentially  religious 
idea. 

The  erudition,! the.  talent,  the  hdlliancy 
of  execution,  i^own  in  the  hook  are  aston- 
ishing, bewildering  almost.  Its  faults  are 
to  be  found  in  the  enormohs  length  allowed 
to  digressions  and  episodical  dissertations, 
in  Hie  exaggeration  of  all  the  combinations 
and  all  thethesesv  and,  &ia;lly,  in  something 
strained,  ^asmedic,  and  violent  in  the  style, 
which  is  very  different  from  the  style  of 
natural  eloquence  or  of  essential  truth. 
Effect  is  the  misfortune  of  Victor  Hugo, 
becaiise  he  makes  it  the!  -  eebinre  of  his  Jtes- 
thetic  system;  and  hence  exaggeitsti^n, 
monotony  of  emi^asis,  theatricality  of 
manner,  a  tendency  to  force  and  over-drive. 
A  powerful  artist,  but  one  witih  whom  yen 
never  forget  the  artist;  and  a  dangerous 
model,  for  the  master :  himself  is  already 
grazing,  the  rock  of  biirlei^que,  and  passes 
from  the  sublime  to  therepukive,'  from  lack 
of  power  to  produce  one  harmonious  im- 
pression of  beauty.  It  is  natural  enough 
that  he  i^iould  detest  Racine. 

But  what  astonishihg  philological  and 
literary  pow^r  has  Victor  Hugo  I    He  is 
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master  of  all  the  dialects  contained  in  our 
langui^e,  dialects  of  the  courts  of  law,  of 
the  stock-exchange,  of  war,  and  of  the  sea, 
of  philosophy  and  the  convict-gang,  the  dia- 
lects of  trade  and  of  archeology,  of  the  an- 
tiquarian and  the  scavenger.  All  the  bric- 
a-brac  of  history  and  of  manners,  so  to 
speak,  —  all  the  curiosities  of  soil,  and  sub- 
soil, —  are  known  and  familiar  to  him.  He 
seems  to  have  turned  his  Paris  over  and 
over,  and  to  know  it  body  and  soul  as  one 
knows  the  contents  of  one^s  pocket.  What 
a  prodigious  memory  and  what  a  lurid  im- 
agination I  He  is  at  once  a  visionary  and 
yet  master  of  his  dreams ;  he  summons  up 
and  handles  at  will  the  hallucinations  of 
opium  or  of  haschish,  withou,t  ever  becom- 
ing their  dupe ;  he  makes  of  madness  one 
of  his  tame  animals,  and  bestrides,  with 
equal  coolness,  Peg^us  or  Nightmare,  the 
Hippogriff  or  the  Chimera.  As  aphyscho- 
logical  phenomenon  he  is  of  the  deepest 
interest.  —  Victor  Hugo  draws  m  sulphuric 
g£id,  he  lights  his  pictures  with  electric 
light.  He  deafens,  blinds,  and  bewilders 
his  reader  rather  than  he  charms  or  per- 
suades him.  Strength  carried  to  such  a 
point  as  this  is  a  fascination  ;  without  seem- 
ing to  take  you  captive,  it  makes  you  its 
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prisoner;  it  does  nbt  enchant  you,  bat  it 
liolds  you  spellbound.  His  idM  is  the  ex- 
traordinary, the  gigantic,  the  overwhelining, 
the  incommensurable.  His  most  character- 
istic wol'ds  are  immense^  colossal^  tridrinoui, 
huge,  monBtroug.  He  findsa  way  of  making 
even  child-nature  Extravagant  and  bizarre?. 
The  only  thing  which  Seerai^  impossible  t<o 
him  is  tb  be  natural. '  In  short,  His  passion 
is  grandeur,  his  fault  is  exces^  r  his  distitt- 
guislAig  mark  is  a!  Icirid'of  Tit^filc  povrer 
with  strange  dissonances  of'  puerility  in  its 
magnrficence.  Where  h6'  is  "weakest  is,  in 
'measure,  taste,  arid  sensiB  of  humour :  he 
fails  in  espn'^,  in  the  subtlest  s^nse  of  the 
word.  —  Victor  Hugo  is  a  gallicised  Span- 
iard, or  rather  he  unites  all  the  extremes  of 
south  and  north,  the  Scandinavian  and  the 
African.  Gaul  has  less  part  in  himi  than 
any  other  country.  And  yet,  by  a  caprice 
of  destiny,  he  is  one  of  the  literary  geniud6s 
of  ^ranc6  in  ^he  nineteenth  century  i  ^-  His 
resources  are  inexhaustible,  and  age  seems 
to  have  no  power  over  him.  What  an  ili- 
finite  store  of  words,  forms,  find  ideas  he 
carries  about  with  him,  and  what  a  pile  of 
works  he  has  left  behind  him  to  mark  his 
passage  !  His  eruptions  are  like  those  "of  a 
volcano ;  and,  fabulous  v^rkman  that  he 
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is,  he  goes  on  for  ever  raising,  destroying, 
crushing,  and  rebuilding  a  world  of  hife  own 
creatibn,  aiid  a  world  rather  Hindoo  than 
Hellenic. 

He  amazes  hie :  and  yet  I  prefer  those 
tnefi'Of  genius  who'  awaken  in  me  the  sense 
of  trutli,  and  wlio  increase  the  suni  of  one's 
inner  liberty.  In  Hugo  onie  feels  ihe  effort 
of  the  labb'uring  Cyclops ;  give  m&  ra;ther 
the  sonorous  bow  of  Apollo,  and  the  tran- 
quil brow  of  the  Olympian  iove.  His  type 
is  that  of  the  Satyr  in  the  L^gende  des 
SiMes,  who  crushes  Olympus,  a  type  *  mid- 
way between  the  ugliness  of  the  Faun  and 
the  bverpowering  sublimity  Of  the  great 
Pan. 

23(?  May  1863.  — Bull,  cloudy,  taisty 
weather;  it  rained  in  the  night  and  yet  the 
air  is  heavy.  This  sombre  reVerie  of  earth 
and  sky  has  a  sacrfedness  of  its  own,  but  it 
fills  the  spectator  with' a  vague  and  Stupfefy- 
ing  ennui.  Light  brings  life ;  darkness 
may  bring  thought,  but  a  dull  daylight,  the 
uncertain  glimmer  of  a  leaden  skjf,  merely 
makes  one  restless  and  weary.  These  in- 
decisive and  chaotic  states  of  Nature  are 
ugly,  like  all  amorphous  things,  like  smeared 
colours,  or  bats,  or  the  viscous  polyps  of  the 
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sea.  The  source  of  all  attractiveness  is  to 
be  found  in  character,  in  sharpness  of  out- 
line, in  indivldualisation.  All  that  is  con- 
fused and  indistinct,  without  form,  or  sex, 
or  accent,  is  antagonistic  to  beauty;  for  the 
mind^s  first  need  is  light ;  light  means  or- 
der, and  order  means,  in  the  first  place,  the 
distinction  of  the  parts,  in  the  second,  their 
regular  action.    Beauty  is  based  on  reason. 

7th  August  1863. — A  walk  after  supper, 
a  sky  sparkling  with  stars,  the  milky  way 
magnificent.  Alas  I  all  the  same  my  heart 
is  heavy. 

At  bottom  I  am  always  brought  up 
against  an  incurable  distrust  of  myself  and 
of  life,  which  towards  my  neighbour  has 
become  indulgence,  but  for  myself  has  led 
to  a  regime  of  absolute  abstention.  All  or 
nothing  1  This  is  my  inborn  disposition ,  my 
primitive  stuff,  my  *  old  man.'  And  yet  if 
some  one  will  but  give  me  a  little  love,  will 
but  penetrate  a  little  into  my  inner  feeling, 
I  am  happy  and  ask  for  scarcely  anything 
else.  A  child's  caresses,  a  friend's  talk, 
are  enough  to  make  me  gay  and  expansive. 
So  then  I  aspire  to  the  infinite,  and  yet  a 
very  little  contents  me  ;  everything  disturbs 
me  and  the  least  thing  calms  me.    I  have 
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often  suiprieed  in  myself  the  mah  for  death, 
said  yet  my  ambitions  for  hjq)pines8  scarcely 
go  beyond  those  of  the  bird :  wings  1  sun  \ 
a  nest  I  I  persist  in  solitude  because  of  a 
taste  for  it,  so  pe(^le  think.  No,  it  is  from 
distaste,  disgust,  from  shame  at  my  own 
need  of  others,  shame  at  oonfessing  it,  a 
fear  of  passing  into  bondage  if  I  do  con- 
fess it 

2d  S^tember  1863.  —How  shall  I  find  a 
name  for  that  subtle  feeling  which  seized 
hold  upon  me  this  morning  in  the  twillgjht 
of  waking  ?  It  waa  a  reminiscence,  charm- 
ing indeed,  but  nameless,  vague,  aod 
featureless,  like  the  figure  of  a  woman  seen 
for  an  instant  by  «  sick  man  in  the  un- 
certainty of  delirium,  and  across  the  shadows 
of  his  darkened  room.  I  had  a  distinct  sense 
of  a  form  which  I  had  seen  somewhere,  and 
which  had  moved  and  charmed  me  once, 
and  then  had  fallen  back  with  time  into 
the  catacombs  of  oblivion^  But  ail  the 
rest,  was  confused :  place,  occasion,  and  the 
figure  itself,  for  I  saw  neither  the  face  nor 
its  expression.  The  whole  was  like  a  flut^ 
tering  veil  under  which  the  enigma,  —  the, 
secret,  of  happiness,  —  might  have  been 
hidden.  And  I  was  awake  enough  to  be 
sure  that  it  was  not  a  dream. 
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In  :  impression!^ '  like  these  we  recognise 
the  last  trace  of  things  which  are  sinking 
6ut  of  sight  and  call  within  us,  of  memories 
which  are  perishing.  It  is  like  a  shimmer- 
ing marsh-light  falling  upon  some  vague 
outline  of  which  one  scarcely  knows  whether 
it  represents  a  pain  or  a  pleasure,  —  a  gleam 
upon  a  grave.  How' strange  !  One  might 
almost  call  such  things  the  ghosts  of  the 
soul,  reflections  of  past  happiness,  the  manes 
of  our  dead  emotions.  If,  as  the  Talmud, 
I  think,  says,  every  feeling  of  love  gives 
birth  involuntarily  ta  an  invisible  genius  ot 
spirit  which  yearns  to  complete  its  existence, 
and  these  glimmering  phantoms, 'which  have 
never  taken  to  themselves  form  and  reality, 
aj?e  still  wandering  in  the  limb6  of  the  soul, 
what  is  there  to  astonish  us  in  the  strtihge 
apparitions  which  sometimes  come  to  Visit 
Our  pillow  ?  At  any  fate,'  the  fact  remains 
that  I  was  not  able  to  force  the  phantom 
to  tell  mfe  its  name,' nor  to  give  any  shape 
or  distinctntiss  to  my  reminiscence. 

"What  a  melancholy  aspect  life  may^ wear 
to-ms  when  we  are  floating  down  the  current 
of  such  dreamy  thoughts  as  these  \  It  seems 
like  some  vast  nocturnal  shipwreck  in  which 
a  hundred  loving  voices  are  clamouring  for 
help,  while  the  pitiless  mounting  wave  is 
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silencing  all  the  cries  one  by  one,  before  we 
have  been  able,  in  this  disurkness  of  death,' 
to  press  a  hand  or  give  the  farewell  kiss; 
From  such  a  point  of  view  destiny  looks 
harsh,  savage,  and  croel,  and  the  tragedy 
of  life  rises  like  a  rock  in  the  midst  Of  the 
dall' waters  of  daily  triviality.  It  is  ilii- 
poasible  not  to  be  serious  tinder  the  wM^t 
of  indefinable  "anxiety  produced  in  us  by 
such  a  spectacle.  The  surf  alee  of  things 
may  be  smiling  or  cbmmonplace,  but  the! 
depths  below  are  austere^  aiid  terrible.  As 
soon  as  we  touch  upon  eternal  things,  upon 
the  destiny  of  the  soul,  upon  truth  or  duty, 
upon  the  secrets  of  life  and  death,  we  be- 
come grave  whether  we  will  or  no.' 

Love  at  its  highest  point,  —  love  sublime, 
unique,  invincible,  —  leads  us  straight  to 
the  brink  of  the  great  abyss,'  for  it  speaks 
to  us  directly  of  the  infinite  aikd  of  eternity. 
It  is  emiaently  religious  r  it  may  even  be- 
come religion.  —  When  all  around  a  man  is* 
wavering  and  chaaging,  —when  everything 
is  growing  dark  and  featureless  to  him  in^ 
the  far  distance  of  an  unknoWn  future, — 
when  the  world  seends  but  a  fiction  or  a 
fairy  tale,  and  the  universe  i.  chimera,  — » 
when  the  Whole  edifice  of  idieas  vanishes  in 
smoke,  and  all  realities  am  penetrated  with 
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doubt,  — what  is  the  fixed  point  which  may 
still  be  his?  The  faithful  heart  of  a 
woman  t  There  he  may  rest  his  head ; 
there  he  will  find  strength  to  live,  strength 
to  believe,  and,  if  need  be,  strength  to  die 
in  peaoe  with  a  benediction  on  bis  lips. 
Who  knows  if  love  and  its  beatitude,  clear 
manifestation  as  it  is  of  the  univereal 
harmony  of  things^  is  not  the  best  demon- 
stration of  a  fatherly  and  ondeistanding 
God«  just  as  it  is  the  shortest  road  by  which 
to  reach  Him  ?  Love  is  a  faith,  and  one 
faith  leads  to  another.  And  this  faith  is 
happiness,  light,  and  foroe.  Only  by  it 
does  a  man  enter  into  the  aniee  of  the 
living,  the  awakened,  the  happy,  the  re- 
deemed,— of  those  true  men  who  know 
the  value  of  exialenoe  and  who  labour  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  of  the  Truth.  TiD 
then  we  an^  but  babblers  and  chatterers, 
spendthrifts  of  our  time,  our  faculties  and 
our  gifts,  without  aim,  wlthoat  teal  joy, — 
vptak.  Infirm,  and  ttaelena  beiags,  of  no 
accouM  in  the  scheme  of  thmga — Bethapa 
it  is  Ihioagh  Uvn  that  I  shall  find  my  way 
baeik  to  lulh,  to  leUgkMu  to  cneigy.  to  coi^ 
c«^fttnUMtt.  It  amma  to  me,  at  least,  that 
if  I  coaM  but  iad  my  wwk4iellow  and  my 
<»mpanwa>  all  the  lest  wodUl  ha 
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added  unto  me,  as  though  to  confound  my 
unbelief  and  make  me  blush  for  my  despair.' 
Believe,  then,  in  a  fatherly  Providence, 
and  dare  to  love ! 

2^th  November  1863.  —  Prayer  is  the 
essential' weapon  of  all  religions.  He  who 
can  no  longer  pray  because  he  doubts 
whether' there  is  a  being  to  whom  prayer 
ascends  and  from  whom  blessing  descends, 
he  indeed  is  cruelly  solitary  and  prodig- 
iously impoverished.  And  you,  what  do 
you  believe  about  it?  At  this  moment  I 
Should  find  it  very  difficult  to  say.  All  my 
positive  beliefs  are  in  the  crucible  ready  for 
any  kind  of  metamorphosis.  Tnith  above 
all,  even  when  it  upsets  and  overwhelms  us  ! 
But  what  1  believe  is  that  the  highest  idea 
we  can  conceive  of  the  principle  of  things 
will  be  the  truest,  and  that  the  trtiest  truth 
is  that  which  makes  man  the  most  wholly 
good,  wisest,  greatest,  and  happiest. 

My  creed  is  in  transition*  Vt-t  i  iitill  be- 
lieve in  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  I  believe  in  holiness,  truth,  beauty  ; 
I  believe  in  the  redemption  of  the  soul  by 
faith  in  forgiveness.  I  believe  in  love, 
devotion,  honour.  I  believe  in  duty  and 
the  moral  conscience.     I  believe  eveii  "ui 
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prayer.  I  believe  in  tUe  f un^aJ^^nt^l  in- 
tuitions of  the  human  race,  and  in  the 
great  affirmations  of  the ,  inspired  of  all 
ages.  I  believe  that  our  liigher  nature  is 
our  true  nature. 

Can.  one  get  a  theology  and  a  theodicy 
out  of  this  ?  Probably,  bvit  just  now  I  do 
not  see  it  distinctly.  It  is  so  long  smce  X 
have  ceased  to  think  about  my  own  meta- 
physic,  and  since  I  have  lived  in  the  thoughts 
of  others,  that  I  am  ready  even  to  ask  my- 
self whether  the  crystallisation  of  my  be- 
liefs is  necessary.  Yes,  for  preachii^  and 
acting;  less  for  studying,  cbjatemplating, 
and  learning. 

4th  December  1863.  — The  whole  secret 
of  remaining  young  \n  spite  of  jrears,  and 
even  of  gray  hairs^  is  to  cherish  enthusiasm 
in  oneself,  by  poetry,  by  contemplation,  by 
charity,  —  that  is,  in  fewer  wprds,  by  the 
maintenance  of  harmony  {n  the  ^oul.  When 
everything  is  in  its  right  place  within  us, 
we  ourselves  are  in  equilibrium  with  the 
whole  work  of  God.  Deep  and  |;r^ve  en- 
thusiasm for  the  eternal  beauty  and  the 
eternal  order,  reason  touched  wit}i  emotion 
and  a  serene  tenderness  of  hearty — tnes^ 
surely  are  the  foundations  of  wisdom. 
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W^om!  how  inei^haustiblet  ftitheni^'l 
A  sort  of  peaceful  aureole  surrowa4s  aiaud<  U*- 
^umioes  this  thought,  in  whic^  e^e  summeitl 
up  all  the  treasures,  of  ixM)ral  e^qperieocei 
and  whidi  is  the  ripest  fruit  of  a  well- 
spent,  life.  Wisdpm  1  never  grows  old,  for 
shp  is  the  e^cpression  of  ordei:  itself,  tt  that 
is,  of  %h&,  Eternal.  Qnly  the  ,wi^^  mwa 
diTWS  from  life,  and  from  eveiy  slage  pf  >t, 
it^^  true  savour,  beca^s^  only  i^e  f eeis;  the 
beauty,  the  dignity,  and  the  vaiue.ofiUf^. 
The  flowers  of  youth  may  fade,  but,  the 
sunjmer,  the  autunin,  and  even  the  winter 
of  human  existence,  have  their  majestic 
grandeur,  which  the  wij^e  joan  recognises 
and  glorifies.  To  see  all, things  in  God.j 
to  make  of  one's  own  life  a  journey  towards 
the  ideal ;  to  live  with  gratitude,  with  devout^ 
ness,  with  gentleness  and .  courage ;  ^  this 
was  the  splendid  aim  of  Marn^is  AureUus. 
And  if  you  add  to  it  the  humility  which 
kneels,  and  the  charity  which  givesv  you 
have  the  whole  wisdom  of  the  children  ol 
God,  the  immortal  joy  which;  is  the  heritage 
of  the  true  Christian.  —  But  what  a  false 
Christianity  is  thjU;  which  slanders  wisdom 
and  seeks  to  do  without  it  I— 'In. such  a 
case  I  am  on  the  side  of  wisdom,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  justice  done* to  God,  even  in  this 
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life.  The  relegation  of  life  to  some  distant 
future,  and  the  separation  of  the  holy  man 
h-om  the  vhrtuons  man,  are  the  signs  of  a 
false  religious  conception.  This  error  is, 
in  some  degree,  that  of  the  whole  Middle 
Age,  and  belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  essence 
of  Catholicism.  But  the  true  Christianity 
must  puirge  itself  from  so  disastrous  a  mis- 
take. The  eternal  life  is  not  the  future 
life ;  It  is  life  in  harmony  with  the  true 
order  of  things, — life  in  God.  We  liiust 
learn  to  look  upon  time  as  a  movement  of 
eternity,  as  an  undulation  in  the  ocean  of 
being.  To  live,  so  as  to  keep  this  con- 
sciousness of  ours  in  perpetual  relation  with 
the  eternal,  i6  to  be  wise ;  to  live,  so  as  to 
personify  and  embody  the  eternal,  is  to  be 
religious. 

The  modern  leveller,  after  having  done 
aWay  with  conventional  inequalities,  with 
arbitrary  privilege  and  historical  injustice, 
goes  still  farther,  and  rebels  against  the  in- 
equalities of  merit,  capacity,  and  virtue. 
Beginning  with  a  just  principle,  he  develops 
it  into  an  unj\»t  one.  Inequality  may  be 
as  true  and  as  just  as  equality :  it  depends 
upon  what  you  mean  by  it.  But  thta  is  pre- 
cisely what  nobody  cares  to  find  out.    AH 
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paaslons  dread  the  light,  and  the  modem 
zeal  for  equality  is  a  disguised  hatred  which 
tries  to  pass  itself  off  as  love. 

Liberty,  equality — bad  principles  I  The 
only  true  principle  for  humanity  is  justice, 
and  justice  towards  the  feeble  becomes  nec- 
essarily protection  or  kindness. 

2d  April  1B64.  —  To-day  April  has  been 
displaying  her  showery  caprices.  We  have 
had  floods  of  sunshine  followed  by  deluges 
of  rain,  alternate  tears  and  smiles  from  the 
petulant  sky,  gusts  of  wind  and  storms. 
The  weather  is  like  a  spoilt  child  whose 
wishes  and  expression  change  twenty  times 
m  an  hour.  It  is  a  blessing  for  the  plants, 
and  means  an  influx  of  life  through  all  the 
veins  of  the  spring.  The  circle  of  moun- 
tains which  bounds  the  valley  is  covered 
with  white  from  top  to  toe,  but  two  hours 
of  sunshine  would  melt  the  snow  away. 
The  snow  itself  is  but  a  new  caprice,  a 
simple  stage  decoration  ready  to  disappear 
at  the  signal  of  the  scene-shifter. 

How  sensible  I  am  to  the  restless  change 
which  rules  the  world.  To  appear,  and  tq 
vanish,  —  there  is  the  biography  of  all  indi- 
viduals, whatever  may  be  the  length  of  the 
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cycle  of  existence  which  they  describe,  and 
the  drama  of  the  universe  is  noticing  more. 
All  life  is  the  shadow  of  a  smoke- wreath^ 
a  gesture  in  the  empty  air,  a.  hieroglyph 
traced  for  an  instap.t  in  the  sand,  and  ef- 
faced a  moment  afterwards  by  a  breath  of 
wind,  an  air-bubble  expandi^  and  yani^h- 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  great  river  of 
being — an  appearance,  a  vanity,  a  nothing. 
But  this  nothing  is,  however,  the  symbol  of 
the  universal  being,  and  this  passing  bubble 
is  the  epitome  of  the  hjstory  of  the  world. 

The  man  who  has,  however  impercepti- 
bly, helped  in  the  work  of  the  universe,  has 
lived ;  the  man  who  has  been  conscious,  in 
however  small  a  degree,  of  the  cosmical 
movement,  hps  lived  also.  The  plain  man 
serves  the  world  by  his  action  and  as  a 
wheel  in  the  machine ;  the  thinker  serves 
it  by  his  intellect,  and  as  a  light  upon  its 
path.  The  man  of  meditative,  scml,  who 
raises  and  comforts  and  sustains  his  travel^ 
ling  companions,  mortal  and  fugitive  like 
himself,  plays  a  nobler  part  still,  for  he 
unites  the  other  two  utilities.  Action, 
thought,  speech,  are  the  three  modes  of 
human  life.  The  artisan,  the  savant, ,  and 
tlie  orator,  are  all  three  God's  workmen. 
To  do,  to  discover,  to  teach,  —  these  three 
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thiogs  are  all  labour,  aU  gopdj  all  ueceteary^ 
Will^o%the-i?^isp8  that  we  are,  we  may  yet 
leave  a  trace  Ifeh^i^d  ua ;  meteprs  th^t  we 
are,  we  may  yet  prolong  our  perishable 
bemg  in  the, memory  ot  men,  or  ^t  leaat  in 
the  qontexture  ot  after  events.  Everything 
disappears,  but  nothing  is  los^,;  and  <  the 
civilisation  or  city  of  man  is  but  an  im- 
n^euae  (spiritual  pyramid,  built  up  out,  ol 
the  work  of  all  that  h^  ever  lived  und^ 
the  forms  of  moral  being,  just  as  ,our  cal- 
careous mountains  are  made  of  the  de))ris 
of  myriads  of  namelisss  creatures  who  have 
lived  under  the  iorms  of  microscopic  aaimal 
life. 

5th  April  1804.  —  I  have  been  rei^ding 
Prince  VUal^  for  the  second  time,  and  h£^ye 
been,  lost  in  admiration  of  it.  W^hat  wealth 
of  colour,  facts,  ideas,  —  what  learning, 
what  fine-edged  satire,  what  esprit,  science, 
and  talent,  and  what  an  irreproachable 
fi^h  of  style,  — so  limpid,  and  yet  so  pro- 
found 1  It  is  not  heartfelt  and  it  is  not 
spontaneous,  but  all  o|iier  kinds  of  merit, 
culture,  and  cleverness  the  author  possesses. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  be  more  pene- 
trating, more  subtle,  and  less  fettered  in 
mind,  than  this  wizard  of  language,  with 
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Ms  irony  and  his  ctameleon-like  variety. 
—  Victor  Cherbulifez,  like  the  sphinx,  is 
able  to  play  all  lyres,  and  ttikes  his  profit 
from  them  all,  with  a  Goethe-Kke  serenity. 
It  seems  as  if  passion,  grief,  and  error  hsid 
no  hold  on  this  impassive  soul.  The  key  of 
his  thought  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Hegel's 
Phenomenology  of  Mind^  remoulded  by 
Greek  and  Freiich  influences.  His  faith, 
if  he  has  one,  is  that  of  Strauss,  —  Human- 
ism. But  he  is  perfectly  master  of  himself 
and  of  his  utterances,  and  will  take  good 
care  liever  to  preach  anything  prematurely. 
What  is  there  quite  at  the  bottom  of  this 
deep  spring  ?  In  any  case  a  mind  as  free 
as  any  can  possibly  be  from  stupidity  and 
prejudice.  One  might  almost  say  that 
Cherbuliez  knows  all  that  he  wishes  to 
know,  without  the  trouble  of  learning  it. 
He  is  a  calm  Mephistopheles,  with  perfect 
manners,  grace,  variety,  and  an  exquisite 
urbanity  ;  and  Mephisto  is  a  clever  jeweller; 
and  this  jeweller  is  a  subtle  musician  ;  and 
this  fine  singer  and  story-teller,  with  his 
amber-like  delicacy  and  brilliancy,  is  mak- 
ing mock  of  us  all  the  while.  He  takes  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  withdrawing  his  own 
personality  from  scrutiny  and  divination, 
while  he  himself  divines  everything,  and  he 
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Ukes  to  make  us  feel  that  although  he  holds  ^ 
in  his  hand  the  secret  of  i  the  univezise,  he 
^trill  only  unfold  his  prize  at  his  own  time, 
and  if  it  {leases  him.  Victor  CUierbuliez  is 
a  little  like  Froudhon  and  plays  With  paiiar 
doxes,  to  shock  the  bowrgeou.  Thus  he 
amuses  himself  with  runmng  down  Xtuther 
and  the  Reformation  in;  favour  of  the  Be- 
naissance.  Of  the  troubles  of  conscience  ihe 
seems  to  know  nothing.  His  supreme  trU 
bunal  is  reason.  At  bottom  he  is  Hegelian 
and  intellectualist.  But  it  is  a  splendid  ojv 
ganisation.  Only  sometimes  he  must  be 
antipathetic .  to  those  men  of  duty  who 
make  renvmoiation,  sacrificCf  and  humility 
the  measure  of  individual  worth. 

July  1864.  —  Among  the  Alps  I  bacome  a 
child  again,  with  all  the  follies  and  na'iveti 
of  childhood.  Shaking  oft  the  weight  of 
years,  the  trappings  of  office,. and  all  the 
tiresome  and  ridiculous  caution  with  which 
one  lives,  I  plunge  into  the  full  tide  of 
pleasure,  and  amuse  myself  sana  faqouy  -^^ 
as  it  comes.  In  this  careless  light-hearted 
mood,  my  ordinary  formulas  ,  and  >  habits 
fall  away  from  me  so  completely  that  I  feel 
myself.no  longer  either  townsman,  or  pro* 
feasor^  or  savant,  or  baobelorviand,  I  re* 
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member  no  more  of  my  past  than  if  it  were 
a  dream.    It  is  like  a  bath  in  Lethe. 

It  makes  me  really  believe  that  the  small^ 
est  illness  would  destroy  my  memory,  and 
wipe  out  k\1  my  previous  existence,  when  I 
see  with  what  ease  I  become  a  stranger  to 
myself,  and  fall  back  once  more  into  the 
condition  of  a  blank  sheet;  a  tabula  rasa. 
Life  wears  such  a  dream-aspect  to  me  that 
I  oan  throw  myself  without  any  difficulty 
into  the  situation  of  the  dyings  before  whose 
eyes  all  this  tumult  of  images  and  forms 
fadeist  into  nothingness.  I  have  the  incon- 
sistency of  a  fluid,  a  vapour,  a  oloiid,  and 
all  is  easily  unmade  or  trani^ormed  in  me ; 
everything  passes  and  is  effaced  like  the 
waves  which  follow  each  other  on  the  sea. 
When  I  say  all,  I  mean  all  that  is  arbitrary, 
indifferent,  partial,  or  intellectual  in  the 
combinations  of  one^s  life.  For  I  feel  that 
the  things  of  the  soul,  our  immortal  aspira- 
tions, our  deepest  affections,  are  not  drawn 
into  this  chaotic  whirlwind  of  impressions. 
It  is  the  finite  things  which  are  mortal  and 
fugitive.  Every  man  feels  it  on  his  death- 
bed. I  feel  it  during  the  whole  of  life; 
that  Is  the  only  difference  between  me  and 
others.  Excepting  only  love,  thought,  and 
liberty^  atoost  everything  is  now  a  matteir 
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of  indifference  to  ine,  and  those  objects 
which  excite  the  desires  in  most  men,  rouse 
in  me  little  more  than  curiosity.  What 
does  it  mean  ?  —  detachment  of  sotd,  disin- 
terestedness, weakness,  or  wisdom  ? 

19th  September  1864.  —I  harrebeen  living 
for  two  hours  with  a  noble  soul  —  with 
Eugenie  de  Gu^rin,  the  pious  heroine  of 
fraternal  love.  How  many  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, griefs,  in  this  journal  of  six  years  I 
How  it  makes  one  dream,  think  and  live  I 
It  produces  a  certain  homesick  impressioii 
on  me,  a  little  like  that  of  certain  forgotten 
melodies  whereof  the  accent  touches  the 
heart,  one  knows  not  why^  It  is  as  though 
fajvoff  paths  came  back  to  me,  glimpses  of 
youth,  a  confused  murmur  of  voices,  echoes 
from  my  past.  Purity,  melancholy,  piety, 
a  thousand  memories  of  a  past  existence, 
forms  fantastic  and  intangible  like  the  fleet- 
ing shadows  of  a  dream  at  waking,  began 
to  circle  round  the  astonished  reader. 

20th  September  1864.  —  Read  Eugenie  de 
Gu^rin's  volume  again  right  and  left  with 
a  growing  Sense  of  attraction.  Everything 
is  heart,  forces  impulse,  in  these  pages  which* 
have  the  power  of  sincerity  and  a  brilliance 
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of  suffused  poetry.  A  great  and  strong 
soul,  a  clear  mind,  distinction,  elevation^ 
the  freedom  of  unconscious  talent,  reserve 
and  depth,  *-r  nothing  is  wanting  for  this 
S^vigne  of  the  fields,  who  has  to  hold  her-r 
self  in  with  both  hands  lest  she  should  write 
verse,  so  strong  in  her  is  the  artistic  im- 
pulse. 

16^  October  1864.  —  I  have  just  read  a 
part  of  Eugenie  de  Guerln's  jourtial  over 
again.  It  charmed  me  a  liitle  less  than  the 
first  time.  The  nature  seemed  to  me  as 
beautiful,  but  the  life  of  Eugenie  was  too 
empty,  and  the  circle  of  ideas  which  occu- 
pied her,  too  narrow. 

It  is  touching  and  wonderful  to  see  how 
little  space  is  enough  for  thought  to  spread 
its  wings  in,  but  this  perpetual  motion 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  cell  ends  none 
the  less  by  becoming  wearisome  to  minds 
which  are  accustomed  to  embrace  more  ob- 
jects in  their  field  of  vision.  Instead  of  a 
garden,  the  world ;  instead  of  a  library,  the 
whole  of  literature ;  instead  of  three  or  four 
faces,  a  whole  people  and  all  history,  --^this 
is  what  the  virile,  the  philosophic  temper 
demands.  Men  must  have  more  air,  more, 
roomy  more  horizon,  more  positi(^  knowl- 
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edge,  ai]4  they  end  by  suffocating  in  tiiis 
little  cage  where  Eugenie  lives  and  moves, 
though  the  breath  of  heaven  blows  into  it 
and  the  radiance  of  the  stars  shines  down 
upon  it. 

27th  October  1864  (Promenade  de  la 
Treille).  —  The  air  this  morning  was  so 
perfectly  clear  and  lucid  that  one  might 
have  distinguished  a  figure  on  the  You- 
ache.i^  This  level  and  brilliant  sun  had 
set  fire  to  the  whole  range  of  autumn  col- 
ours ;  amber,  saffron,  gold,  sulphur,  yellow 
ochre,  orange,  red,  copper-colour,  aqua- 
marine, amaranth,  shone  resplendent  on 
the  leaves  which  were  still  hanging  from 
the  boughs  or  had  already  fallen  beneath 
the  trees.  It  was  delicious.  The  martial 
step  of  our  two  battalions  going  out  to  their 
drilling-ground,  the  sparkle  of  the  guns,  the 
song  of  the  bugles,  the  sharp  distinctness 
of  the  house  outlines,  still  moist  with  the 
morning  dew,  the  transparent  coolness  of  all 
the  shadows — every  detail  in  the  scene  was 
instinct  with  a  keen  and  wholesome  gaiety. 

There  are  two  forms  of  autumn :  there  is 
the  misty  and  dreamy  autumn,  there  is  the 
vivid  and  brilliant  autumn :  almost  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sexes.    The  very 
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word  autumn  is  both  masculine  and  fem- 
inine. Has  not  every  season,  in  some 
fashion,  its  two  sexes  ?  Has  it  not  its  minor 
and  its  major  key,  its  two  sides  of  light  and 
shadow,  gentleness  and  force?  Perhaps. 
All  that  is  perfect  is  double ;  each  face  has 
two  profiles,  ^ach  cMn  two  sidtes.'  The 
scarlet  autumn  stands  for  vigorous  activity : 
the  gray  autumn  for  meditative  feeling; 
The  one  is  expinsiVe  and  overflowing ;  the 
other  stUl  and  withdrawn.  Yesterday  our 
thoughts  were  with  the  dead.  To-day  we 
are  celebrating  the  vintage. 

I6th  Novemher  1864. — Heard  of  the  death 
of  - — .  Will  and  intelligence  lasted  till 
thei'e  was  an  effusion  on  the  brain  which 
stopped  everything.  ' 

A  babble  of  air  in  the  blood,  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  brain,  and  a  man  is  out  of 
gear,  his- machine  falls  to  pieces,  his  thought 
vanishes,  the  world  disappears  from  him 
like  a  dream  of  morning.  On  what  a  spider 
thread  is  hung  our  individual  existence ! 
Fragility,  appearance',  nothingness.  If  it 
were  not  for  our  powers  of  self-detradtion 
and  forgetfulness,  all  the  fairy  world  whicH 
surrounds  and  draws  us  would  seem  to  us 
but  a  broken  spectre  in  the  darkness^  an 
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empty  appearance,  a  fleeting  hallucina- 
tion. Appeared  —  disappeared — there  is 
the  whole  history  of  a  man,  or  of  a  world, 
or  of  an  infusoria. 

Time  is  the  supreme  illusion.  It  is  but 
the  inner  prism  by  which  we  decompose 
being  and  life,  the  mode  under  which  we 
perceive  successively  what  is  simultaneous 
in  idea.  The  eye  does  not  see  a  sphere  all 
at  once  although  the  sphere  exists  all  at 
once.  Either  the  sphere  must  turn  before 
the  eye  which  is  looking  at  it,  or  the  eye 
must  go  round  the  sphere.  In  the  first  case 
it  is  the  world  which  unrolls,  or  seems  to 
unroll  in  time ;  in  the  second  case  it  is  our 
thought  which  successively  analyses  and 
recomposes.  For  the  supreme  intelligence 
there  is  no  time ;  what  will  be,  is.  Time 
and  space  are  fragments  of  the  Infinite  for 
the  use  of  finite  creatures.  God  permits 
them,  that  He  may  not  be  alone.  They 
are  the  mode  under  which  creatures  are 
possible  and  conceivable.  Let  us  add  that 
they  are  also  the  Jacob's  ladder  of  innumer- 
able steps  by  which  the  creation  reascends 
to  its  Creator,  participates  in  being,  tastes 
of  life,  perceives  the  absolute,  and  can 
adore  the  fathomless  mystery  of  the  infi- 
nite divinity.     That  is  the  other  side  of  the 
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question.  Our  life  is  nothing,  it  is  trae, 
but  our  life  is  divine.  A  breath  of  nature  an- 
nihilates us,  but  we  surpass  nature  in  pene- 
trating far  beyond  her  vast  phantasmagoria 
to  the  changeless  and  the  eternal.  To  es- 
cape by  the  ecstasy  of  inward  vision  from 
the  whirlwind  of  time,  to  see  oneself  sub 
specie  eterni  is  the  word  of  command  of  all 
the  great  religions  of  the  higher  races ;  and 
this  psychological  possibility  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  great  hopes.  The  soul  may  be 
Immortal  because  she  is  fitted  to  rise  to- 
v^ards  that  which  is  neither  horn  nor  dies, 
towards  that  which  exists  substantially, 
necessarily,  invariably,  that  is  to  say  to- 
wards Grod. 

To  know  how  to  suggest  is  the  great  art 
of  teaching.  To  attain  it  we  must  be  able 
to  guess  what  will  interest ;  we  must  learn 
to  read  the  childish  soul  as  we  might  a  piece 
of  music.  Then,  by  simply  changing  the 
key,  we  keep  up  the  attraction  and  vary 
the  song. 

The  germs  of  all  things  are  in  every  heart, 
and  the  greatest  criminals  as  well  as  the 
greatest  heroes  are  but  different  modes  of 
ourselves.  Only  evil  grows  of  itself,  while 
for  goodness  we  want  effort  and  courage. 
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Melancholy  is  at  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing, just  as  at  the  end  of  all  rivers  is  the 
sea.  —  Can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  world  where 
nothing  lasts,  where  all  that  we  have  loved 
or  shall  love  must  die  ?  Is  death,  then,  the 
secret  of  life?  The  gloom  of  an  eternal 
mourning  enwraps,  more  or  less  closely, 
every  serious  and  thoughtful  soul,  as  night 
enwraps  the  universe. 

A  man  takes  to  *  piety '  from  a  thousand 
different  reasons,  —  from  imitation  or  from 
eccentricity,  from  bravado  or  from  rever- 
ence, from  shame  of  the  past  or  from  terror 
of  the  future,  from  weakness  and  from 
pride,  for  pleasure's  sake  or  for  punish- 
ment's sake,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge, 
or  in  order  to  escape  being  judged,  and  for 
a  thousand  other  reasons;  —  but  he  only 
becomes  truly  religious  for  religion's  sake. 

11^^  January  1865. — It  is  pleasant  to 
feel  nobly  —  that  is  to  say,  to  live  above 
the  lowlands  of  vulgarity.  Manufacturing 
Americanism  and  Caesarian  democracy  tend 
eq[ually  to  the  multiplying  of  crowds,  gov- 
erned by  appetite,  applauding  charlatanism, 
vowed  to  the  worship  of  mammon  and  of 
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pleasure,  and  adoring  no  other  God  than 
force.  What  poor  samples  of  mankind 
they  are  who  make  up  this  growing  major- 
ity !  Oh,  let  us  remain  faithful  to  the 
altars  of  the  ideal  I  It  is  possible  that  the 
spiritualists  may  become  the  Stoics  of  a 
new  epoch  of  Caesarian  rule.  Materialistic 
naturalism  has  the  wind  in  its  sails,  and  a 
general  moral  deterioration  is  preparing. 
No  matter,  so  long  as  the  salt  does  not  lose 
its  savour,  and  so  long  as  the  friends  of  the 
higlier  life  maintain  the  fire  of  Vesta.  The 
wood  itself  may  €hoke  the  flame,  but  if  the 
flame  persii^ti*,  the  lire  will  only  be  the  more 
splendid  fo  the  end.  The  great  democratic 
deluge  will  not  after  all  be  able  to  effect 
what  tl\e  invasion  of  the  barbarians  was 
powerless  to  bring  about  j  it  will, not  drown 
altogether  the  results  of  the  higher  culture ; 
but  we  muBt  re^i^^'n  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  it  tends  in  tht^  beginning  to  deform  and 
vulgarise  every  Lli  it ig.  It  is  clear  that  aes- 
thetic delipacy,  elegance,  distinction,  and 
nobleness, : —  that  atticism,  urbanity,  what- 
ever is  suave  and  exquisite,  fine  and  subtle, 
j— all  that  makes  the  charm  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  literature  and  of  aristocratic  culti- 
vation, —  vanishes  simultaneously  with  the 
pociety  which  corresponds  to  it.  —  If,  sa 
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P^flp?,!,!*  I  think,  says,  the  more  one  devel- 
ops, the.  more  difference  one  observes  be- 
tween man  and  man,  then  we  cannot  say 
that  tihe  democratic  instinct  tends  to  men- 
tal development,  since  it  tends  to  make  a 
man  believe  that  the  pretensions  have  only 
tq  be  the  same  to  make  the  merits  equal 
also. 

20th  March  1866.  —  I  have  just  heard  of 
fresh  cases  of  insubordination  among  the 
student^.  Our  youth  become  less  and  less 
docile,  and  seem  to  take  for  their  motto, 
"Our  master  is  our  enemy."  The  boy 
insists  upon  having  the  privileges .  of  the 
young  man,  and  the  young  man  tries  to 
keep  those  of  the  gamin.  At  bottom  aU 
thi^  is  the  natural  consequence  of  our  sys- 
tem of  levelling  democracy.  As  soon  as 
difference  of  quality  is,  in  politics,  officially 
equal  to  zero,  the  authority  of  age,  of 
knowledge,  and  of  function  disappears.,     , 

The  only  counterpoise  of  pure  equality 
is  military  discipline.  In  military  uniform, 
in  the  police  court,  in  prison,  or  on  the 
execution  ground,  there  is  no  reply  possi- 
ble. But  is  it  not  curious  that  the  mgime 
of  individual  right  should  lead  to  nothing 
but  respect  for  brute  strength  ?   Jacobi^iism 
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brings  with  it  Csesarism;  the  rule  of  the 
tongue  leads  to  the  rule  of  the  sword. 
Democracy  and  liberty  are  not  one  but 
two.  —  A  republic  supposes  a  high  state  of 
morals,  but  no  such  state  of  morals  is  possi- 
ble without  the  habit  of  respect ;  and  there 
is  no  respect  without  humility.  Now  the 
pretension  that  every  man  has  the  necessary 
qualities  of  a  citizen,  simply  because  he  was 
born  twenty-one  years  ago,  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  labour,  merit,  virtue,  character, 
and  experience  are  to  count  for  nothing; 
and  we  destroy  humility  when  We  proclaim 
that  a  man  becomes  the  equal  of  all  other 
men,  by  the  mere  mechanical  and  vegetative 
process  of  natural  growth.  Such  a  claim 
annihilates  even  the  respect  for  age ;  for  as 
the  elector  of  twenty-one  is  worth  as  much 
as  the  elector  of  fifty,  the  boy  of  nineteen 
has  no  serious  reason  to  believe  himself  in 
any  way  the  inferior  of  his  elder  by  one  or 
two  years.  Thus  the  fiction  on  which  the 
political  order  of  democracy  is  based  ends 
in  something  altogether  opposed  to  that 
which  democracy  desires:  its  aim  was  to 
increase  the  whole  sum  of  liberty ;  but  the 
result  is  to  diminish  it  for  all. 

The  modern  state  is  founded  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  atomism.     Nationality,  public 
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spirit,  tradition,  national  manners,  disap- 
pear like  so  many  liollow  and  worn-out 
entities;  nothing  remains  to  create  move- 
ment but  the  action  of  molecular  force  and 
of  dead  weight.  In  such  a  theory  liberty  is 
identified  with  caprice,  and  the  collective 
reason  and  age-long  tradition  of  an  old 
society  are  nothing  more  than  soap-bubbles 
which  the  smallest  urchin  may  shiver  with 
a  snap  of  the  fingers. 

Does  this  mean  that  I  am  an  opponent  of 
democracy?  Not  at  all.  Fiction  for  fiction, 
it  is  the  least  harmful.  But  it  is  well  not 
to  confound  its  promises  with  realities.  The 
fiction  consists  in  the  postulate  of  all  demo- 
cratic government,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  electors  in  a  state  are  enlightened, 
free,  honest,  and  patriotic,  —  whereas  such 
a  postulate  is  a  mere  chimera.  The  major- 
ity in  any  state  is  necessarily  composed  of 
the  most  ignorant,  the  poorest,  and  the  least 
capable ;  the  state  is  therefore  at  the  mercy 
of  accident  and  passion,  and  it  always  ends 
by  succumbing  at  one  time  or  another  to 
the  rash  conditions  which  have  been  made 
for  its  existence.  —  A  man  who  condemns 
himself  to  live  upon  the  tight-rope  must 
inevitably  fall ;  one  has  no  need  to  be  a 
prophet  to  foresee  such  a  result. 
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'Apurrov  lukv  vdtap,  said  Pindar;  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  is  wisdom,  and,  in  de- 
fault of  wisdom,  science.  States,  churches, 
society  itself,  may  fall  to  pieces;  science 
alone  has  nothing  to  fear,  —  until  at  least 
society  once  more  falls  a  prey  to  barbarism. 
Unfortunately  this  triumph  of  barbarism  is 
not  impossible.  The  victory  of  the  socialist 
Utopia,  or  the  horrors  of  a  religious  war, 
reserve  for  lis  perhaps  even  this  lamentable 
experience. 

Sd  April  1865.  —  What  doctor  possesses 
such  curative  resources  as  those  latent  in  a 
spark  of  happiness  or  a  single  ray  of  hope  ? 
The  mainspring  pf  life  is  in  the  heart.  Joy 
is  the  vital  air  of  the  soul,  and  grief  is  a 
kind  of  asthma  complicated  by  atony.  Our 
dependence  upon  surrounding  circumstances 
increases  with  our  own  physical  weakness, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  in  health  there  is 
liberty.  Health  is  the  first  of  all  liberties, 
and  happiness  gives  us  the  energy  which 
is  the  basis  of  health.  To  make  any  one 
happy,  then,  is  strictly  to  augment  his  store 
of  being,  to  double  the  intensity  of  his  life, 
to  reveal  him  to  himself,  to  ennoble  him 
and  transfigure  him.  Happiness  does  away 
with  ugliness,  and  even  makes  the  beauty 
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of  beauty.  The  man  who  doubts  it,  can 
never  have  watched  the  first  gleams  of  ten- 
derness dawning  in  the  clear  eyes  of  one 
who  loves ;  —  sunrise  itself  is  a  lesser  mar- 
vel. In  Paradise,  then,  everybody  will  be 
beautiful.  For,  as  the  righteous  soul  is 
naturally  beautiful,  as  the  spiritual  body  is 
but  the  visibility  of  the  soul,  its  impalpable 
and  angelic  form,  and  as  happiness  beauti- 
fies all  that  it  penetrates  or  even  touches, 
ugliness  will  have  no  more  place  in  the 
universe,  and  will  disappear  with  grief,  sin, 
and  death. 

To  the  materialist  philosopher  the  beauti- 
ful is  a  mere  iujcident,  and  therefore  rare. 
To  the  spiritualist  philosopher  the  beautiful 
is  the  rule,  the  law,  the  universal  founda- 
tion of  things,  to  which  every  form  returns 
as  soon  as  the  force  of  accident  is  with- 
drawn. Why  are  we  ugly?  Because  we 
are  not  in  th^  angelic  state,  because  we  are 
evil,  morose,  and  unhappy. 

Heroism,  ecstasy,  prayer,  love,  enthu- 
siasm, weave  a  halo  round  the  brow,  for 
they  are  a  setting  free  of  the  soul,  which 
through  them  gains  force  to  make  its 
envelope  transparent  and  shine  through 
upon  all  around  it.  Beauty  is,  then,  a 
phenomenon  belonging  to  the  spiritualisa- 
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tion  of  matter.  It  is  a  momentary  trans- 
figuration of  the  privileged  object  or  being 
—  a  token  fallen  from  heaven  to  earth  in 
order  to  remind  us  of  the  ideal  world.  To 
study  it,  is  to  Platonise  almost  inevitably. 
As  a  powerful  electric  current  can  render 
metals  luminous,  and  reveal  their  essence 
by  the  colour  of  their  flame,  so  intense  life 
and  supreme  joy  can  make  the  most  simple 
mortal  dazzlingly  beautiful.  Man,  there- 
fore, is  never  more  truly  man  than  in  these 
divine  states. 

The  ideal,  after  all,  is  truer  than  the 
real :  for  the  ideal  is  the  eternal  element 
in  perishable  things :  it  is  their  type,  their 
sum,  their  raison  d^Ure^  their  formula  in 
the  book  of  the  Creator,  and  therefore  at 
once  the  most  exact  and  the  most  con- 
densed expression  of  them. 

11^^  Apnl  1865.  —  I  have  been  measur- 
ing and  making  a  trial  of  the  new  gray 
plaid  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  my  old 
mountain  shawl.  The  old  servant  which 
has  been  my  companion  for  ten  years,  and 
which  recalls  to  me  so  many  poetical  and 
delightful  memories,  pleases  me  better  than 
its  brilliant  successor,  even  though  this 
last  hajs  been  a  present  from  a  friendly 
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hand.  But  can  anything  take  the  place  of 
the  past,  and  have  not  even  the  inanimate 
witnesses  of  our  life  voice  and  language  for 
us?  GUon,  Villars,  Albisbrunnen,  the 
Righi,  the  Chamossaire,  and  a  hundred 
other  places,  have  left  something  of  them- 
selves behind  them  in  the  meshes  of  this 
woollen  stuff  which  makes  a  part  of  my 
most  intimate  history.  —  The  shawl,  be- 
sides, is  the  only  chivalrous  article  of  dress 
which  is  still  left  to  the  modem  traveller, 
the  only  thing  about  him  which  may  be 
useful  to  others  than  himself,  and  by  means 
of  which  he  may  still  do  his  devoir  to  fair 
women  I  How  many  times  mine  has  served 
them  for  a  cushion,  a  cloak,  a  shelter,  on 
the  damp  grass  of  the  Alps,  on  seats  of 
hard  rock,  or  in  the  sudden  cool  of  the  pine- 
wood,  during  the  walks,  the  rests,  the  read- 
ings, and  the  chats  of  mountain  life  I  How 
many  kindly  smiles  it  has  won  for  me ! 
Even  its  blemishes  are  dear  to  me,  for  each 
dam  and  tear  has  its  story,  each  scar  is  an 
armorial  bearing.  This  tear  was  made  by 
a  hazel  tree  under  Jaman  — that  by  the 
buckle  of  a  strap  on  the  Frohnalp  —  that, 
again,  by  a  bramble  at  Chai*nex ;  and  each 
time  fairy  needles  have  repaired  the  in- 
jury. 
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'  Mon  vieux  manteau,  qne  je  vous  remercie 
Car  c'est  k  voas  que  je  dois  ces  plaisirs  ! ' 

And  has  it  not  been  to  me  a  friend  in 
suffering,  a  companion  in  good  and  evil 
fortune  ?  It  reminds  me  of  that  centaur's 
tunic  which  could  not  be  torn  off  without 
carrying  away  the  flesh  and  blood  of  its 
wearer.  I  am  unwilling  to  give  it  up; 
whatever  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  what^ 
ever  piety  towards  my  vanished  youth  is  in 
me,  seem  to  forbid  it.  The  warp  of  this 
rag  is  woven  out  of  Alpine  joys,  and  its 
woof  out  of  human  affections.  It  also  says 
to  me  in  its  own  way  — 

*  Pauvre  bouquet,  fleurs  aujourd'hui  fan^es  I 

And  the  appeal  is  one  of  those  which  move 
the  heart,  although  profane  ears  neither 
hear  it  nor  understand  it. 

What  a  stab  there  is  in  those  words, 
thou  hast  been!  when  the  sense  of  them 
becomes  absolutely  clear  to  us.  One  feels 
oneself  sinking  gradually  into  one's  grave, 
and  the  past  tense  sounds  the  knell  of  our 
illusions  as  to  ourselves.  What  is  past  is 
past:  gray  hairs  will  never  become  black 
curls  again ;  the   forces,  the  gifts,  the  at- 
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tractions  of  youth,  have  vanished  with  our 
young  days. 

*  Plus  d'amour  j  partant  plus  de  jole.' 

How  hard  it  is  to  grow  old,  when  we 
have  missed  our  life,  when  we  have  neither 
the  crown  of  completed  manhood  nor  of 
fatherhood !  How  sad  it  is  to  feel  the 
mind  declining  before  it  has  done  its  work, 
and  th6  body  growing  weaker  before  it  has 
seen  itself  renewed  in  tho^  who  might 
close  our  eyes  and  honour  our  name !  — 
The  tragic  solemnity  of  existence  strikes  us 
with  terrible  force,  on  that  morning  when 
we  wake  to  find  the  mournful  word  too  late 
ringing  in  onr  ears  !  *  Too  late,  the  sand 
id  turned,  the  hour  is  past  I  Thy  harvest 
is  unreaped  —  too  late  !  Thou  hast  been 
dreaining,  forgetting,  sleeping  —  so  much 
the  worse  !  Every  man  rewards  or  pun- 
ishes himself.  To  whom  or  of  whom 
wouldst  thou  complain  ? '  —  Alas  ! 

2\st  April  1865  {Momex).  —A  morning 
Off  intoxicating  beauty,  fresh  as  the  feelings 
of  sixteen,  and  crowned  with  flowers  like 
a  brid^.  The  poetry  of  youth,  of  inno- 
3ence,  and  of  love,  overflowed  ihy  soul. 
Even  to  the  light  mist  hovering  over  the 
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bosom  of  the  plain  —  im^e  of  that  tender 
modesty  which  veils  the  features  and 
shrouds  in  mystery  the  inmost  thoughts  of 
the  maiden  —  everything  that  I  saw  de- 
lighted my  eyes  and  spoke  to  my  imagina- 
tion. It  was  a  sacred,  a  nuptial  day  !  and 
the  matin  bells  ringing  in  some  distant  vil- 
lage harmonised  marvellously  with  the 
hymn  of  nature.  *Pray,'  they  said,  *and 
love  1  Adore  a  fatherly  and  beneficent 
God.'  They  recalled  to  me  the  accent  of 
Haydn  ;  there  was  in  them  and  in  the  land- 
scape a  childlike  joyousness,  a  native  grati- 
tude, a  radiant  heavenly  joy  innocent  of 
pain  and  sin,  like  the  sacred  simple-hearted 
ravishment  of  Eve  on  the  first  day  of  her 
awakening  in  the  new  world.  —  How  good 
a  thing  is  feeling,  —  admiration  I  It  is  the 
bread  of  angels,  the  eternal  food  of  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim. 

I  have  not  yet  felt  the  air  so  pure,  so  life- 
giving,  so  ethereal,  during  the  five  days 
that  I  have  been  here.  To  breathe  is  a 
beatitude..  One  understands  the  delights  of 
a  bird's  existence  —  that  emancipation  from 
all  encumbering  weight — that  luminous  and 
empyrean  life,  floating  in  blue  space,  and 
passing  from  one  horizon  to  another  with  a 
stroke  of  the  wing.    One  must  have  a  great 
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deal  of  air  'below  one  before  one  can  be 
conscious  of  such  inner  freedom  as  this^ 
such  lightness  of  the  whole  being.  Every 
element  has  its  poetry,  but  the  poetry  of 
air  is  liberty.  — Enough;  to  your  work, 
dreamer  I 

SOth  May  1865.  —  All  snakes  fascinate 
their  prey,  and  pure  wickedness  seems  to 
inherit  the  i>ower  of  fosdnation  granted  to 
the  serpent.  It  stupefies  and  bewilders  the 
simple  heart,  which  sees  it  without  under* 
standing  it,  which  touches  it  without  being 
able  to  believe  in  it,  and  which  sinks  en> 
gulfed  in  the  problem  of  it,  like  Empedocles 
in  Etna.  Non  possum  capere  te,  cape  m«, 
says  the  Aristotelian  motto.  Every  dimin- 
utive of  Beelflebnb  is  an  abyss,  each  demo- 
niacal act  is  a  gulf  of  darkness.  Natural 
cruelty,  inborn  perfidy  and  falseness,  even 
in  animals,  cast  lurid  gleams,  as  it  were, 
into  that  fathomless  pit  of  Satanic  perver- 
sity which  is  a  moral  reality. 

Nevertheless  behind  this  thought  there 
rises  another  which  tells  me  that  sophistry 
is  at  the  bottom  of  human  wickedness,  that 
the  majority  of  monsters  like  to  justify 
themselves  in  their,  own  eyes,  and  that  the 
first  attribute  of  the  Evil  One  is  to  be  the 
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lather  of  dies:  ^B^foce  criirie  is  committed 
c6ii8cienoe  knust  be  oorrapted,  and  every 
bad  man  whd  succeeds  in  readying  a  high 
point  of;  wi6kedness  begins  with  this.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  that  hatred  is  mmr- 
der ;  the  man  who  hates  is  determined  to  see 
nothing  in  it  but  an  act  of  moral  hygiene.  It 
is  to  dahimslBlf  good  that  he  does  evil,  just 
as  a  mad  dog  bit^s  te>  get  rid*  of  his  thirst. 
.  Toi]i)jurei  others  while  at  the  same  time 
knowingly  in jtoing  tmeself  if^  a  step  ^rther ; 
evU  then  becomes  a  frenzy ,  which,  in  its 
turn,  sharpens  intaa  coW  ferocity.  When- 
ever a  man;  under  the  influence  ol  such  a  dia- 
bolical passion,  surrenders  himself  to  these 
instincts  of  the  wild  or  venomous  beast  he 
must  seem  to  the  angels  a  madmiak  ^  a  luna- 
tic, who  kindles  his  own  Gehenna  that  he 
may  consume  the  world  in  it,  or*  as  much  of 
it.  as  his  devilish  desii^  can  lay  hold  upon.' 
Wickedness  is  for  ever  beginning  a  new 
spiral  which  penetrates  deeper  still  into  the 
abysses  of  abomination,  for  the  oirbles  of 
hell  have  this  property  —  that  ttieyhave 
no  end.  It  seems  as  though  divikie  perfec- 
tion were  an  infinite  of  the  first' degree,' but 
as  thou^  diabolical  perfection  were  an 
infinite  of  unknown  power.  ^But  no :  for 
if  so,  evil  would  be  the  true  Qod,  and  bell 
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would  swallow  Up  creation;-  Aceerdingto 
the  Persian  and  the  Christian  faiths,  good 
is  to  conquer  evil,  and  perhaps  even  Satan 
himself  will  be  restored  to  grace,  —  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  divine  order 
will  be  everywhere  re-established.  Love 
will  be  more  potent  than  hatred ;  God  will 
save  His  glory,  and  His  glory  is  in  His 
goodness.  —  But  it  is  very  true  that  all 
gratuitous  wickedness  troubles  the  soul^ 
because.it  seems  to  make  the  great  lines  of 
the  moral  order  tremble  within  us  by  the 
sadden  withdrawal  of  the  curtain  .which 
hides  from  us  the  action  of  those  dark 
corrosive  forces  which  have  ranged  them- 
selves in  battle  against  the  divine  plan. 

26th  June  1865.  —  One  may  guess  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  a  tear  and  yet  find  it 
too  subtle  to  give  any  account  of.  A  tear 
may  be  the  poetical  resume  of  so  many  si- 
multaneous impressions,  the  quintessence  of 
so  many  opposing  thoughts!  It  is  like  a 
drop  of  one  of  those  precious  elixirs  of  the 
East  which  contain  the  life  of  twenty  plants 
fused  into  a  single  aroma.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  mere  overflow  of  the  soul,  the  running 
over  of  the  cup  of  reverie.  All  that  one 
cannot  or  will  not  say,  all  that  one.  refuses 
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to  confess  ^ven  to  oneself, — confused  de- 
sires, secret  trouble,  suppressed  grief, 
smothered  conflict,  voiceless  regret,  the 
emotions  we  have  struggled  against,  the 
pain  we  have  sought  to  hide,  our  supersti- 
Uoua  fears,  our  vague  sufferings,  our  restless 
presentiments,  our  unrealised  dreams,  the 
wounds  inflicted  upon  our  ideal,  the  dissatis- 
fied languor,  the  vain  hopes,  the  multitude 
of  small  indiscernible  ills  which  accumulate 
slowly  in  a  comer  of  the  heart  like  water 
dropping  noiselessly  from  the  roof  of  a 
cavern,  •*—  all  these  mysterious  movements 
of  the  inner  life  end  in  an  instant  of  emo- 
tion, and  the  emotion  concentrates  itself  in 
a  tear  just  visible  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 
For  the  rest,  tears  express  joy  as  well  as 
sadness;  They  are  the  symbol  of  the 
powerlessness  of  the  soul  to  restrain  its 
emotion  and  to  remain  mistress  of  itself. 
Speech  implies  analysis ;  when  we  are  over* 
come  by  sensation  or  by  feeling  analysis 
ceases,  and  with  it  speech  and  liberty.  Our 
only  resource,  after  silence  and  stupor,  is 
the  language  of  action— pantomime.  Any 
oppressive  weight  of  thought  carries  us 
back  to  a  stage  anterior  to  humanity,  to  a 
gesture,  a  cry,  a  sob,  and  at  last  to  swoon- 
ing and  collapse  ;  that  is  to  say,  inos^Mibla 
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of  bearing  the  excessive  strain  of  sensation 
as  men,  we  fall  back  successively  to  the 
stage  of  mere  animate  being,  and  then  to 
that  of  the  vegetable.  Dante  swoons  at 
every  turn  in  his  jonmey  through  heW,  .«Ji.<jl 
nothing  paints  better  the  violence  of  his 
emotions  and  the  ardour  of  his  piety. 

.  .  .And  intense  joy?  It  also  with- 
draws int<j>  itself  and  is  silent  To  speak  is 
to  disperse  and  scatter.  Words  isolate  and 
localise  life  in  a  single  point ;  they  touch  only 
the  circumference  of  being ;  they  analyse, 
they  treat  one  thing  at  a  time.  Thus  they 
decentralise  emotion,  and  chill  it  in  doing 
so.  The  heart  would  fain  brood  over  its 
feeling,  cherishing  and  protecting  it.  Its 
happiness  is  silent  and  meditative ;  it  listens 
to  its  own  beating  and  feeds  religiously 
upon  itself. 

Sth  Auffust  186d  {Qryon  suf  Bex). — 
Splendid  moonlight  without  a  cloud.  The 
night  is  solemn  and  majestic.  The  regi- 
ment of  giants  sleeps  while  the  stars  keep 
sentinel*  In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  valley 
glimmer  a  few  scattered  roofs,  while  the 
torrent,  organ-like,  swells  its  eternal  note 
in  the  depths  of  this  mountain  oathedral 
which  has  the  heavens  for  roof. 
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A  last  look  at  this  blue  night  and  bound- 
less landscape.  Jupiter  is  just  setting  on 
the  coUnterccarp  6t  the  Dent  du  Midi. 
From  the  starry  vault  descends  an  invisible 
snow-shower  of  dreams,  calling  us  to  a  pure 
8le*p;  Nothing  of  volu|)tuous  or  enervat- 
ing in  this  nature.  All  is  strong,  austere 
and  pure.  Good  night  to  all  the  World  !  — 
to  the  unfortunate  and  to  the  happy.  Rest 
and  refreshment,  renewal  and  hope  ;  a  day 
isdead-^vwe  J6  lendemain!  Midnight  is' 
striking.  Another  step  made  towards  thd 
tomb. 

ISth  August  1866. — I  have  just '  read 
throu^  again  the  letter  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  to< 
Archbishop  Beaumont  with  a  little  less 
admiration  than  1  felt  for  it  — i-  was  it  ten  oi' 
twelve  years  ago?  This  emphasis^  this 
precision,  which  never  tires  of  itself,  tires 
the  reader  in  the  long  run.  The  intensity  of 
the  style  produces  on  one  the  impression  of 
a  treatise  on  mathemaitics.  One  feels  the 
need  of  relaxation  after  it  in  something  easy, 
natural,  and  gay.  The  language  of  Rous- 
seau deriiands  an  amount  of  labour  which 
makes  one  long  for  recreation  and  relief. 

But  how  many  writers  and  how  many 
books  descend  from  our  Rousseau  1    On 
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my  way  I  noticed  the  points' of  departate 
of  Chateanbtiand,  Lamennalis,  Proudhon; 
Proudhon,  foi^  instance,  modeflled  the  plan 
of  his  great  wt)fh,  De  la  Jmticfi  dam 
VEgliseet  dwns  la  IthcduPhn,  npon  the  leUier 
of  Rousseau  to  BeaAimont ;  liis  three  volumes 
are  a  string  of  leasers  to  «tn  ai^chbishop; 
eloquence,  daring,  and  elocution  are  all 
ftised  in  a  kind  of  persiflage,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole. 

How  many  men  we  may  find  in  one  man, 
bow  many  styles  in  a  great  writer  I  Rous- 
seau, for  instance,  has  created  a  numbet  of 
dtfterent  genres.  Im<agiriatiOtt  transforms 
him,  and  he  is  abie  to  play  the  most  varied 
parts  with  credit,  among  them  even  that  of 
Uiei  pure  logician.  But  as  the  imaginaiion 
is  his  intellecftusd  axis,  — *hii^  master  fatuity, 
-^he  is,  as  It  were,  in  all  his  works  only 
half '  sinoeite,'  only  half  in  ealrhest.  We 
feel  that  his  talent  has  laid  him  the  wager 
of  Cameades;  it  will  lose  no  cause,  how- 
ever bad,  as  soon  sis  the  point  of  honour  is 
engaged.  It  is  indeed  the  temptation  of  all 
taient  to  subordinate*  things  to  itself  and 
not  itself  to  things ;  to  conquer  fbv  the 
sake  of  conqueist,  and  to  put  self-love  in 
the  place  of  conscience!  Taleitt  is  glad 
enough,  no  doubt,  to  triumph  in  a  good 
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cause ;  but  it  easily  becomes  a  free  lance, 
content,  whatever  the  cause,  so  long  as 
victory  follows  its  banner.  I  do  not  know 
even  whether  success  in  a  weak  and  bad 
cause  is  not  the  most  flattering  for  talent, 
which  then  divides  the  honours  of  its  tri- 
umph with  nothing  and  no  one. 

Paradox  is  the  delight  of  clever  people 
and  the  joy  of  talent.  It  is  so  pleasant  to 
pit  oneself  against  the  world,  and  to  over- 
bear mere  commonplace  good  sense  and 
vulgar  platitudes  I  Talent  and  love  of 
truth  are  then  not  identical ;  their  tenden- 
cies and  their  paths  are  different.  In  order 
to  make  talent  obey  when  its  instinct  is 
rather  to  command,  a  vigilant  moral  sense 
and  great  eneiigy  of  character  are  needed. 
The  Greeks  —  those  artists  of  the  spoken 
or  written  word  —  were  artificial  by  the 
time  of  Ulysses,  sophists  by  the  time  of 
Pericles,  cunning,  rhetorical,  and  versed  in 
all  the  arts  of  the  courtier  down  to  the  end 
of  the  lower  empire.  From  the  talent  of 
the  nation  sprang  its  vices. 

For  a  man  to  make  his  mark,  like  Rous- 
seauy  by  polemics,  is  to  cohdemn  himself  to 
perpetual  exaggeration  and.  conflict.  Such 
a  man  expiates  his  celebrity  by  a  double 
bitterness ;  he  is  never  altogether  true,  and 
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he  is  never  able  to  recover  the  free  disposal 
of  himself.  To  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
world  is  attractive,  but  dangerous. 

J.  J.  Rousseau  is  an  ancestor  in  all  things. 
It  was  he  who  founded  travelling  on  foot 
before  Topffer,  reverie  before  i^eft^y  literary 
botany  before  George  Sand,  the  wdiiship  of 
nature  before  Bemardio.de  8.  Pierre^  thd 
democratic  theory  before  the  Revolution  of 
1789, .  political  discussion  aild  theological 
discus^n  before  Mirabeau  and  Renan^Ute 
science  of  teaching  befcnre  I^stalozzi,  and 
Alpine  description  before  De  Saussilre. 
He  made  music  the  fashion,  and  created 
the  taste  for  confessions  to  the  public.  He 
formed  a  new  French  style,  —the  close, 
chastened,  passionate,  interwoven  style  we 
know  so  well.  Nothing  indeed  of  Roussean 
has  been  lost,  and  nobody  has  had  more 
influence  than  he  upon  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, for  he  was  the  demigod  of  it,  and 
stands  between  Keeker  and  Napoleon.  No- 
body, again,  has  had  more  than  hp  upon 
the  nineteenth  century,  for  Byron,  Chateau^ 
briand,  Madame  de  Stagl,  and  Geoi^e  Sand 
all  descend  from  him. 

And  yeit,  with  these  extraordinary  tal- 
ents,  he  was  an  extremely  unhappy  man-— • 
why  ?    Because  he  always  allowed  himself 
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to  be  mastered  by  his  imagination  and  his 
sensations ;  because  he  had  no  judgment  in 
deciding,  no  self«<)ontrol  in  acting.  Regret 
indeed  dn  this  score  would  be  hardly  reiason- 
able,  for  a  calm,  judicious,  orderly  Rousseau 
would  never  have  made  so  great  an  impres- 
sion. He^came  into  t^olUsion  with  his  time : 
hence  his  eloquence  and  his  misfortunes. 
His  nal've  confidence  in  life  and  himself 
ended  in  jealous  misanthro|)y  and  bypo- 
diondria. 

What  a  contrast  to  Goethe  or  Vc^taire, 
and  how  differently  they  undented  the 
practical  wisdom  of  life  and  the  manage* 
mtent  of  literary  gifts  I  They  were  the  able 
men,  —*  Rousseau  is  a  visionary.  Hiey 
knew"  mankind  as  it  is,  —  he  always  repre^ 
sented  it  to  himself  either  whiter  or  blac^r 
than  it  is ;  and  having  begun  by  taking  life 
the  wrdn^  way,  he'  ended  inf  madness.  la 
the  taJent  of  Rousseau  there  is  always 
something  unwholesome,  uncertain,  stormy, 
and  sophistical,  which  destroys  the  confi- 
dence of  the  reiader ;  and  the  reason  is  n6 
doubt  that  we  leel  passion  to  have  been  the 
governing  force  in  him  as  a  writeb :  passion 
stirred  his  imagination,  and  luled  supreme 
over  hi9  reason. 
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Our  systems,  perhaps,  are  nothing  more 
than  an  unconscious  apology  for  our  faults 
—  a  gigantic  scaffolding  whose  object  is  to 
hide  from  us  our  favourite  sin. 

The  unfinished  is  nothing. 

Great  men  are  the  true  men,  the  men  in 
whom  NatUK  has  succeeded.  They  are  not 
extraordinary  —  they  are  in  tiie  true  order. 
It  is  the  other  species  of  men  who  are  not 
what  they  ought  to  be. 

7th  January  1866. —Our  life  is  but  a 
soap-bubble  hanging  from  a  reed;  it  is 
formed,  expands  to  its  full  size,  clothes  it- 
self with  the  loveliest  colours  of  the  prism, 
and  even  escapes  at  moments  from  the  law 
of  gravitation ;  but  soon  the  black  speck 
appears  in  it,  and  the  globe  of  emerald  and 
gold  vanishes  into  space,  leaving  behind  it 
nothing  but  a  simple  drop  of  turbid  water. 
All  the  poets  have  made  this  comparison, 
it  is  so  striking  and  so  true.  To  appear,  t6 
shine,  to  disappear ;  to  be  bom,  to  suffer, 
and  to  die ;  is  it  not  the  whole  sum  of  life, 
for  a  butterfly,  for  a  nation,  for  a  star  ? 

Time  is  but  the  measure  of  the  difficulty 
of  a  conception.    Pure  thought  has  scarcely 
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any  need  of  time,  since  it  perceives  the  two 
ends  of  an  idea  almost  at  the  same  moment. 
The  thought  of  a  planet  can  only  be  worked 
out  by  Nature  with  labour  and  effort,  but 
supreme  intelligence  sums  up  the  whole  in 
an  instant.  Time)  is  then  Hie  successive 
dispersion  of  being,  just  as  speech  is  the 
sucqessive  analysis  of  an  intuition  or  of  an 
act  of  wUl.  In  it^lf  it  is  relative  and  neg- 
ative, and  disappeiars  within  the  absolute 
being.  God  is  outside  time  because  He 
thinks  all  thought  at  once ;  Nature  is  within 
time  because  she  is  only  speech  — the  dis- 
ciirsive  unfolding  of  each  thought  contained 
within  the  infinite  thought.  But  Nature 
exhausts  herself  in  this  impossible  tafik,  for 
the  analysis  of  the  infinite  is  a  contradic- 
tion. With  limitless  duration,  boundless 
space,  and  number  without  end,  Nature 
does  at  least  what  she  can  to  translate  into 
visible  form  the  wealth  of  the  creative 
formula.  By  the  vastness  of  the  abysses 
into  which  she  penetrates,  in  the  effort  — 
the  unsuccessful  effort — -to  house  and  con- 
tain the  eternal  thought,  we  may  measure 
the  greatness  of  the  divine  mind. .  For  as 
soon  as  this  mind  ^oes  out  of  itself  and  seeks 
to  explain  itself,  the  effort  at  utterance 
heaps  universe  upon  universe,  during  myr- 
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lads  of  centuries,  and  still  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed, and  the  great  harangue  must  go 
on  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  East  prefers  immobility  as  the  form 
of  the  Infinite:  the  West,  movement.  It 
is  because  the  West  is  infected  by  the  pas- 
sion ior  details,  and  sets  proud  store  by  in* 
dividual  worth.  Like  a  child  upon  whom 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  have  been  be- 
stowed, she  thinks  she  is  multiplying  her 
fortune  by  counting  it  out  in  pieces  of 
twenty  sous,  or  five  centimes.  Her  passion 
for  progtess  is  in  great  part  the  product  of 
an  infatuation,  whi(^  consists  in  forgetting 
the  goal  to  be  aimed  at,  and  absorbing  her-* 
self  in  the  pride  and  delight  of  each  tiny 
step,  one  after  the  other.  Child  that  she 
is,  she  is  even  capable  of  confounding 
change  with  improvement  —  banning  over 
again,  with  growth  in  perfectness.' 

At  the  bottom  of  the  modem  man  there 
is  always  a  great  thirst  for  self-forgetful- 
ness,  self-distraction ;  he  has  a  secret  horror 
of  all  which  makes  him  feel  his  own  little- 
ness; the  eternal,  the  infinite,  perfection, 
therefore  scare  and  terrify  him.  He  wishes 
to  approve  himself,  to  admire  and  congratu- 
late himself ;  and  therefore  he  turns  away 
foom  all  those  problems  and  abysses  which 
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might  recall  to  him  his  own  nothingness. 
This  is  what  makes  the  real  pettiness  of  so 
many  of  our  great  minds,  and  accounts  for 
the  lack  of  personal  dignity  among  us  — 
civilised  parrots  that  we  are  —  as  compared 
with  the  Arah  of  the  desert ;  or  explains 
the  growing  frivolity  of  our  masses,  more 
and  more  educated,  no  doubt,  but  also  more 
and  more  si^rficial  in  all  their  conceptions 
of  happiness. 

Here,  then,  is  the  service  which  Chris- 
tianity —  the  Oriental  element  in  our  cul- 
ture—  renders  to  us  Westerns.  It  checks 
and  counterbalances  our  natural  tendency 
towards  the  passing,  the  finite,  and  the 
changeable,  by  fixing  the  mind  upon  the 
contemplation  of  eternal  things,  and  by 
Platonising  our  affections,  which  otherwise 
would  have  too  little  outlook  upon  the  ideal 
world.  Christianity  leads  us  back  from 
dispersion  to  concentration,  from  worMli- 
ness  to  self-recollection.  It  restores  to  our 
souls,  fevered  with  a  thousand  sordid  desires, 
nobleness,  gravity,  and  calm.  Just  as  sleep 
is  a  bath  of  refreshing  for  our  actual  life,  so 
religion  is  a  bath  of  refreshing  for  our  im- 
mortal being.  What  is  sacred  has  a  purify- 
ing virtue;  religious  emotion  crowns  the 
brow  with  an  aureole,  and  thrills  the  heart 
with  an  ineffable  joy. 
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I  think  that  the  adversaT'ies'  6f  religion  as 
such  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  Western  man,  and  that  the  modem 
world  will  lose  its  balance  as  soon  as  it  has 
passed  over  altogether  to  the  crude  doctrine 
of  progress.  We  have  always  need  of  the 
infinite,  the  eternal,  the  absolute ;  and  since 
science  contents  itself  with  what  is  relative, 
it  necessarily  leaves  a  void,  which  it  is  good 
for  man  to  fill  with  contemplation,  worship^ 
and  adoration.  ^  Religion,^  said  Bacon,  ^  is 
the  spice  whidh  is  meant  to  keep  life  from 
corruption,^  and  this  is  especially  true  to- 
day of  religion  taken  in  the  Platonist  and 
Oriental  sense.  A  capacity  for  self-recol- 
lection —  for  withdi-awal  from  the  outward 
to  the  inward  —  is  in  fact  the  condition  of 
fdl  noble  and  useful  activity.        , 

This  return,  indeied,  to  what  is  serious^ 
divine,  and  sacred,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  diflftcult,  because  of  the  growth  of 
critical  anxiety  within  the  Church  itself, 
the  increasing  worldliness  of  religious 
preaching,  and  the  universal  agitation  and 
disquiet  of  society.  But  such  a  return  is 
more  and  more  necessary.  Without  it  there 
is  no  inner  life^  and  the  inner  life  is  the 
only  means  whereby  we  may  oppose  a 
profitable  resistance  to  circumstance.    If 
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the  sailor  did  not  cariy  with  him  his  own 
temperature  he  could  not  go  from  the  pole 
to  the  equator,  and  remain  himself  in  spite 
of  all.  The  man  who  has  no  refuge  in  him- 
self, who  lives,  so  to  speak,  in  his  front 
rooms,  in  the  outer  whirlwind  of  things  and 
opinions,  is  not  properly  a  personality  at 
all;  he  is  not  distinct,  free,  original,  a 
cause,  —  in  a  word,  some  one.  He  is  one 
of  a  crowd,  a  taxpayer,  an  elector,  an  ano- 
nymity, but  not  a  man.  He  helps  to  make 
up  the  mass — to  fill  up  the  number  of 
human  consumers  or  producers;  but  he 
interests  nobody  but  the  economist' and  the 
statistician,  who  take  the  heap  of  sand  as  a 
whole  into  consideration,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  the  uninteresting  uni- 
formity of  the  individual  grains.  The  crowd 
counts  only  as  a  massive  elementary  force 
—  why  ?  because  its  constituent  parts  are 
individually  insignificant :  they  are  all  like 
each  other,  and  we  add  them  up  like  the 
molecules  of  water  in  a  river,  gauging  them 
by  the  fathom  instead  of  appreciating  them 
as  individuals.  Such  men  are  reckoned  and 
weighed  merely  as  so  many  bodies :  they 
have  never  been  individualised  by  con- 
science, after  the  manner  of  souls. 
He  who  floats  with  the  current,  who  does 
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not  guide  himself  according  to  higher  prin- 
ciples, who  has  no  ideal,  no  convictions,  — 
snch  a  man  is  a  mere  article  of  the  world's 
furniture  —  a  thing  moved,  instead  of  a 
living  and  moving  being  —  an  echo,  not 
a  voice.  The  man  who  has  no  inner  life  is 
the  slave  of  his  surroundings,  as  the  ba- 
rometer is  the  obedient  servant  of  the  air  at 
rest,  and  the  weathercock  the  humble  ser- 
Tant  of  the  air  in  motion. 

21si  January  1866.  —  This  evening  after 
supper  I  did  not  know  whither  to  betake 
my  solitary  self.  I  was  hungry  for  conver- 
sation, society,  exchange  of  ideas.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  to  go  and  see  our  friends  the 

s:  they  were  at  supper.    Afterwards 

we  went  into  the  salon :  mother  and  daugh- 
ter sat  down  to  the  piano  and  sang  a  duet 
by  BoieMleu.  The  ivory  keys  of  the  old 
grand  piano,  which  the  mother  had  played 
on  before  her  marriage,  and  which  has  fol- 
lowed and  translated  into  music  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  family,  were  a  little  loose 
and  jingling ;  but  the  poetry  of  the  past 
sang  in  this  faithful  old  servant,  which  had 
been  a  friend  in  trouble,  a  companion  in 
vigils,  and  the  echo  of  a  lifetime  of  duty, 
affection,  piety,  and  virtue.    I  was  more 
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pioved  than  I  can  say.  It  was  like  a  scene 
of  Dickens,  and  I  felt  a  rush  of  sympathy, 
untouched  either  by  egotism  or  by  melaur 
choly. 

Twenty-five  years  I  It  seems  to  me  a 
dream  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  can 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  or  this  inanimate 
witness  to  so  niany  lustres  passed  away. 
How  strange  a  thing  to  have  livedo  and  to 
feel  myself  so  far  from  a  past  which  yet  is 
so  present  to  me  !  One  does  not  know 
whether  one  is  sleeping  or  waking.  Time 
is  but  the  space  between  our  memories ;  as 
soon  as  we  cease  to  perceive  this  space,  time 
has  disappeared.  The  whole  life  of  an  old 
man  may  appear  to  him  no  longer  than  an 
hour,  or  less  still ;  and  as  soon  as  time  is 
but  a  moment  to  us,  we  have  entered  upon 
eternity.  Life  is  but  the  dream  of  a 
shadow:  I  felt  it  anew  this  evejuing  with 
strange  intensity. 

29th  Januaiy  1866  (Nine  o*clock  in  the 
morning).  — The  gray  curtain  of  mist  has 
spread  itself  again  over  the  town:  every- 
thing is  dark  and  dulL  The  bells  are  ring- 
ing in  the  distance  for  some  festival ;  with 
this  exception  everything  is  calm  and  sUent. 
Except  for  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  no  noise 
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dlstnrbs  my  solitude  in  this  modest  home, 
the  shelter  of  my  thoughts;  aDd  of  my  work» 
-where  liie  man  of  middle  age  cairies  on  the 
life  of  his  student-youth  witimut  the  zest  of 
youth,  and  the  sedentary  professor  repeats 
day  by  day  the  habits  which  he  formed  as 
a  traveller. 

What  is  it  which  makes  the  charm  of  this 
existence  outwardly  ao  barren  and  empty  ? 
Liberty  1  What  does  the  absence  of  comf(»t 
and  of  all  else  that  is  wanting  ta  these 
rooms  matter  to  me?  These  things  axe 
indifferent  to  me.'  I  find  imder  this  roof 
light,  quiet,  shelter.  I  am  near  to  a  sister 
and  her  children,  whoml  lo>ve :-  my  material 
life  is  ftssttred  ^  that  ougiht  to '  be-  en6ugh 
for  a  bachelor.  .  .  .  Am  I  not,  besides,  a 
creature  of  habit? — more  attaehed  to  the 
ennuis  I  know,  than  in  love  with  pleasure 
unknown  to  me.  I  am,  then,  free  and  not 
unhappy.  —  Then  I  am  well  off  here,  and  I 
should  be  ungrateful  to  complain.  Nor  do 
'I.  It  is  only  the  heart  which  sighs  and 
seek&  for  someUilng  more  and  better.  The 
heart  is  an  insatiable  glutton,  as  we  ail 
kiiow,  — *  and  for  the  rest,  who  is  without 
yearnings?  It  is  our  destiny  here  below. 
'  Only  some  go  through  torments  and  troubles 
iii  Gtdet  to  s«ti8f|)r  themselves,  and  all  with- 
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out  suooeBs:  others  foresee  the  ineyituble 
resuH,  and  by  a  timely  .resignation  save 
themselves  a  barren  and  fruitless  effort. 
Since  we  oaaiiot  be  hai^y,>  wliy  give  our* 
selves  so  muoh  trouble  ?  It  is  best  to  limH 
oneself  to  what  is  stncUy  necessary,  to  live 
austerely  and  by  rule,  to  content  onese^ 
with  a  little,  and  to  attach  no.  value  to 
anything  but  ^peace  of'  conscience  and  a 
sense  of  duty  deliew 

It  is  true  that  this  itself  is  no  small 
ambition,  and  that  it  only  lands  us  in 
^another  impossibilitiy^  No,  — the  simplest 
course  is  io  submit  oneself  wholly  an^ 
altogether  to.  God.  Bvery tiling  else,  aa 
saith  the  Fireaokert  is  but  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spiiit.    .    .  '    . 

It  is  a  long  while  now'since  this  has  been 
plain  to  me,  and  since  this  religious  re- 
nunciation has  been  sweet  and  familiar  to 
me..  It  is  the  outward  distractions  of  life, 
'  the  examples  ol  the  worid^  and  the  irresistl- 
ble  mfluence  exerted  upon  ns  by. the  current 
of' things  which  make*  us  forget  tl^  wisdom 
we  have  acquired  and  the  prinoJiples  we 
have  adopted.  That  is  why  life  is  such 
weexinessl  This  eternal  beginning  over 
again  is  tedious,  even  to  repulsion.  ;  tt 
would  be.  so  good  to  go  to  sLeep;  w^an  we 
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bavfr  gathered  the  fruit  of  experience/ when 
we  are  no  longer  in  opposition  to  the 
supreme  wi]l,  when  we  have  broken  loose 
froiia  self>  when  we  are  at  peace  with  all 
ttien.  Instead  of  this,  the  old  round  «ot 
temptations,  disputes,  ennuis,  and  forget- 
tings,  has  to  be  faced  again  and  again,  and 
we  f a^  back"  into  prose,  into  itonnQ6nfie8s, 
into  Tttlgarity.  How  melaneholy,  how  hu- 
miliating! The  poets  are  wise  in  with- 
drawing their  heroes  more  quickly  from 
the  strife,  and  in  not  dragging  them  after 
victory  along  the  common  rut  of  ^bairen 
days.  'Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,' 
said  the  pi^)verb  of  antiquity. 
*  Tels^butiit  is  ^ur  secret  8etl4oye  which  is 
set  upon  this  favour  from  on  hi^ ;  such 
may  be  onr  destr^'  but  such  is  not  the  will 
of  Grod.  We  are  to  be  exercised,  humbled, 
tried,  and  tormented  to  the  end.  It  is  our 
patience  which  is  the  touchstone  of  our 
virtue.  To  bea;r  wlth'life  even  when  illusion 
and  hope  are  gone ;  to  accept  this  position 
of  perpetual  war,  while  at  the  same-  tim^ 
loving  only  peace ;  to  stay  patiently  in  the 
world,  even  when  it  repels  us  as  a  plaoe  of 
low  company,  and  seems  to  us  a  mere  arena 
of  bad  passions ;  tb  remain  faithful  to  one's 
own  faith  without  breaking  with  the  fol* 
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lowers  of  the  false  gods ;  to  make ,  no 
attempt  to  escape  from  thehumasi  hospital, 
longHsuffermg  and  patient  as  Job  upoi^  his 
duQ^Ul ;  —  tl^is  is  duty>  When  life  ceases 
to  be  a  promise  it  does  not  cease,  to  .be  a 
task ;  its  true  name  even  is  TriaL. 
■..,.-.  Is  .        .  ■.       .       .i 

.  2d  April  1866  (Jfomeac)***- The' aaaow  is 
melting'  and  a  damp  fog  is  spread  oyer 
everything.  The  asphalte  gallery  whioh 
rune  along  the  salon  i&a  sheet  of  quiveiing 
water  staired  incessantly  by  the.  hunyiag 
drops  falling  from  the  sky.  It  seems  as  if 
one  could  touch  the  horizon  with  one^s 
hand,  and  the  miles  of  country  which  were 
yesterday  visible  ace  all  hidden  ttiMier  a 
thick  gray  curtain. 

I  This  imprisonment  <  transports  me  to 
Shetland,  to  Spitzbergen,  to. Norway,  to 
the  Ossianlc  countries  of  mist^  where  maHy 
thrown  back  upon  himself,  Je^  Im  heart 
beat  more  quickly  and  hia  thought  expand 
more  freely^ — so  long,  at. least,  as  h»m  not 
frozen  and  congealed  by  cold.  Pog  has 
certainly  a  poetry  of  its  own — a  grace,  a 
dreamy  charmu  It  does  for  the  daylight 
what  a  lamp  does  for  us  at:  night ;  it  turns 
the  mind  towards  meditation-;  it  throws,  the 
soul  back  on  itself »    The  sun,  aa  it  were. 
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sheds  lis  abroad  in  Nature,  Scatters  and  dis- 
perses us ;  mist  draws  ud  together  and  con- 
centrates us  —  it  is  cordial,  homely,  charged 
with  feeling.  The  poetry  of  the  sun  has 
something  of  the  epic  in  it ;  that  of  fog  and 
mist  is  elegiac  and  religious.  Pantheism  is 
the  child  of  light ;  mist  engenders  faltii  in 
hear  protectors.  When  the  great  world  is 
shut  off  from  us,  the  house  becomes  itself 
a  small  universe.  Shrouded  in  perpettikl 
mist,  men  love  each  other  better;  for  thti 
only  reality  then  is  the  family,  and,  within 
the  family,  the  heart;  and  the  greatest 
thoughts  come  from  the  heart,  —  so  says 
the  moralist.  '   '     ' 

-  eth  April  1866. —The  hovel  b3^  Miss 
Mulock,  John  Jffalifax,  Gentleman,  Is  a 
bolder  book  than  it  scetos,  for  it  attacks 
in  the  English  way  the  social  problem  of 
equality.  And  the  solution  reached  fs  that 
every  one  may  become  a  gentleman,  e1n6n 
though  he  may  be  bom  in  thei  gutter.  In 
its  way  the  story  ilrotests  against  conven- 
tional superiorities,  and  shows  that  true 
nobility  consists  in  character,  in  personal 
merit,  in  moral  distinction,  in  elevation  of 
feeling  and  of  language,  in  dignity  of  lite, 
and  in  s^lf-tespect.    This  is  better  thah 
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Jacobinism,  and  tlie  c^posite  of  the  mere 
bxutal  passion  for  equality.  Instead  of 
dragging  everybody  down,  the  author  sim- 
ply proclaims  the  right  of  every  one  to  rise. 
A  man  may  be  born  rich  and  noble  —  he  is 
not  bom  a  gentleman.  This  word  is  the 
Shibboleth  of  England :  it  divides  her  into 
two  halves,  and  civilised  society  into  two 
castas.  Among  gentlemen  —  courtesy, 
equality,  and  politeness;  towards  those 
below  —  contempt,  disdain,  coldness,  and 
indifference.  It  is  the  old  separation  be- 
tween the  ingenui  and  all  others ;  between 
the  iXe^depoi  and  the  ^dvavaoi,  the  continu- 
ation of  the  feudal  division  between  the 
gentry  and  the  roturiers. 

Wha,t,  then,  is  a. gentleman  ?  Apparently 
he  is  the  free  man,  the  man  who  is  stronger 
than  things,  and  believes  in  personality  as 
superior  to  all  the  accessory  attributes  of 
fortune,  such  as  rank  and  power,  and  as 
constituting  what  is  essential,  real,  and  in- 
trinsically valuable  in  the  individual.  Tell 
me  what  you  are,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  are  worth.  *  God  and  my  Right ' ; 
there  is  the  only  motto  he  believes  in. 
Such  an  ideal  is  happily  opposed  to  that 
vulgar  ideal  which  is  equally  English,  the 
ideal  of  wealth,  with  its  formula,  *J3bio 
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mtAch  i&  he  worth?'  In  a  country  where 
poverty  is  a  crime,  it  is  good  to  be  able  to 
say  that  a  nabob  need  not  as  sudi  be  a 
gentleman.  The  mercantile  ideal  and  the 
chivalrous  ideal  counterbalance  each  other ; 
and  if  the  one  produces  the  ugliness  of 
English  society  and  its  brutal  side,  the 
other  served  as  a  compensation. 

The  gentleman,  then,  is  the  man  who  is 
master  of  himself,  who  respects  himself,  and 
makes  others  respect  him.  The  essence  of 
gentlemaQliness  is  self-rule,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  soiU.>  It  means  a  character  which 
possesses  itself,  a  force  which  governs  itself, 
a  liberty  which  afitoas  and  regulates  itself, 
according  to  the  type  of  true  dignity.  Such 
an  ideal  is  closely  akin  to  the  Roman  type 
of  dignitas  cum  auctoritate.  It  is  more 
moral  than  intellectual,  and  is  particularly 
suited  to  England,  which  \a  pre*eminently 
the  country  of  will.  —But  from. self-respect 
a  thousand  other  things  are  derived — such 
as  the  care  of  a  man's  person,  of  his  lan- 
guage, of  his  manners ;  watchfulness  over 
his  body  and  over  his  soul ;  domini<m  over 
his  instincts  and  his  passions ;  the  effort  to 
be  self-sufficient ;  the  pride  which  will  accept 
no  favour;  carefulness  not  to  expose  him* 
self  to  any  humiliation  or  mortification, 
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and  to  maintain 'hinbself  Independent  of  any 
human  caprice ;  the  constant  protection  of 
his  honour  and  ol  his  self-respect.  Such  a 
condition  of  sovetQignty,  insomuch  as  it  is 
only  easy  to  the  man  who  is  well  borH,  well 
bred,  and  rich,  was  naturally  long  identi- 
fied with  birth,  rank,  and  above  all  with 
property.  -^  The  idea  *  gentleman '  is,  thert, 
derived  from  feudality  ^  it  is,  as  it  wer^,  a 
milder  version  of  the  seigneur.  • ' 

In  order  to  lay  himself  open  to  no 
reproach^  a  gentleman  will-  keep  himself 
irreproai^able ;  in  order  to  be  t^ated  M^th 
consideration,  he  will  always  be  careful 
hitnself  to  observe  distances,  to  apportion 
respect,  and  to  observe  all  the  gradations  of 
conventional  politeness,  according  to  rank, 
age,  and  situation.  Hence  it  follows  that 
he  will  be  imperturbably  cautious  in  the 
presence  of  a  stranger,  whose  name  and 
worth  are  unknown  to  him,  and  to  whom 
he  might  perhaps  show  too  much  or  too- 
little  courtesy.  He  ignores  and  avoids  him ; 
if  he  is  a/^roached,  he  turns  aWay*;  if  he 
is  addressed,  he  answers  shortly  and  witii 
hateteur.  His  politeness  is  not  human  and 
general,  but  individual'  and  relative  to 
persons.  This'  is  why  every  Englishman 
contains  two  different  men,  —  one  tonied 
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towsrdB  the  world,  and  another.  The  first, 
the  outer  man,  is  a  citadel,  a  cold  and  an- 
gular wall ;  the  ot^r,  the  inner  man,  is  a 
sensible,  affectionate,  oofdial^  and  loidng 
x)reature(.  Such  a  type  is  only  f onned  in  a 
moral  climate  full  of  idcles,  wheire,  in  the 
face  of  an  indifferent  world,  the  hearth 
alone  is  hospitable. 

So  that  an  analysis  of  the  national  type 
of  gentleman  reveals  to  us  the  nature  and 
the  history  of  the  nation,  las  the  fruit  reveals 
the  tree. 

7th  April  1866.  —  If  philosophy  is  the  art 
of  understanding,  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
begin  by  saturating  itself  with  fa^ts  and 
realities^  suid  that  premature  abstraction 
kills  it,  just  aa  the  abuse  of  fasting  destroys 
the  body  at  the  age  of  growth,  fiesidesv 
we  only  understand  that  which  is  already 
within  us.  To  understand  is  to  po^ess  thre 
thing  understood,  first  by  sympathy  and 
then  by  intelligence.  Instead,  then,  of  first 
dismembering  and  dissecting  the  object  to 
be  conceived,  we  should  begin  by  laying 
hold  of  it  in  its  ensemble,  iMn  in  its  forma- 
tion, last  of  all  in  its  p4rts.  Thf  procedure 
is  the  same,  whether  we  study  a  witch  or  a 
plant,  a  wotk  of  art  or  a  Character.    We 
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must  study,  respect,  and  question  ydat  we 
want  to  know,  instead  of  massacring  it. 
We  must  assimilate  ourselves  to  tilings  and 
surrender  ourselves  to  them ;  we  must  open 
our  minds  with  docility  to  their  influence, 
and  steep  ourselves  in  their  spirit  aad  thtic 
distinctive  form,  before  we  offer  violence  to 
them  by  dissecting  them. 

14^  April  1866i  — Panic,  confusion,  aawoe 
qui  pent  on  the  Bourse  at  Paris.  In  our 
epoch  of  individualism,  and  of  'each  man 
for  himself  and  God  for  all,'  the  movements 
of  the  public  funds  are  all  that  now  repre- 
sent to  us  the  beat  of  the  common  heart. 
The  solidarity  of  interests  which  they  imply 
coimterbalanoes  the  separateness  of  modem 
affections,  and  the  obligatory  sympathy 
tiiey  impose  upon  us  recalls  to  one  a  little 
the  patriotism  whk^h  bore  ^e  forced  taxes 
of  cdd  days.  We  feel  ourselves  bound  up 
with  and  compromised  in  all  the  world's 
i^iEiirs,  and  we  must  interest  ourselves 
whether  we  will  or  no  in  the  terrible  ma- 
chine whose  wheels  may  crush  us  at  any 
moment;  Credit  produces  a  restless  society, 
tremUing  p^ifpetually  for  the  securK^  of  its 
artificial  basis..  Sometimes  Society  may 
forget  for  a  while  that  it  is  ^dancing  upon 
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a  volcano,  but  the  least  rumour  of  war  re* 
calls  the  fact  to  it  inexorably.  Card-houses 
are  easily  ruined. 

All  this  anxiety  is  intolerable  to  those 
humble  little  investors  who,  having  no  wish 
to  be  rich,  ask  only  to  be  able  to  go  about 
their  work  in  peace.  But  no ;  tyrant  that 
it  is,  the  world  cries  to  us,  '  Peace,  peace, 
— there  is  no  peace:  whether  you  will  or 
no  you  shall  suffer  and  tremble  with  me  I  ^ 
To  accept  huhianity,  as  one  does  Nature, 
and  to  resign  oneself  to  the  will  of  an  indi- 
vidual, as  one  does  to  destiny,  is  not  easy. 
We  bow  to  the  government  of  God,  but  we 
turn  against  the  deq)ot.  No  man  likes  to 
share  in  the  shipwreck  of  a  vessel  in  which 
he  has  been  embarked  by  violence,  lUid 
which  haa  been  steered  contrary  to  bis  wish 
and  his  opinion.  And  yet  such  is  perpet- 
ually the  case  in  life.  We  all  of  us  pay  for 
the  faults  of  the  few. 

Human  solidarity  is  a  fact  more  evideint 
and  more  certain  than  personal  responsi- 
bility, and  ^ven  than  individual  liberty. 
Our  dependence  has  it  over  our  indepen- 
dence ;  for  we  are  only  independent  in  will 
and  desire,  while  we  are  dependent  upon 
our  health,  upon  Nature  and  society ;  in 
^ort,  upon  ever3vthing  in  us  and  without 
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OS.  Oar  liberty  18  ccmfined  to  one  single 
point.  We  may  protest  against  all  these 
oppressive  and  fatal  powers ;  we  may  say^ 
Crush  me,  —  you  will  never  win  my  con- 
sent! We  may,  by  an  exercise  of  will, 
throw  ourselves  into  opposition  to  necessity, 
and  refuse  it  homage  and  obedience.  In 
that  consists  our  moral  liberty^  But  except 
for  that,  we  belong,  body  and  goods,  to  the 
world.  We  are  its  playthings,  as  the  dust 
is  the  plaything  of  the  wind,  or  the  dead 
leaf  of  the  floods.  Grod  at  least  r8iq)eots  our 
dignity,  but  the  world  rolls  us  contemptu- 
ously  along  in  its  merciless  waves,  in  order 
to  make  it  plain  that  we  are  its  thing  and 
its  chattel 

All  theories  of  the  nullity  of  the  individ- 
ual, ^all  pantheistic  and  materialist  concept 
tions,  are.  now  but  so  much  f oifoing  of  an 
open  door,  so  much  slaying  of  the  slain. 
As  soon  as  we  cease  to  glorify  this  imper- 
ceptible point  of  conscience,  and  to  uphold 
the  value  of  it,  the  individual  becomes 
naturally  a* mere  atom  in  the  human  mass, 
which  is  but  an  atom  in  the  planetary 
mass,  which  is  a  mere  nothing  in  the  uni- 
verse. The  individual  is  then  but  a.  nothing 
of  the  third  power,  with  a  capacity  for 
measuring  its  nothingness  I    Though  leads 
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to  resignation.  Self-doubt  leads  to  passiv- 
ity, and  passivity  to  servitude.  —  From  this 
a  voluntary  submission  is  the  only  escape, 
that  is  to  say,  a  state  of  dependence  relig- 
iously accepted,  a  vindloatioja.  of  ourselves 
as  free  beings,  bowed  before  duty  only. 
Duty  thus  becomes  our  principle  of  actian, 
our  source  of  energy,  the  guarantee  of  our 
partial  independence  of  the  worlds  tiie  con>- 
dition  of  our  dignity,  the  sign  of  our  nobil" 
ity.  The  world  pan  neither  make  me  will 
nor  make  me  will  my  duty ;  here  I  am  my 
own  and  only  master,  and  treat  with  it  as 
sovereign  with  sovereign.  It  holds  my 
body  in  its  dutches ;  bwt  my  aoul  escapes 
and  braves  it.  My.  thought  and  my  love, 
my  faith  and  my  hope,  are  beyond  its  reach. 
My  true  being,  the  essence  of  my  nature, 
myself,  remain  inviolate,  and  inaccessible 
tp  the  world^s  attacks.  In  this  respect  we 
are  greater  than  the  universe,  which  has 
mass  and  npt  will ;  we  become  once  moce 
independent  even  in  relation  to  the  human, 
mass,  which  also  can  destroy  nothing  more 
than  our  happiness,  just  as  the  mass  of  the 
universe  can  destroy  nothing  more  than  our 
body.  —  Submis^on,  then,  is  not  defeat ;: 
on  Uie  cont]:ary,  it  is  strength. 
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2Sth  April  1866.  —  I  have  just  read  the 
proceS'Vei'bal  of  the  Conference  of  Pastors 
held  on  the  l5th  and  16th  of  April  at  Paris. 
The  question  of  the  supernatural  has  split 
the  Church  of  France  in  two.  The  Lib- 
erals insist  upon  individual  right ;  the 
orthodox  upon  the  notion  of  a  Church. 
And  it  is  true  indeed  that  a  Church  is  an 
affirmation,  that  it  subsists  by  the  positive 
element  in  it,  by  definite  belief ;  the  pure 
critical  element  dissolves  it.  Protestantism 
is  a  combination  of  two  factors  —  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  and  free  inquiry  ; 
as  soon  as  one  of  these  factors  is  threatened 
or  disappears,  Protestantism  disappears  ;  a 
new  form  of  Christianity  succeeds  it,  as, 
for  example,  the  Church  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  that  of  Christian 
Theism.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  see 
nothing  objectionable  in  such  a  result,  but 
I  think  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  Church 
are  logical  in  their  refusal  to  abandon  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  individualists  are 
illogical  in  imagining  that  they  can  keep 
Protestantism  and  do  away  with  authority. 

It  is  a  question  of  metiiod  which  sepa^ 
rates  the  two  camps.  I  am  fundamentally 
separated  from  both.  As  I  understand  it, 
Christianity  is  above  all  religious,  and  re- 
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ligion  ifl  not  a  method,  it  is  a  Hfe,  a  higher 
and  supernatoral  life,  mystical  in  its  root 
and  practical  in  its  fruits,  a  communion 
with  Crod,  a  calm  and  deep  enthusiasm,  a 
love  which  radiates,  a  force  which  acts,  a 
happiness  which  overflows.  Religion,  in 
short,  is  a  state  of  the  souL  These  quarrels 
as  to  method  have  their  value,  but  it  is  a 
secondary  value ;  they  will  never  console 
a  heart  or  edify  a  conscience.  This  is  why 
I  feel  so  little  Interest  in  these  ecclesiastical 
struggles.  Whether  the  one  party  or  the 
other  gain  the  majority  and  the  victory, 
what  is  essential  is  in  no  way  profited,  for 
dogma,  criticism,  the  Church,  are  not  relig- 
ion ;  and  it  is  religion,  the  sense  of  a  divine 
life,  which  matters.  *Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.' 
The  most  holy  is  the  most  Christian ;  this 
will  always  be  the  criterion  which  is  least 
deceptive.  *By  this  ye  shall  know  my 
disciples,  if  they  have  love  one  to  another.^ 
As  is  the  worth  of  the  individual,  so  is 
the  worth  of  his  religion.  Popular  instinct 
and  philosophic  reason  are  at  one  on  this 
point.  Be  good  and  pious,  patient  and 
heroic,  faithful  and  devoted,  humble  and 
charitable ;  Uie  catechism  which  has  taught 
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ydu^theseHhings  i&  beyond  the  reach  of 
blame.  By  religion  we  live  in  God ;  but  all 
these  quarrels  lead  to  nothing  but  life  with 
men  or  with  cassocks.  There  is  therefore 
no  equivalence  between  the  two  points  of 
view. 

Perfection  ias  an  end,  —  a  noble  example 
for  sustenance  on  the  way,— ^ the  divme 
proved  by  its  own  ejccellence,  —  is  not  this 
the  whole  of  Christianity?  God  manifest 
in  all  men,  is  not  this  its  true  goal  and  con- 
summation? '   :      j 

20*^  Septmiber  l^^Q.—'Mj  old  friends 
ar^,  I  am  afraid,  disappointed  in  me ;  they 
think  that  I  do  nothings  that  I  have  deceived 
their,  eiflpectations  and  their  hopes.  I  too 
iam  disappointed.  All  that  would  restore 
inyself-resplect,  and  i  give  me  a  right  to  be 
prbud  of  myg^f ,  seems  to  me  unattainable 
and  impossible^  and  I  fall  back  ^pon  triv- 
ialities^ g^y  talk,  distractions^ '  I  am  always 
equally  lacking  in  hope,  in  faith,  in  resolu-^ 
tion.  The  only  difference  is  that  my  weak- 
ness takes  sometimes  the  form  of  despairing 
melancholy  and  sometimes  that  of  a  cheer- 
ful quietism.  ^ —  And  yet  I  read,  I  talk,  I 
teach,  I  write,  but  to  no  effect;  it  is  as 
though  I  were  walking  in  my  sleep.    The 
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Baddhist  (lendency  in  me  bltmts  the  f  acalty 
of  free  seli-goyi^mm^it  and  weakens  the 
power  of  action;  self-distmist  kills  allde- 
sire,  and  reduces  me  again  and  again  to  a 
fundamental  scepticism.  I  care  for  noth- 
ing but  the  serious  and  the  real,  and  I  can 
take  neither  myself  nor  my  circumstances 
seriously.  I  hold  my  own  personality,  my 
own  aptitudes,  my  own  aspirations,  too 
•cheap.  I  am  for  ever  making  light  of  my- 
self in  the  name  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
admirable.  In  a  word,  I  bear  within  me 
a  perpetual  self-detractor,  and  this  is  what 
tak€s  all  spring  out  of  my  life.  —  I  have 
been  passing  the  evening  with  Charles 
Heim,  who,  in  his  sincerity ,  has  never  paid 
me  any  literary  compliment.  As  I  love 
aind  respect  him,  he  is  forgiven.  Self^Qve 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it — and  yet  it  would 
be  sweet  to  be  praised  by  so  upright  a 
friend  1  It  is  depressing  to  feel  oneself 
silently  disapproved  of ;  I  will  try  to.  satisfy 
hmxy  and  to  think  of  a  book  which  may 
please  both  him  and  Scherer. 

6th  October  1866. , — I  hav^  just  picked  up 
on  the, stairs  a  little  yellowish  cat,  ugiy  and 
pitiable.  Now,  curled  up  in  a  chair  at  my 
side,  he  :seems  perfectly  happy,  and  as  if 
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he  wanted  nothing  more.  Far  from  being 
wild,  nothing  will  induce  him  to  leave  me, 
and  he  has  followed  me  from  room  to  room 
all  day.  I  have  nothing  at  all  that  is  eata^ 
ble  in  the  house,  but  what  I  have  I  give  him 
— that  is  to  say,  a  look  and  a  caress — and 
that  seems  to  be  enough  for  him,  at  least 
for  the  moment.  Small  animals,  small 
children,  young  lives,  —  they  are  all  the 
same  as  far  as  the  need  of  protection  and 
of  gentleness  is  concerned.  .  .  .  People 
have  sometimes  said  to  me  that  weak  and 
feeble  creatures  are  happy  with  me.  Per- 
haps such  a  fact  has  to  do  with  some  special 
gift  or  beneficent  force  which  flows  from 
one  when  one  is  in  the  sympathetic  state. 
I  have  often  a  direct  perception  of  such  a 
force ;  but  I  am  no  ways  proud  of  it,  nor  do 
I  look  upon  it  as  anything  belonging  to  me, 
but  simply  as  a  natural  gift.  It  seems  to 
me  sometimes  as  though  I  could  woo  the 
birds  to  build  in  my  beard  as  they  do  in  the 
headgear  of  some  cathedral  saint !  After 
all,  this  is  the  natural  state  and  the  trtte 
relation  of  man  towards  all  inferior  creat- 
ures. If  man  was  what  he  ought  to  be  he 
would  be  adored  by  the  animals,  of  whom 
he  is  too  often  the  capricious  and  sangui- 
nary tyrant.   The  legend  of  Saint  Francis  of 
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Assisi  is  not  so  legendary  as  we  think ; 
and  it  is  not  so  certain  tiiat  it  was  the  wild 
beasts  who  attacked  man  first.  .  .  .  But 
to  exaggerate  nothing,  let  us  leave  on  one 
side  the  beasts  of  prey,  the  camivora,  and 
those  that  liv^e  by  rapine  and  slaughter. 
How  many  other  species  are  there,  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  who  ask  peace 
from  us  and  with  whom  we  persist  in  wag- 
ing a  brutal  war?  Our  race  is  by  far  the 
most  destructive,  the  most  hurtful,  and 
the  most  formidable,  of  all  the  species  of 
the  planet.  It  has  even  invented  for  its 
own  use  the  right  of  the  strongest,  —  a  di- 
vine right  which  quiets  its  coni^cience  in  the 
face  of  the  conquered  and  the  of)pressed  ; 
we  have  outlawed  all  that  lives  except  our- 
selves. Revolting  and  manifest  abuse  ;  no- 
torious and  contemptible  breach  of  the  law 
of  justice !  The  bad  faith  and  hypocrisy  of 
it  are  renewed  on  a  small  scale  by  all  suc- 
cessful usurpers.  We  are  always  making 
God  our  accomplice,  that  so  we  may  legalise 
our  own  iniquities.  Every  successful  mas- 
sacre is  consecrated  by  a  Te  Deunx,  and  the 
clergy  have  never  been  wanting  in  benedic- 
tions for  any  victorious  enormity.  So  that 
what,  in  the  beginning,  was  the  relation  of 
ihan  to  the  animal  becomes  that  of  people 
to  people  and  man  to  man. 
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If  SO,  we  have  before  us  an  expiation  too 
s^ldom  noticed  but  altogether  just.  All 
crime  must  be  expiated,  and  slavery  is  tbo 
repetition  among  men  of  the  sufferings  bru- 
tally imposed  by, man  upon  other  living 
beings;  it  is  the  theory  bearing  its  fruits. 
—  The  right  of  man  over  the  animal  se^ms 
to  me  to  cease  with  the  need  of  defence  and 
of  subsistence*  So  that  all  unnecessary 
murder  and  torture  are, cowardice  and  even 
crime.  The  animal  renders  a  service  of 
utility :  man  in  return  owes  it  a  meed  of 
protection  and  of  kindness.  In  a  word^  the 
animal  has  claims  on  man,  and  the  man  has 
•  duties  to  the  animal.  — Buddhism,  no  doubt, 
exaggerates  this  truth,  but  the  Westerns 
leave  it  out  of  count  altogether,  A  day  will 
come,  however,  when  our  standard  will  be 
higher,  our  humanity  more  exacting,  than 
it  is  to-day.  Momo  homini,  luptts^  said 
Hobbes :  the  time  will  come  when  man  will 
be  humane  even  for  the  wolf — Jiomo  lupo 
homo. 

SOth  December  1866.  —  Scepticism  pure 
and  simple,  as  the  only  safeguard  of  intel- 
lectual independence,  —  such  is  the  point  of 
vjew  of  almost  all  our  young  men  of  talent. 
Absolute  freedom  from  credulity  seemi^  to 
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them  the  glory,  of  man.  My  impreasion  hast 
always  ]been  that  this  aKpessive  detaphment, 
o£  the  individual  from  all  received  preju- 
dices and  opinions  in  reality  does  thei  work; 
of  tyranny.  This  evening,  in  listening  to 
the  conversation  of  some  of  our  most  culti- 
vated men^  I  thought  of  the  Renaissance,  of 
the  Ptolemies,  of  the  reign  of  Louis. XV., 
of  all  those  times  in  which  the  exultant, 
anarchy  of  the  intellect  has  had  despotic 
government  for  its  correlative,, and,  .on.the 
other  hand,  of  England j  of  Holland,  of  the 
United  Sttates,  countries  in  which  political 
liberty  is  bought  at  the  price  of  necessary, 
prejudioea  and  a  pn'on  opinions. 

That  society  may  hold  together  at  all,  we 
must  have  a  principle  of  cohesion— that  is 
to  say,  a  common  belief,,  principles  recog- 
nised and  undiluted,  a;  series  of  practical 
axioms  and  institutions  which  are  not  at.the 
mercy  of  every  caprice  of  public  opinion. . 
By  treating  everything  as  if  it  were  an  open 
question,  We  endanger  everything.  Doubt 
is  the  accomplice  of  tyranny.  *  If  a  people 
will  not  believe  it  must  obey, '^  said  Topque- 
ville.  All  liberty  implies  dependence,  •and 
has  its  conditkms ;  this  is  what  negative 
aajd  quarrelsome  minds  are  apt  to  forget.  ^ 
They  think  they  can  do  away  with-  religion  ;,, 
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thiBy  do  not  know  that  religion  is  indestruc- 
tible, and  that  the  question  is  simply,  Which 
will  you  have  ?  Voltaire  plays  the  game  of 
Loyola,  and  vice  versa.  Between  these  two 
there  is  no  peace,  nor  can  there  be  any  for 
the  society  which  has  once  thrown  itself 
into  the  dilemma.  The  only  solution  lies 
in  a  free  religion,  a  religion  of  free  choice 
and  free  adhesion. 

2Sd  December  1866.  —  It  is  raining  over 
the  whole  sky  —  as  far  at  least  as  I  can  see 
from  my  high  point  of  observation.  All  is 
gray  from  the  Salfeve  to  the  Jura,  and  from 
the  pavement  to  the  clouds ;  everything  that 
one  sees  or  touches  is  gray;  colour,  life, 
and  gaiety  are  dead  —  each  living  thing 
seems  to  lie  hidden  in  its  own  particular 
shell.  —  What  are  the  birds  doing  in  such 
weather  as  this  ?  We  who  have  food  and 
shelter,  fire  on  the  hearth,  books  around  us, 
portfolios  of  engravings  close  at  hand,  a 
nestful  of  dreams  in  the  heart,  and  a  whirl- 
wind of  thoughts  ready  to  rise  from  the  ink- 
bottle,  —  we  find  Nature  ugly  and  tHste, 
and  turn  away  our  eyes  from  it ;  but  you, 
poor  sparrows,  what  can  you  be  doing? 
Bearing  and  hoping  and  waiting?  After 
all,  is  not  this  the  task  of  each  one  of  us  ? 
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I  have  just  been  reading  over  a  volume 
of  this  Journal,  and  feel  a  little  ashamed  of 
the  languid  complaining  tone  of  so  much  of 
it.  These  pages  reproduce  me  very  imper- 
fectly, and  there  are  many  things  in  me  of 
which  I  find  no  trace  in  them.  I  suppose 
it  is  because,  in  the  first  place,  sadness  takes 
up  the  pen  more  readily  than  joy ;  and,  in 
the  next,  because  I  depend  so  much  upon 
surrounding  circumstances.  When  there  is 
no  call  upon  me,  and  nothing  to  put  me  to 
the  test,  I  fall  back  into  melancholy  ;  and 
so  the  practical  man,  the  cheerful  man,  the 
literary  man,  does  not  appear  in  these  pages. 
The  portrait  is  lacking  in  proportion  and 
breadth ;  it  is  one-sided,  and  wants  a  centre ; 
it  has,  as  it  were,  been  painted  from  too 
near. 

The  true  reason  why  we  know  ourselves 
so  little  lies  in  the  difficulty  we  find  in 
standing  at  a  proper  distance  from  our- 
selves, in  taking  up  the  right  jwint  of  view, 
so  that  the  details  may  help  rather  than 
hide  the  general  effect.  We  must  learn  to 
look  at  ourselves  socially  and  historically  if 
we  wish  to  have  an  extra  idea  of  our  rela- 
tive worth,  and  to  look  at  our  life  as  a 
whole,  or  at  least  as  one  complete  period 
of  life,  if  we  wish  to  know  what  we  are 
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and  what  we  are  not.  The  ant  which 
crawls  to  and  fro  over  a  face,  the  fly  perched , 
upon  the  forehead  of  a  maiden,  touch  them 
indeed  hut  do  not  see  them,  for  they  never 
embrace  the  whole  at  a  glance. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  misunderstandings 
should  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  worlds 
when  one  sees  how  difficult  it  is  to  produce 
a  faithful  portrait  of  a  person  whom  one 
has  been  studying  for  more  than  twenty 
years  ?  Still,  the  effort  has  not  been  al*- 
together  lost ;  its  reward  has  been  the 
sharpening  of  one's  perceptions  of  the  outer 
world.  If  I  have  any  special  power  of 
appreciating  different  shades  of  mind,  J 
owe  it  no  doubt  to  the  analysis  I  have  so 
perpetually  and  unsuccessfully  practised  on 
myself.  In  fact,  I  have  always  regarded 
myself  as  matter  of  study,  and  what  has 
interested  me  most  in  myself  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  having  under  my  hand  a  man, 
a  person,  in  whom^  as  an  authentic  speci- 
men of  human  nature,  I  could  follow,  with- 
out importunity  or  indjscreUon,  all  the  ■ 
metamorphoses,  the  secret  thoug^iits,.  the 
heart*beats,  and  the  temptations  of  hu- 
manity. My  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
myself  impersonally  and  philosophically. 
Ofie  uses  what  one  has,  and  one  must  shape . 
one's  arrow  out  of  one's  own  wood. 
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To  arrive  at  a  faithful  portrait,  succession 
must  be  C9nverted ,  into  simultaneousness, 
plurality  into  unity,  and  all  the  changing 
phenomena  must  be  traced  back  to  their 
essence.  There  are  ten  men  in  me,  accord- 
ing to  time,  place,  surrounding,  and  occa- 
sion ;  and  in  their  restless  diversity  I  am 
for  ever  escaping  myself.  Therefore,  what- 
ever I  may  reveal  of  my  past,  of  my  Jour- 
nal, or  of  myself,  is  of  no  u^e  to  him  who 
is  without  the  poetic  intuition,  and  cannot 
recompose  me  as  a  whole,  with  or  in  spite 
of  the  elements  which  I  confide  to  him. 

I  feel  myself  a  chameleon,  a  kaleidoscope, , 
a  Proteus  ;  changeable  in  every  way,  open 
to  every  kind  of  polarisation  j  fluid,  virtual, 
and  therefore  latent — latent  even  in  mani- 
f^s.tation,  and  absent  even  in  presentation. . 
I  am  a  spectator,  so  to  speak,  of  the  molec- 
ular whirlwind  which  men  call  individual 
life  ;  I  am  conscious  of  an  incessant  meta- 
morphosis, an  irresistible  movement  of 
elifeteiice,  which  is  going  on  within  me.  1 
am  sensible  of  the  flight,  the  revival,  the 
modification,  of  all  the  atoms  of  my  being, 
all  the  particles  of  my  river,  all  the  radia- 
tions of  my  sp^cif^l  force. 

This  phenomenology  of  myself  serves 
both  as  tiie  magfp  lantern  of  my  6\^n  des- 
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tiny,  and  as  a  window  opened  upon  tne 
mystery  of  the  world.  I  am,  or  rather,  my 
sensible  consciousness  is  concentrated  upon 
this  ideal  standing-point,  this  invisible 
threshold,  as  it  were,  whence  one  hears  the 
impetuous  passage  of  time,  rushing  and 
foaming  as  it  flows  out  into  the  changeless 
ocean  of  eternity.  After  all  the  bewilder- 
ing distractions  of  life,  after  having  drowned 
myself  in  a  multiplicity  of  trifles  and  in  the 
caprices  of  this  fugitive  existence,  yet  with- 
out ever  attaining  to  self-intoxication  or 
self-delusion,  I  come  again  upon  the  fathom- 
less abyss,  the  silent  and  melancholy  cavern 
where  dwell  ^Die  Mutter,^  ^"^  where  sleeps 
that  which  neither  lives  nor  dies,  that  which 
has  neither  movement,  nor  change,  nor 
extension,  nor  form,  and  which  lasts  when 
all  else  passes  away. 

Dans  retemel  azur  de  I'insondable  espace 
S'enveloppe  de  paix  notre  globe  agit^e : 
Homme,  enveloppe  ainsi  tes  jours,  reve  qui 


Da  calme  firmament  de  ton  ^temit^. 

(H.  F.  Amibl,  Penseroso,) 

Geneva,  11^^  January  1867. 

*  Eheu  f ugaces,  Postnme,  Postome, 
Labuntur  anni.  .  .  •' 
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I  liear  the  dropg  of  my  life  f aJUing  distinetly 
one  by  one  into  the  devouring  a]pyss  of 
eternity.  I  feel  my  days  flying  before  the 
pursuit  of  death.  All  that  remains  to  me 
of  weeks,  or  months,  or  years,  in  which  I 
may  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  seems  to 
me  no  more  than  a  single  night,  a  summer 
night,  which  scaroely  counts,  becavise  it 
will  so  soon  be  at  an  end. 

Death  1  Silence  I  Eternity  I  What  mys- 
teries, what  names  of  terror  to  the  being 
who  longs  for  happiness,  immortality,  per^ 
fection  1  Where  shall  I  be  to-morrow —in 
a  little  while  —  when  the  breath  of  life  has 
forsaken  me  ?  Where  will  those  be  whom 
Hove?  Whither  are  we  all. going?  The 
eternal  problems  rise  before  us  in  their  im- 
placable solemnity.  Mystery  on  all  sides  ! 
And  faith  the  only  star  in  this  darkness  and 
uncertainty  I 

No  matter  1  —  so  long  as  the  world  is  the 
work  of  eternal  goodness,  and  so  long  as 
conscience  has  not  deceived  us.  —  To  give 
happiness  and  to  do  good,  there  is  our  only 
law,  our  anchor  of  salvation,  our  beacon 
light,  our  reason  for  existing.  All  religions 
may  crumble  away ;  so  long  as  this  survives 
we  have  still  an  ideal,  and  life  is  worth 
livmg. 
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Nothing  can  lessen  the  dignity  and  vahit 
of  hnnvuiity  so  long  as  the  religion  of  lore, 
ei  nnselfishness  and  deyotion  endures ;  and 
none  can  destroy  the  altars  of  this  faith  for 
us  BO  long  as  we  feel  ourselves  still  capable 
of  love. 

16th  AprU  1867  {Senen  a.m.)— Raia 
storms  in  the  night — the  weather  is  show* 
ing  its  April  caprice.  From  the  window 
one  sees  a  gray  and  melancholy  sky,  and 
roofs  glistening  with  rain.  The  spring  is  at 
its  work.  Tes,  and  the  implacable  flight  of 
time  is  driving  us  towards  the  grave.  Well 
—  each  has  his  turn  t 

'  Allez,  allez,  6  jeunes  filles, 
Cueillir  des  bleuets  dans  les  bl&  I ' 

I  am  overpowered  with  melancholy,  lan- 
guor, lassitude.  A  longing  for  the  last 
great  sleep  has  taken  possession  of  me, 
combated,  however,  by  a  thirst  for  sacrifiee 
— sacrifice  heroic  and  long-sustained*-* 
Are  not  both  simply  ways  of  escape  f roih 
oneself  ?  *  Sleep,  or  self -surrender,  that  I 
may  die  to  self  \ » — such  is  the  cry  of  the 
heart.    Poor  heart  I 

nth  ApHl  1867.  — Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest,  and  rise  from  the  dead. 
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What  needs  perpetually  refrestoig  and 
renewing  in  me  is  my  store  of  oourage.  >  £y 
nature  I  am  so  easily  disgusted  with  life,  I 
fall  a  prey  so  readily  to  despair  and  pessi- 
mism. 

*  The  happy  man,  as  this  century  is  able 

to  produce  him,'  according  to  Madame , 

is  a  Weltmtide,  one  who  keeps  a  brave  face 
before  the  world,  and  distracts  himself  90 
best  he  can  from  dwelling  upon  the  thought 
which  is  hidden  at  his  heart — a  thought 
which  has  in  it  the  sadness  of  death— the 
thought  of  the  irreparable.  The  outward 
peace  of  such  a  man  is  but  de^air  well 
masked ;  his  gaiety  is  the  carelessness  of  a 
heart  which  has  lost  all  its  illusions,  and  has 
learned  to  acquiesce  in  an  indefinite  putting 
off*  of  happiness.  His  wisdom  is  really  ac^ 
tliinatisaiion  to  sacrifice,  his  gentleness 
should  be  taken  to  mean  privation  patiently 
borne  rather  than  resignation.  In  a  word, 
he  submits  to  an  existence  in  which  he  feels 
no  joy,  and  he  cannot  hide  from  himself 
that  all  the  alleviations  with  which  it  is 
strewn  cannot  satisfy  the  soul*  The  thirst 
for  the  infinite  is  never  anpeased.  God  is 
wanting. 

To  win  true  peace,  a  man  needs  to  feel 
himself  directed,  pardoned,  and  sustained 
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by  a  supreme  power,  to  feel  himself  in,  the 
right  road,  at  the  point  where  God  would 
have  him  be,  —  in  order  with  Qod  and  the 
universe.  This  faith  gives  strength  and 
calm.  I  have  not  got  it.  All  that  is,  seems 
to  me  arbitrary  and  fortuitous.  It  may  as 
well  not  be,  as  be.  Nothing  in  my  own  cir- 
cumstances seems  to  me  providential.  All 
appears  to  me  left  to  my  own  responsibility, 
and  it  is  this  thought  which  disgusts  me 
with  the  government  of  my  own  life.  I 
longed  to  give  myself  up  wholly  to  some 
great  love,  some  noble  end ;  I  would  will- 
ingly have  lived  and  died  for  the  ideal  — 
that  is  to  say,  for  a  holy  cause.  But  once 
the  impossibility  of  this  made  clear  to  me, 
I  have  never  since  taken  a  serious  interest 
in  anything,  and  have,  as  It  were,  but 
amused  myself  with  a  destiny  of  which  I 
was  no  longer  the  dupe. 

Sybarite  and  dreamer,  will  you  go  on  like 
this  to  the  end  —  for  ever  tossed  backwards 
and  forwards  between  duty  and  happiness, 
incapable  of  choice,  of  action  ?  Is  not  life 
the  test  of  dur  moral  force,  and  all  these 
Inward  waverings,  are  they  not  temptations 
of  the  soul  ? 

6th  September  1867,  Weissenstein^^  (Z>n 
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o^i^Hk  irt  the'  morning) r — A  marveUous 
view  of  blinding  and  bewildering  beauty. 
Above  ft  milky  sea  qf  cloud,  flooded  with 
morning  ligbt,  the  rolling  waves  of  which 
are  beating  up  against  the  base  of  the 
wooded  steeps  of  the  Weissenstein,  the  vast 
circle  of  the  Alps  soars  to  a  sublime  height 
The  eastern  side  of  the  horizon  is  drowned 
in  the  splendoiirs  of  the  rising  mists ;  but 
from  the  Todi  westward,  the  whole  chain 
floats  pure  and  clear  between  the  milky 
plain  and  the  pale  blue  sky.  The  giant  as- 
aembly  is  sitting  in  council  above  the  valleys 
and  the  lakes  still  fiubmerged  in  vapour.  — 
The  Clariden,  the  Spannorter,  the  Titlis, 
then  the  Bernese  colossi  from  the  Wetter- 
horn  to  the  Diablerets,  then  the  peaks  of 
Vaud,  Valais,  and  Pribourg,  and  beyond 
these  high  chains  the  two  kipgs  of  the  Alps, 
Kont  Blanc,  ot  a  pale  pink,  and  the  bluish 
point  of  Monte  Hos^  peering  out  through 
a  eleft  in  ItUe  Poldenborn :  — sv^ch  is  the 
composition  of  the  great  snowy  ampl^^ 
theatre.  .  The  outline  of  t^e  horizon  takes 
al)  possible,  forms :  needlei^f  ridges,  battle- 
ments, pyramids,  obelisks,  teeth,  fangs, 
pincerS}  hor|^,  cupolas ;  the  mountain  pro- 
file sinks,, rises  again^  twists  and  sharpens 
itself  VD^  a  thousand  ways,  but  always  so  as 
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to  maintain  an  angular  and  serrated  Hne. 
Only  the  inferior  and  secondary  groups  of 
mountains  show  any  large  curves  or  sweep- 
ing undulations  of  form.  The  Alps  are 
more  than  an  upheaval ;  they  are  a  tearing 
and  gashing  of  the  earth's  surface.  Thetr 
granite  peaks  bft^  into  th^  ^y  ih&tead  of 
caressing  it.  The  Jura,  on  the  contarary, 
spreads  its  broad  back  complacently  under 
the  blue  dome  of  air.  '' 

Eleven  o* clock.  —  The  sea  of  vapour  has 
risen  and  attacked  the  mountains,  which 
for  a  long  time  overlooked  it  like  so  many 
huge  reefs.  Por  a  while  it  surged  in  vain 
over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Alps.  Then 
rolling  back  upon  ftselif,  it  made  a  more 
successful  onslaught  upon  the  Jura,  and 
now  we  are  enveloped  in  its  moving  vwv«a. 
The  milky  sea  has  become  one  vast  dould, 
which  has  swallowed  up  the  plahi  and 
the  mountains;  observatory  and  observer. 
Wthin  this  cloud  one  may  hear  the  sheep- 
bells  ringing,  and  see  the  Sunlight  darting 
hither  and  thither.  Strange  and  fanciful 
sight  I  '    '    • 

The  Hanoverian  pianist  hisLs  gone;  tile 
family  from  Colmar  has  gone ;  a  young  girt 
and  her  brother  have'  arrived.    The^  ^  la 
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very  pretty,  and  particularly  dainty  and  ele- 
gant in  all  her  ways ;  she  seems  to  touch 
things  only  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers ; 
one  compares  her  to  an  ermine,  a  gazelle. 
But  at  the  same  time  she  has  no  interests, 
does  not  know  how  to  admire,  and  thinks 
of  herself  more  than  of  anything  else.  This 
perhaps  is  a  drawback  inseparable  from  a 
beauty  and  a  figure  which  attract  all  eyes. 
She  is,  besides,  a  townswoman  to  the  core, 
and  feels  herself  out  of  place  in  this  great 
nature,  which  probably  seems  to  her  bar- 
barous and  ill  bred.  At  any  rate  she  does 
not  let  it  interfere  with  her  in  any  way,  and 
parades  herself  on  the  mountains  with  her 
little  bonnet  and  her  scarcely  x>erceptible 
sunshade,  as  though  she  were  on  the  boule- 
vard. She  belongs  to  that  class  of  tourists 
so  amusingly  drawn  by  Topffer.  Charac- 
ter: nmve  conceit.  Country:  France. 
Standard  of  life:  fashion.  Some  clever- 
ness but  no  sense  of  reality,  no  understand- 
ing of  nature,  no  consciousness  of  the 
manifold  diversities  of  the  world  and  of  the 
right  of  life  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  follow 
its  own  way  and  not  ours. 

This  ridiculous  element  in  her  is  con- 
nected with  the  same  national  prejudice 
which  holds  Fiance  to  be  the  centre  point 
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of  the  world,  and  leads  Prenchmen  to  n^- 
lect  geography  and  languages.  The  ordi- 
nary French  townsman  is  really  deliciously 
stupid  in  spite  of  all  his  natural  cleverness, 
for  he  understands  noUiing  but  himself. 
His  pole,  his  axis,  his  centre,  his  all  is 
Paris,  —  or  even  less,  —  Parisian  manners, 
the  taste  of  the  day,  fashion.  Thanks  to 
this  organised  fetishism,  we  have  millions 
of  copies  of  one  single  origLual  pattern ;  a 
whole  people  moving  together  like  bobbins 
in  the' same  machine,  or  the  l^s  of  a  single 
corps  d^armee.  The  resiult  is  wonderful  but 
wearisome ;  wonderful  in  point  of  material 
strength,  wearisome  psychologically.  A 
hundred  thousand  sheep  are  not  more  in- 
structive than  one  sheep,  but  they  furnish 
a  hundred  thousand  times  more  wool,  meat, 
and  manure.  This  is  all,  you  may  say, 
that  the  shepherd  —  that  is,  the  master  — 
requires.  Very  well,  but  one  can  only 
maintain  breeding-farms  or  monarchies  on 
these  principles.  For  a  republic  you  must 
have  men:  it  cannot  get  on  without  indi^ 
vidualities. 

Noon. — An  exquisite  effect.  A  great 
herd  of  cattle  are  running  across  the  mead- 
ows under  my  window*  which  is  just  illumi* 
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nated  by  a  furtive  ray  of  sunshine.  The 
picture  has  a  ghostly  suddenness  and  brill- 
iancy ;  it  pierces  the  mists  which  close 
upon  it,  like  the  slide  of  a  magic  lantern. 
What  a  pity  I  must  leave  this  place  now 
that  everything  is  so  bright ! 

The  calm  sea  says  more  to  the  thoughtful 
soul  than  the  same  sea  in  storm  and  tumult. 
But  we  need  the  understanding  of  eternal 
things  and  the  sentiment  of  the  infinite  to 
be  able  to  feel  this.  The  divine  state  ipat 
excellence  is  that  of  silence  and  repose,  be- 
cause all  speech  and  all  action  are  in  them- 
selves limited  and  fugitive;  Napoleon  with 
his  arms  crossed  over  his  breast  is  more 
expressive  than  the  furious  Hercules  beat- 
ing the  air  with  his  athlete's  fists.  People 
of  passionate  texhperament  never  under- 
stand this.  They  are  only  sensitive  to  the 
enesgj  df  succession;  they  know  nothing 
of  the  energy  of  condensation.  They  can 
oiriy  be  impressed  by  acts  and  effects,  by 
noise  and  effort.  They  have  no  instinct 
6i  contemplation,  no,  sense  of  the  pure 
cause,  the  fixed  source  of  all  movement, 
4die  principle  of  all  effects,  the  centre  of  all 
light,;  which  does  not  need  to  spend  itself 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  its  own  wealth,  nor 
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to  throw  itself  into  violent  motion  to  be 
certain  of  its  own  power.  The  art  of  pas- 
sion is  sure  to  please,  but  it  is  not  the  high- 
est art ;  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  under  the 
rule  of  democracy,  the  sereiier  and  calmer 
forms  of  art  become  more  and  more  diffif- 
cult ;  the  turbulent  herd  no  longer  knows 
the  gods. 

Minds  accustomed  to  analysis  never  al- 
low objections  more  than  a  hualf-value,  be- 
cause they  appreciate  the  variable  and 
relative  elements  which  enter  in. 

A  well-govferned  mind  learns  in  time  to 
find  pleasure  in  nothing  but  the  true  and 
the  just. 

10<^  January  1868  {Eleven  p.m.)  — We 
have  had  a  philosophical  sleeting  at  the 
house  of  Edouard  Claparftde.  i*  The  ques- 
tion on  the  order  of  the  day  was  the  nature 
of  sensation.  Clapartde  pronounced  for 
the  absolute  subjectivity  of  all  experience  — 
in  other  words,  for  pure  idealism  —  which 
is  amusing  from  a  naturalist.  According 
to  him  the  eyo  alone  exists,  and  the  uni^ 
verse  is  but  a  projection  of  the  ego^  a 
phantasmagoria  which  we  ourselves  creato 
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wither  fiuspectiog  it«  l^eHe^mgaU  tbe  t)^i]i9 
ihl^^e  f^r^  Jookegpfr-on.  \  It  is  our  notim^i^on 
ivhifoh  p^jeeti^.  iteell  aa  p|M)^Qmei^p» 
Tlie  «270»  ^econtjng  to  hm^  is  f^  radiating 
f<H?ce  wWcl)i»  modified  without  ki^wing 
what  it  i9f  !tJbn>t .  modi^s  it,  imaginecf .  \%t  by 
Tiitae.4>l  tfcw  pripcipl^;  pi  cansf-lity  —  ithat 
i»toisaF<  p«r(3|duces  the  gre^t  illusion  of  the 
9)^jeaMl9e  wprW,ABLprder,/ja,tp  eja)Jaiii  itselt 
Qur,  WftWng.i^ifia,  ti^ere^^^re,  is  but  ^.  mpr? 
DOQniBftef)  dnaapi . :  'J^e  ^If  is  ^  unlpQuowQ 
wlmh.^^blrth  to  an  infinite  .number  of 
«m^(nomBi,.iby  a  fat^iity  of  its  /nature* 
Svlanoeiis  susimed/up  \Xk  the  opnaoiou^ne^s 
ttiatnoDiiilg  (exists  but, consciousness.  14 
other  wiHrdSi,:  the  intelligent  issues  from  tb-Q 
)aniDjt«Uigible  ia  ord^r  to  return  to  it,  or 
jrathertlieego  expl^s  itself  by  ^he  hypiotb^ 
esis  (^  Uie  nonrego^  wb^le  in  reality  it  is 
but  a  dream,  dreaming  itself.  We  might 
8i(y  ^witit  Scarroo  —  v.      ^ 

*  fet  je  vis  l'ombr6  d'un  esprit    '  * ' 
Qtii  tra<;^ait  Tombre  d'un  syst^me    • 
Aycc  rotobre  de  Fombre  m€me.* 

3;bia  abplltjipn  of  nature  by.  natural  scienc^ 
is  lQgi<?ft^,  ai^  it  was,  in  f^t,  l^belling's 
8taj:ting:i)Wi.t,  From  the  sjta^dp^int  of 
physiology,  nature  is  l?|it  a  necessaiy  Ulu- 
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8i6n,  a  cbnstitutional  halludtiation.  W6 
only  fescape  from  thisbewitchiiietit  by  the 
moi^al  activity  of  the  ego,  which  leels  itself 
a  oatise  and  a  fi^e  caiise,  and  which  by  its 
responsibility  breaks  the  spell  and  issues 
from  the  enchanted  circle  of  Miia.  '^ 

Maia  1  Is  she  indeed  the  tmle  godded  ? 
Hindoo  wisdom  long  ago  reigarded  '  the 
world  as  the  dream  of  Brahma.'  Must 'we 
hold'  with  Fichtefthat'it  is' the  individual 
dream  of  each  Individual  egrof  ;feveTy'fo<d 
would  then  be  a  cosmogonio  poet  producing 
the  firework  of  theimlverse  under  the  dome 
of  the  infinite.— But  why  then  give' our- 
selves such  gratuitous  trouble  to  leam  P  Itt 
our  dreams,  at  leaist,  nightmare  excepted; 
^im  toddw  Ourselves  \Vith  cottkpletie^ttbiqulty^ 
Hberty,  and  omniscience.  Are  we  then  less 
ingenious  and  inventive  awake  than  asleep  ? 

2bth  January  1868.  — It  is  -wlken  the 
outer  man  b^gin^,  to  decay  that  it  becomes 
vitally  import^i^  to  us  to  believe  in.^nuior- 
tality,  and  to  feel,  .wi^h,  the  Apostlj?  that  the 
inner  man  is  renewed  from  day  to  day.  — 
But' for' those  who  doubt  it  "and  have  nfc 
hope  of  it  ?  '  Fot  theta  the  '  remainder  of 
life  can  only  be  the  compulsorjr  disinembei*- 
ment'<}f  their  ^mall  empire, "the  gradual 
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didmamling  ol  tbeii*  being  by  ioexotible 
destiny V  'How  bard  it  is  io  bear  — thi^ 
km^dt^wn  deatk,  of  whiob  tbe  stages  ^we 
melanchblyand  tbe  end  inevitableit'  /Itiis 
eafiiy  to  see  why-  it  was  ibat  Stoicism  madn-; 
tained  tbe  right  df -  isuicide'.  —^  Wbat  is  rty 
^alliaitbl*  Has  the  uiiivetsal,  or  at  any 
Bate  the  rery  general  arid  common  doubt  of 
ibience,  invaded) me  in  my  turn?  -■  I  baVe 
defended  the  oause  of  the  •  iami6itality  of 
^e  sotd  agaiist  those  who-  questioned  it^ 
and  yet-  when  I  hav«  reduoed  them  to 
ftilebce,"!  have  scarcely  known  whether  at 
bcttom  I  was  not  4fter  all^n  their  side.  I  try 
to  do  without  hope ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
I  have  no  longer  this  strength  for  it,  and 
that,  like  <!)theriixien,il:  mast  be  mstainied 
and  'cQns6l*d'  by  a.  belief,  by  the  belief  in 
pardon  and  immortality-^ that  is  to  say,  by 
religious  belief  of  the  Christian  type. :  >  Rea^ 
sOn  and  thbught  grow  tir^dy  likiB  muscleis 
and  H^rv^.  Theiy  must  have  i  their*  aleepi 
and  this  Aleiep  is  the/reJa^iSj?  into  , the  tradi- 
tion of  childhood,  into  the  common  hope. 
Ib^t^kes-so  much  eSort  to  maintain  oneself 
in  a^  e^eeptioBal  point  of  view,  that  one 
falk'baok  into  prejudicie  bypure  exhaust 
tit>nv  juM  as  the  mail  who  stands  ind^finitelji 
fiOfways  ends  by  sinking  ita^ihe  ground  aitti 
reassuming  the  horizontal  position. 
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What  is:  to  becQAie  o£  ^  when  e^BYyUpiing 
leaves  ns^  —  health,  joy,  afCeotionSt  th^ 
teshness  o£  sensation,  lAemory,  capacity 
lor  wotky^  when  the<  sun  seems  to  us  to 
have  lost  its  warmth,  and  life  is  stripped  of 
all  its  charm  ?  What  is  to  become  of  us 
without  hope  ?  Must  we  either  harden  or 
forget  ? — There  is  but  one*  answer,  — ka^ 
close  to  duty;  Never  mind  Uia  future,  if 
only  you  have  peace  of  caQscie»cis,  if  yon 
feel  yourself  reconciled,  and  ia,  harmony 
with  the  order  of  things.  Be,  what  you 
ought  to  be ;  the  rest  is  God*s  aSau:^  It  U 
for  Him  to  know  what  is,  best,  to  take  cacs 
of  His  own  glory,  to  ensure  the  happiness 
of  what  depends  on  Him,  whether  by  an^ 
other  life  or  by  annihilation.  And  ,auppos* 
ing  that  Uiere  were  no  good  and  holy  God# 
nothing  but  universal  being,  the  law,  of  the 
all,  an  id^al  without  hypostasis  or  realityi 
duty  would  still  be  the  key  of  the  enigma^ 
the  pole-star  of  a  wandering  humanity. 

*  Pais  ce  que  dois,  adyienne  que  jKmrra.' 

.  2idth  January  1868.  --Blessed  be  childr 
hood,  which  brings  down  something  of 
heaven  into  the  midst  of  our  rough  earthli* 
ness.  These  80,000  daily  biiiths,.  of  which 
statistics  tell  us,  represent  as  it  .were  an 
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effusion.  o£  ianoo^ice  and  freshness,  i^trug* 
gling  not  only  against  the  death  of  the  race, 
but  again^  human  corruption,  and  the 
universal  gangrene  of  sin.  All  th^  good 
and. wholesome  feeling  which  is  intertwined 
with  childhood  and  the  cradle  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  providential  government  of 
the  world.  Suppress  this  life-giving  dew, 
and  human  society  would  be  scorched  and 
devastated  .by  selfish  passion.  Supposing 
that  humanity  had  been  composed  of  a 
thoasand  nuUioRS'  of  immortal  beings, 
v^asB  number  cquld  neiti^er  increase  nor 
diminish,  where  should  we  be,  and  what 
Bho«kl  we  be !  A  thousand  Umes  more 
learned,  no  doubt,  but  a  thousand  times 
more  evil.  :  There  would  have  been  a  vast 
accumulation  of  science,  but  ^11  the  virtues 
engendered  by  suffering  and  devotion  — 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  family  and  society  — 
would  have  no  existence.  And  for  this 
there  would  be  no  compensation. 

Blessed  be  childhood  for  the  good  that  it 
does,  and  for  the  good  which  it  brings 
about  carelessly  and  unconsciously,  by 
■simply  making  n^  love  it  and  letting  itself 
be  loved.  What  U^tle  of  Paradise  we  see 
i^il  on  earth  is  due.  tp  its  presence  among 
ua.    Witbo^t  fatherhood,  without  mother- 
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hood,  I  think  that  love  itself  wotdd.  not  bo 
enough  to  prevent  men  Itool  devouriiig 
efteh  other  —  men,  that  is  to  say^  such  ba 
human  passions  have  made  tdieid*  The 
angels  have  no  need  of  birth  and  deafth  as 
foundations  for  their  life,  beeauito  their  life 
ii^  heavenly.  '  • 

'  teth  F^ruary  1668.  ^  I  have  been  jfinish* 
ing  About's  Mainfroy  ^Les  MMagesde 
Pihvince).  What  subtlety,  what  clever- 
n©^.  What  vehrvBy  what  aplomb/  About  is 
ti  master  of  epithet,  of  quick  light-win^ 
saih-e.  For  all  hro  cavalier  freedom  df 
manner,  his  work  is  conceived  at  botfcom  in 
a  spirit  of  the  subtlest  irony,  and  Msde^ 
tachment  of  mind  is  so  greatlrhat  he  is  able 
td  make  sport  M  everything^'  to  mock  at 
others  and  himself,  while  all  the  time 
anrasing  himself  extremely  with  his  own 
idfeEur  and  inventions.  Thi«  is  indeed  the 
characteristic  mark,  the  common  signature, 
So  to  8]f)eak,  of  esprit  like  his. 

Irrepressible  mischief.  Indefatigable  elas* 
ticity,  a  power  of  luminous  mockery,  de- 
light in  the  perpetual  discbarge  of  innumer- 
able arrows  from  an  mexhaustible  quiver, 
the  unquenchable  latighter  of  Some  little 
earth-born  demon,  perpetual  gaiety,  and  a 
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radiant  force  of  ^gram,  —  tbere  are  aU 
these  in  the  true  humorist.  iStulH  sunt 
innumerabilesy  said  Erasmus,  the  patron 
of  all  these  dainty  mockers.  Folly,  con- 
ceit, foppery,  silliness,  affectation,  hypoc- 
risy, attitudinising  and  pedantry  of  all 
shaded,  and  in  all  forms,  everything  that 
X>03es,  prances,  bridles,  struts,  bedizens, 
and  pl\imes  itself,  everything  that  takes 
itself  seriously  and  tries  to  impose  itself  on 
mankind, '—  all  this  is  the  natural  prey  of 
the  satirist,  so  many  targets  ready  for 
his  arrows,  so .  many  victims  •  offered  to  hi$ 
attack.  And  we  all  know  how  rich  the 
world  is  in  prey  of  th-is  kind  1  An  alder- 
man's least  of  folly  is  served  up  to  him 
in  perpetuity ;  the  spectacle  of  socieiiy 
offers  him  an  endless  noce  de  Gramaoke.^ 
With  what  glee  he  raids  through  hiis 
domains,  and  what  signs  of  destrocfion 
and  massacre  mark  the  path  of  the.  sports- 
man !  His  hand  is  infallible  like  his  glance. 
The  spirit  of  sarcasm  lives  and  thrives  in 
the  midst  of  universal  vyreck ;  its  balls  are 
enchanted  and  itself  invulnerable,  and  it 
braves  rcrtaliations  and  reprisals  because 
itself  is  a  mere  flash,  a  bodiless  and  magi- 
cal nothing. 
Clever  men  will  recognise  and  tolerate 
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nothing  but  cleverness ;  every  authority 
rouses  their  ridicule,  every  superstition 
amuses  them,  every  convention  moves 
them  to  contradiction.  Only  force  finds 
favour  in  their  eyes,  and  they  have  no 
toleration  for  anything  that  is  not  purely 
natural  and  spontaneous.  And  yet  ten 
clever  men  are  not  worth  one  mMi  of 
talent,  nor  ten  men  of  talent  worth  one 
man  of  genius.  And  in  the  individual, 
feeling  is  more  than  cleverness,  reason  is 
woith  as  much  as  feeling,  and  conscience 
has  it  over  reason.  If,  then,  the  clever 
man  is  not  mockahle^  Ue  may  at  least  be 
neither  loved,  nor  considered,  nor  esteemed. 
He  may  make  himself  feared,  it  is  true, 
and  force  others  to  respect  his  indepen- 
dence ;  but  this  negative  advantage,  which 
is  the  result  of  a  negative  superiority, 
brings  no  happiness  with  it.  Cleverness  is 
serviceable  for  everything,  sufficient  for 
nothing. 

^th  March  1868.  —  Madame  —  kept  me 
to  have  tea  with  three  young  friends  of  hers 
—  three  sisters,  I  think.  The  two  youn- 
gest are  extremely  pretty,  the  dark  one  as 
pretty  as  the  blonde.  Their  fresh  faces, 
radiant  with  the  bloom  of  youth,  were  a 
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perpetual  delight  to  the  eye.  This  eleotric 
force  of  beauty  has  a  beneficent  effect  upon 
the  man  of  letters ;  it  acts  as  a  real' restora- 
tive. Sensitive,  Impressionable,  absorbent 
as  I  am,  the  neighbourhood  of  health,  of 
beauty,  of  intelligence  and  of  goodness,  ex- 
ercises a  powerful  influence  upon  my  whole 
being ;  and  in  the  same  way  I  am  troubled 
and  affected  just  as  easily  by  the  presence 
near  me  of  troubled  lives  or  diseased  souls. 

Madame said  of  me  that  I  must  be 

*  superlatively  f  emiiiine '  in  all  my  percep- 
tions. This  ready  sympathy  and  sensitive- 
ness is  the  reason  of  it.  If  I  had  but 
desired  it  ever  so  little,  I  should  h'ave  had 
the  magical  clairvoyance  0!  the  somnambu- 
list, and  could  have  reproduced  in  myself  a 
number  of  strange  phenomena.  I  know  it, 
but  I  have  always  been  on  my  guard  against 
it,  whether  from  indifference  o^  from  pru- 
dence. When  1  think  of  the  intuitions  of 
every  kind  which  have  come  to  me  since 
my  youth,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  lived 
a  multitude  of  lives.  Every  characteristic 
individuality  shapes  itself  ideally  in  me,  or 
rather  moulds  me  for  the  moment  into  its 
own  image ;  and  I  have  only  to  turn  my 
attention  upon  myself  at  such  a  time  to  be 
able  to  understand  a  new  mode  of  being,  a 
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new  phase  of  humaji  nsMture.  Iji  this, way 
X  have  been,  turn  by  turn,  mathematician, 
musician,  savanf,  monk,  child,  or  mother. 
In  these  states  of  universal  sympathy  I 
have  even  seemed  to  myself  sometimes  to 
enter  into  the  condition  of  the  animal  or 
the  plant,  and  even  of  an  individual  animal, 
of  a  given  plant.  This  faculty  of  ascending 
and  descending  metamorphosis,  this  power 
of  simplifying  or  of  adding  to  one's  individ.- 
uality,  has  sometimes  astounded  my  friends, 
even  the  most  subtle  of  them.  It  has  to  do 
no  doubt  with  the  extreme  facility  which  I 
have  for  impersonal  and  objective  thoi^t^ 
and  t;his  again  ^counts  ior  the  di^cul|^ 
which  I  feel  in  realising  my  oym  individu- 
ality, in  being  ^mply  one  man  having  his 
proper  number  and  ticket.  To  withdraw 
within  my  own  individual  limits  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  strange,  arbit^ry,  and  con- 
ventional process.  I  seein  to  my^lf  to  be  a 
mere  conjuror's  apparatus,  an  instaTune^t 
of  vision  and  perception,  9.  person  wi^out 
personality,  a  subject  without  any  deter>- 
mined  inaividuality  —  an  instance,  to  sjpeak 
technically,  of  pure '  determinability '  —  and 
*  formability,'  —  and  therefore  I  cap  only 
resign  myself  with  difficulty  to  play  the 
purely  arbitrary  pajrt  ,0^  a  privatCi  citizen, 
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Insedbed  upbn  the  roll  of  a  p&rticnular,  iixmk 
or. a  particular  country.  la  action i I  feel 
m^elf  out  oi  place ;  my  true  mUdeiK  is  can*- 
templati(m.  Pure  virtuality .  aad  iKearf ect 
equilibritun  -^in  these  I  aiti  modt  at  home. 
Thece  I  feel  myself  free^^disintedrested,  and 
sovereign,  nils' it  a^call^t  a  temptation  ? , 

It  represents  perhaps  theaosciHationbet 
tween  the  two  geniuses,  the  Greek  and  the 
Bbman^^  the:  eastern  and  theweatem^  the 
aocienti  and  the  Christian,  or  the  struggle 
between  .the  two  ideals,  that  of  liberty  and 
that  of  holiness.  ^Liberty  raises  us  to  the 
god^ ;  holiness  proStnubes.  us  on  the  grounds 
ActloBt limits  us ;  whereas  in:  the  state  of 
oontetaplation  we  are  endlessly  expansive. 
Will' localises  us ;  thought  unlversalises  us. 
liy.  BduL  \«^ers  between  half  a  dozen  an-» 
tagohistic  general  conceptions,  because  it  is 
re^nsive.  tb  all  the  great  instincts  of  hu- 
nUkn  nature,  and  its  aspiration  is  to  the  ab-* 
solute,  wliicii  is:only  to  be  reached  through 
a  succession  of  contraries.  .  It  has  taken  me 
a^gveat  deal  of  time  to  understand  myself ^ 
alnd  I  frequently  fikid  myself  beginning  oTer 
again  the  study  of  the  oft-solved  problem, 
«o  difficult  is  it  for  us  to  maintain  any  fixed 
point  within  us.  I  love,  everything,  and 
detest  one  thing  <t}nly.«-ft^  hc^ess  im^ 
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prteohm^t  of  my  being^iwithiii  a  -Single 
Arbit^ry  Ibrm,  even  were  it  (diosen  toy  my- 
self. Liberty  for  the  inner  man  is  tiien  the 
strongest  of  my  pas8iond-^p^rhs4}s  iny  only 
passion:  ^  Is  such  a  passion  lawful  ?  It  has 
been  my  haMt  to  think  so,  but  interoiit^ 
tently^  by 'fits  and  starts.  I  lun  not  per- 
f  ectty  sure  of  it. 

nth  March  1868.  —  Women  wish  to  be 
loved  without  a  why  or  a  wherefore;  not 
because  they  are  pretty,  or  good,  or  well 
bred,  or  graceful,  or  intelligent,  but  be^ 
cause  they  are  themselves.  All  analysis 
seems  to  them  to  imply  a  loss  of  coinsidera* 
tion,  a  subordination  of  their  peisonality  to 
something  which  dominates  £uid  measured 
it.  They  will  have  none  of  it ;  and  theUt 
instinct  is  just.  As  soon  as  we  can  give  a 
reason  for  a  feeling  we  are  no  longer  under 
the  spell  of  it;  we  appreciate,  we  weighs 
we  are  free,  at  least  in  principle.  Love 
must  always  remain  a  fascination,  a  witch4 
ery,  if  the  empire  of  woman  is  to  endure. 
Once  the  mystery  gone,  the  power  goesi  with 
it.  Love  must  always  seem  to  us  indivisH 
ble,  insoluble,  superior  to  all  analysis,  if  it 
is  to  preserve  that  appearance  of  infinity, 
oi  something  supernatural  and  miraculous, 
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frindtk  makes  its  chief  beauty.  The  majoiv 
ity  of  beings  despise  what  they  imderstand, 
and  bow  only  before  the  taexplicable.  The 
feminine  triumph  par  excellence  is  to  con- 
vict of  obscurity  that  virile  intelligence 
which  makes  so  much  pretence  to  enlight^ 
enmekit.  And  when  a  woman  inspires  love, 
it  is  then  especially  that  she  enjoys  this 
proud  triumph.  —  I  admit  that  her  exulta^ 
tion  has  tts  grounds.  Still,  it  seems  to 
me' that  love — true  and  profound  love-^ 
i^ould  be  a  source  of  light  and  calm,  a  re- 
ligion and  a  revelation,  in  which  there  is  no 
place  left  for  the  lower  victories  of  vanity. 
Great  souls  care  only  for  what  is.  great^  and 
to  tlie  spirit  which  hovers  in  the  sight  of 
the  Infinite,  any  sort  of  artifice  seems  a 
<tisgfaceful  puerility. 

Wth  March  1868.  — What  we  call  little 
things  are  merely  the  eauses  of  great 
things;  they  are  the  beginning,  the  embryo, 
audit  is  the  point  of  departure  which,  gen- 
erally speaking,  decides  the  whole  future 
of  an  existence.  One  single  black  speck 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  gangrene^  of  a 
storm,  of  a  revolution.  From  one  insig- 
Bificaiit  misunderstanding  hatred  and  sepsu* 
ration  inay  finally  issue^     An   enormqns 
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sFalftDche  begins  by  the-  dieplaeemeet  kA 
Okie  atom^  and  tiheobndagration  of  a  ibown 
by  the  fall  of  a  matohw  Almost  every tbing 
eomes  from  almoflt  BOthing^  one  might 
think.  It  iis  omly  the  first  crystallisation 
which  is  the  affair  of  mind;  the  oltiiBate 
aggregation  is  the,  affair,  ol  mass^'  of  atteac^ 
tion,  of  acquired  momentum,  of  mechanical 
acoeleraticm.  fiist(»ry,  like  nature,  illusr 
tratesifop  ub  the  apptieation  of  the  law;  ol 
inertia'  sLnd  agglomeration  which  i»  puib 
lightly  in  the  proveirb,  ^Nothing  succeeds 
like  success.^  Find  the  right  point,  at  starts 
ing ;  strike  stiraight,  begin:  well ;  everything 
depends  on  it..  Or  more  simply  stiD,— ^pro- 
vide yourself  withigood  luck,  ^ — for  accident 
plays  a^astipart  in  human  affairs.  •  Those 
who  have  succeeded  most  in  this-worki 
(Napoleon  or  Bismarck)  confess  it ;  calcu- 
lation is  not/  with^t  its  uaes,  but  ohaaice 
makes  mock  ^f  calculation,  and  the  result 
of  a  pdanned  oombiaation  is  in  no  Wise  pro^ 
portioiial  to  its  merit.  Prom  thesu^rw 
natural  pohit  of  view  people  «ay:  *This 
ohanee,  asyoti  call  it,  is,  in  reality,  .the 
action  of-  providence.  Man  nlay  give '  himt 
self  what  trouble  he  will,  ^-^  God  leads-  him 
all  the  same;^  Only,  unfortunately^  this 
supposed  intervention  as  often  aa.itot  enos 
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in  the  defeat  of  zeal,  virtue,  and  devotion, 
and  the  saocess  of  etitne^  stupidity,  and 
selfishness.  Poor,  sorely-tried  Faith  1  She 
has  but  one  way  out  of  the  diflftculty  —  the 
word  Mystery  I — It  is  in  the  origins  of 
things  that  the  great  uecacet  of  destiny  lies 
hidden,  although  the  breathless  sequence 
of  after  events  has  often  many  surprises 
for  us  too.  So  that  at  first  sight  history 
seems  to  us  accident  and  confusion ;  looked 
at  for  the  second  time,  it  seems  to  us  logical 
and  necessary ;  looked  at  for  the  third  time, 
it  appears  to  us  a  mixture  of  necessity  and 
liberty ;  on  the  fourth  examination  we 
scarcely  know  what  to  think  of  it,  for  if 
force  is  the  source  of  right  and  chance  the 
origin  of  force,  we  come  back  to  onr  first 
explanation,  only  with  a  heavier  heart  than 
when  we  began. 

Is  Democritus  right  after  all  ?  Is  Chance 
the  foundation  of  everything^  all  laws  being 
but  the  imaginations  of  our  reason,  which, 
itself  bom  of  accident,  has  a  certain  power 
of  self-deception  and  of  inventing  laws 
which  it  believes  to  be  real  and  6bjeotive, 
just  as  a  man  who  dreams  eft  a  meal  thinks 
that  he  is  eating,  while  in  reality  there  is 
neither  table  nor  food  nor  guest  nor  ndur- 
ishnieftt  9    Everything  goes  on  as  if  there 
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were  order  and  reason  and  logic  in  the 
world,  while  in  reality  everything  is  fortui- 
tous, accidental,  and  apparent.  The  uni- 
yerse  is  but  the  kaleidoscope  which  ixuma 
within  the  mind  of  the  so-called  thinking 
being,  who  is  himself  a,  curiosity  without  a 
cause,  an  accident  conscious  of  the  great 
accident  around  him,  and  who  amuses  him^ 
self  with  it  so  long  as  .the  phenomenon  of 
his  vision  lasts.  Science  is  a  lucid  madness 
occupied  in  tabulating  its  own  necessary 
hallucinations.  — llie  philosopher  laughs, 
for  he  alone  escapes  being  dupedr  while  he 
sees  other  men  the  victims  of  persi^nt 
illusion.  He  is  like  some  mischievous  spec- 
tator of  a  ball  who  has  cleverly  taken  all 
the  strings  from  the  violins,  and  yet  sees 
musicians  and  dancers  moving  and  pirouet- 
ting before  him  as  though  the  music  were  still 
going  on.  Such  an  experience  would  de- 
light him  as  proving  that  the  universal  St, 
Vitus'  dance  is  also  nothing  but  an  aberra^ 
tion  of  the  inner  consciousness,  and  that 
the  philosopher  is  in  the  right  of  it  as 
against  the  general  credulity.  Is  it  not  even 
enough  simply  to  shut  one's  ears  in  a  ball- 
room, to  believe  oneself  in  a  mad-house  ? 

The  multitude  of  religions  on  the  earth 
must  have  very  much  the  same  effefi^  upon 
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the  man  who  has  kilted  the  religious  idea 
in  himself.  Bat  it  is  a  dangerous  attempt, 
thia  repudiation  of  the  eommon  law  of  the 
race -^  this  elaim  'to  be  in  t^e  right,  as 
against  all  the  world. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  philosophic  i^ffers 
forget  themselves  for  others.  Why  shbnJd 
they  ?  Self-deyotion  is  a  serious  things  and 
seriousness  would  be  inconsistent  with  their 
rdle  of  mockery.  To  be  unselfish  we  must 
k)ve ;  to  love  we  must  believe  in  the  reality 
of  what  we  love;  we  must  know  how  to 
suffer,  howto  fwget  ourselves,  how  to  yield 
fturselvesup,  —  in  a  word,  how  to  be  serious 
A  spirit  of  incessant  mockery  means  abso^ 
lute  isolation ;  it  is  the  sign  of  a  thorough- 
going egotism.  If  we  wish  to  do  good  to 
men  we  must  pity  and  not  despise  them^ 
We  mustlea^n  to  say  of  them,  not  *  What 
fools ! '  but  »  What  unfortunates  I '  The 
pessimist  or  the  ^N^ihilist  seems  to  me  less 
cold  a»d  icy  Uian  the  mocking  atbeisl.  He 
reminds  me  of  the  sombre  words  of-  Abas- 
v6rus:—  .  ..       ; 

'  Yens  qui  manqnee  de  charity, 
Tremiblez  It  moo  supplice  etrange: 
Ce  n'est  point  isa  divinite,  . 
C'est  rhumanit^  que  Dieii  yenge  I '  *^ 
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It  is  better  to  be  lost  than  te  be  saved  all 
atone ;  and  it  is  a  wrong  to  one's  kind  to 
wish  to  be  wise  without  making  others 
share  onr  wisdom.  It  is^  besidee^  an  illu>- 
sion  to  suppose  that  suoh  a  pirtyiiege  is 
possible,  when  everything  proves  the  soli- 
darity of  individuals,  and  when  no  one  can 
think  at  all  except  by  means  of  the  general 
store  of  thought,  accumulated  smd  refined 
by  centuries  of  cullivation  and  experience. 
Absolute  individualism  is  an  absurdity.  A 
man  may  be  isolated  in  his  own  particular 
and  temporary  milieu,  but  every  one  of  our 
thoughts  or  feelings  finds,  has  found,  and 
will  find,  its  echo  in  humanity.  Such  an 
echo  is  immense  and  far-resounding  in  the 
case  of  those  representative  men  who  have 
been  adopted  by  great  fractions  of  human- 
ity as  guides,  revealers,  and  refonners  ;  but 
it  exists  for  everybody.  Every  sincere 
utterance  of  the  soul,. every  testimony  faith* 
fully  borne  to  a  personal  conviction,  is  of 
use  to  some  one  and  some  thing*  even  when 
you  know  it  not,  and  when  your  jnoutii  is 
stopped  by  violence,  or  the  noose  tightens 
round  your  neck.  A  word  spoken  to  some 
one  preserves  an  indestructible  influence, 
just  as  any  movement/  whatever  may  be 
metamorphbsfed,  but  hot  undone.  —  Here, 
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-tttcni^  Is  III  reaaon  for  not  mocking,  lor,  not 
being  silent,  for  affirming,  for.  acting.  We 
must  have  faith  in  troth ;  we  must  seek  the 
true  and  spread  it  al»oad ;  fre  must  lore 
men  and  serve  them. 

9th  April  1866. — I  have  been  spend- 
ing three  hours  over  Lotze^s  big  volume 
(df^esehicfUe  der  Aesthetik  in  DeutscMand). 
It  beginsi  attractively,  but  the  attraction 
wanto,  and  by  the  end  I  viras  very  tired  of. 
it.  Why?  Becanse  the  noise  of  a  mill- 
wheel  SMids  one  to  sleep,  and  these  pages 
without  paragraphs^  these*  interminable 
chapters,  and  this  incessant  dialectical 
clatter,  affect  me  as  though  I  were  listening 
to  a  word-mill.  I  end  by  yawning  like  any 
simple  non-philosophical  mortal  in  the  face 
of  all  this  heaviness  and  pedantry.  Erudi- 
tion, and  evea  thought,,  are  not  everything. 
An  occasional  touch  of  esprit,  a  little 
sharpness  of  phrase,  a  little  vivacity,  imagi- 
nation, and  grace,  would  spoil  neither. 
Do  these  pedantic  books  leave  a  single 
image  or  formula,  a  single  new  or  striking 
fact  behind  them  in  the  memory,  when  one 
puts  them  down  ?  No ;  nothing  but  con- 
fusion and  fatigue.  •  Oh  for  clearness, 
terseness,  brevity  I    Diderot,  Voltaire,  and 
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even  Oaliani  I  A  short  article:  by  Samte- 
Beuve,  Scherer,  Benan^  Victor  Cherbulie^, 
gives  one  more  pleasure,  and. makes  one 
think  and  reflect  more,  than  a  th(»isand  of 
these  heavy  German  pages,  stuffed  to  the 
brim,  and  showing  rather  the  work  itself 
than  its  results.  The  Germans  gather  fuel 
for  the  pile :  it  is  the  French  who  kindle  it. 
For  heaven's  sake,  spare. me  your  lacubra- 
itions ;  give  me  facts  or  ideas.  Keep  your 
.  vats,  your  must^  your  dregs,  in  the  bade* 
ground.  What  I  a^  is  vnne  —  vnne  which 
^will  sparkle  in  the  glassy  and  stimulate  in- 
telligence instead  of  wei^iing  it  down. 
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NOTES. 

{A  few  of  th/t  following  notet  are  iranskUed  J>rom 
the  French  edition  of  the  JowmeU.] 

1.  P.  3.  — Amiel  left  Geneva  for  Paris  and 
Berlin  in  April  1843,  the  preceding  year,  1841- 
42,  having  been  spent  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

2.  P.  7.  —  Angelas  Bfleeiuss  otherwise  Jo- 
hannes  Scheffler,  Ike  Qenniii  seventeenth^Kjenp 
tury  hymn-writer,  whose  tender  and  mystipal 
verses  have  been  popularised  in  England  by 
Miss  Wihkworth's  translations  in  the  Lt^ra 
Germanica, 

3.  P.  17.  —  Of  these  Marheineke,  Neander, 
And  Lacbmann  had  been  lecturing  at  Berlin 
during  Amiel's  residence  there.  The  Danish 
dramatic  poet  Oelehschlager  and  the  Swedish 
writer  Tegner  were  among  the  Scandinavian 
men  of  letters  with  whom  he  made  acquaint- 
ance during  his  tour  in  Sweden  and  Denmark 
in  1845.  He  probably  came  across  the  Swe4- 
ish  historian  Geijer  on  the  same  occaslpn. 
Schelling  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  men- 
tioned a  little  lower  down,  were  also  still 
holding  sway  at'  Berlin  when  he-  has  ft  qtu- 
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dent.  There  is  an  interesting  description  in 
one  of  his  articles  on  Berlin,  published  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Oenevef  of  a  Uni- 
versity ceremonial  there  in  or  about  1847,  and 
of  the  effect  produced  on  the  student's  youn^ 
imagination  by  tttekigh^oi  half  the  leaders 
of  European  research  gathered  into  a  single 
Eoom.  He  saw  Schlosser,  the  yet^-an  histo- 
rian, at  Heidelberg  at  the  ^nd  of  1843. 

4.  P.  22.  — Arnold  puge,  bom  in  1803,  died 
at  Brighton  in  1880,  principal  editor  of,  thp 
Hallischet  afterwards  the  Deutsche  Jahrbucher 
(1838-43) ,  in  which  Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer,  and 
Louis  F^nerbach  w«Qt«.  .He  was  a  mem^r  of 
the  Parliament  of*  Fran^ort. 

5.  P.  37.  —Compare  Clougt^s  lines — 

« "Where  are  the  greil;  whdm  thou  wonld'tt  wi^  to 

praise  thee  ? 
Where  are  the  pure,  whom  thou  would'st  cbooie  to 

loveth^e? 
Where  are  the  brave,  U>  atand  aqpwwe  abovt  tiiee, 
Wboete  hlg^  cpivmimda  would  «heer,  whose,  chid- 

lugs  raise; thee  ? 
Seek,  seeker,. iu  thyself;  pubmit  to  find 
In  the  stones,  bread,  and  life  in  the  blank  mind.* 

6.  P.  44.  —  Christian  Frederick  KrailSe,  died 
1832,'  Hegel's  younger  contemjporaky,  and  the 
duthor  of  a  systeni  whibh  he  called  panenthe- 

zsm,  —  Amiel  alludes  to  it  later  on. 

It 

7.  P.  42k  -^  A  village  near  Qeneva.    , 
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8.  P«  61.  --*The  slhisfoiiB  in^this  "pfts^e  kre 
to  Td|>ffer's  HUest  kn^wn^books^r-Le  Pr^byi- 
i^  and  La  BibliotfUque  de  mon^OncU^thiii 
airy  chroiiicle  of  a  hundred  romantio  or  viva- 
cious  nothings  which  has  the  young  student 
Jules  tor  its  bentte.        '  T- ' 

9.  P;  53.  —  JacoblJ&Iy's^  CelWrter,  !Prbf fessOT 
bi '  theology  at  the  Academy  of  Oenfeva,  stnd 
son  of  the  pastor  of  Satigny  mentione<I  iii 
M^d;?i|me  d^  8ta^Ji'p,^'4Z^cmapn^, 

10.  P.  118.  —  Qeeckiehte  der  PoeHe,  by  Ro- 
senkrantZ)  the  flupi!  a«id  biographer  of  Hegel. 

U.  P.  136. — Also  a  yil^age  in  *tiie  neigh; 
bourhood  of  Geneva.    ,, 

12.  P.  161*  —  The  •  welUknown  Qenerese 
preacher  and  writer,  Ernest  Naville,  the  son 
of  a  Genevese  pastot;  was  bofn  in  1816,  be- 
came Professor  at  the  Academy  of  Geneva  in 
1844,  lost  his  post  after  the  Kevolution  of  1846» 
and,  except  for  a  short  ^^terval  jn  1860,  has 
since  then  held  no  official  position.  His 
eoBvseB  of  ttheologioalleotnres,  delivlered'  at 
ialenrala  from  1859onward8v  were  an  extraor^- 
dinaty  soooess.'  They  were  at»  finrstt  confined 
to  menohlyy  and  ai»Midieiioe  of  2000  persons 
tometiimesiafldembled  to  bear  them.  To  Htera- 
tore  heis.miiio]y  juiown  as  the  editor  of  Maine 
deiBiJrttn'*  Journal.  /'         '        > 
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13.  P»  171. -H- Joseph  Goerres,  a  Gertnau  mya 
tic  and  disciple  of  Sehelling.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  Mythengesehichte  def 
A8iati»chen  Welt,  and  ChristUohe  Mygtik, 

14.  P.  187. —The  following  passage  from 
Sainte-Beuve  may  be  taken  as  a  kind  of 
answer^  ,by  anticipation  to  this  accusation, 
which  Amie^l  bripgs  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  the  Journal :  — 

*  Toute  nation  livr^  k  elle-mdmA  feft  4  ion  i(t6)pte 
g^nie  se  fait  une  critique  litt^raire  qui  y  est  con- 
forme.  La  Fkranoe  en  son  beau  terape  a  en*  la 
rienn^,  qui  ne  reaaembl^  ni  i  celle  4e  TAUemagne 
ni  k  celle  de  lei  autres  Toisini ;  —  un  peu  plus  auper- 
flcielle,  dira-t-on; — Je,  ne  le  crois  paa:  mais  plus 
vlve,  bioids'cbarg^e  d'^rudition,  moii^B  tb^orique  e( 
■yst^matique,  plus  conflante  au  sentiment  imtn^iat 
du  goAt.  Un  peu  de  chuque  chose  et  rien  de  Ven- 
MembUi  4  la  Franeai$e^'  teHe^it  ladevis^^deMbn- 
taigne  et  telle  est  aussl  la  devise  ^de  la  critique 
fran9aise.  Nous  ne  sorame^  pas  syntJUtiqueSt 
comme  diraieiit  les  All^qaands;.  le  mot  meme  n'est 
pas  fran^aif).  L'imagination  de  detail  nous  sufiit. 
Montaigne,  La  Fontaine,  Madame  de  S^vign6,  sont 
volontiers  nos  livres  de  chevet.* 

The  French  critic  .then  goes  on  to  giTe  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  authors  and  the  books, 
'  qui.  out  pen  a-  peu  form^  comme  notre  rhdto- 
fique.'  French  eriticiam  of  the  old  character- 
istic kind  rests  ultimately  upon  the  minute  asd 
delicate  knowledge  of  a  few  Greek  and  lAtin 
classics.    Arnauld,  3oileau,  Fenelon,  Bc^io, 
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rBi^ivieJils,  Voltaire,  La'  Hfupb,  Marmontel, 
DelilleyiFoiillaBes^aiul  Chateadbriand  in  one 
aspect,  are  the  typical  names  of  this,  tradition, 
the  creators  :md  mniiitaiiirrs  of  this  comnioii 
literary  fondj^,  thb  *  Hortt^  «te  circolatioti  cou- 
miite  a  Tusag*?  dea  gQi\^  iustrHits.  J'avoiiH 
ma  fttihlease  :  nous  »ouimes  devenus  bleu  pliia 
foTts  dftiig  la  diHsertatlon  eradile,  maiB  j^aurait* 
an  t^teruel  vfgrfX  poxir  eeiie  moyeuno  ct  plus 
libre  habitude  litteraire  qui  laissait  k  VlmtLgi- 
nation  tout  sou  eapaeii  et  k  resprit  tout  sou 
jeu;  qui  formal t  H»e  atmosphere  aiiiue  et 
fadlfr  oti  le  talent  rest  pi  rait  et  so  mfjavait  h 
aon  ^^ :  cptte  arinoBiibere*lti,  jo  ne  la  trouve 
pjus^  et  je  la  regrette.'  —  iChattait-briand  et 
wti  Groupe  Lit{t?t'i\ir<.\  vol.  i.  p*  311.) 

The  f qllQwing  pens^^  of  La  Brayer%  applies 
to  the  second  half  of  Ainiel'9  criticism  of  the 
French' mind:  'If  you  wish  to  travel  in  the 
Inferno  or  the  Paradiso  you  mast  take  other 
guides/  eto.^-^ 

'Un  homm^  n^  <Qbr^tieQ  et  Francois  Belrouve 
coQtiaint  daD/S'  la  aatyre ;  lea  graqda  aujeta  lul  «ont 
d^fendus,  il  lea  entame  quelquefoia,  et  ae  d^tourne 
eDBui£e,«mrr  df^  fieUtea  cboaea  qu'il  relive  par:  la 
beaut^  de  aon  g^nie  et  de  aon  atyla.''—  (jDtf^.  CariiCr 
t^rea,  etc.,  •  Des  Outrages  de  V Esprit.*) 

'  16: '  p.  223.  —The  Vouache'is  the  hill  ^hicl^ 
bounds  the  horizon  of  Geneva  to  the  south- 

IB.' '  •?.'  229.  —  The  saying  of  Pascal's  fillu^e^ 
to  TtdMitHe^em^es,  Art:  xi.  No.  lOl  'A  mesure 
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qu'on  a  plus  d'leqktitoki  tronvte'  (iVL*il  y  u  pktis 
d'hommeSiOrigmaux.  >  Les  gensdu  commun  ne 
trou^ent  pas  de. difference  entre  ies  bommes.* 

17.  r.  ■Jb2.-'*niA  Mutter*^ sax  allusion  to 
a  sirangi^  and  euigmatical^  but  very  eifectivei, 
co»eeptiim  iu  FauH  (?art  II.  ^ct  I.  Scene  v.)- 
iMe  MilUer  are  the  prototypes^  ^he  abstract 
forma,  the  generative, ideas,  o|  things.  *S^e 
seha  dioli  iiicbt,  denn  Sc^emep  sptm  sie  nvir-' 
Goeibe  borrowed  the, term  from  a  parage  of 
piutarch'Bf  but  he  ha&  made  th^  idea  bfUf 
t*latonk,  half  Jeg^nd^ry.  Amiel,  howevQiv 
see  ma  ratber  to  have  in.Jtiis  miod  Faust's 
speeob  in  i^eeue  vii.  than  the,  speech  of  Mephi% 
iopheles  ill  St^eue  V, —  ,  >    .     > 

*  In  eu«em  Namen,  Mlitt^r,  di^  ibr  ibrolit  '      '  ^ 
Ira  Grlinzcnlosen,  ei^g  einsam  wobnt, 
Uod  doeb  gesellig4    Euer  Haiipt  iimBcbwAbeii 
Des  Lebeos  Bikler,  regaara,  obbe  Lftbes. 
Was  einmal  war,  in  aUem  Glanz  und  Sebein, 
£■  regt  sicb  dort ;  denn  ea  will  ewig  sein. 
Uud  ibr  vertbeih  eg,  flillgfewaltige  MScbte, 

Zum  Zelt  des  Tages,  zum  Gewolfder  Nkcbte.* 

.1  •     ••  ' 

18.  P.  286.-^Wei8senstein  Is  ft  High  point 
in  the  Jura,  above  Soleui^. 

19.  P.  292.  — Edouard  aaparede,  a  Qpne- 
Vese  natutalist,  born  1832,  died  1871. 

20.  P.  299.— J^oce  de  Oamache  =  *  repas  tr^ 
fiomptueux.' — J^ittr^.  Th^  aUusiofx,  of  ^iir^, 
is  to  po^i.  Quixote,  Part  ^.  cap.  xji,^*f)qndQ 
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se  cuentan  las  bodas  de  Camacho  el  rico,  con 
el  suceso  de  Basilio  el  pobre/ 

21.  P.  309.  —  The  quotation  is  from  Quinet's 
Aha8v4rus  (first  published  1833) ,  that  strange 
Wclt-gedichtt  which  the  author  himself  de- 
scribed as  '  I'histoire  du  monde,  de  Dieu  dans 
le  monde,  et  enfin  du  doute  dans  le  monde/ 
and  which,  with  Faust,  probably  suggested 
the  unfinished  but  in  many  ways  brilliant 
performance  of  the  young  Spaniard,  £spron* 
ceda,— j&Z  Diablo  Mundo. 
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AMIEL'S  JOURNAL. 
VOL.  n. 

[Where  no  other  name  is  mentioned,  Geneva  U  :*> 
be  understood  as  the  author's  place  of  residence.] 

llth  April  1868  {Mornex  sur  Saleve). — 
I  left  town  in  a  great  storm  of  wind,  which 
was  raising  clouds  of  dust  along  the  sub- 
urban roads,  and  two  hours  later  I  found 
myself  safely  installed  among  the  moun- 
tains, just  like  last  year.  I  think  of  stay- 
ing a  week  here.  .  .  .  The  sounds  of  the 
village  are  wafted  to  my  open  window, 
barkings  of  distant  dogs,  voices  of  women 
at  the  fountain,  the  songs  of  birds  in  the 
lower  orchards.  The  green  carpet  of  the 
plain  is  dappled  by  passing  shadows  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  clouds ;  the  landscape  has 
the  charm  of  delicate  tint  and  a  sort  of 
languid  grace.  Already  I  am  full  of  a 
sense  of  wellbeing,  I  am  tasting  the  joys  of 
that  cofatemplative  state  in  which  the  soul, 
issuing  from  itself,  becomes  as  it  were  the 
I 
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soul  of'  a  country  or  a  landscape,  and  feels 
living  within  it  a  multitude  of  lives.  Here 
is  no  more  resistance,  negation,  blame; 
everything  is  affirmative;  I  feel  myself  in 
harmony  with  nature  and  with  surround- 
ings, of  which  I  seem  to  myself  the  ex- 
pression. The  heart  opens  to  the  immensity 
of  things.  This  is  what  I  love !  Nam  mihi 
res,  non  me  rebus  submiUere  conor, 

12th  April  1868  (Easter  Day)^  Mornex, 
Eight  A.M.  — The  day  has  opened  solemnly 
and  religiously.  There  is  a  tinkling  of 
bells  from  the  valley :  even  the  fields  seem 
to  be  breathing  forth  a  canticle  of  praise.  — 
Humanity  must  have  a  worship,  and,  all 
things  considered,  is  not  the  Christian  wor- 
ship the  best  amongst  those  which  have 
existed  on  a  large  scale  ?  The  religion  of 
sin,  of  repentance,  and  reconciliation — the 
religion  of  the  new  birth  and  of  eternal 
life  —  is  not  a  religion  to  be  ashamed  of. 
In  spite  of  all  the  aberrations  of  fanaticism, 
all  the  superstitions  of  formalism,  all  the 
ugly  superstructures  of  hypocrisy,  all  the 
fantastic  puerilities  of  theology,  the  Gospel 
has  modified  the  world  and  consoled  man- 
kind. Christian  humanity  is  not  much 
better  than  Pagan  humanity,  but  it  would 
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be  much  worse  without  a  religion,  and 
without  thia  religion.  Every  religion  pro- 
poses an  ideal  and  a  model ;  the  Christian 
ideal  is  sublime,  and  its  Inodel  of  a  divine 
beaut|r.  We  may  hold  aloof  from  the 
churches,  and  yet  bow  ourselves  before 
Jesus.  We  may  be  suspicious  of  the  clergy, 
and  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
cateohiBms,  and  yet  love  the  Holy  and  the 
Just,  who  came  to  save  and  not  to  curse. 
Jesus  win  always  supply  us  with  the  best 
criticism  of  Christianity,  and  when  Chris- 
tianity has  passed  away  the  religion  of 
Jesus  will  in  all  probability  survive.  After 
Jesus  as  Gk>d  we  shall  come  back  to  faith  in 
the  God  of  Jesus. 

P(ve  o^clotk  P.M. — I  have  been  for  a  long 
walk  through  C^«argues,  Eseri,  and  the 
Yves  woods,  returning  by  the  Pont  du 
Loup.  The  weather  was  cold  and  gray.  — 
A  great  popular  merrymaking  of  some  sort, 
with  its  multitude  of  blouses,  and  its  drums 
and  flfes,  has  been  going  on  riotously  for 
an  hour  under  my  window.  The  crowd  has 
sung  a  number  of  songs,  drinking  songs, 
ballads,  romances,  but  all  more  or  less 
heavy  and  ugly.  The  muse  has  never 
touched  our  country  people,  and  the  Swiss 
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race  is  not  graceful  even  in  its  gaiety. 
A  bear  in  high  spirits — this  is  what  one 
thinks  of.  The  poetry  it  produces  too  is  des- 
perately vulgar  and  commonplace.  Why  ? 
In  the  first  place,  because,  in  spite  of  tiie 
pretences  of  our  democratic  philosophies, 
the  classes  whose  backs  are  bent  with  man- 
ual labour  are  aesthetically  inferior  to  the 
others.  In  the  next  place,  because  our  old 
rustic  peasant  poetry  is  dead,  and  the  peas- 
ant, when  he  tries  to  share  the  music  or  the 
poetry  of  the  cultivated  classes,  only  suc- 
ceeds in  caricaturing  it,  and  not  in  copying 
it.  Democracy,  by  laying  it  down  that 
there  is  but  one  class  for  all  men,  has  in 
fact  done  a  wrong  to  everything  that  is  not 
first-rate.  As  we  can  no  longer  without 
offence  judge  men  according  to  a  certain 
recognised  order,  we  can  only  compare 
them  to  the  best  that  exists,  and  then  they 
naturally  seem  to  us  more  mediocre,  more 
ugly,  more  deformed  than  before.  If  the 
passion  for  equality  potentially  raises  the 
average,  it  really  degrades  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  individuals  below  their  former 
place.  There  is  a  progress  in  the  domain 
of  law  and  a  falling  back  in  the  domain  of 
art.  And  meanwhile  the  artists  see  multi- 
plying  before   them  their  bete-noire,  the 
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bourgeois,  the  Philistine,  the  presumptuous 
ignoramus,  the  quack  who  plays  at  science, 
and  the  feather-brain  who  thinks  himself 
the  equal  of  the  intelligent. 

*  Commonness  will  prevail,'  as  De  Can- 
doUe  said  in  speaking  of  the  graminaceous 
plants.  The  era  of  equality  means  the  tri- 
umph of  mediocrity.  It  is  disappointing, 
but  inevitable ;  for  it  is  one  of  time's  re- 
venges. Humanity,  after  having  organised 
itself  on  the  basis  of  the  dissimilarity  of 
individuals,  is  now  organising  itself  on  the 
basis  of  their  similarity,  and  the  one  exclu- 
sive principle  is  about  as  true  as  the  other. 
Art  no  doubt  will  lose,  but  justice  will  gain. 
Is  not  universal  levelling-down  the  law  of 
nature,  and  when  all  has  been  levelled  will 
not  all  have  been  destroyed  ?  So  that  the 
world  is  striving  with  all  its  force  for  the 
destmction  of  what  it  has  itself  brought 
forth !  Life  is  the  blind  pursuit  of  its  own 
negation ;  as  has  been  said  of  the  wicked, 
nature  also  works  for  her  own  disappoint- 
ment, she  labours  at  what  she  hates,  she 
weaves  her  own  shroud,  and  piles  up  the 
stones  of  her  own  tomb.  God  may  well 
forgive  us,  for  *  we  know  not  what  we  do.' 

Just  as  the  sum  of  force  is  always  iden- 
tical in  the  material  universe,  and  presents 
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a  spectacle  not  of  diminution  nor  of  aug- 
mentation but  simply  of  constant  metamor- 
phosis, so  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  sum 
of  good  is  in  reality  always  the  same,  and 
that  therefore  all  progress  on  one  side  is 
compensated  inversely  on  another  side.  If 
this  were  so  we  ought  never  to  say  that 
period  or  a  people  is  absolutely  and  as  a 
whole  superior  to  another  time  or  another 
people,  but  only  that  there  is  superiority  in 
certain  points.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween man  and  man  would,  on  these  prin- 
ciples, consist  in  the  art  of  transforming 
vitality  into  spirituality,  and  latent  power 
into  useful  energy.  The  same  difference 
would  hold  good  between  nation  and  na- 
tion, so  that  the  object  of  the  simultaneous 
or  successive  competition  of  mankind  in 
history  would  be  the  extraction  of  the  max- 
imum of  humanity  from  a  given  amount  of 
animality.  Education,  morals,  and  politics 
would  be  only  variations  of  the  same  art, 
the  art  of  living — that  is  to  say,  of  disen- 
gaging the  pure  form  and  subtlest  essence 
of  our  individual  being. 

26th  April  1868  (Sunday,  Mid-day).-^ A 
gloomy  morning.  On  all  sides  a  depressing 
outlook,  and  within,  disgust  with  self. 
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Ten  P.M.  —  Visits  and  a  walk.  I  haye 
spent  the  evening  alone.  Many  things 
to-day  have  taught  me  lessons  of  wisdom. 
I  have  seen  the  hawthorns  covering  them- 
selves with  blossom,  and  the  whole  valley 
springing  up  afresh  under  the  breath  of  the 
spring.  I  have  been  the  spectator  of  faults 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  old  men  who  will 
not  grow  old,  and  whose  heart  is  in  re- 
bellion against  the  natural  law.  I  have 
watched  the  working  of  marriage  in  its 
frivolous  and  commonplace  forms,  and  lis- 
tened to  trivial  preaching.  I  have  been  a 
witness  of  griefs  without  hope,  of  loneliness 
that  claimed  one's  pity.  I  have  listened  to 
pleasantries  on  the  subject  of  madness,  and 
to  the  merry  songs  of  the  birds.  And 
everything  has  had  the  same  message  for 
me :  *  Place  yourself  once  more  in  harmony 
with  the  universal  law ;  accept  the  will  of 
Grod ;  make  a  religious  use  of  life ;  work 
while  it  is  yet  day  ;  be  at  once  serious  and 
cheerful;  know  how  to  repeat  vrith  the 
Apostle,  ^^I  have  learned  in  whatsoever 
state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content." ' 

2Qth  August  1868.—  After  all  the  storms 
of  feeling  within  and  the  organic  disturb- 
ances without,  which  during  these  latter 
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months  have  pinned  me  so  closely  to  my 
own  Individual  existence,  shall  I  ever  be 
able  to  reascend  into  the  region  of  pure 
intelligence,  to  enter  again  upon  the  disin^ 
terested  and  impersonal  life,  to  recover  my 
old  indifference  towards  subjective  miseries, 
and  regain  a  purely  scientific  and  contem- 
plative state  of  mind?  Shall  I  ever  suc^ 
ceed  in  forgetting  all  the  needs  which  bind 
me  to  earth  and  to  humanity?  Shall  I 
ever  become  pure  spirit  ?  Alas !  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  believe  it  possible  for 
an  instant.  I  see  infirmity  and  weakness 
close  upon  me,  I  feel  I  cannot  do  without 
affection,  and  I  know  that  I  have  no  ambi- 
tion, and  that  my  faculties  are,  declining.  I 
remember  that  I  am  forty-seven  years  old, 
and  that  all  my  brood  of  youthful  hopes 
has  flown  away.  So  that  there  is  no  de- 
ceiving myself  as  to  the  fate  which  awaits 
me  :  —  increasing  loneliness,  mortification 
of  spirit,  long-continued  regret,  melancholy 
neither  to  be  consoled  nor  confessed,  a 
mournful  old  age,  a  slow  decay,  a  death  in 
the  desert ! 

Terrible  dilemma  I  Whatever  is  still  pos- 
sible to  me  has  lost  its  savour,  while  all 
that  I  could  still  desire  escapes  me,  and 
will  always  escape   me.     Every  impulse 
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ends  in  weariness  and  disappointment. 
Discouragement,  depression,  weakness,  apa- 
thy :  there  is  the  dismal  series  which  must 
be  for  ever  begun  and  re-begun,  while  we 
are  still  rolling  up  the  Sisyphean  rock  of 
life.  Is  it  not  simpler  and  shorter  to  plunge 
head-foremost  into  the  gulf  ? 

No,  rebel  as  we  may,  there  is  but  one 
solution  —  to  submit  to  the  general  order, 
to  accept,  to  resign  ourselves,  and  to  do 
stiU  what  we  can.  It  is  our  self-will,  our 
aspirations,  our  dreams,  that  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. We  must  give  up  the  hope  of  happi- 
ness once  for  all !  Immolation  of  the  self 
—  death  to  self,  —  this  is  the  only  suicide 
which  is  either  useful  or  permitted.  In  my 
present  mood  of  indiffei*ence  and  disinter- 
estedness, there  is  some  secret  ill-humour, 
some  wounded  pride,  a  little  rancour ;  there 
is  selfishness  in  short,  since  a  premature 
claim  for  rest  is  implied  in  it.  Absolute 
disinterestedness  is  only  reached  in  that 
perfect  humility  which  tramples  the  self 
under  foot  for  the  glory  of  God. 

I  have  no  more  strength  left,  I  wish  for 
nothing;  but  that  is  not  what  is  wanted. 
I  must  wish  what  God  wishes  ;  I  must  pass 
from  indifference  to  sacrifice,  and  from  sac- 
rifice to  self-devotion.     The  cup  which  I 
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would  fain  put  away  from  me  is  the  misery 
of  living,  the  shame  of  existing  and  suffer- 
ing as  a  common  creature  who  has  missed 
his  vocation ;  it  is  the  bitter  and  increasing 
humiliation  of  declining  power,  of  growing 
old  under  the  weight  of  one's  own  disap- 
proval, and  the  disappointment  of  one's 
friends !  *  Wilt  thou  be  healed  ? '  was  the 
text  of  last  Sunday's  sermon.  <Come  to 
me,  all  ye  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  —  *And  if  our 
heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than  our 
heart.' 

27th  August  1868.  —  To-day  I  took  up 
the  Penseroso^  again.  I  have  often  vio- 
lated its  maxims  and  foi^otten  its  lessons. 
Still,  this  volume  is  a  true  son  of  my  soul, 
and  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  the  inner 
life.  Whenever  I  wish  to  revive  my  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  tradition,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  me  to  read  over  this  little  gnomic 
collection  which  has  had  such  scant  justice 
done  to  it,  and  which,  were  it  another's,  I 
should  often  quote.  I  like  to  feel  that  in 
it  I  have  attained  to  that  relative  truth 
which  may  be  defined  as  consistency  with 
self,  the  harmony  of  appearance  vnth  real- 
ity, of  thought  with  expression,  —  in  otlAer 
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worda^  siisicerity,  mgenuousness,  inward- 
ness.  It  is  personal  experi^ice  in  the 
strictest  sense  o£  tlie  word. 

21«e  September  1868  (  FtZZars).— A  lonely 
autumn  effect.  Everything  was  veiled  in 
gloom  this  moaning*  and  a  gray  mist  of  rain 
floated  between  us  and  the  whole  circle  ol 
mountaiois.  Now  the  strip  of  bine  sky 
which  made  its  appeara^ice  at  first  behind 
the  distant  peaks  has  grown  larger,  l^is 
mounted  to  the  zenith,  and  the  dome  of 
heaven,  swept  almost  clear  o£  cloud,  sends 
streaming  down  upon  us  the  pale  rays  of  a 
convalescent  sun.  The  day  now  promises 
kindly,  and  all  is  well  that  encbi  well 

Thus  after  »  season  of  tears  a  sober  azMl 
softened  joy  may  return  to  us.  Say  to 
yourself  that  you  are  eutering  upon  the 
autumn  of  your  life  ;  that  tiie  graees  of 
spring  and  ^e  splendours  of  summer  are 
iirrevocably  gone,  but  that  autumn  too  has 
its  beauties.  The .  autumn  weather  is  often 
darkened  by  iiain,  cloud,  and  mii&t,  but  th« 
aJu:  is-  still  soft,  and  the  sun  still  delights 
the  eyes»  and  touches  the  yellowing  leaves 
caressingly:  it  is  the  time  for  fruit,  for 
barvesty  for  the  vintage,  the  moment  for 
nwkinc  provision  for  the  wintor;  *^  lAam 
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the  herds  of  luilch-cows  haye  already  come 
down  to  the  level  of  the  chMett  and  next 
week  they  will  be  lower  than  we  are.  This 
living  barometer  is  a  warning  to  us  that 
the  time  has  come  to  say  farewell  to  the 
mountains.  There  is  nothing  to  gain,  and 
everything  to  lose,  by  despising  the  example 
of  nature,  and  making  arbitrary  rules  of 
life  for  oneself.  Our  liberty,  wisely  under- 
stood, is  but  a  voluntary  obedience  to  the 
universal  laws  of  life. — My  life  has  reached 
its  month  of  September.  May  I  recognise 
it  in  time,  and  suit  thought  and  action  to 
the  fact  1 

13^^  :N'ovember  1868.  —  I  am  reading  part 
of  two  books  by  Charles  SecrStan^  (Be- 
cherches  sur  la  Methode,  1857 ;  Prids 
elementaire  de  Philosophie,  1868).  The 
philosophy  of  Secr§tan  is  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity,  considered  as  the  one  true 
religion.  Subordination  of  nature  to  intel- 
ligence, of  intelligence  to  will,  and  of  will 
to  dogmatic  faith,  —  such  is  its  general 
framework.  Unfortunately  there  are  no 
signs  of  critical,  or  comparative,  or  histori- 
cal study  in  it,  and  as  an  apologetic, — in 
which  satire  is  curiously  mingled  with  glo- 
rification of  the  religion  of  love,  — it  leaves 
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upon  one  an  impression  of  parti  pris.  A 
philosophy  of  religion,  apart  from  the  com- 
paratiye  science  of  religions,  and  apart  also 
from  a  disinterested  and  general  philosophy 
of  history,  must  always  be  more  or  less 
arbitrary  and  factitious.  It  is  only  pseudo- 
scientific,  this  reduction  of  human  life  to 
three  spheres  —  industry,  law,  and  religion. 
The  author  seems  to  me  to  possess  a  vigor- 
ous and  profound  mind,  rather  than  a  free 
mind.  Not  only  is  he  dogmatic,  but  he 
dogmatises  in  favour  of  a  given  religion, 
to  which  his  whole  allegiance  is  pledged. 
Besides,  Christianity,  being  an  X  which 
each  church  defines  in  its  own  way,  the 
author  takes  the  same  liberty,  and  defines 
the  X  in  his  way ;  so  that  he  is  at  once 
too  free  and  not  free  enough ;  too  free  in 
respect  to  historical  Christianity,  not  free 
enough  in  respect  to  Christianity  as  a  par- 
ticular church.  He  does  not  satisfy  the 
believing  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Reformed 
Churchman,  or  Catholic ;  and  he  does  not 
satisfy  the  freethinker.  This  Schellingian 
type  of  speculation,  which  consists  in  logi- 
cally deducing  a  particular  religion  —  that 
is  to  say,  in  making  philosophy  the  servant 
of  Christian  theology  —  is  a  legacy  from  the 
Middle. 
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After  belief  comes  judgment;  but  a  be- 
liever is  not  a  judge.  A  fish  livet^  in  the 
ocean,  but  it  cannot  see  all  round  it;  it 
cannot  take  a  view  of  the  whole :  therefore 
it  cannot  judge  what  the  ocean  is.  In  order 
to  understand  Christianity  we  must  put  it 
in  its  historical  place  in  its  proper  frame- 
work ;  we  must  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the 
religious  development  of  humanity,  and  so 
judge  it,  not  from  a  Christian  point  of  view^ 
but  from  a  human  point  of  view,  sine  ira 
neo  9Cudio. 

l^h  December  1868.  —  I  am  in  the  moat 
painful  state  of  anxiety  as  to  my  poor  kind 
friend,  Charles  Heim.  .  .  .  Since  the  30tii 
November  I  have  had  no  letter  from  the  dear 
invalid,  who  then  said  his  last  farewell  tome- 
How  long  these  two  weeks  have  seemed 
to  me, — and  how  keenly  I  have  realised 
that  strong  craving  which  many  feel  for  the 
last  words,  the  last  looks,  of  those  they  love  1 
Such  words  and  looks  are  a  kind  of  testa- 
ment. They  have  a  solemn  and  sacred  ohai^ 
acter  which  is  not  merely  an  effect  of  our 
imagination.  For  that  which  is  on  the  blink 
of  death  already  participates  to  some  extent 
in  eternity.  A  dying  man  seems  to.  tpeak 
to  us  from  beyond  the  tomb ;  yAmI  ke  9^f9 
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has  the  effect  upon  us  of  a  sentence^  an 
oracle,  an  injunction ;  we  look  upon  him  as 
one  endowed  with  second  sight.  Serious 
and  solemn  words  come  naturally  to  the 
man  who  feels  life  escaping  him,  and  the 
grave  opening  before  him.  The  depths  of 
his  nature  are  then  revealed ;  the  Divine 
within  him  need  no  longer  hide  itself.  Oh  I 
do  not  let  us  wait  to  be  just  or  pitiful  or 
demonstrative  towards  those  we  love  until 
they  or  we  are  struck  down  by  illness  or 
threatened  with  death  I  Life  is  short,  and 
we  have  never  too  much  time  for  gladden- 
ing the  hearts  of  those  who  are  travelling 
the  dark  journey  with  us.  Oh,  be  swift  to 
love,  make  haste  to  be  kind  ! 

2Qth  Detemher  1868. —My  dear  frisend 
died  this  morning  at  HySres.  A  beautiful 
soul  has  returned  to  heaven.  So  he  has 
ceased  to  suffer  !    Is  he  happy  now  ? 

If  men  are  always  more  or  less  deceived 
on  the  subject  of  women,  it  is  because  they 
forget  that  they  and  women  do  not  speak 
altogether  the  same  language,  and  that 
words  have  not  the  same  weight  or  the 
same  meaning  for  them,  especially  in  ques- 
tions of  feeling.     Whether  from  shyness 
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or  precaution  or  artifice,  a  woman  neyer 
speaks  out  her  whole  thought,  and  more- 
over what  she  herself  knows  of  it  is  but 
a  part  of  what  it  really  is.  Complete 
frankness  seems  to  be  impossible  to  her, 
and  complete  self-knowledge  seems  to  be 
forbidden  her.  If  she  is  a  sphinx  to  us,  it 
is  because  she  is  a  riddle  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing even  to  herself.  She  has  no  need  of 
perfidy,  for  she  is  mystery  itself.  A  woman 
is  something  fugitive,  irrational,  indeter- 
minable, illogical,  and  contradictory.  A 
great  deal  of  forbearance  ought  to  be  shown 
her,  and  a  good  deal  of  prudence  exercised 
with  regard  to  her,  for  she  may  bring  about 
innumerable  evils  without  knowing  it.  Ca- 
pable of  all  kinds  of  devotion,"  and  of  all 
kinds  of  treason,  ^monstve  inconiprehen- 
sibUj^  raised  to  the  second  power,  she  is  at 
once  the  delight  and  the  terror  of  man. 

The  more  a  man  loves,  the  more  he  suf- 
fers. The  sum  of  possible  grief  for  each 
soul  is  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

He  who  is  too  much  afraid  of  being  duped 
has  lost  the  power  of  being  magnanimous. 
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Doubt  of  the  reality  of  love  ends  by 
making  us  doubt  everjrthing.  The  final 
result  of  all  deceptions  and  disappointments 
IS  atheism,  which  may  not  always  yield  up 
its  name  and  secret,  but  which  lurks, 
a  masked  spectre,  within  the  depths  of 
thought,  as  the  last  supreme  explainer. 
*  Man  is  what  his  love  is,^  and  follows  the 
fortunes  of  his  love. 

The  beautiful  souls  of  the  world  have  an 
art  of  saintly  alchemy,  by  which  bitterness 
is  converted  into  kindness,  the  gall  of 
human  experience  into  gentleness,  ingrati- 
tude into  benefits,  insults  into  pardon.  And 
th»  transformation  ought  to  become  so  easy 
and  habitual  that  the  lookers-on  may  think  it 
spontaneous,  and  nobody  give  us  credit  for  it. 

27th  January  1860.  —  What,  then,  is  the 
service  rendered  to  the  world  by  Christi- 
anity ?  The  proclamation  of  '  good  news.' 
And  what  is  this  *  good  news  *  ?  The  pardon 
of  sin.  The  God  of  holiness  loving  the 
world  and  reconciling  it  to  Himself  by 
Jesus,  in  order  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  city  of  souls,  the  life  of  heaven 
upon  earth,  — here  you  have  the  whole  of 
it ;  but  in  this  is  a  revolution.    ^  Love  ye 
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oae  another,  as  I  have  loved  you;*  *Be 
ye  one  with  loe,  as  I  am  one  with  tbe 
Father:'  for  this  is  Mfe  eternal,  here  m 
perfection,  salvation,  joy.  Faith  in  tiie 
fatherly  love  of  God,  who  punishes  and 
pardons  for  oar  good,  and  who  desires  not 
the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  his  conversion 
and  his  life,  — here  is  the  motive  powwr  of 
the  redeemed. 

What  we  call  Christianity  is  a  vast  ocean, 
into  which  flow  a  number  of  spiritual 
currents  of  (tistant  and  various  origin ; 
certain  religions,  that  is  to  say,  of  Asia  and 
of  £urope,  the  great  ideas  of  Greek  wisdom, 
and  especially  Uiose  of  Hatonism.  Neith^ 
its  doctrine  nor  its  morality,  as  they  have 
been  historically  developed,  are  new  or 
spontaneous^  What  is  essential  and  oxtgioal 
in  it  is  the  practical  demonstration  that  the 
human  and  the  divine  nature  may  co^exist, 
may  become  fused  into  one  sublime  flame ; 
that  holiness  and  pity,  justice  aa^  meicy^ 
may  meet  together  and  become  one,  in 
man  and  in  God.  What  is  specific  in 
Christianity  is  Jesus -^  the  religious  ^n« 
sciousness  of  Jesus.  The  sacred  sense  of 
his  absolute  union  with  Gk)d  through  perfect 
love  and  self-surrender,  this  profound,  in* 
vincible,  and  tranquil   faith  of   his,   has 
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become  a  religion ;  the  f&ith  of  Jesus  Imui 
becoacie  the  faith  of  millions  and  milliom- 
ol  men.  From  this  torch  has  i^>ning  a 
vast  conflagration.  And  suoh  has  been 
l^e  briUiancy  and  the  radiance  both  of 
rerealer  and  revelation,  l^at  the  astonished 
world  has  forgotten  its  justice  in  its  ad^ 
miration,  and  has  referred  to  one  single 
benefactor  the  whole  of  Uiose  benefits  which 
are  its  heritage  from  the  past 

The  conversion  of  eocleeiastksal  and  eon* 
fessional  Christianity  into  historical  Christi- 
anity is  the  work  of  BiUical  science.  'Hie 
conversion  of  historical  Christianity  into 
philosophical  Christianity  is  an  attempt 
which  is  to  some  extent  an  illusion,  since 
faith  cannot  be  entirely  resolved  into 
science.  The  transference,  however,  of 
Christianity  from  the  region  of  history  to 
the  region  of  psychology  is  the  great  orav^ 
ing  of  our  time.  What  we  are  trying  to 
arrive  at  is  the  eternal  Gospel.  BvA  before 
we  can  reach  it,  the  comparative  history 
and  philosophy  of  reli^ons  must  assign  to 
Christianity  its  true  plaoe,  and  must  judge 
it.  The  religion*  too  which  Jesus  professed 
must  be  disentangled  from  the  religion 
which  hss  taken  Jesus  for  its  object.  And 
when  at  last  we  are  able  to  pmnt  out  tbe 
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state  of  consciousness  which  is  the  primitiye 
ceil,  the  principle  of  the  eternal  Gospel,  we 
shall  have  reached  our  goal,  for  in  it  is  the 
punctum  saliens  of  pure  religion. 

Perhaps  the  extraordinary  will  take  the 
place  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  great 
geniuses  of  the  world  will  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  messengers  of  Grod  in 
history,  as  the  providential  revealers  through 
whom  the  spirit  of  God  works  upon  the 
human  mass.  What  is  perishing  is  not 
the  admirable  and  the  adorable ;  it  is  simply 
the  arbitrary,  the  accidental,  the  miraculous. 
Just  as  the  poor  illuminations  of  a  village 
fete,  or  the  tapers  of  a  procession,  are  put 
out  by  the  great  marvel  of  the  sun,  so  the 
small  local  miracles,  with  their  meanness 
and  doubtfulness,  will  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  the  law  of  the  world  of 
spirits,  the  incomparable  spectacle  of  human 
history,  led  by  that  all-powerful  Dramatur- 
gus  whom  we  call  God.  —  Utinam  ! 

\st  March  1869.  —  Impartiality  and  ob- 
jectivity are  as  rare  as  justice,  of  which 
they  are  but  two  special  forms.  Self- 
interest  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  con- 
venient illusions.  The  number  of  beings 
who  wish  to  see  truly  is  extraordinarily 
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small.  What  governs  men  is  the  lear  of 
tnith,  unless  truth  is  useful  to  them,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  self-interest  is 
the  principle  of  the  common  philosophy,  or 
that  truUi  is  made  for  us  but  not  we  for 
truth.  —  As  this  fact  is  humiliating,  the 
majority  of  people  will  neither  recognise 
nor  admit  it.  And  thus  a  prejudice  of 
self-love  protects  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
understanding,  which  are  themselves  the 
result  of  a  stratagem  of  the  ego.  Humanity 
has  always  slain  or  i)ersecuted  those  who 
have  disturbed  this  selfish  repose  of  hers. 
She  only  improves  in  spite  of  herself.  The 
only  progress  which  she  desires  is  an  in- 
crease of  enjoyments.  All  advances  in 
justice,  in  morality,  in  holiness,  have  been 
imposed  upon  or  forced  from  her  by  some 
noble  violence.  Sacrifice,  which  is  the  pas- 
sion of  great  souls,  has  never  been  the  law 
of  societies.  It  is  too  often  by  emplojring 
one  vice  against  another,  —  for  example, 
vanity  against  cupidity,  greed  against  idle- 
ness, — that  the  great  agitators  have  broken 
through  routine.  In  a  word,  the  human 
world  is  almost  entirely  directed  by  the 
law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  the  leaven  of  its  coarse  paste,  has 
but  rarely  succeeded  in  raising  it  into  gen- 
erous expansion. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ideal, 
humanity  is  triste  and  ugly.  But  if  we 
oompare  it  wi^  its  probable  origins,  we  see 
that  the  human  raoe  has  not  altogether 
wasted  its  time.  Henoe  there  are  three 
possible  views  of  history :  the  view  of  the 
pessimist,  who  starts  from  the  ideal ;  the 
view  of  the  optimist,  who  compares  the  past 
wiHi  the  present ;  and  the  view  of  the  hero- 
worshipper,  who  sees  that  all  progress  what- 
ever has  cost  oceans  of  biood  and  tears. 

European  hypocrisy  veils  its  face  before 
the  voluntary  suicide  of  those  Indian  fanat- 
ics who  throw  themselves  under  the  wheels 
of  their  goddesses  triumphal  car.  And  yet 
these  sacrifices  are  but  the  symbol  of  what 
goes  on  in  Europe  as  elsewhere^  of  that 
offering  of  their  life  which  is  made  by  the 
majtyrs  of  all  great  causes.  We  may  even 
say  that  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  goddess  is 
humanity  itself,  which  is  only  spurred  to 
progress  by  remorse,  and  repents  only  when 
tiie  measure  of  its  crimes  rums  over.  The 
fanaties  who  sacrifice  themselves  are  an 
eternal  protest  against  the  universal  self- 
ishness. We  have  only  overthrown  those 
idols  which  are  tangible  and  visible,  but 
perpetuad  sacrifice  still  exists  everywhere, 
Mkd  everywhere  the  elite  of  each  generation 
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SH^fers  for  tiie  salvation  of  the  taiAltitifide. 
It  is  the  austere,  bitter,  and  mysterious  law 
of  solidarity.  Perdition  and  redemption  in 
and  through  each  other  is  the  destiny  of 
men. 

im.  March  1869  ( Thumday).  —  When- 
erer  I  come  back  from  a  walk  out^de  the 
town  I  am  disgusted  and  repelled  by  this 
cell  of  mine.  Out  of  doors  sunshine,  birds, 
spring,  beauty,  and  life  ;  in  here,  ugliness, 
piles  of  paper,  melancholy,  and  death.  — 
And  yet  my  walk  was  one  of  the  saddest 
possible.  I  wandered  along  the  Rhone  and 
the  Arve,  ^id  all  the  memoiies  of  the  past, 
all  the  disappointments  of  the  present,  and 
all  the  anxieties  of  the  future,  laid  siege  to 
my  heart  like  a  whirlwind  of  phantoms.  I 
took  account  of  my  faults,  and  they  ranged 
themselves  in  battle  against  me.  The  vult- 
ure of  regret  gnawed  at  my  heart,  and  the 
sense  of  the  irreparalde  choked  me  like  the 
iron  collar  of  the  pillory.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  failed  in  the  task  of  life,  and  thsvt 
now  life  was  failing  me,  —  Ah  I  how  ter- 
rible spring  is  to  the  lonely  I  All  the  needs 
which  had  been  lulled  to  ^eep  start  iato 
life  again,  all  the  sorrows  which  had  dis- 
Vl^eaired  are  reborn,  a^d  the   old  mSA 
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which  had  been  gagged  and  conquered  rises 
once  more  and  makes  his  groans  heard. 
It  is  as  though  all  the  old  wounds  opened 
and  bewailed  themselves  afresh.  Just 
when  one  had  ceased  to  think,  when  one 
had  succeeded  in  deadening  feeling  by  work 
or  by  amusemeift,  all  of  a  sudden  the  heart, 
solitary  captive  that  it  is,  sends  a  cry  from 
its  prison  depths,  a  cry  which  shakes  to  its 
foundations  the  whole  surrounding  edifice. 
Even  supposing  that  one  had  freed  one- 
self from  all  other  fatalities,  there  is  still 
one  yoke  left  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
escape — that  of  Time.  I  have  succeeded 
in  avoiding  all  other  servitudes,  but  I  had 
reckoned  without  the  last— -the  servitude 
of  age.  Age  comes,  and  its  wei^t  is  equal 
to  that  of  all  other  oppressions  taken  to- 
gether. Man,  under  his  mortal  aspect,  is 
but  a  species  of  ephemera.  As  I  looked  at 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  which  have  seen 
the  river  flowing  past  them  some  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  years,  or  at  the  trees 
forming  the  avenue  of  the  cemetery,  which, 
for  two  centuries,  have  been  the  witnesses 
of  so  many  funeral  processions ;  as  I  recog- 
nised the  wallB»  the  dykes,  the  paths,  which 
saw  me  playing  as  a  child,  and  watched 
other  children  running  over  that  gnasy 
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plain  of  Plain  Palais  which  bore  my  own 
childish  steps,  —  I  had  the  sharpest  sense 
of  the  emptiness  of  life  and  the  flight  of 
things.  I  felt  the  shadow  of  the  upas  tree 
darkening  over  me.  I  gazed  into  the  great 
implacable  abyss  in  which  are  swallowed 
up  all  those  phantoms  which  call  them- 
selves living  beings.  I  saw  that  the  living 
are  but  apparitions  hovering  for  a  moment 
over  the  earth,  made  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  and  swiftly  re-absorbed  by  eternal 
night,  as  the  will-o'-the-wisp  sinks  into  the 
marsh.  The  nothingness  of  our  joys,  the 
emptiness  of  our  existence,  and  the  futility 
of  our  ambitions,  filled  me  with  a  quiet  dis- 
gust. From  regret  to  disenchantment  I 
floated  on  to  Buddhism,  to  universal  weari- 
ness.—  Ah,  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality would  be  better  worth  having  I 

With  what  different  eyes  one  looks  at 
life  at  ten,  at  twenty,  at  thirty,  at  sixty ! 
Those  who  live  alone  are  specially  con- 
scious of  this  psychological  metamorphosis. 
Another  thing,  too,  astonishes  them  ;  it  is 
the  universal  conspiracy  which  exists  for 
hiding  the  sadness  of  Uie  world,  for  mak- 
ing men  forget  suffering,  slcimess,  and 
death,  for  smothering  the  wails  and  sobs 
^hkh  issue  from  every  house,  for  painting 
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aad  beautifying  th«  hideeiis  face  o|  reaUt<y. 
Is  it  out  of  tendernees  for  diildhood  aiad 
youth,  or  is  it  simply  from  feaap,  thAt  we 
are  thus  careful  to  veil  the  sinister  tmtk  ? 
Or  is  it  froia  a  sense  of  equity  ?  and  does 
life  cont^n  ae  much  good  as  evil  -*  perhaps 
more?  However  it  may  he,  wen  feed 
thjemselves  rather  upon  illusion  than  upon 
truth.  !Baeh  one  unwinds  his  own  special 
reel  of  hope,  and  sus  soon  as  he  has  come  to 
ijm  end  of  it  he  sits  him  down  to  die,  and 
lets  his  sons  and  his  grandsons  begin  the 
same  experience  over  again.  We  all  pursue 
hairiness,  and  happiness  escapes  the  pur- 
afut  of  aiL 

The  only  vkUficum  which  can  help  us  m 
^a»  journey  of  life  is  that  furnished  by  a 
great  duty  aad  some  serious  affections. 
And  even  aftections  die,  or  at  least  their 
objects  aafe  mortal ;  a  friend,  a  wife,  a 
(^d,  a  country,  a  church,  may  i»^ecede 
«0  in  the  tomb ;  duty  alone  lasts  as  kmg 
as  we. 

This  maxim  exorcises  the  spirits  of  revoH, 
<^  aager,  discouragement,  vengeance,  indig- 
^katkion,  and  ambition,  which  rise  one  after 
aAOthfi^  to  tempt  and  trouble  the  heart, 
flW^ling  wilik.the  sap  of  the  ^ring.^— O  ikU 
3^6  aalftts  ol  the  £ast>.of  axubispil^^  ol  Cktfuk 
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tianity,  phalanx  of  heroes !  — Ye  too  drank 
deep  of  weariness  and  agony  of  soul,  but 
ye  triumphed  over  both.  Ye  who  have 
come  forth  victors  from  the  strife,  shelter 
us  under  your  palms,  fortify  us  by  your 
example  I 

Qth  April  1869.  —  Magnificent  weather. 
The  Alps  are  dazzling  under  their  silver 
haze.  Sensations  of  all  kinds  have  been 
crowding  upon  me ;  the  delights  of  a  walk 
under  the  rising  sun,  the  charms  of  a  won- 
derful view,  longing  for  travel,  and  thirst 
for  joy,  hunger  for  work,  for  emotion,  for 
life,  dreams  of  happiness  and  of  love.  A 
passionate  wish  to  live,  to  feel,  to  express, 
stirred  the  depths  of  my  heart.  It  was  a 
sudden  re-awakening  of  youth,  a  flash  of 
poetry,  a  renewing  of  the  soul,  a  fresh 
growth  of  the  wings  of  desire.  I  was  over- 
powered by  a  host  of  conquering,  vagabond, 
adventurous  aspirations.  I  forgot  my  age, 
my  obligations,  my  duties,  my  vexations, 
and  youth  leapt  within  me  as  though  life 
were  beginning  again.  It  was  as  though 
something  explosive  had  caught  fire,  and 
one's  soul  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds ; 
in  such  a  mood  one  would  fain  devour  the 
whole  world,   experience    everything,   see 
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ever3rthmg.  Faost^s  ainbition  enters  into 
one,  universal  desire,  —  a  horror  of  one^s 
own  prison  cell.  One  throws  ofl  one^s  hair 
shirt,  and  one  would  fain  gather  the  whole 
of  nature  into  one^s  arms  and  heart.  O  ye 
passions,  a  ray  of  sunshine  is  enough  to 
rekindle  you  all  I  The  cold  black  moun- 
tain is  a  volcano  once  more,  and  melts  its 
snowy  crovm  \ritli  one  single  gust  of  flamr 
ing  breath.  -  It  i^  the  spring  which  brings 
about  these  sudden  and  improbable  reaur^- 
rections,  the  spring  which,  sending  a  thrill 
uid  tumult  of  life  through  all  that  lives,  is 
the  parent  of  impetuous  desires^  of  over- 
powering inclinations,  of  unforeseen  and 
inextinguishable  outbursts  of  passion.  It 
breaks  Uirough  the  rigid  bark  of  the  trees, 
and  rends  the  mask  on  the  face  of  asceti- 
cism ;  it  makes  the  monk  tremble  in  the 
shadow  of  his  convent^  the  maiden  behind 
the  curtains  of  her  r>oom,  the  child  sitting 
on  his  school  bench,  the  old  man  bowed 
under  his  rheumatism. 

*  O  Hymen,  Hymenaee  I  * 

2Ath  April  1869. — Is  Nemesis  indeed  more 
real  than  Providence,  the  jealous  God  more 
true  than  the  good  God  ?  — grief  more  cer- 
tain than  joy? — darkness  more  secure  of 
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jSdtory  than  light  ?  Is  it  pessimiMii  or  op* 
l)imidm  which  is  neafiestnthe  truth,  and 
iwhidi-^  Leibnitz  or  'Schopenhaufir-^haB 
4)est  nnderstood  the  uniyerse?  Is  it  the 
healthy  man  or  the  Sick  msui  who  sees  beat 
ibo  the  bottom  of  things  ?  whicfti  is  in  tbe 
-right?.'.' «  '.   ;   ,  1    .    .  .'    .■.  -.       r 

Ah  I  the  problem  of  grief  and  evil;  is  and 
will  be  always  the  greatest  enigma  of  being, 
i&nly  second  td  thdeldstence-of  being itselff 
The  common  faith  of  humanity  has  assumed 
the  Yict(»7  of  good  over  evil.  But  if  good 
consists  not  in  the  result  of  victory,  buit  in 
Victory  itself,  theii/  good  unplies  an  inoes- 
sant  and  infinite ,  contest,  interminable 
struggle,: and  a  suoo^s  for  ever  threatened. 
Ands  if  this  is  life,. is  not  Buddha. right  in 
regarding  life  as  'Synonymous  with  ^\, 
since  it  mcians  perpetual  restlessness  and 
endless  war?  Repose  according  to  the 
Buddhist  is  only  to  be  found  in  annihila- 
tionJ  fThe  art  of  self-annihilation,  of  es- 
caping the  woi'M's  vast  machinery  of 
suffering,  and  the  misery  of  renewed  exist- 
ence,— the  art  of  readiiing  Nirv&ia,  is  to 
him  the  supreme  art,  the- only  means  of 
deliverance.  The  Christian  says  to  Qod : 
Deliver  us  from  evil.  The  Buddhist. adds: 
^And  to  that  i&dd  deliver  lis  from  finite  ezist- 
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eiic6,  giTe  us  biu&  to  nothingness  I  Tfae 
first  believes tbat  when: he  is  enfranchised 
from  the  body;  he  wiH  enter  iip6n  etomai 
happiness ;  the  *  second  beiieves  that  indiH 
viduality  is  the  obstacle  to  all  repose^  and 
he  longs  lor  the  dissolatiom  ol  the  soul 
itself.  The  dread  of  the  first  is  the.  fttriif- 
dise  t)f  the  second*  V  ,  '< 

One  thing  only  is  neQessary^^^t^  cbi»- 
mitteil  of  t^e  soul  to  Oodx:  i  Lodk  that  tbou 
thyself  art  in' ovder^  and  )eave  to  Ood  the 
(bask  of  unraveOling  the  skein  of  the  .world 
•and  of  destiny.  What  do  annihilaticmi  or 
immortality  nuUiter  ?  What  is  to  be^  will 
be.  '  And  what  will  be,  will  be  f  oir  <he  beat, 
i'aith  in  good, -*- perhaps  theoindiTiduad 
•wants  nothing  tuoee  for  his  passage  thrbugh 
Jifei  Only  he  must  iiaye  (taken  sidesiwith 
'Socrates,  Plato/ Aristotle,  and  JSenOyJEL^ainst 
ni&terialism,  against  the  religion  of  aeoiAeast 
and  pesE^ism.  Perhaps  also  hiainmust 
make  up  his  inind  against  the  Buddhist 
nihilism,  because  a  maii^s  system  ofi'Qdm- 
duct  is  diametrically  opposite  according!  as 
he  labours  to  increase  his  life  or:  to  lessen 
it,  aoeording' as  he  aims  at' cultivating  ihis 
fiaculties  or  at  systematidally  deadenkig 
them.  -     I  i 

To  employ  one's  individual  efforts  for 
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theinb^easts  of  good  in  tli6  >wopld^  ^  this 
modest;  ideal  is  enough  for  hs.  To  help 
forward  the  victory  of  good  has  been  Ahe 
common  aim  of  >  saints  and  sages.  Socii 
Del  aumus  was'  the  word  of  Seneba,.  who 
had  it  frbrii  CleanOras.  i  !       -: 

mK  April  im9.  -^  I  have  just  finished 
VachOTot'fe«  book  (Xa  Beligim^  1809), 
s^  H^has  ^et' me  thinking.  I  .have  a  feel- 
ing ^t^Hf  his  ndtion'  of  religion  is  iio4  rig* 
orousa^  exact,  and  that  therefor^  his 
10g*c  ie«ubject  to  coii-ectionj  If  religion  is 
t<  ilsyeholbgical  stage,  anterior  to  that  of 
reason,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  disappear  in 
manl  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  mode 
of  th^  inner  life^  it  may  and  must  last,  as 
iong<  as  the  need  of  feeling,  and  alopgside 
the  need  of  thinking.  The  question  is, bet 
tween  theism  and  non-theism.  If  God  is 
only  ihe  category  of  the  ideal;  religion  will 
vaiiteh,  of  course,  like  th^  illusions! of  yohth. 
Biit  If  Universal  Being  can  be  felt  and  loved 
lit  the  same  time  as  conceived^  the  philoso- 
pher may  be  a  religious  man  ju^  as  he  tAay 
be  ah' artist,  an  orator,  or  a  citizem:  >He 
may  attach  himself  Ito  »  worship  or  ritusd 
Withoiit ''derogation.  I  myself  iboline  to 
this  solution.  To  me  religion  is  life  before 
God  and  in  God. 
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And  ^Ven  'if  Qod  tvtfre  defined  as  -the  iml- 
veraal  life,  ao  long  as  this  life  itf  positive 
and  not  ne^tive,  the  soul  penetratied  with 
the  sense  of  the  infinite  is  in  the  religipus 
state..  Religion  differs  from  philosophy  as 
the  simple  and  spontaaeousfself  differs  liom 
the  reflecting  self,  as  synthetic  intuition 
dififers  IrOBtt  i  intellectual  analysis.  \  ^  We  >are 
in€liated>into  the  religiotis  atatft  rby  a^sensiB 
of  voluntary  dependeojce  on  land  joyful  suhir 
misskMH  to  the  priniDipla  Of  <  order ;  ftud  q| 
got>dnesB« '  Religijdu^  emotion  imki^s ,  man 
ebnscioiis  ofi  himself  ^  fae  finds  hisiownj  ptae0 
tdthih  the  infinite  unity^  and  it  is  this^i^eirr 
oeptionwhoch  is  sacred.  ^    m 

Bat  in  spite  of  these  reservationa  X  am 
much,  impressed  by  the  book,  which  is  a 
ilae  piece  of  work,  ripe  and  serious  in  all 
respects. 

13eA  May  1869. -—  A  break.in  the.^louds, 
and  thh)i]^  this  blue  interstices  a  biright 
sun  throws  flickering  and  uncertain  rays^ 
Storms;,  smiles,  whims,  anger,  tears,  t~  it 
is  May,  aaid  nature  is  in  its  feminine  phase  1 
^e  pleases  our  fancy,  stirs  our  hearjtiyand 
weaJs  out  otrireason  by  the  fetidless  succes- 
sion of  her  caprices  and  the '  unei^pepted 
Tiolence  of  her  whims.  '       ■ , 
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This  wcaHa  to  me  the  2ldth  ¥erse  ot  the 
second  b<^k  qI  the  Laws  of  Maaou.  ^  It 
is  in  Ahe  natiB^e  of  the  feminine  sex  to  seek 
here  below  to  oomipt  men,  and  therefore 
wise  meni  nieyer  abandon  themselves  to  the 
s^djaeliiQQs  <ji  women.'  The  same  code, 
how^ver^ ,  «ayA :  -  ^  Wherever  women  aare 
honoured  the,  gods  are  satisfied.'  And 
again:  ^  In -every  family  where  the  husband 
takes  pleasure  in  his  wife^  and  the  wife  in 
her  h^sbandv  happiness  is  ensured.'  And 
again  j  *  One  mother  is  more  venerable  than 
a  thousand  father$.*.  But  knowing  what 
stormy  and  irrational  elements  there  are. in 
tilts  fragile  and  delightful  creature,  Manou 
concludes  :  ^  At  no  a^e  ought  a  woman  to 
be  allowed,  to  govern  Jberself  as  she  pleases*' 
i  Up  to  the  presemt  tday,  m  several  contemt 
podrftry ,  and  neighbouring  codes,  a  woman  is 
a  minor  £|.ll  her  life.  Why?  Because  of 
her.  dependence  upon  natoire,  and  of  her 
subiectk>n  to  passi^ois,; which  are  tJie  di* 
minutivesof  madnessi;  in:other  words,  be- 
cause the  soul  of  a  woman  has  something 
obscure  and  mysterious  in  it,  which  lends 
iti^lt  .to  alii  .si^>ersUtiDns  axKl  weakens  the 
^er^es  of .  man< , ,  To,  man  belong  law^ 
justice,  science,  and-  i^ilosophy,  all  that 
is  disinterested^  universal,i  and   rational. 
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Women,  on  the  contrary,  introduce  into 
everything  favour,  exception,  and  personal 
prejudice.  As  soon  as  a  man,  a  pec^le,  a 
litetature,  an  epoch,  become  feminine  in 
type,  they  sink  in  the  scale  of  things.  As 
soon  as  a  woman  quits  the  state  ol  subordi^ 
nation  in  which  her  merits  have  free  play, 
we  see  a  rapid  increase  in  her  natural  de- 
fects. Complete  equality  with  man  makes 
her  quarrelsome ;  a  position  of  supremacy 
makes  her  tyrannical.  To  honour  her  and 
to  govern  her  will  be  for  a  long  time  yet 
the  best  solution.  When  education  has 
formed  strong,  noble,  and  serious  women 
in  whom  conscience  and  reason  bold  sway 
over  the  effervescence  of  faricy  and  seiiti- 
inentality,  then  we  shall  be  aMe  not  only 
to  honour  woman,  but  to  matke  a  seridus 
end  of  gaining  her  consent  and  adheiEdon. 
Then  she  will  be  truly  an  equal,  h  work- 
fellow,  a  companion.  At  present  she  is  sd 
only  in  theory.  The  moderns  ai*e  at  work 
upon  the  problem^  and  have  not  solved  it 
yet. 

16th  June  1860.  —  The  great  defect  of  lib- 
eral Christianity  *  is  that  its  conception  of 
holiness  is  a  frivolous  one,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  its  conception  of  sin  is  a 
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8tipi^]iifi(^llDi]e;  The  defeets  of  the  baaec 
80{t  oli^f)to]||tieal  liberalism  reour  in  liberal 
€hUBtiaiiilyt;  it  is  only  half  serioiis,  and  its 
tbteoldj^  is  too  much  mixed  with  woridti* 
Sieesi.  i-Tbe  sinoeirely  pious  folk  look  upon 
the  Hbevals  as  persons  T^hose  talk  is  rather 
profane,  and'  who  ofEend  religious  feelingjs 
by  making  sacred  subjects  a  theme  for  rhe- 
tO]?ioal  display.  They  shock  the  eonvenatiees 
ol*  sentiment,  and  ^afi^ont  the  delicacy  of 
cohiscl^tj^  by  the  indiscreet  familiarities 
they  take  with  the  great  mysteries  of  itbe 
inne*  life.  They  seem  to  be  mpre  clever 
special  pleaders,  religious  rhetoriciana  like 
th&  Greek  sophists,  rather  than  guides  in 
the  narrow  road  which  leads  to  salvatiou*.,; 

It  is  not  to  the  clever  folk,  nor  eyento 
the  scientific  folk,  that  the  empire  over 
souls  belongs,  but  to  those  who  iinpress  us 
as  having  conquered  nature  by  grace,  as 
having  passed  t^ix>ugh  the  burning  bush, 
and  as  speaking,  not  the  language  of  human 
wlsdomi,  l)ut  that  of  the  divine  wilL  In 
religiouib  matters  it  is  holiness  which  gives 
-authority ;  it  is  love^  or4ihe  power  of  devo- 
tion andisacrifice,  which  goes  to  the  heart, 
which  moves  and  persuades. 

What  all  religious,  poetical,  pure,  and 
tender  soids  are  least  afcile  to  pardon  is  the 
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dhiUnutdon  or  degradation  ol  their 'ide^ 
We  must  never  rouse  an  ideal  -^tgi^ilst  ua; 
oor  bnshieas  is  to  point  men  tdiaaolber 
ideal,  purer,  higher,  mooe  spiritual  UiaA  tbe 
old,  and  so  to  raise  behind  a  lo£by*  summit 
one  more  lofty  still.  In  this  wayiAo  one^is 
despoiled ;  we  gain  men^s  confidence,  wihile 
at  the  same  time  forcing  them  to  ihink,  and 
enabling  those  niinds  which  are ii  already 
tending  towards  change!  to  pei^eeire  new 
objects  and  goals  for  thought.  Oaly  that 
which  is  replaced  is  destroyed,  and  an  ideal 
is  only  replaced  by  satisfying  the  conditions 
ol  the  old:  with.  scMne  advantages  0¥er. 

Let  the  liberal  Protestants  offer.us  a  spec- 
tacle Ol  Christian  virtue  of  a  holier,  intenser, 
and  more  intimate  kind  than  before ;  let  us 
see  it 'Votive  in  their  persons  and  in  their 
influence,  and' they  will  have,  furnished  the 
proof  demanded  by  the  Master :  the  tree 
^11  be  judged  bj^  its  fruits. 

22d  June  1869  (iViw^  i^M.)  — Gray  and 
lowering  weather^  t^  A  fly  lies  deadi  of  cold 
on  the  page  of  m^ribookfiin  fuU  summer! 
What  is  life  ?  I  isaid  to  myself ,  as  I  kx^d 
at  the  tiny  dead  creature^  It  is  a  loan,  as 
movement  is.  The  universal  life  is  a  sum 
total,  of  which  tlie  units  are  visil^e  here, 
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thei^  tmfl  every wliere,  jm^  as  nn  electrit 
wheel  llirows  Off  sparks  aloitg  its  whole  sur* 
iteefj  Life*  passes  thfoo^h  us  f  we  do  not 
possess  it.  Hirn  admits  three  ultimate  prin* 
dples:  <»  the  atom,  the  lorosi  "the  soTd ;  the 
foree  which  acts  up6n-4)itoms,  the  soiil  which 
aetstipon  £or6ei  -Probably  he  distinguishes 
bdtweeik  ancAiymous  souls  apd  personal 
souls.  Then  'my  fly  ^ouW»  *  be  /an  anony* 
mbussoul.  '  J      '      <    /ii 

(  SamB  day, ) — The  national  ohurehes  are 
all  up  in  arms  against  so-called  Liberal 
Chrifii;ianity ;  Basle  and  ZuHch  began  the 
fight,  and  now  Geneva  has  entered  the  lists 
too.  Gradually  it  is  becoming  plain  that 
historical  Protestantism  -ha^  no  longer  a 
rmson  d^etre  between  pure= liberty  and  pure 
autb6rity.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  provisional  stage; 
founded  on  the  worship  of  the  Bible*— ^  that 
is'  to;say<  on  the  idea  of  a  written  revela- 
tion, and  of  a  book  divinely  inspired,  and 
therefore  authoritative*  When  once  this 
thesis  has  been  relegated  to  the  rank  of  a 
fiction  Protestantism  crumbles  away.  There 
isnotltingfor  it  but  to  retire  upon  natural 
religion,'  or  the  religion  of  the  moral  coni- 
sciousness.  MM.  R^ville,  Coquerel,  Ton- 
tan^s,  Buisson,*  accept  thi«  logical  ©Utcomei 
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They  are  thd.adYanoe-gaani  of.  Brotestant- 
ism  and ;  therhiggaMls  of  free  ihougbli. 

Tkeirimi8take:j»  in  not  seeing,  that  ^ 
institatioos  i  ie»t  upon  a  legal  -  fiction^  ain4 
that  every  thviog  thing  involves  a  logiqal 
absurdity.  It  m&y  be-  k^cal  ,to  dc&nand  a 
churich  bas^  on  free  examinatioa  andiabsor 
lute  sincerity ;  but  to  realise  it  •!»  a  ddftere&t 
matter.  A  ehur6h  livejsi  by  what  is  positive, 
and  this  positive  element  necessatily  limits 
investigation.  People  confound  the  right 
of  the  individuial^  :wJaicli  is  to  be  li»e,  with 
the  duity  of  theinstitution^  wli^ch,  is> 'to  be 
something.  Th^y  take  the  prinei^iiDl 
Science  to  be  the  same. as  the  principle fif 
the  Church,  which  is  a  mistake.  They  will 
not  see  that  R^^ion  is !  different  ^m  Phi^ 
losophy*  andxtbat  U^e  one  seeks  union. vby 
faith,  whil&ithe  other,  upholds  the  solitary 
independence  of  thought.  ./That  the  bvead 
should  beigQod  it  must  have  teayen ;  but 
th^  leavj^n  isi  not  ithe  br^ad.  Liberty  is  the 
means  whereby  we  arrive  at  An  enlightened 
i^ith — granted ;  but  an  assembly  of  people 
agreeing  only  upon  this  criterion,  md  this 
method  coi^ld  not  .possibly  £ound  A.dnurch, 
for  they  might  differ  completely  as  to  the 
results  of  the  mellhod.  Suppose  a.aewa- 
pa$»er  the  writers  of  which  if^fere  of  all  pos* 
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Bible  parties^ -^  it  'would  no  doabt  be  a 
curiosity  in  journalism,  but  it  would  have 
no  opinions,  no  faith,  no  creed.  A  drawing* 
room  filled  with  re^ed<  people,  carrying  on 
polite  discussion,  is  not  a  church,  and  a 
dlsput«i  however  courteous,  is  not  worship. 
It  is  a  mere^  confusion  of  kinds. 

18^;^  Jti?y  1869'.  —  iLaniennais;  HeiUe  — 
the  one  the  victim  of  a  mistaken  vocation, 
the  other  of'  a  tormeuting  craving  to  astonish 
and  mystify  his  kind.'  The  firet  was  want- 
ing in  o^romott  seinse;  the  second  was 
wanting  in  seriousness.  ■  The  Frenchm^-n 
was  violent,  arbitrary,  domineering;  the 
German  was  a  jeteting  Mephistopheles,  with 
a  hOJ*ror  of  Philistinifem.  The  Breton  was 
all  passion  aind  mehwicholy  vthe  Hamburger 
all  fanc^  and  satire.  Neither  developed 
freely  nor  nformally.  Both  of  them,  be- 
cause of  an  initial  mistake^  threw  them- 
selves int6  an  endless  qoan^l  with  the  world. 
Both  were  revolutionists.  They  were  not 
fighting  lor  the  good  cause,  for  impersonal 
fcrutii*;  both  were  rather  the  champions  of 
their  owtt  pride.  Both  suffered  greatly, 
tod  died  isolated,  repudiated,  and  reviled. 
Meht)f  fnagnificemt  talents,  both  of  them, 
bat  men  of  small  wisdom,  who^did  mora 
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karm  than  good  to  tbemselYeB :  and  to 
others !  ^4.  It  is  a  lamentable;  existmce  which 
wears  itself  out  in  maintaining  a  first  an- 
tagonism, ,  or  a  lurst  bluuEMler.  The  greater  a 
man's  intellectual  power,  the  more  danger- 
ous m  it  for  him  to  make  a  false  start  and 
to  begin  life  badly. 

20th  July  1869. --tr  I  ha/re  been  reading 
over  again  five  or  six  chtapters,  here  and 
there,  of  Renan's  St  J^aul.  Analysed  to 
the  bottom,  the  writer  is  a  freethinker,  but 
a  freethinker  whose  ilexij^e ,  imagination 
sti]l  allows  him  the  delieate  epicurism  of 
religious  -emotion.  In  his  eyes  the  man 
who  will  not  lend  himself  to  these  graceful 
fancies  is  Vulgar,  and  the  man  who  takes 
them  seriously  is  prejudiced.  He  is  enter- 
tained by  the  variations  of  conscience,  but 
he  is  too  clever  to  laugh  at  them.  The  true 
critic  neither  concludes  nor  excludes ;  his 
pleasure  is  to  understand  without  believing, 
and  to  profit  by  the  results  of  enthusiasm, 
while  still  maintaining  a  free  mind,  unem- 
barrassed by  illusion.  Such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding has  a  look  of  dishonesty ;  it  is 
nothing,  however,  but  the  good-tsBfip^red 
irony  of  a  highly rcultivated  mind, ,  which 
will  neitl^r  be  ignorant,  of  anything  nor 
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duped  bjr  anything;  It  is. the  dilettaAteiwa 
of  the  Renaissance. iaite  perfection. -^ At 
the  same  time  what  innumerable  pr<M>fa  of 
insight  and  of  exultant  scientific  power  ! 

14^^  August  1869.  —  In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  who  art  thou?  — what  wilt  tho» 
— wavering  inconstant  creature  ?  What 
future  lies  before  thee?  What  duty  or 
what  hope  appeals .  to  thee  ? 

My  longing,  my  search  is  for  lov;e,  for 
l()eace,  for  something  to  fiU  my. heart;  an 
idea  to  defend ;  a  work  to  which  I  migbt 
devote  the  rest  of  my  strength;  an  affection 
which  might  quench  this  inner  thirst ;  a 
cause  for  which  I  might;  die  with  joy^  3»t 
shall  I  ever^nd  them  ?  I  long  for  all  that 
IB  impossible  and  inaooessihle.:  for  trne  re- 
ligion, serious  sympathy,  the  ideal  life  ;  for 
paradise,  immortality,  holiness,  faith,  in- 
fepiratlon,  and  I  know  not  what  besides! 
What  I  really  want  is  to  die  and  to.be  bora 
again,  transformed  myself,  and  in  a  differ- 
ent world.  And  I  can  neither  stifle  these 
aspirations  nor  deceive  myself  afi  to  the 
possibility  of  satisfying  them.  I  seem  con- 
demned to  roll  for  ever  the  rock  of  Sisyphus, 
and  to  feel  that  slow  wearing  away  of  the 
mind  which  befalls  the  man  whose  vocation 
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and  desdny  are  in  perpetual  conflict  *  A 
Christian  heart  and  a  pagan  head,'  like 
Jacob! ;  tenderness  and  pride ;  wid^  of 
mind  and  feebleness  of  will ;  the  two  men 
of  St  Paul ;  a  seething  chaos  of  contrasts, 
antinomies,  and  contradictions;  humility 
and  pride ;  childish  simplicity  and  bouncU 
less  mistrust ;  analysis  and  intuition ;  pa- 
tience and  irritability  ;  kindness  and  dry^ 
ness  of  heart;  carelessness  and  anxiety; 
enthusiasm  and  languor;  indifference  and 
passion ;  altogether  a  being  incomprehensi- 
ble and  intolerable  to  myself  and  to  others  I 
Then  from  a  state  of  conflict  I  fall  ba^ 
into  the  fluid,  yague,  indeterminate  state, 
which  feels  all  form  to  be  a  mere  violence 
and  disfigurement.  All  ideas,  princii^ee, 
acquirements,  and  habits  are  effaced  in  me 
like  the  ripples  on  a  wave,  like  the  convo- 
lutions of  a  cloud.  My  personality  has  the 
least  possible  admixture  of  Individuality.  I 
am  to  the  great  majority  of  men  what  the 
circle  is  to  rectilinear  figures ;  I^m  every- 
where at  home,  because  I  have  no  particu- 
lar and  nominative  self.  —  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  this  defect  has  good  in  it.  Though 
I  am  less  of  a  man,  I  am  perhaps  n^earer  to 
t?ie  man ;  perhaps  rather  more  man.  There 
is  less  of  the  individual,  but  more  of  the 
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i^cies,  in  me.  My  nature,  which  is  abiso- 
lutely  unsuited  for  praotKal  life,  shows 
great  aptitude  for  psycbologioal  study.  It 
prevents  me  from  taking  sMes,  but  it  allows 
me  to  understand  all  sides.  It  is  not  only, 
indolence  which  prevents  me  from  drawing 
conclusions ;  it  is  a  sort  of  a  secret  aversion: 
to  all  intellectual  proscription.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  something  of  everything  is 
Wanted  to  make  a  world,  that  ail  citizens 
have  a  right  in  the  State,  and  that  if  every 
opinion  is  equally  insignificant  m  itself,  all 
opinions  have  some  hold  upon  tnilii.  To 
live  and  let  live,  think  and  let  think,  are 
maxims  which  are  equally  dear  to  me.  My 
tendency  is  always  to  the  whole,  to  the 
totality,  to  the  general  balance  of  things. 
What  is  difficult  to  me  is  to  exclude,  to 
condemn,  to  say  no ;  except,  indeed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  exclusive.  I  am  always 
fighting  for  the  absent,  for  the  defeated 
cause,  for  that  portion  of  truth  which  seems 
to  me  neglected ;  my  aim  is  to  complete 
every  thesis,  to  see  round  every  problem,  tq 
study  a  thing  from  all  its  possible  sides.. 
Is  this  scepticism  ?  Yes,  in  its  result,  but 
not  in  its  purpose.  It  is  rathet  the  sense 
of  the  absolute  and  the  infinite  reducing  to 
their  proper  value  and  relegatina  to  their 
proper  place  the  finite  and  the  relative. 
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Btit  here,  in  tb^e  same  way,  my  ambition 
is  greater  than  my  power ;  my  philosophi- 
cal perceptioni6<  superior  to  my  speculative 
gift.  I  have  not  the  energy  of  my  opiniops ; 
I  have  far  greater  width  than  inventiveness 
of  thought,  and,  from  timidity,  I  have  al- 
lowed the  critical  intelligence  in  me  to 
swallow  np  the  creative  genius.  —  Is  it  in- 
deed from  timidity  ?      i 

Alas  !  with  a  little  more  ambitioQ,  or  a 
little  moire  good  luck,  a  different  man  migb^: 
have  been  made  out  of  me,  and  such  a9  my 
youth  gave  promise  ot 

16th  August  1869.  -^  I  have  b^n  think* 
ing  over  Schopenhauer.  —  It  has  struck  me 
and  ahnost  terrified  me  to  see  i  how  well  I 
r^resent  Schopenhauer's  typical  man,  lor 
whom  *  happiness  is  a  chimera  and  suffer- 
ing a  reality,'  for  whom  *•  the  negation  oi 
will  and  of  desire  is  the  only  road  to  de- 
Uveraiitie,'  and  ^  the  individual,  life  is  a 
misfortune  from  which  impersonal, pontemr; 
plation  is  the  only  enfranchisement,'  etc^ 
But  the  principle  that  life  is  an  evU  and  an- 
nihilation a  good  lies  at  the  root  ol  the 
system,  and  thia  axiom  I  havcrn^ver  dared 
to  enunciate  in  any.  general  way,  although  I 
have  admitted  it  here  aad  there  in  individ^ 
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li^  oasea.  ^  Whfit  I)allU  like  in  the  miaan^ 
thrope  of  F^rankfort,  is  >  his  antipathy  to 
otitrrent>pi;ejudice,  to  European  hobbiestto 
WestenLhj^pocrisies,  to  the  suocesses  of  the 
day^  iSphopenhauer  i3  a  man  of  powerful 
mindjjwho  has  put  away  irojn  bun  aU  illu- 
sions, "whOrptofesses  Buddbiism  in  the  full 
flow  of  modem  Germany ^  and  absolute  de- 
tachment of  mind  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
nmeteenthtceotury  orgie.  His  great  defects 
are  barrenness  of  sou^,  a  proud  and, perfect 
selflshness^aai  adoration  of  genius  which  is 
combiHiad  with  co$aplete  indifference  to. the 
vest  of  4;be  world,  in  spite  of  a&  hts  teachitig 
pi  resignation  and;  saeirificei.  He  has  no 
sympathy,  no  humanity,  no  love.  And 
here  I  recognise  the  unlikeness  between  us. 
Pure  .intelligence  aad  solitary  labour  might 
easily  lead  me  to  his  point  of  view  ^  but 
onoe  appeal  to  the  hearty  and  I  feel  the  con- 
templative attitude  uatenaWie*  Pity,  good' 
ness,  oharityi  and  4ev<(f)tion  jreclaim  their 
rights,  and  insist  even  ,upon  ;he.  first  places 

.2Qth  I.August  1869.  —  Schopenhauer 
{]freaohes  impeisonaJity,  objectivity,  pnre 
contemplation,, the  negation  o£  will,  calm- 
ness, and  disinterestedneas, ,  >an  aesthetic 
study  of  the  world,  detachment  from  li|e, 
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the  twiunciation  of  all  (Jesire,  solitary  medi* 
tation,  disdain  of  -  th6  •  crowdv  and  indlf«^ 
ference  to  all  that  ihe  vulgar  oote*;  iHe 
approves  alt  my  defects,  my  childishness,  iHf 
aversion  to  practieaHife,  my  antipathy  to 
the  utilitarians,'  my  distrust  ^ot  'a^/desire; 
In  a  -word;  he-AflWers-  all  my  tastiaots  j  he 
caresses  and  justifies' them)     <  >t 

•This  pre^stablisfoed  hapmohy  bet^v^een 
the  theory  of  Schopenhauer!  afndmy  own  nab- 
tiral  man  causes  me  t)leasure  mingted  with 
terror;  /  I  might  indulge  myself  intbepleas^ 
ure,  but  that  I  fear  «o  'delude  and  stifle  oon- 
sciehce.  B^^kles,  I  fbM  that  goodness  haji^io 
tolerance  for  this  banteniplati  ve  indifference^ 
and  that  virtue  consists!  In- self^conquest. 

mh  :AM^tt«M«6&.'-i-  still  Bome  Ahaptett 
Of  Schopenhaue^:  :  Schopdnbfflwi^r  believies 
in  the'  unchangeableness  of  innate  ten* 
dendes  in  the  fodividUAl,  and'  in  the  ihvari* 
ability  ol  the 'primitive'  disposition.  He 
refuses  to  believe  in 'the  itew  man,  in  any 
real  progress  towards  perfection,  or  in  any 
positive  improvemeiit  In  k  human  being. 
Only  the  a^ipearances  are  refined  j  ^thiere  1« 
no  change  below  the  surface;*  Perhaps  he 
Confuses  tetaperariient,  charafeter,  and  in- 
dividuality ?    I  'incline'  to  tbiiik  ithat  in- 
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divtdaMity  isr  fatal  and  primitiye,  liiat 
temperaaBsnt  reaches  far  baek,  but  is  alter- 
able, and  that  (^araeter  id  more  recent  and 
snsceptible  of  voluntary-  or  involuntary 
modifications.  Individuality  is  a  matter  ot 
peyohology^  temperament,  a  maLttef  of  sen- 
sation or  8B8thetics ;  character;  lakme  is  a 
matter  of  morals.  Liberty  and  the  use  of 
it  ooiuit  f6r  nothing  in  the  first  two  ele^ 
ments  of  our  being-;  oharaoterid  a  historical 
fruit,  and  the  result  of  a  man's  biography.  -^ 
For  Schopenhauer,  character  is  identified 
with  temperaraeht  just  as  will  with  pasaon. 
In  short,  he  simj^lifies  too  much,  and  I^oks 
at  man  from  that  more  elementary  point  of 
view  whdch  is  only  sufficient  in  the  case 
of  the  animal.  That  spontaneity  which  is 
vital  or  merely  chemical  he  already  calls 
wUl.  Analogy  is  not  equation  ;  a  comparir 
son  is  not  reason  ;•  similes  and  parables  axe 
not  exact  language.  Many  ^f  Sohopen- 
hauer's  originalities^  evaporate  when  we 
cdme  to  translate  them  into  a  move  close 
and  precise  terminology. 

Later,  — ^One  has  merely  to  turn  over  the 
Lichtstrahlen  of  Herder  to  feel  the  diffeiu 
«nce  between  him  and  Schopenhauer.  The 
latter  is  full  of  marked  features  and  of 
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obdenrations  which  stand  out  from  the  page 
and  leave  a  dear  and  yivid  inspreBaion. 
Herder  is  much  less  of  a  writer ;  his  ideas 
are  entangled  in  bis  style,  and  he  has  no 
brilliant  condensations,  no  jewels,  no  crys- 
tals. While  he  proceeds  by  stream^  and 
sheets  oi  thought  which  have  no  definite  or 
individual  outline,  Schopenhauer  breaks  the 
current  of  his  speculation  with  islands,  sti'ik- 
ing,  original,  and  picturesqae,  which  engrave 
themselves  in  the  memory.  It  is  the  same 
difference  as  there  is  between  Nicole  and 
Pascal,  between  Bayle  and  Saini^imon. 

What  is  the  faculty  which  gives  relief, 
brilliancy,  and  incisiveness  to  thou^t? 
Imagination.  Under  its  influence  expres- 
sion becomes  concentrated,  coloured,  and 
strengthened,  and  by  the  power  it  has  of 
individualising  all  it  touches,  it  gives  life 
and  permanence  to  the  material  on  Which 
it  woi^s.  A  writer  of  genius  changes  .sand 
into  ^ass  and  glass  into  crystal,  ore  into 
iron  and  ircm  into  steel  ^  he  marks  with  his 
own  stamp  every  idea^he  gets  hold  of.  He 
borrows  much  from  the  common  stock,  and 
gives  back  nothing ;  but  even  his  robberies 
are  willingly  reckoned  to  him  as  private 
property.  He  has,  ss  it  were,  carte  blanche, 
and  public  opinion  aUows  him  to  take  what 
he  will. 
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^Ist  August. 19^9,  > —  I  have  finished  Scho- 
penhauer. My  mind  has  been  a  tumult 
oi  oppcMsing  systems  —  Stoicism,  Quietism, 
Buddhism,  Choristianity.  Shall  I  never  be 
at  peace  with  myself  ?  If  impersonality  is 
a  good,  why  am  I  not  consistent  ih  the  pur- 
suit of  it  ?  and  if  it  is  temptation,  why  re- 
turn to  it,  after  having  judged  and  conquered 
it? 

Is  happiness  anything  more  than  a  con- 
ventional fiction  ?  The  deepest  reason  for 
my  state  of  doubt  is  that  the  supreme  end 
and  aim  of  life  seems  to  me  a  mere  lure  and 
deception.  The  individual  is  an  eternal 
dupe,  who  never  obtains  what  he  seeks,  and 
who  is  for  ever  deceived  by  hop^.  My  in- 
stinct is  in  harmony  with  the  pessimism  of 
Buddha  and  of  Schopenhauer,  It  is  a  doubt 
which  never  leaves  me  even  in  my  moments 
of  religious  fervour.  Na4.ure  is  indeed  for 
me  a  Mala ;  and  I  look  at  her,  as  it  were^ 
with  the  eyes  of  an  artist.  My  intelligence 
remains  sceptical.  What,  then,  do  I  believe 
in  ?  I  do  not  know.  And  what  is  it  I  hope 
for  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  say.  —  Folly  1 
I  believe  in  goodness,  and  I  hope  that  good 
will  prevail  Deep  within  this  ironica^  and 
disappointed  being  of  mine  there  is  a  child 
hidden  —  a  frank,  sad,  simple  creature^  who 
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believes  in  the  ideal,  in  love,  in  holiness,  and 
all  heavenly  superstitions.  A  whole  millen- 
nium of  idylls  sleeps  in  my  heart ;  I  am  a 
pseudowsceptic,  a  pseudo-scoffer. 

*  Bom^  dans  sa  nature,  infini  dans  sea  voeux, 
L'homme  est  un  dieu  tornb^  qui  se  SQUvient 
des  cieux.' 

Uth  October  1869.  — Yesterday,  Wednes- 
day, death  of  Sainte-Beuve.    What  a  loss ! 

16th  October  1869.  —  Laboremus  seems  to 
have  been  the  motto  of  Sainte-Beuve,  as  it 
was  that  of  Septimius  Severus.  He  died  in 
harness,  and  up  to  the  evening  before  his 
last  day  he  still  wrote,  overcoming  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  body  by  the  energy  of  the 
mind.  To-day,  at  this  very  moment,  they 
are  laying  him  in  the  bosom  of  Mother 
Earth.  He  refused  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church ;  he  never  belonged  to  any  confes- 
sion ;  he  was  one  of  the  *  great  diocese  *  — 
that  of  the  independent  seekers  of  truth, 
and  he  allowed  himself  no  final  moment  of 
hyi)ocrisy.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  one  except  God  only  —  or  rather 
the  mysterious  Isis  beyond  the  veil.  Being 
unmarried,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  secre- 
tary.   He  was  sixty-five   years  old.    His 
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powei  of  work  and  of  memory  was  imiDense 
and  intact.  What  is  Scherer  thinking  about 
this  life  and  this  death  ? 

I9th  October  1869.  *^  An  admirable  article 
by  Bdmond  Scherer  on  Sainte-Beave  in 
the  Temps.  He  makes  him  the  prince  of 
French  critics  and  the  last  representative  of 
the  epoch  of  literary  taste,  the  future  belong- 
ing to  the  bookmakers  and  the  chatterers, 
to  mediocrity  and  to  violence.  The  article 
breathes  a  certain  manly  melancholy,  be- 
fitting a  funeral  oration  over  one  who  was 
a  master  in  the  tilings  of  the  mind.  — The 
fact  is,  that  Sainte^Benve  leaves  a  greater 
void  behind  him  tban  either  B^xanger  or 
Lamartine;  their  greatness  was  already 
distant,  historical ;  1^  was  still  helping  us 
to  think.  The  true  critic  acts  as  a  fulcrum 
for  all  the  world.  He  represents  the  public 
judgment,  that  is  to  say  the  public  reason, 
the  touchstone,  the  scales,  the  refining  rod, 
which  tests  the  value  of  every  one  and  the 
merit  of  every  work.  Infallibility  of  judg- 
ment is  perhaps  rar^  than  anything  else, 
so  fine  a  balance  of  qualities  does  it  demand 
—  qualities  both  natural  and  acquired,  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  heart.  What  years  of 
labour,  what  i^tudy  and  comparison,  are 
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needed  to  bring  the  critical  judgment  to 
maturity  I  Like  Plato^s  sage,  it  is  only  at 
fifty  that  the  critic  rises  to  ttie  true  height 
of  his  literary  priesthood,  or,  to  put  it  less 
pompously,  of  bis  social  function.  By  ^en 
only  can  he  hope  for  Insight  into  all  the 
modes  of  being,  and  for  mastery  of  all  pos- 
sible shades  of  ai^eciation.  And  Sainte- 
Beuve  joined  to  this  infinitely  refined 
culture  a  prodigious  memory,  and  an  in- 
credible multitude  of  facts  and  anecdotes 
stored  \rp  for  the  service  of  his  thought. 

Sth  December  1869. —Everything  has 
chilled  me  this  morning:  the  cold  of  the 
season,  Hm  physical  immobility  around  me, 
but,  above  all,  Haitmann*s  Philosophy  of  the 
Unoonsoiom.  This  book  lays  down  the 
terrible  thesis  that  creation  is  a  mistake ; 
being,  such  as  it  is,  is  not.  as  good  as  non- 
being,  and  death  is  better  than  life. 

I  Mt  the  same  mournful  impression  that 
Obermann  left  upon  me  in  my  youth.  The 
bla(^  melancholy  of  Buddhism  encom- 
passed and  overshadowed  me.  If,  in  fact, 
it  is  only  illusion  which  hides  from  us 
the  horror  of  existence  and  makes  life  tol- 
erable to  us,  then  existence  is  a  snare  and 
life  an  evil.    Like  the  Greek  Annikeris,  we 
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ought  to  counsel  suicide,  or  rather  with 
Buddha  and  Sohopenhauer,  we  ou^t  to 
labour  for  the  radical  extirpation  of  hope 
and  desire,  —  the  causes  of  life  and  resur- 
rection. Not  to  rise  again ;  there  is  the 
point,  and  there  is  the  difficulty.  Death  is 
simply  a  beginning  again,  whereas  it  is 
annihilation  that  we  ha;ve  to  aim  at.  Per- 
sonal consciousness  being  the  root  of  all 
our  troubles,  we  odght  to  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion to  it  and  the  possibility  of  it  as  diaboli- 
cal and  abominable. — What  blasphemy  I 
And  yet  it  is  all  logical ;  it  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  happiness  carried  to  its  farthest 
point.  Epicurism  must  end  in  despair. 
The  philosophy  of  duty  is  less  depresshig. 
But  salyation  lies  in  the  conciliation  of 
duty  and  happiness,  in  the  union  of  the 
indiyidual  will  with  the  divine  will,  and  in 
the  f^ith  that  this  supreme  will  is  directed 
by  love. 

It  is  as  true  that  real  happiness  is 
good,  as  that  the  good  become  better  under 
the  purification  of  trial.  Those  who  have 
not  suffered  are  still  wanting  in  depth ;  but 
a  man  who  has  not  got  happiness  cannot 
impart  it.  We  can  only  give  what  we  have. 
Happiness,  grief,  gaiety^  Sadness,  are  by 
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nature  cofuta^ioust  Bring  your  healtia  and 
your  strength  to  the  weak  and  8i(dEly,  and 
so  you  will  be  of  use  to  ttiem.  Give  them, 
not  your  weakness,  but  your  ener^,—- so 
you  will  levive  and  lift  them  up.  Life 
alone  csai  rekindle  life.  What  otl^rs  claim 
Irosn  us  is  not  our-  thirst  and  our  hunger, 
but  our  bread  and  our  gourd.. 

The  benefactors  of  Humanity  are  those 
who  have  thought  great  thou^ts  about 
her;  but  h^  masters  and  her  idols  ore 
those  who  have  flattered  and  despised  her, 
those  who  have  muzzled  and  massacred 
her,  inflamed  her  with  fanaticism  or  used 
her  for  selfish  purposes.  Her  benefactors 
are  the  poets,  the  airtists,  the  inventcMf^ 
the  apostles^  and .  all  pixre  hearts.  Her 
jna^ters  are  •  the  CsBsars,  the  Constantines, 
the  Gregory  VIL%  the  Innocent  IIL's,  the 
Borgias,  the  Napoleons. 

Bve^y  oiYilisation  is,  as  it  were,  a  dream 
^f  a  thousand  years,  in  which  heaven  and 
earth,  nature  and  history,  appear  to  men 
illumined  by  fantastic  light  and  represent- 
ing  a  drama  which  is  nothing  but  a  project 
tion  of  the  soul  itseili,  ii^uenced  by  some 
intoxication  -**>  I  was  ^ing  to  say  haUuc;iiiA' 
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tion — .or  other.  Those  who  are  widest 
awake  still  see  tiie  real  world  'actofts' the 
dominant  illusion  oi  their  race'  or  time. 
And  tbe  reason  is  that  the  deceiving  light 
starts  from  our  own  mind  :'thfe  light  is  oar 
religion.  Everything  cfeang6s  with  it*  It 
is  religion  which  gives  to-  our  kaleidoscope; 
if  not' the  material  of  the  'figui^s,  at  l^st 
their  colour,  their  light  and  shade,  and  g^^ 
eral  aspect.  Every  r^igion  makei^  men  tiee 
the  world  and  ^  humanity  nttder' a  ^speclflAl 
light ;  it  is  a  mode  of  apperception,  which 
can  only  he  scientifically  handled  wh^ 
we  have  cast  it  aside,  andc^an  only  be 
judged  wihen  we  have  replaced  it  by  a 
betteri 

28d  February  1870.— There  ia  in  man  an 
instinct  of  revolt y  ah  ehetay  of  all  la'w,  a 
rebel  which  will  stoop  to  no»  yoke;  nfjt  eveh 
that  of  reasoa,  dnty^  and  wisdom.  This 
element  in>  us  te  the  root  of  all  8iik^—da» 
radice^s  Sd8€  of  Rant.  The  independence 
which  is  the  condition  of  individuality  Is 
at  the  same  time  the  eternal  temptation  of 
the  inddvidual.  That  which  makes  Us  be^ 
ings  makes  us  also  simiers. 

Sin  is,'  then,  in  our  very  marrow,  it  c^r- 
dilates  in  us  like  the  blood  in  our  Yeins,  it 
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is  mmgled  with  all  our  Bubfitanoe,"^  Of 
ratlier  I  am  wrong:  temptation  is  our 
natural  8tat4s,  Ijut  sin  is  not  necessary. 
Sin  con&iESta  in  the  voluntary  confusion  of 
the  independenQe  which  m  good  with  the 
independence  which  is  bad  ;  it  is  caused  by 
the  half 'indulgence  granted  to  a  ftret 
aophistn.  We  shut  our  eyes  to  the  begin^ 
nings  of  ^vil  because  they  are  small,  and  in 
tUii*  weakness  is  contained  the  germ  of 
our  defeat*  Pnncipm  obAtfi  —  this  maxim 
duii fully  followed  would  preaerve  Ufi  from 
almost  a]  1  our  catastrophes* 

We  will  have  no  other  master  bnt  our 
caprice  —  that  is  to  say,  our  evil  ecH  will 
have  no  God,  and  the  foundation  of  our 
nature  la  aeditious,  inj pious,  inaolent,  re- 
fractory, opposed  to  ^nd  con te  Dipt uoUs  of 
all  that  tries  to  rule  it,  and  therefore  coni- 
trary  to  order,  nngoveriiable  and  negative. 
It  Is  this  foundation  which  GhrijitiaQiiy 
calls  the  natural  man*  But  the  savage 
which  is  within  us,  and  constitutefi  the 
primitive  aiufiE  of  tis,  must  be  disciplined 
and  civilised  in  order  to  produoa  a  man, 
4  Dd  the  uiran  imut  be  patiently  cultivat^^ 
x<o  produEi^e  a  wist*  njan*  and  the  wise  man 
nioat  he  tested  aiicj  tried  if  he  m  to  becomp 
iJL^jhUtim^i     And  the  righteouB  tnan    mu^' 
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have  substituted  the  will  of  Gdd  ifor  bi6 
iudividual  will^  11  he  is  to  become  a  saint; 
And  this  new  man«  this  regenerate  being, 
is  the  spiritual  man,  , the  heavenly  man, 
of  which  the  Vedas  speak  as  well  as  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Magi  as  well  aa  the  Keo- 
Platonistfij.  .1 

17 th  March  1870..— This  morning;  itha 
music  of  a  brass  bailed. whjuch  had  atopi^ed 
under  my  windows  moved  me  almost  to 
tears.  It  e^cercified  an  indefinable,  nostal- 
gic power  over  me ;  it  set  me  dreamiag  tof 
another  world,,  of  infinitei  paaafewa  and  so* 
preme.  happiness.  Hmh  drnpressions  are 
the  echoes  of  Paradise. in  the  soul;  meniko^ 
ries  of  ideal  spheres,  wliose  saii  aweetooiess 
ravishes  and  intoxicates,  the  hearty  .  O 
Plato  1  O  Pythagc^as  1  ages  ago  yon  theard 
these  harmonies,  —  surprised  these .  mo- 
ments  of  inward  ecstasy » -^^  kaiew  these 
divine  transports  I  II  m^usie.thiiis  caniea 
us  to  heaven,  it  is  becaus&tOPUKisic  is  har- 
mony, harmony  is,  perfectiony  perfection  isi 
our  dream,  and  our  dream. is  heaven.  ■  Thijs 
world  of  quarrels  and  of  bittemiesaf  ;ol.sell^ 
ishness,  ugliness,  and  misery,  ttlakedT  «i8^ 
long  involuntarily  for  the  etornaJl  peacie,i(ibr 
tl^l^  adoration  whiph  has  ,no>  Emitsv  and  <th& 
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lore  ^ihibh'has  no  end.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  infinite*  as  the  beautiful  that  we  yearn 
lor.  It  is  not  being,  or  the  limits  of  being, 
which  weigh  upon  us ;  it  is  evil,  in  us  and 
indthoot  us.  it  &  not  at  all  necessary  to  be 
great,  so  long  as  we  are  in  harmony  with 
the  order  of  the  universe.  Moral  ambition 
has  no  pride ;  it  only  desires  to  fill  its  place, 
aiid  make  its  notedtdy  heard  in  the  univer- 
sal concert  of  the  God  of  love. 

SOth  March  1«70.  —  Certamly,  J^ature  is 
UBJost  land  shameless,  without  probity,  and 
without  lail^.  Her  only  alternatives  are 
gratuitous  favour  or' mad  aversion,  and  her 
on^  way  of  redressing  an  injustice  is  to 
commit  another.  The  happiness  of  the  few 
is  expiated  by  the  misety  of  the  greater 
number.  •>  It  is  useless  to  accuse  a  blind 
force.  — 

The  hum4n  conscience,  however,  revolts 
against  this  law  <^  nature,  and  to  satisfy 
its  own  iBsdnct  of  justice  it  has  imagined 
two  hypotheses,  out  of  which  it  has  made 
for  itself  a  religion, — the  idea  of  an  indi- 
vidual providence,  and  the  hypothesis  of 
another  ilife.. 

In  these  we  have  a  protest  against  nature, 
which  is  thus  declared  immoral  and  scanda^ 
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loos  to  tb&  moral  sense.  Man  believes  in 
good,  and  that  he  may  ground  himself  on 
jnstioe  he  maintains  that  the  injustice  all 
around  him  is  but  an  appearance,  a  mys- 
tery, a  cheat,  and  that  justice  will  be  done. 
Fiat  justiHUr  pertat  mumdus  t 

It  is  a  great  aet  of  faith.  And  sinoe 
humanity  has  not  made  itself,  this  protest  • 
has  some  chance  of  exixressing  a  truth.  If 
there  \&  conflict  between  the  natural  wcorld 
and  the  moral  world,  between  reality  anji 
conscience,  conscienoe  must  be  right. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the 
universe  should  e^t,  buA  it  ift  necesssMCf 
that  jnstice  should  be  done,  and  atheism 
is  bound  to  explain  the  fixed,  obstinacy  of 
conscience  on  this  point*  Nature  is  not 
just ;  we  are  the  products  of  nature :  why 
are  we  always  claiming  and  prophesying 
justice  ?  why  does  the  effect  rise  up  agai^t 
its  cause  ?  It  is  a  siingular  phenomenon. 
Does  the  protest  come  from  any  puerile 
blindness  of  human  vanity  ?  No,  it  is  the 
deepest  cry  of  our  being,  and  it  is  for  the 
honour  of  God  that  the  cry  is  utteyed. 
Heaven  Mid  earth  may  pass  away,  bi»t 
good  ought  to  be,  and  iivjustice  ought  iu>t 
to  be.  Such  is  the  creed  of  the  human  race. 
Nature  will  be  conquered  by  spirit:  the 
eternal  will  triumph  over  time. 
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IM  April  1870.  —  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  for  a  WDman  love  m  Die  Bupreme  au- 
thority—that which  judgen  the  rest  and 
decider  what  \b  pood  or  eviL  For  a  man, 
love  ia  BubcFrdinate  to  right.  It  is  a  f^at 
passion t  but  it  is  not  the  source  of  order^ 
the  synonym  of  reason,  the  criterion  of 
■  excellence.  It  wonld  i^pem,  then,  Uiat  a 
woman  places  her  ideal  in  the  perfection  of 
love,  and  a  man  in  the  perfection  of  jusiice. 
It  was  in  tiiie  sense  that  St.  I*aal  was  abl© 
to  Eay»  'The  woman  tA  the  glory  of  the 
man,  and  the  man  is  the  glory  of  God,' 
Thus  the  woman  who  ahscjrbs  herself  in  the 
object  of  her  love  is^  so  to  speak,  in  the  line 
of  nature  :  she  ia  tndy  woman,  she  realises 
her  fundamental  type-  On  the  contrary, 
tha  man  who  f^hould  make  life  consist  ill 
conjugal  adoration,  and  who  should  imag- 
ine that  he  has  lived  sufficiently  when  he 
has  matie  himself  the  priest  of  a  beloved 
woman,  such  a  one  is  but  half  a  man ;  he 
is  despised  by  the  world,  and  perhaps  se- 
cretly dii?dsiued  by  women  themselves. 
The  woman  who  loves  truly  seeks  to  merge 
her  own  indivhluality  in  that  of  the  man 
she  loves.  She  det^ires  that  her  love  should 
m&ke  I  dm  gi-ealer,  stronger,  more  mascn- 
fiue,  and  more  ttctive.  Thus  eaeh  sei  plays 
111  <  ^  iun  \mTm. 
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its  &p|>ointed  part :  the  woman  is  first  des- 
tined for  man,  and  man  is  destined  for 
society.  Woman  owes  herself  to  one,  man 
owes  himself  to  all;  smd  each  obtaino 
peace  and  happiness  only  when  he  or  she 
has  recognised  this  law  and  accepted  this 
balance  of  things.  The  same  thing  may  be 
a  good  in  the  woman  and  an  evil  in  the 
man,  may  be  strength  in  her,  weakness  in 
him. 

There  is  then  a  feminine  and  a  masculine 
morality, — preparatory  chapters,  as  it  were, 
to  a  general  human  morality.  Below  the 
Tirtue  which  is  evangelical  and  sexless, 
there  is  a  virtue  of  sex.  And  this  virtue  of 
sex  is  the  occasion  of  mutual  teaching,  for 
each  of  the  two  incarnations  of  virtue 
makes  it  its  business  to  convert  the  other, 
the  first  preaching  love  in  the  ears  of  jus- 
tice, the  second  justice  in  the  ears  of  love. 
And  so  there  is  produced  an  oscillation  and 
an  average  which  represent  a  social  state, 
an  epoch,  sometimes  a  whole  civilisation. 

Such  at  least  is  our  European  idea  of  the 
harmony  of  the  sexes  in  a  graduated  ord^ 
of  functions.  America  is  on  the  road  to 
revolutionise  this  ideal  by  the  introduction 
of  the  democratic  principle  of  the  equality 
of  individuals  in  a  general  equality  of  func- 
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tions.  Only,  when  there  is  nothii^  left 
but  a  muHitude  ot  equal  individualities, 
neither  young  nor  old,  neither  men  nor 
women,  neither  benefited  nor  benefactors, 
—  all  social  difference  will  turn  upon  money. 
The  whole  hierarchy  will  rest  upon  the  dol- 
lar, and  the  most  brutal,  the  most  hi4eous, 
the  most  inhuman  of  inequalities  will  be  the 
fruit  of  the  passion  for  equality.  What  a 
result  I  Plutolatry  —  the  worship  of  wealth, 
the  madness  of  gold  —  to  it  will  be  confided 
the  task  of  chastising  a  false  principle  an<l 
its  followers.  And  plutocracy  will  be  in  its 
turn  executed  by  equality.  It  would  be  a 
strange  end  for  it,  if  Anglo-Saxon  individ- 
ualism were  ultimately  swallowed  up  m 
Latin  socialism. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  the  discovei^  of  an 
equilibrium  between  the  two  principles  may 
be  made  in  time,  before  the  social  war,  with 
all  its  terror  and  ruin,  overtakes  us.  ^jat 
it  is  scarcely  likely.  The  masses  are  always 
Ignorant  and  limited,  and  only  advance  by 
a  succession  of  contrary  errors^  They  reach 
good  only  by  the  exhaustion  of  evil.  They 
discover  the  way  out,  only  after  having  run 
their  heads  against  all  other  possible  issues. 

15th  April  1870.  ^  Crucifixion  !    That  is 
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the  word  we  have  to  meditate  to-day.  Is 
it  not  Good  Friday  ? 

To  curse  ^ief  is  easier  than  to  bless  it, 
but  to  do  80  is  to  fall  back  into  the  point  of 
view  of  the  earthly,  the  carnal,  the  natural 
man.  By  what  has  Christianity  subdued 
the  world  if  not  by  the  apotheosis  of  grief, 
by  its  marvellous  transmutation  of  suffering 
into  triumph,  of  the  crown  of  thorns  into 
the  crown  of  glory,  and  of  a  gibbet  into 
a  symbol  of  salvation?  What  does  the 
apotheosis  of  the  Cross  mean,  if  not  the 
death  of  death,  the  defeat  of  sin,  the  beatl-^ 
fication  of  martyrdom,  the  raisii^  to  the 
skies  of  volmitary  sacrifice,  the  defiance  of 
pain  ?  — '  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O 
Grave,  where  is  thy  victory?' ^By  long 
brooding  over  this  theme — the  agony  of 
the  just,  peace  in  the  midst  of  agony,  and 
the  heavenly  beauty  of  such  peace  —  hu- 
manity came  to  understand  that  a  new 
religion  was  born,  — a  new  mode,  that  is  to 
say,  of  explaining  life  and  of  understand- 
ing suffering. 

Suffering  was  a  curse  from  which  man 
fled ;  now  it  becomes  a  purification  of  the 
souli  a  sacred  trial  sent  by  Eternal  Love,  a 
divine  dispensation  meant  to  sanctify  and 
ennoble  us,  an  acceptable  aid  to  faith,  a 
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strange  initiation  into  happiness.  O  power 
of  belief  !  All  remains  the  same,  and  yet  all 
is  changed.  A  new  certitude  arises  to  deny 
the  apparent  and  the  tangible ;  it  pierces 
through  the  mystery  of  things,  it  places  an 
invisible  Father  behind  visible  nature,  it 
shows  us  joy  shining  through  tears^  and 
makes  of  pain  the  beginning  of  joy. 

And  so,  for  those  who  havie.  believed,  the 
tomb  becomes  heaven,  and  on  the  funeral 
pyre  of  life  they  sing  the  hosanna  of  im- 
mortadity;  a  sacred  madness  has  renewed 
the  face  of  the  world  for  them,  and  when 
they  wish  to  explain  what  they  feel,  their 
ecstasy  makes  them  incomprehe^ible ;  they 
speak  with  tongues.  A  wild  intoxication  of 
self-sacrifice,  contempt  for  death,  the  thirst 
for  eternity,  the  delirium  of  love,  —  these 
are  what  the  unalterable  gentleness  of  the 
Crucified  has  had  power  to  bring  forth. 
By  his  pardon  of  his  executioners,  and  by 
that  unconquerable  sense  in  him  of  an 
indissoluble  union  with  God,  Jesus,  on  his 
cross,  kindled  an  inextinguishable:  fire,  and 
revolutionised  the  world.  He  proclaimed 
and  realised  salvation  by  faith  in  the  infinite 
mercy,  and  in  the  pardon  granted  to  simple 
repentance.  By  his  saying,  ^  There  is  more 
joy  in  heaven. over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
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eth.  ttian  oyjer  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
wild  need  no  repentance,',  he  i^ade  humility 
ihe  gate  of  entrance  into  Paradise.    . 

Crucily  the  rebellious  self,  mortify  your- 
self wholly,  give  up  all  to  God,  an4  the 
peace  which  is  not  of  this  world  will  de* 
^cend  upon  you.  For  eighteein  centuries 
no  grander  word  has  been. spoken;  and 
a^lthough;httmjanity  is  for  ever  seeking  after 
a  papre  €X^.ct  and  copuplete  application  of 
justice,  yet  her  secret  faith  is  not  in  justice 
but  in  pardoU)  for  pardon  alone  conciliates 
^Q  spotless  purity  of  perfection  wjth  the 
infinite  pity  due  to  weakness  —  that  is  to 
say,  it  alone  preserves  a9d  defends  the  idea 
of  -  holiness,  while  it  allows  full  seope  to 
that  of  love.  Tl^e  Gospel  proclaims  the 
ineffable  consolation,  the  good  news,  which 
<^i^iann^  all  earthly  griefs*  and  robs  even 
death  of  its  terrors — the  ne^ws  of  irrevoca- 
ble pardon,  thfit;  is  to  say,  of  eternal  life. 
Th^  Cross  is  the  guarantee  pf  the  GpspeL 
Therefore  it  has  been  its  standard. 

1th  Jfoy  1870.-— The  faith  which  clipgs 
to  its  idpls  and  resists  all  innovation  i§  a 
retarding  and  conservative  |orc^ ;  but  it  is 
the  property  of  all  religicwi  to  serve  as  a 
9urb  to.  pur  lawless  passion  fpr  freedom. 
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and  to  steady  and  qttiet  our  restlessness  of 
temper.  Cnribsity  is  the  expansive  force, 
which,  if  it  were  allowed  an  unchecked 
action  upon  us,  would  disperse  and  volati- 
lise us ;  belief  represents  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation and  cohesion,  which  makes  separate 
bodies  and  individuals  of  us.  Society  lives 
by  faith,  develops  by  science.  Its  basis, 
then,  is  the  mysterious,  the  unknown,  the 
intangible,  — religion,  — while  the  ferment- 
ing principle  in  it  is  the  desire  of  knowledge. 
Its  permanent  substance  is  the  uncompre- 
hended  or  the  divine ;  its  changing  form  is 
the  result  of  its  intellectual  labour.  The 
unconscious  adhesions,  the  confused  intui- 
tions, the  obscure  presentiments,  which 
decide  the  :first  faith  of  a  people,  are  then 
of  capital  importance  in  its  history.  All 
history  moves  between  the  religion  which 
is  the  genial,  instinctive,  and  fundamental 
philosophy  of  a  race,  and  the  philosophy 
which  is  the  ultimate  religion, — the  clear 
perception,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  engendered  the  whole 
a^iritnal  development  of  humanity. 

It  is  always  the  same  thing  which  is,  which 
was,  and  which  will  be ;  but  this  thing  — 
the  absolute  —  betrays  with  more  or  less 
transparency  and  profundity  the  law  of  Its 
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Hf  e  lind  of  its  metamorphoses.  In  its  &£ed 
aspect  it  is  called  God  ;  in  its  mobile  aspect 
the  world  or  nature.  €rod  is  presfent  in 
nature,  but  nature  is  not  God ;  there  is  a 
nature  in  God,  but  it  is  not  God  Himself. 
I  am  neither  for  Immanence  nor  for  tran- 
scendence taken  alone. 

9th  May  1870.  —  Disraeli,  in  his  new 
novel,  Lothair,  shows  that  the  two  great 
forces  of  the  present  are  Revolution  and 
Catholicism,  and  that  the  free  nations  are 
lost  if  either  of  these  two  forces  triumphs. 
It  is  eiafctly  my  own  idea.  Only,  while  iu 
France,  in.  Belgium,  in  Italy,  and  in  all 
Catholic  societies,  it  is  only  by  checking 
one  of  these  forces  by  the  other  that  the 
State  and  civilisation  can  be  maintained, 
the  Protestant  countries  are  better  off ;  in 
them  there  is  a  third  force,  a  middle  taAih 
between  the  two  other  idolatries,  which 
enables  them  to  regard  liberty  not  as  a 
neutralisation  of  two' contraries,  but  as  a 
moral  reality,  self-^bsistent,  and  possess^ 
ing  its  own  centre  of  gravity  and  motive 
force.  In  the  Catholic  world  religion  and 
liberty  exclude  each  other.  In  the  Protes- 
tatit  world  they  accept  each  other,  so  that 
in  the  second  case  there  is  a  smaller  wast^ 
of  force. 
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:  Liberty  is  the  l9y,  the  philosophical  prin- 
eiple.  It  ex,pre8se6  the  juridical  and  social 
aspiration  of  the  race.  But  as  there  is  no 
society  possible  without  regulation^  without 
control,  without  liinitations  on  individual 
liberty^  above  all  without  moral  limitations, 
the  peoples  which  are  legally  the  freest  do 
well  to  take  their  religious  consciousness 
for,  check  and  ballast.  In  mixed  States, 
Catholic  or  f  reethinking,  the  limit  of  action, 
being  a  merely  penal  one,  invites  incessant 
contravention. 

The  puerility  of  the  freethinkers,  consists 
in  believuig  that  a  free  society  can  main- 
tain itself  and  keep  its^lf  together  without 
a  common  f  aij.h,  without  a  religious  preju- 
dice of  some  kind.  Where  lies  the  will  of 
^od?  Is  it  the  common  reason,  which 
expresses  it,  or  rather,  are  a  clergy  or  a 
church  the  depositories  of  it  ?  So  long  as 
the  response  is  anibignous  and  equivocal  in 
the  eyes  of  half  or  the  majoritty  of  c(m- 
sciences  — :  and  this  is  the  case  in  all  Cath- 
olic States  —  public  peace  is  impossible, 
and  public  law  is  insecure.  If  there  is  a 
God,  we  must  have  flim  on  our  side,  and 
if  there  is  not  a  God,  it  would  be  necessary 
first  of  all  to  convert  everybody  to  Uie  same 
idea  of  the  lawful  and  the  useful,  to  reoon- 
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stitute,  that  ia  to  say*  a  lay  religion^  before 
anything  politically  solid  could  be  built. 

Liberalism  is  merely  feeding  upon  ab- 
stractions, when  it  persuades  itself  that 
liberty  is  possible  without  free  individuals, 
and  when  it  will  not  recognise  that  liberty 
in  the  individual  is  the  fruit  of  a  foregoing 
education,  a  moral  education,  which  pre- 
supposes a  liberating  religion.  To  preach 
liberalism  to  a  population  jesuitised  by 
education,  is  to  press  the  pleasures  of  danc- 
ing upon  a  man  who  has  lost  a  leg.  How 
la  it  possible  for  a  child  who  has  never 
been  out  of  swaddling  clothes  to  walk? 
How  can  the  abdication  of  individual  con- 
science lead  to  the  government  of  individual 
conscience  ?  To  be  free,  is  to  guide  one- 
self, to  have  attained  one's. majority,  to  be 
emancipated,  master  of  one's  actions,  and 
judge  of  good  and  evil ;  but  Ultramontane 
Catholicism  never  emancipates  its  disciples^ 
who  are  bound  to  admit,  to  believe,  and  to 
obey,  as  they  are  told,  because  they  are 
minors  in  perpetuity,  and  the  clergy  alone 
possess  the  law  of  right,  the  secret  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  measure  of  truth.  This  is 
what  men  are  landed  in  by  the  idea  of  an 
exterior  revelation,  cleverly  made  use  of  by 
a  patient  priesthood. 
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But  what  astonlahea  me  is  the  short-sfght 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  south »  who  do  not 
see  that  the  question  of  questions  is  the 
rellgioujs  question,  and  even  now  do  not 
recognise  that  a  liberal  State  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  an  anti -liberal  religion ^ 
and  almost  equally  incompatible  with  the 
absence  of  religion.  They  confound  acei- 
dental  conquests  and  precaiioufj  progress 
with  lasting  rei^ului. 

There  is  some  prohahility  that  aB  tl:tis 
noise  whioh  is  niad^  nowadays  about  liberty 
may  end  in  the  i*upprefiftion  of  liberty  ;  it  i» 
plain  that  the  Inttmiatiotial,  the  in^eoncil- 
ables,  and  the  ultnini  on  tunes,  are,  all  three 
of  them,  aimin^atttbt^olurisui,  at  dictatorial 
omnipotence.  Happily  they  are  not  one 
hut  many,  and  it  will  not  be  difTicult  to 
turn  them  against  each  other* 

If  liberty  is  to  be  saved^  it  will  not  be  by 
the  doubters,  the  men  of  science,  or  the 
materialiiists  ;  it  will  be  by  relfgiona  convic- 
tion,  hy  the  faith  of  individuals  who  believe 
that  God  will  it  man  to  be  fri-e  but  also  pure  j 
it  will  he  by  the  seekers  after  boUneesT  by 
tho^  old-fiishioned  pioui*  pervious  who  speak 
fif  immonaUtj'  and  Ptfmal  life,  and  prefer 
the  soul  to  th?  whole  world  ;  it  will  be  by 
the  enfranchised  children  of  the  ancient 
faith  of  the  human  race- 
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Wh  Jufie  1870.  — The  efficacy  of  religiwi 
lies  precisely  in  that  which  is  not  rational, 
philosophic,  nor  eternal ;  its  efficacy  lies  in 
the  unforeseen,  the  miraculous,  the  extraor- 
dinary. Thus  religion  attracts  more  devo- 
tion in  proportion  as  it  demands  more  faith 
— that  is  to  say,  as  it  Incomes  more  incred- 
ible to  the  profane  mind.  The  philosopher 
aspires  to  explain  away  all  mysteries,  to 
dissolve  them  into  light.  It  is  mystery,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  the  religious  instinct 
demands  and  pursues :  it  is  mystery  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  worship,  the 
power  of  proselytism.  When  the  cross  be- 
came the  *  foolishness '  of  the  cross,  it  to(^ 
possession  of  the  masses.  And  in  our  own 
day,  those  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  super- 
natural, to  enlighten  religion,  to  economise 
faith,  find  themselves  deserted,  like  poets 
who  should  declaim  against  poetry,  or 
women  who  should  decry  love.  Faith  con- 
sists in  the  acceptance  of  the  incompre- 
hensible, and  even  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
impossible,  and  is  self-intoxicated  with  its 
own  sacrifices,  its  own  repeated  extrava- 
gances. 

It  is  the  f orgetf  ulness  of  this  psychologi- 
cal law  which  stultifies  the  so-called  liberal 
Christianity.      It  is  t^e  realisation  of    it 
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which  constitutes  the  strength  of  Catholi- 
cism. 

Apparently  no  positive  religion  can  sur- 
vive the  supernatural  element  which  is  the 
reason  for  its  existence.  Natural  religion 
seems  to  be  the  tomb  of  all  historic  cults. 
All  concrete  religions  die  eventually  in  the 
pure  air  of  philosophy.  So  long  then  as 
the  life  of  nations  is  in  need  of  religion  as 
a  motive  and  sanction  of  morality,  as  food 
for  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  so  long  will  the 
masses  turn  away  from  pure  reason  and 
naked  truth,  so  long  will  they  adore  mys- 
tery, so  long  —  and  rightly  so  —  will  they 
rest  in  faith,  the  only  region  where  the 
ideal  presents  itself  to  them  in  an  attractive 
form. 

O^A  June  1870.  — At  bottom,  everything 
depends  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
one  single  element  in  the  soul  —  hope.  All 
the  activity  of  man,  all  his  efforts  and  all 
his  enterprises,  presuppose  a  hope  in  him 
of  attaining  an  end.  Once  kill  this  hope 
and  his  movements  become  senseless,  spas- 
modic, and  convulsive,  like  those  of  some 
one  falling  from  a  height.  To  struggle  with 
the  inevitable  has  something  childish  in  it. 
To  implore  the  law  of  gravitation  to  sus- 
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p&nd  its  action  would  no  doubt  be  a  gro- 
tesque prayer.  Very  weli !  but  when  a 
man  loses  ftiHh  in  the  eflRcacy  of  his  efforts, 
when  he  says  to  himsdf ,  *  You  are  incapa- 
ble of  realising  your  ideal ;  happiness  is  a 
chimera,  progress  is  an  illusion,  the  passion 
for  perfection  is  a  snare ;  smd  suppo^ng  all 
your  ambitions  were  gratified,  everything 
would  still  be  vanity,'  then  be  comes  to  flee 
that  a  little  blindness  is  necessary  if  life  is 
to  be  carried  on,  and  that  tllusi(Mi  is  the 
universal  spring  of  movement.  Complete 
disillusion  would  mean  absolute  immobfiity. 
He  who  has  deciphered  the  secret  and  read 
the  riddle  of  finite  life  escapes  from  the 
great  wheel  of  existence ;  he  has  left  the 
world  of  the  living  —  he  is  already  dead. 
Is  this  the  meaning  of  the  old  belief  that  to 
raise  the  veil  of  Isis  ot  to  behold  God  face 
to  face  brought  destructicm  upion  the  rash 
mortal  who  attempted  it?  Egypt  and 
Judaea  had  recorded  the  fact,  Buddha  gave 
the  key  to  it ;  the  individual  life  is  a  noth- 
ing ignorant  of  itself,  ond  as  soon  as  this 
nothing  knows  itself,  individual  life  is  abol- 
ished YO.  principle.  For  as  soon  as  the  illu- 
.(rion  vanishes,  Nothingness  resumes  its 
eternal  sway,  the  suffering  of  life  is  over, 
error  has  disappeared,  time  and  form  have 
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ceased  to  be  for  this  enfranchieed  individu- 
ality ;  the  colowred  air-bubble  lias  burst  in 
the  infinite  Bpfice^  and  t\m  mist^rj^  of  tliought 
has  Bimk  to  rest  in  the  cb angel ees  repose  of 
all-embracing  Nothin,^.  TIib  abtiolule^  if  it 
wer(i  spirit,  would  still  be  activity,  and  it  lb 
activity^  the  daughter  of  dewire,  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  absolute.  Tlie  abso- 
Iptcr,  th«n,  most  be  the  jtero  of  all  deter- 
mination, and  the  only  manner  of  beitig 
suited  to  it  is  Non-being. 

2d  July  1870.  —One  of  the  rices  of  France 
in  the  frivolity  which  substitutes  public  con- 
ventions for  truth,  and  absolutely  Ignores 
personal  dignity  and  the  majefity  of  con- 
science, Th^.  French  are  ignorant  o£  the 
A  B  C  of  individual  liberty,  and  still  show 
an  essentially  eatholie  intolerance  towards 
the  ideas  which  have  not  attained  univcr- 
Hality  or  the  adhesion  of  the  majority.  The 
nation  is  an  army  which  can  bring  to  bear 
maj3s,  number^  and  force,  but  not  an  assem- 
bly of  free  men  iti  which  each  individual 
depends  for  bia  value  on  himself.  The 
eminent  Frenchman  depends  upon  others 
for  his  value  ;  if  he  possess  stripe ,  oroas, 
scarf,  Bword^  or  robe,  —  In  a  word^  function 
and  decoration,  —  then  he  is  held  td  be 
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something,  and  he  feels  himself  somebody. 
It  is  the  symbol  which  establishes  his  merit ; 
it  is  the  public  which  raises  him  from  noth- 
1^,  as  the  Sultan  creates  his  viziers.  These 
highly-trained  and  social  races  have  an  an- 
tipathy for  individual  independence ;  every- 
thing with '  them  must  be  founded  upon 
authority  military,  civil,  or  religious, .  and 
6rod  HimsiBlf  is  non-existent  until  He  has 
been  established  by  decree.  Their  funda* 
mfental  dogma  is  that  social  omnipotence 
which  treats  the  pretension  of  truth  to  be 
true  without  any  official  stamp,  as  a  mere 
usurpation  and  sacrilege,  and  scouts  the 
olaink  of  the  individual  to  possess  either  a 
separate  coaviotion>  or  a  personal  value. 

2(itk  July  1870  (Bdlalpe),  —  A  marvel- 
lous day.  The  panorama  before  me  is  of  a 
grandiose  splendour;  it  is  a  symphony  of 
moimtains,  a  cantata  of  sunny  Alps. 

I  am  dazzled  and  oppressed  by  it.  The 
feeling  uppermost  is  one  of  delight  in  being 
able  to  admire,  of  joy^  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
recovered  power  of  contemplation  which  is 
the  result  of  physical  relief,  in  being  able 
at  last  to  forget  myself  and  surrender  my- 
self to  things,  as  befits  o.-  man  in  my  state 
of  health.    Olratitude  is  mingled  with  en- 
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thusiasm.  I  have  just  spent  two  hoois  <^ 
continuous  delight  at  the  loot  of  the  Spar- 
renhom,  the  peak  behind  us.  A  flood  ol 
sensations  overpoweoed  me.  I  could  only 
look,  feel,  dream,  and  think. 

Xater. -^Ascent  of  the  Spacrenhom.  The 
peak  of  it  is  not  very  easy  to  climb,  because 
of  the  masses  of  loose  stones  and  the  steep- 
ness of  the  path,  which  runs  between  two 
abysses.    But  how  great  is  one's  reward  1 

The  view  embraces  the  wh(^e  series  of 
the  Valais  Alps  from  the  Furka  to  the 
Combin ;  and  even  beyond  the  Furka  one 
sees  a  few  peaks  of  the  Ticino  and  the 
Rhaetian  Alps ;  while  if  you.  turn  you  see 
behind  you  a  whole  Polar  world  of  snow- 
flelds  and  glaciers  forming  the  sou^ern 
side  of  the  enormous  Bernese  group  of  the 
Finsteraarhorn,  the  Monch,  and  the  Jung- 
f  ran.  The  near  representative  of  the  group 
is  the  AletschhOTU,  whence  diverge  like  so 
many  ribbons  the  different  Aletsch  glaciers 
which  wind  about  the  peak  from  which  I 
saw  them*  I  could  study  the  t  different 
zones,  one  above  another,  —  fields,  woods, 
grassy  Alps,  bare  rock  and  snaw,  and  the 
principal  types  of  mountain ;  the  pagoda- 
shaped  Mischabel,  with  its  four  atiUea  as 
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flying  buttresses  and  its  staff  of  nine  clos^ 
tered  peaks ;  the  cupola  of  the  Fletsohhom, 
the  dome  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  pyramid  of 
the  Weisshom,  the  obelisk  of  the  Cervin. 

Round  me  fluttered  a  multitude  of  butter*-, 
flies  and  brilliant  green-backed  flies ;  but 
nothing  grew  except  a  few  lichens.  The 
deadness  and  emptiness  of  the  upper  Aletsch 
glacier,  like  some  vast  white  street,  called 
up  the  image  of  an  icy  Pompeii.  All  around 
boundless  silence.  On  my  way  back  I 
noticed  some  effects  of  sunshine,  — the 
close  elastic  mountain  grass,  starred  with 
gentian,  forget-me-not,  and  anemones,  the 
mountain  cattle  standing  out  against  the 
sky,  the  rocks  just  piercing  the  soil,  various 
circular  dips  in  the  mountain  side,  stone 
waves  petrified  thousands  of  thousands  of 
years  ago,  the  undulating  ground,  the  ten- 
der quiet  of  the  evening :  and  I  invoked  the 
soul  of  the  mountains  and  the  spirit  of  the 
heights ! 

22d  July  1870  {Bellalpe).'-The  sky, 
which  was  misty  and  overcast  this  morning, 
has  become  perfectly  blue  again,  and  the 
giants  of  the  Yalais  are  bathed  in  tranquil 
light. 

Whence  this  solemn  melancholy  which 
oppresses  and  pursues  me?    I  have  just 
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read  a  series  of  scientific  books  (Bronn  on 
the  Laws  of  PalfBontoJogy,  Karl  Bitter  on 
the  Law  of  Oeographic-al  Forms).  Are 
they  the  cause  of  this  depression?  or  is 
it  the  majesty  of  this  immense  landscape, 
the  splendour  of  this  setting  sun,  which 
bdugs  the  tears  to  my  eyes  ? 

'  Creature  d'un  jour  qui  t'agites  une  heure/ 

what  weighs  upon  thee  —  I  know  it  well  -^ 
is  the  sense  of  thine  utter  nothingness  I . . . 
The  names  of  great  men  hover  before  my 
eyes  like  a  secret  reproach,  and  this  grand 
impassive  nature  tells  me  that  to-morrow  I 
shall  have  disappeared,  butterfly  that  I  am, 
without  having  lived.  Or  perht^  it  is  the 
breath  of  eternal  things  which  stirs  in  me 
the  shudder  of  Job.  What  is  man — this 
weed  which  a  sunbeam  withers  ?  What  is 
our  life  in  the  infinite  abyss  ?  I  feel  a  sort 
of  sacred  terror,  not  only  for  myself,  but 
for  my  race,  for  all  that  is  mortal.  Like 
Buddha,  I  feel  the  great  wheel  turning,  — 
the  wheel  of  universal  illusion,  -—  and  the 
dumb  stupor  which  enwraps  me  is  full  of 
anguish.  Isis  lifts  the  comer  of  her  veil, 
and  he  who  perceives  the  great  mystery 
beneath  is  struck  with  giddiness.  I  can 
scarcely  breathe.    It  seems  to  me  that  I 
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am  hanging  by  a  thread  above  ^he  fathom- 
less abyss  ol  destiny.  Is  this  the  Infinite 
face  to  face,  an  intuition  of  the  last  great 
death  ? 

*  Cr^ture  d'un  jour  qui  t'agites  une  heure, 
Ton  ftme  est  immortelle  et  tes  pleurs  vont 
finir.' 

Finir  9  When  depths  of  ineffable  desire 
are  opening  in  the  heart,  as  vast,  as  yawn- 
ing as  the  imniensity  which  surrounds  us  ? 
Genius,  self-devotion,  love,  —  all  these  crav- 
ings quicken  into  life  and  torture  me  at 
once.  Like  the  shipwrecked  sailor  about 
to  sink  under  the  waves,  I  am  conscious  of 
a  mad  clinging  to  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  a  rush  of  de^)air  and  repentance,  which 
forces  from  me  a  cry  for  pardon.  And 
then  all  this  hidden  ag(my  dissolves  in 
wearied  submission.  *  Resign  yourself  to 
the  inevitable  I  Shroud  away  out  of  sight 
the  flattering  delusions  of  youth  I  Live 
and  die  in  the  shade !  Like  the  insects 
humming  in  the  darkness,  offer  up  your 
evening  prayer.  Be  content  to  fade  out  of 
life  without  a  murmur  whenever  the  Mas- 
ter of  life  shall  breathe  upon  your  tiny 
flame  I  It  is  out  of  myriads  of  unknown 
lives  that  every  dod  of  earth  is  built  up. 
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Hie  infusoria  do  not  count  until  they  are 
millions  upon  millions.  Accept  your  noth- 
ingness.'   Amen  1 

But  there  is  no  peace  except  in  oi^er,  in 
law.  Am  I  in  order  ?  Alas,  no  I  My 
changeable  and  restless  nature  will  torment 
me  to  the  end.  I  shall  never  see  plainly 
what  I  ought  to  do.  The  love  of  the  better 
will  have  stood  between  me  and  the  good. 
Yearning  for  the  ideal  will  have  lost  me 
reality.  Vague  aspiration  and  undefined 
desire  will  have  been  enough  to  make  my 
talents  useless,  and  to  neutralise  my  pow- 
ers. Unproductive  nature  that  I  am,  tort- 
ured by  the  belief  that  production  was 
required  of  me,  may  not  my  very  remorse 
be  a  mistake  and  a  superfluity  ? 

Scherer's  phrase  comes  back  to  me,  *  We 
must  accept  ourselves  as  we  are.* 

Sth  September  1870  (Zurich).  — AW  the 
exiles  are  returning  to  Paris  —  Edgar  Qui- 
net,  Louis  Blanc,  Victor  Hugo.  By  the 
help  of  their  united  experience  will  they 
succeed  in  maintaining  the  Republic  ^  It 
is  to  be  hoped  so.  But  the  past  makes  it 
lawful  to  doubt.  While  the  Republic  is  in 
reality  a  fruit,  the  French  look  upon  it  as 
a  seed-sowing.      Elsewhere  such  a  form 
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of  govenMnent  i»esi:5)|)oaes  free  men;  in 
France  it  is  and  must  be  an  instrument  of 
instruction  and  protection.  France  has 
once  more  placed  sovereignty  in  the  hands 
of  universal  suffrage,  as  though  the  multi- 
tude were  already  enlightened,  judicious, 
and  reasonable,  and  now  her  task  is  to  train 
and  discipline  the  force  which,  by  a  fiction, 
is  master. 

The  ambition  of  France  is  set  upon  self- 
government,  but  her  capacity  for  it  has  still 
to  be  proved.  For  eighty  years  she  has 
confounded  revolution  with  liberty;  will 
she  now  give  proof  of  aniendment  and  of 
wisdom  ?  Such  a  change  is  not  impossible; 
Let  us  wait  for  it  with  sympathy,  but  also 
with  caution. 

12th  September  1870  (Basle). — The  old 
Rhine  is  murmuring  under  my  window. 
The  wide  gray  stream  rolls  its  great  waves 
along  and  breaks  against  the  arches  of  the 
bridge,  just  as  it  did  ten  years  or  twenty 
years  ago;  the  red  cathedral  shoots  its 
arrow-like  spires  towards  heaven ;  the  ivy 
on  the  terraces  which  fringe  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  hangs  over  the  walls  like  a 
green  mantle ;  the  indefatigable  ferry-boat 
goes  and  comes  as  it  did  of  yore ;  in  a  word, 
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things  seem  to  be  eternal,  while  maii^s  hair 
turns  gray  and  bis  heart  grows  old.  I 
came  here  first  as  a  student,  then  as  a  pro- 
fessor. Now  I  return  to  it  at  the  down- 
ward turn  of  middle  age,  and  nothing  in 
the  landscape  has  changed  except  myself. 

The  melancholy  of  memory  may  be  com- 
monjdace  and  puerile,  —  all  the  same  it  is 
true,  it  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  poets  of  all 
times  have  been  open  to  its  attacks. 

At  bottom,  what  is  individual  life  ?  A 
variation  of  an  eternal  Uieme  —  to  be  bom, 
to  live,  to  feel,,  to  hope^  to  love,  to  suffer,  to 
weep,  to  die.  Some  would  add  to  these, 
to  grow  rich,  to  think,  to  conquer ;  but  in 
fact,  whatever  frantic  efforts  one  may  make, 
however  one  may  strain  and  excite  oneself, 
one  can  but  cause  a  greater  or  slighter 
undulation  in  the  line  of  one's  destiny. 
Supposing  a  man  renders  the  series  of 
fundamental  phenomena  a  little  more  evi- 
dent to  others  or  a  little  more  distinct  to 
himself,  what  does  it  matter  ?  The  whole 
is  still  nothing  but  a  fluttering  of  the  infi- 
nitely little,  the  insignificant  repetition  of 
an  invariable  theme.  In  truth,  whether 
the  individual  exists  or  no,  the  difference  is 
so  absolutely  imperceptible  in  the  whole  of 
things  that  every  complaint  and  every  de- 
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sire  is  ridiculous.  Humanity  in  its  entirety 
is  but  a  flash  in  the  duration  of  the.plan6t, 
and  the  planet  may  return  to  the  gaseous 
state  without  the  sun^s  feeling  it  even  for  a 
second.  The  individual  is  the  infinitesimal 
of  nothing. 

What,  then,  is  nature  ?  Nature  is  MaYa 
—  that  is  to  say,  an  incessant,  fugitive,  in- 
diSer^xt  series  of  phenomena,  the  manlfes- 
tation  of  all  possibilities,  the  inexhaustiMe 
play  of  all  combinations. 

And  is  Maia  all  the  while  performing  for 
the  amusement  of  somebody,  of  some  spec- 
tator— Brahma?  Or  is  Brahma  working 
out  some  serious  and  unselfish  end  ?  From 
the  theistic  point  of  view,  is  it  the  purpose 
of  God  to  make  souls,  to  augment  the  sum 
of  good  and  wisdom  by  the  multiplication  of 
Himself  in  free  beings  —  facets  which  may 
flash  bik^k  to  Him  His  own  holiness  and 
beauty?  This  conception  is  far  more  at- 
tractive to  the  heart.  But  is  it  more  true  ? 
The  moral  consciousness  affirms  it.  If  man 
is  capable  of  conceiving  goodness,  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  things,  which  cannot  be 
inferior  to  man,  must  be  good.  The  phi* 
losophy  of  labour,  of  duty,  of  effort,  is 
surely  superior  to  that  of  phenomena, 
chance,  and  universsU  indiflerence.    If  so, 
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the  whimsical  Mala  would  be  subordinate 
to  Brahma,  the  eternal  thought,  and  Brahma 
would  be  in  his  turn  subordinate  to  a  holy 
God. 

26th  October  1870  (Geneva).  — *  Each 
function  to  the  most  worthy : '  this  maxim 
governs  all  constitutions,  and  serves  to  test 
them.  Democracy  is  not  forbidden  to 
i^ply  it,  but  democracy  rarely  does  apply 
it,  because  she  holds,  for  example,  that  the 
most  worthy  man  is  the  man  who  pleases 
her,  whereas  he  who  pleases  her  is  not 
always  the  most  worthy,  and  because  she 
su|q>08es  that  reason  guides  the  masses, 
whereas  in  reality  they  are  most  commonly 
led  by  passion.  And  in  the  end  every  false- 
hood has  to  be  expiated,  for  truth  always 
takes  its  revenge. 

Alas,  whatever  one  may  say  or  do,  wis- 
dom, justice,  reason,  and  goodness  will 
never  be  anything  more  than  special  cases 
and  the  heritage  of  a  few  elect  souls.  Moral 
and  intellectual  harmony,  excellence  in  all 
its  forms,  will  always  be  a  rarity  of  great 
price,  an  isolated  chef  d'ceuvre.  All  that 
can  be  expected  from  the  most  perfect 
institutions  is  that  they  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  individual  excellence  to  develop 
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itself,  not  that  they  should  produce  the 
excellent  individual.  Virtue  and  genius, 
grace  and  beauty,  will  always  constitute  a 
noblesse  such  as  no  form  of  government  can 
manufacture.  It  is  of  no  use,  therefore,  to 
excite  oneself  for  or  against  revolutions 
which  have  only  an  importance  of  the 
second  order — an  importance  which  I  do 
not  wish  either  to  diminish  or  to  ignore, 
but  an  importance  which,  after  all,  is  mostly 
negative.  The  political  life  is  but  the 
means  of  the  true  life. 

26th  October  1870.  —  Sirocco.  A  bluish 
sky.  The  leafy  crowns  of  the  trees  have 
dropped  at  their  feet ;  the  finger  of  winter 
has  touched  them.  The  errand- woman  has 
just  brought  me  my  letters.  Poor  little 
woman,  what  a  life  !  She  spends  her  nights 
in  gomg  backwards  and  forwards  from  her 
invalid  husband  to  her  sister,  who  is  scarcely 
less  helpless,  and  her  days  are  passed  in 
labour.  Resigned  and  indefatigable,  she 
goes  on  without  complaining,  till  she  drops. 

Lives  such  as  hers  prove  something :  that 
the  trae  ignorance  is  moral  ignorance,  that 
labour  and  suffering  are  the  lot  of  all  men, 
and  that  classification  according  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  foUy  is  inferior  to  that 
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which  proceeds  according  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  virtue.  The  kingdom  of  Grod 
belongs  not  to  the  most  enlightened  but  to 
the  best;  and  the  best  man  is  the  most 
unselfish  man.  Humble,  constant,  volun- 
tary self-sacrifice,  —  ttiis  is  what  constitutes 
the  true  dignity  of  man.  And  therefore  is 
it  written,  *  The  last  shall  be  first.'  Society 
rests  upon  conscience  and  not  upon  science. 
Civilisation  is  first  and  foremost  a  moral 
thing.  Without  honesty,  without  respect 
for  law,  without  the  worship  of  duty,  with- 
out the  love  of  one's  neighbour, — in  a  word, 
without  virtue,  —  the  whole  is  menaced  and 
falls  into  decay,  and  neither  letters  nor  art, 
neither  luxury  nor  industry,  nor  rhetoric, 
nor  the  policeman,  nor  the  custom-house  offi- 
cer, can  maintain  erect  and  whole  an  edifice 
of  which  the  foundations  are  unsound. 

A  State  founded  upon  interest  alone  and 
cemented  by  fear  is  an  ignoble  and  unsafe 
construction.  The  ultimate  ground  upon 
which  every  civilisation  rests  is  the  average 
morality  of  the  masses,  and  a  sufficient 
anaount  of  practical  righteousness.  Duty 
is  what  upholds  all.  So  that  those  who 
humbly  and  unobtrusively  fulfil  it,  and  set 
a  good  example  thereby,  are  the  salvation 
and  the  sustenance  of  this  brilliant  world, 
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'wideh  knows  nothing  about  them.  Ten 
righteous  men  would  have  saved  Sodom, 
but  thousands  and  thousands  of  good 
homely  folk  are  needed  to  preserve  a  people 
from  corruption  and  decay. 

If  ignorance  and  passion  are  the  foes  of 
popular  morality,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
monsl  indifierenoe  is  the  malady  of  the  cul* 
tivated  classes.  The  modern  separation  of 
enlightenment  and  virtue,  of  thought  and 
conscience,  of  the  intellectual  aristocracy 
from  the  honest  and  vulgar  crowd,  is  the 
greatest  danger  that  can  threaten  liberty; 
When  any  society  produces  an  increasing 
number  of  literary  exquisites,  of  satirists, 
sceptics,  and  beaux,  esprits,  some  chemical 
disorganisation  of  fabric  may  be  inferred* 
Take,  for  example,  the  century  of  Augus- 
tus and  that  of  Louis  XV.  Our  cynics  and 
railers  are  mere  egotists,  who  stand  aloof 
from  the  common  duty,  and  in  their  indo- 
lent remoteness  are  of  no  service  to  society 
against  any  ill  which  may  attack  it.  Their 
cultivation  consists  in  having  got  rid  of  feel- 
ing. And  thus  they  fall  farther  and  farther 
away  from  true  humanity,  and  approach 
nearer  to  the  demoniacal  nature.  What 
was  It  that  Mephistopheles  lacked  ?  Not 
intelligence  certainly,  but  goodness. 
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2Sth  October  1870. — It  is  strange  to  see 
how  completely  justice  is  forgotten  in  the 
presence  of  great  international  struggles. 
Even  the  great  majority  of  the  spectators  are 
no  longer  capable  of  judging  except  as  ^beir 
own  personal  tastes,  dislikes,  fears,  desires, 
interests,  or  passions  may  dictate,  — that  is 
to  say,  their  judgment  is  not  a  judgment  at 
all.  How  many  people  are  capable  of  'de- 
llvering  a  fair  verdict  on  the  struggle  now 
going  on?  Very  few!  This  honror  of 
equity,  this  antipathy  to  justice,  this  rage 
against  a  merciful  neutrality,  represents  a 
kind  of  eruption  of  animal  passion  in  man, 
a  blind  fierce  passion,  which  is  absurd 
enough  to  call  itself  a  reason,  whereas  it  is 
nothing  but  a  force. 

Wth  November  1870.  —  We  are  struck  by 
something  bewildering  and  ineffable  when 
we  look  down  into  the  depths  of  an  abyss ; 
and  every  soul  is  an  abyss,  a  mystery  of 
love  and  pity.  A  sort  of  sacred  emotion 
descends  upon  me  whenever  I  penetrate 
the  recesses  of  this  sanctuary  of  man,  and 
hear  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  prayers, 
hymns,  and  supplications  which  rise  from 
the  hidden  depths  of  the  heart  These 
involuntary   confidences    fill    me    with    a 
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tender  piety  and  a  religious  awe  and  shy- 
ness. The  whole  experience  seems  to  me 
as  wonderful  as  poetry,  and  divine  with 
the  divineness  of  birth  and  dawn.  Speech 
fails  me,  I  l^ow  myself  and  adore.  And, 
whenever  I  am  able,  I  strive  also  to  console 
and  fortify. 

Gth  December  1870.  —  Dauer  im  Wechsel 

—  *  Persistence  in  change.'  This  title  of 
a  poem  by  Goethe  is  the  summing  up  of 
nature.  Everything  changes,  but  with  such 
iinequal  rapidity  that  one  existence  appears 
eternal  to  another.  A  geological  age,  for 
instance,  compared  to  the  duration  of  any 
living  being,  the  duration  of  a  planet  com- 
pared to  a  geological  age,  appear  eternities, 

—  our  life,  too,  compared  to  the  thousand 
impressions  which  pass  across  us  in  an 
hour.  Wherever  one  looks,  one  feels  one- 
self overwhelmed  by  the  infinity  of  infinites. 
The  universe,  seriously  studied,  rouses  one's 
terror.  Everything  seems  so  relative  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  whether 
anything  has  a  real  value. 

Where  is  the  fixed  point  in  this  boundless 
and  bottomless  gulf  ?  Must  it  not  be  that 
w^iich  perceives  the  relations  of  things, — 
ill  other  words,  thought,  infinite  thought  ? 
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The  perceptioiL  of  oui-selves  witliiu  the 
iDfinite  thougbt,  tiie  realij^tioQ  of  ourselves 
in  God,  aelf-accepUnce  in  HJm,  the*  hantiouy 
of  our  will  witli  RU,  ^  in  a  word,  religioii, 
—  here  alone  m  firm  ground.  WJiethi^r  tliia 
thought  be  free  or  necessary »  happineBs  lies 
in  identifying  oneself  with  it.  Both  ihe 
Stoic  and  the  Christian  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  Being  of  beings,  which  tlie 
one  calls  sovereign  wisdom  and  the  other 
sovereign  goodness.  St*  John  says,  Mjod 
is  Light,'  ^God  is  Love/  The  Brahmin 
says,  'God  is  the  inexhaustible  fount  of 
poetry.*  Let  us  say,  'God  is  rerfeetion.' 
And  niEin  ?  Man,  for  all  his  inexpressible 
insignilioauce  and  frailty,  may  still  appre- 
hend the  idea  of  perfection,  may  help 
forward  the  supreme  will,  and  die  with 
Hosanna  on  bis  lips  1 

All  teaching^  depend?  upon  a  ceTtaln  pre- 
sentiment and  preparntion  in  the  taught; 
we  can  only  teach  others  pmfltably  what 
they  already  virtually  know ;  we  can  only 
give  them  what  they  had  already.  Tbia 
princif)ie  of  education  is  aliso  a  law  of 
history.  Nations  can  only  be  developed  on 
the  Unes  of  their  tendencies  and  aptitudes. 
Try  them  on  any  other  and  they  are  re- 
be  lliouii  and  incapable  of  improTement* 
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By  despising  himself  too  much  a  man 
comes  to  be  worthy  of  his  own  contempt. 

Its  way  of  suffering  is  the  witness  which 
a  soul  bears  to  itself. 

The  beautiful  is  superior  to  the  sublime  be- 
cause it  lasts  and  does  not  satiate,  while  the 
sublime  is  relative,  temporary,  and  violent. 


ith  February  1871.  —  Perpetual  effort  is 
the  characteristic  of  modem  morality.  A 
painful  process  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  harmony,  the  old  equilibrium,  the  old 
joy  and  fulness  of  being.  We  are  all  so 
many  fauns,  satyrs,  or  Silenuses,  aspiring 
to  become  angels ;  so  many  deformities 
labouring  for  our  own  embellishment ;  so 
many  clumsy  chrysalises  each  working 
painfully  towards  the  development  of  the 
butterfly  within  him.  Our  ideal  is  no 
longer  a  serene  beauty  of  soul ;  it  is  the 
agony  ol  Laocoon  stniggling  with  the  hydra 
of  evil.  The  lot  is  cast  irrevocably.  There 
are  no  more  happy  whole-natured  mep 
among  us,  noising  but  so  many  candidates 
for  heaven,  galley-slaves  on  earth. 

*Nous  ramons  uotre  vie  en  attendant  le  port.' 
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MoUfire  said  that  reuacining  banished 
reason*  It  is  possibk  also  that  the  progress 
tuw&rdi  pt;rft3(jticJii  we  are  ao  proud  of  ia 
only  a  preti^ntious  imperfection*  Duty 
seemH  now  to  be  more  negative  than  posi- 
tive ;  it  means  lessening  evil  rather  than 
actual  good  ;  it  is  a  generoi:^  d  i  scon  ten  tj 
tut  not  happint^sa;  it  is  an  incessan  t  pur- 
suit of  an  unattainable  goal^  a  noble  mad- 
ness,  but  not  reason  ;  it  ib  liorne-sicknesa 
for  the  impossible,  —  pathetio  and  pitiful, 
bnt  still  not  wisdom* 

The  being  which  has  attained  harmony, 
and  every  being  may  attain  it,  has  found 
its  place  in  thu  order  of  the  universe,  and 
repreaents  the  divine  thought  at  least  u^ 
clearly  ati  a  flower  or  a  solar  system. 
Harmony  seeks  notlung  outside  itself.  It 
is  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  it  is  t be  expreijsion 
of  right,  onic^r,  law,  and  truth-  it  is  greater 
than  time,  and  represents  eternity. 

&th  FtbritaTjf  1871.  —  I  am  reading  Juste 
Olivier' 3  Chansons  du  Soir  over  again,  axid 
all  the  melancholy  of  the  poet  saems  to  pass 
into  my  veins.  It  is  the  revelation  of  a 
complete  existence,  and  of  a  whole  world 
of  melancholy  rtjverie. 

J40W  much  character  there  is  in  Jft^f^ 
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the  Chanson  de  VJl^mtte^the  Chant  du 
Betouvy  and  the  QatU,  and  how  much  fresh- 
neas  in  Idna,  and  ^A  ma  ftUeT  But  the 
best  pieces  of  all  are  Au  dela^  JSomunct^ 
Itu^  La  Tron^ffeuse^  and  e^^ecially  Frere 
Jacques^  its  author's  masterpieoe.  To 
these  Btty  b«  added  the  Marionettes  and  the 
national  song,  Helvitie.  Serious  purpose 
and  intention  disgoisad  in  gentle  gaiety 
and  childlike  badinage,  leeling  hiding  itseU 
under  a  smile  of  satire,  a  resigned  and  pen- 
sile wisdom  e:q;>ressing  itself  in  rustic  round 
er  ballad,  the  power  of  suggesting  every- 
thing in  a  nothing,  — these  are  the  points 
in  which  the  Vaudois  poet  triumphs.  On 
the  reader's  side  there  is  emotion  and  sur- 
prise, and  on  the  author's  a  sort  of  pleasant 
slyness  which  seems  to  delist  in  playing 
tiioks  upon  you,  only  tricks  of  the  most 
dainty  and  brilliant  kind.  Juste  OllTier 
has  the  passion  we  might  imagine  a  fairy 
to  haye  for  delicate  mystification.  He 
hides  his  gifts.  He  promises  nothing  and 
gives  a  great  deal.  His  generosity,  which 
is  prodigal,  has  a  surly  air ;  his  simplicity 
is  really  subtlety ;  his  malice  pure  tender- 
ness; and  his  whole  talent  is,  as  it  were, 
the  fine  flower  of  the  Yaudois  mind  in  its 
sweetest  and  dreamiest  form. 
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lOth  F^hnmry  1871.  — My  reading  for  this 
morniiijef  has  been  ^^m^  vigorous  chapters 
of  Tuine'fl  HiRinnj  i>f  En^lisih  LiUtratur^. 
Taine  w  a  writer  whose  work  always  prcj- 
dticea  a  disajyjreonble  impression  upon  nie, 
as  thoujih  of  a  creakini^  of  pulleys  and  a 
clicking  of  machinery  \  therft  is  a  imfcU  of 
the  laboratory  about  it,  Mia  atyle  is  tho 
style  of  cheniistry  and  technology,  Ths 
science  of  it  is  inexorable;  it  is  dry  and 
forcible,  penetrating  and  hani,  strong  and 
harsh,  but  altogether  lacking  in  charm, 
humanity,  nnblUty,  and  grac^.  llie  dis- 
agreeable effect  which  it  makes  on  one's 
ta^te^  ear,  nnd  heart,  deijend«  probably 
upon  two  things  J  upon  the  morrd  pbibefl- 
phy  of  the  author  and  upon  his  literary 
principleB*  The  profound  contempt  for 
humantty  whif-li  character isea  the  physio^ 
logical  school,  and  the  intrusion  of  tc^ch- 
nology  into  Utprature  inaugurated  by  BaUac 
and  Stendhal^  explain  the  underlying  arid- 
ity of  winch  <:Tnc  is  sensible  in  these  pages, 
and  which  seein®  to  choke  one  like  the  gajses 
from  a  manufactory  of  TiLineral  products. 
The  book  is  inatnictiTe  in  the  higliest  de- 
giiBe,  but  inf^tead  of  animating  and  stirring, 
it  parches,  corrode.s,  and  sadilens  its  reader* 
li  excites  no  feeling  whatever  ]  it  is  simply 
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a  m^ifs  of  information.  —  I  imagine  thss 
kind  of  thing  wiU  be  the  literature  of  the 
fntore-^a  literature  a  VAmiri€laine,  as 
different  as  possible  from  Greek  art,  giving 
•us  algebra  instead  of  life,  the  formula  inistead 
of  the  image,  the  exhalations  of  the  crucible 
iikstead  of  the  divine  madness  of  Apollo. 
Cold  vision  will  replace  the  joys  of  thought, 
and  we  shall  see  the  death  of  poetry,  flayed 
and  dissected  by  science. 

15«A  February  1871.  —  Without  intend- 
^ing  It,  nations  educate  each  other,  while 
having  iapparently  nothing  in  view  but  their 
own  selfish  interests.  It  wa^  France  who 
made  the  Germany  of  the  present,  by  at- 
tempting its  destruction  during  ten  genera- 
tions ;  it  is  Germany  who  will  regenerate 
contemporary  Prance,  by  the  effort  to 
crush  iber.   Revolutionary  France  will  teach 

•  equality  to  the  Germans,  who  axe  by  na- 
ture hierarchical.    Germany  will  teach  the 

"French  that  rhetoric  is  not  science,  and 
that  appearance  is  not  as  valuable  as  real- 
ity. The  worship  of  i>restige  — that  is  to 
say,  of  -falsehood ;  the  passion  for  vainglory 

—  th«4;  is  to  say,  for  sriioke  and  noise  ;  — 
these  are  wikat  must  die  in  the  interests  of 
the  world.    It  is  a  false  religion  which  is 
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being  destroyed-  I  hope  eincerely  tbat  thia 
war  will  issu?  in  a  new  balance  of  things 
better  than  any  wbich  lias  gone  before — a. 
new  Europe,  in  which  the  government  of 
the  individniil  by  liimself  will  be  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  society,  in  opposition  to 
the  I.atln  principle,  which  regards  the 
individual  as  a  thing,  a  means  to  an  end, 
an  instrument  of  the  Church  or  of  tlie 
State. 

In  the  onder  and  harmony  which  wonld 
resnlt  from  free  adhesion  and  voluntary 
submiflsion  to  a  cotunion  ideal,  we  should 
see  the  riBe  of  a  new  moral  world.  It  would 
he  an  equivalent,  exprty^ed  in  lay  teuns,  ^ 
the  idea  of  a  univi^rsal  priesthood.  The 
model  state  ought  to  reseinble  a  great 
musical  society  in  which  every  one  eubntitii 
to  be  organ  i  tied,  aubordinated,  and  disci- 
plined for  the  sake  of  art,  and  for  the  sake 
of  producing  a  masterpiece.  Nobody  is 
coerced,  nolxfdy  ia  made  use  of  for  ^Ifiah 
purposes^  uohody  plays  a  hypocriticAl  or 
selfish  part.  All  bring  their  talent  to  the 
common  stock,  and  contribute  knowingly 
and  gladly  to  the  common  wealth.  Even 
self-love  itself  is  obliged  to  help  on  the  gen- 
eral action^  under  pain  of  rebuft  should  it 
make  Itself  apparent. 
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\Sth  February  1871.  — It  is  in  the  novel 
that  the  average  vulgarity  of  German  soci- 
-cty,  and  its  inferiority  to  the  societies  of 
France  and  England,  are  most  clearly 
visible.  The  notion  of  ^  bad  taste '  seems 
to  have  no  place  in  German  sesthetics. 
Their  elegance  has  no  grace  in  it ;  and  they 
cannot  understand  the  enormous  difference 
there  is  between  distinction  (what  is  gentle- 
manly, ladylike)  f  and  their  stiff  vornehm- 
lichkeit.  Their  imagination  lacks  style, 
training,  education,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  it  has  an  ill-bred  air  even  in  its 
Sunday  dress.  The  race  is  poetical  and 
intelligent,  but  common  and  ill-mannered. 
Pliancy  and  gentleness,  manners,  wit, 
vivacity,  taste,  dignity,  and  charm,  are 
qualities  which  belong  to  others. 

Will  that  inner  freedom  of  soul,  that 
profound  harmony  of  all  the  faculties  which 
I  have  so  often  observed  among  the  best 
Germans,  ever  come  to  the  surface  ?  Will 
the  conquerors  of  to-day  ever  learn  to  civi- 
lise and  soften  their  forms  of  life  ?  It  is  by 
their  future  novels  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
judge.  As  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  the 
novel  of  *  good  society  *  they  will  have  ex- 
celled all  rivals.  Till  then,  finish,  polish, 
the  maturity  of  social  culture,  are  beyond 
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them  ;  tbey  may  have  humanity  of  feeling, 
but  the  delicacies,  the  little  perfections  of 
life,  are  unknown  to  them.  They  may  be 
honest  and  well-meaning,  but  they  are  ut- 
terly without  savoir  vivre, 

22d    February    1871.  —  SoirSe    at    the 

M .     About  thirty  people  representing 

our  best  society  were  there,  a  happy  mixt- 
ure of  sexes  and  ages.  There  were  gray 
heads,  young  girls,  bright  faces,  —  the 
whole  framed  in  some  Aubusson  tapestries 
which  made  a  charming  background,  and 
gave  a  soft  air  of  distance  to  the  brilliantly- 
dressed  groups. 

In  society  people  are  expected  to  behaye 
as  if  they  lived  on  ambrosia  and  concerned 
themselves  with  nothing  but  the  loftiest 
interests.  Anxiety,  need,  passion,  have 
no  existence.  All  realism  is  suppressed  as 
brutal.  In  a  word,  what  we  call  *•  society  ^ 
proceeds  for  the  moment  on  the  flattering 
illusory  assumption  that  it  is  moving  in  an 
ethereal  atmosphere  and  breathing  the  air 
of  the  gods.  All  vehemence,  all  natural 
expression,  all  real  suffering,  all  careless 
familiarity,  or  any  frank  sign. of  passion, 
are  startling  and  distasteful  in  this  delicate 
milieu;  they  at  once  destroy  the  common 
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work,  the  cloud  palace,  the  magical  archi- 
tectural whole,  which  has  been  raised  by 
the  general  consent  and  effort.  It  ;s  like 
the  sharp  cock-crow  which  breaks  the  spell 
of  ail  enchantments,  and  puts. the  fairies  to 
flight.  These  select  gatherings  produce, 
without  knowing  it,  a  sort  of  concert  for 
eyes  and  ears,  an  improvised  work  of  art. 
By  the  instinctive  collaboration  of  every- 
body concerned,  intellect  and  taste  hold 
festival,  and  the  associations  of  reality  are 
exchanged  for  the  associations  of  imagina- 
tion. So  understood,  society  is  a  form  of 
poetry;  the  cultivated  classes  deliberately 
recompose  the  idyll  of  the  past  and  the 
buried  world  of  Astrea.  Paradox  or  no, 
I  believe  that  these  fugitive  attempts  to  re- 
construct a  dream  whose  only  end.is  beauty 
represent  confused  reminiscences  of  an  age 
of  gold  haunting  the  human  heart,  or  rather 
aspirations  towards  a  harmony  of  things 
which  everyday  reality  denies  to  us,  and  of 
which  art  alone  gives  us  a  glimpse. 

2Sth  April  1871.— For  a  psychologist  it 
is  extremely  interesting  to  be  readily  and 
directly  conscious  of  the  complications  of 
one's  own  organiwi  and  the  play  of  its  sev- 
eral parts.    It  se^ns  to  me  th^t  the  sutures 
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of  my  being  arcj  beofjming  just  loose  enougli 
to  allow  me  at  oncy  a  clear  perc^jption  of 
myaelf  as  a  whole  and  a  diHtiiict  sense  of 
my  own  brittleness,  A  feeling  like  this 
makes  pensonal  existence  ti  perj^etnal  aston- 
ishment and  cariosity.  Iii.saead  of  only 
seeing  the  wc^rld  which  BUrronnda  me^  I 
analyse  njyself*  Instead  of  being  single, 
all  of  a  piece,  1  became  legion^  multitude, 
a  whirlwind  —  a  very  cosmos.  Instead  of 
living  on  the  surface,  I  take  possession  of 
my  inmost  self,  I  apprehend  myself,  if  not 
in  my  cells  and  atoms ^  at  least  so  far  as  my 
g;roups  of  organs,  almost  my  tissues,  are 
concerned.  In  other  words,  the  central 
monad  isolatcB  itself  from  all  the  subordt- 
nate  monads,  that  it  may  consider  tbcm^ 
and  finds  it«  harmony  again  in  itself. 

Health  is  the  perfect  balance  between  onr 
organism,  with  all  its  component  parts,  and 
the  outer  world  ;  it  seiTea  us  especially 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  that  world. 
Organic  disturbiince  obligea  us  to  set  up 
a  frenh  and  more  spiritual  equilibrium,  to 
withdraw  within  tlie  souK  Thereupon  our 
bodily  constitution  itself  bKJomefl  the  object 
of  thought.  Tt  is  no  longer  we,  al though 
it  may  belong  to  us ;  it  is  nothing  moto 
than  the  yesycT  in  vvhicb  we  make  the  pat* 
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acge  of  life,  a  vessel  of  which  we  study  the 
weak  paints  and  the  structure  without 
identifying  it  with  our  own  individuality. 

Where  is  the  ultimate  residence  of  the 
self?  In  thought,  or  rather  in  conscious- 
ness. But  below  consciousness  there  is  its 
germ,  the  punctum  aaliena  of  spontaneity  ; 
for  consciousness  is  not  primitive,  it  he- 
comes.  The  question  is,  can  the  thinking 
monad  return  into  its  envelope,  that  is  to 
say,  into  pure  spontaneity,  or  even  into  the 
dark  abyss  of  virtuality?  I  hope  not.  The 
kingdom  passes;  the  king  remains;  or 
rather  is  it  the  royalty  alone  which  sub- 
sists,— that  is  to  say,  the  idea,  —  the  per- 
sonality being  in  its  turn  merely  the  passing 
vesture  of  the  permanent  idea?  Is  Leib- 
nitz or  Hegel  right  ?  Is  the  individual  im- 
mortal under  the  form  of  the  spiritual  body  ? 
Is  he  eternal  imder  the  form  of  the  indi- 
vidu^  idea?  Who  saw  most  clearly,  St. 
Paul  or  Plato?  The  theory  of  Leibnitz 
attracts  me  most  because  it  opens  to  us  an 
infinite  of  duration,  of  multitude,  and  evo- 
lution. For  a  monad,  which  is  the  virtual 
universe,  a  whole  infinite  of  time  is  not 
too  much  to  develop  the  infinite  within  it. 
Only  one  must  admit  exterior  actions  and 
influenoes  which  affect  the  evolution  of  the 
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monad.  Its  independenoe  mnst  be  a  mobile 
and  increasing  quantity  between  zero  and 
the  infinite,  without  ever  reaching  either 
completeness  or  nullity,  for  the  monad  can 
be  neither  absolutely  passive  nor  entirely 
free. 

2l8t  June  1871.  —  The  international  so- 
cialism of  the  ouvriersj  ineffectually  put 
down  in  Paris,  is  beginning  to  celebrate  its 
approaching  yictory.  For  it  there  is  neither 
country,  nor  memories,  nor  prc^rty,  nor 
religion.  There  is  nothing  and  nobody  but 
itself.  Its  dogma  is  equality,  its  prophet  is 
Mably,  and  BabcBuf  is  its  god.* 

How  is  the  conflict  to  be  solved,  since 
there  is  no  longer  one  single  common  i)rin- 
ciple  between  the  partisans  and  the  enemies 
of  the  existing  form  of  society,  between 
liberalism  and  the  worship  of  equality  ? 
Their  respective  notions  of  man,  duty,  hap- 
piness, —  that  is  to  say,  of  life  and  its  end, 
— differ  radically.  I  suspect  that  the  com- 
munism of  the  Intemationale  is  merely  the 
pioneer  of  Russian  nihilism,  which  will  be 
the  common  grave  of  the  old  races  and  the 
servile  races,  the  Latins  and  the  Slavs.  If 
so,  the  salvation  of  humanity  will  depend 
upon  individualism  of  the  brutal  American 
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Aort.  I  believe  Uiat  Hie  nations  of  the  pres- 
ent are  rather  tempting  chastisement  than 
learning  wisdom.  Wisdom,  which  means 
balance  and  harmony,  is  only  met  with  in 
individuals.  Democracy,  which  means  the 
rule  of  the  masses,  gives  preponderance  to 
instinct,  to  nature,  to  the  passions, — that 
is  to  say,  to  blind  impulse,  to  elemental 
gravitation,  to  generic  fatality*  Perpetual 
vacillation  between  contraries  becomes  its 
only  mode  of  progress,  because  it  represents 
that  childish  form  of  prejudice  which  falls 
in  love  and  cools,  adores  and  curses,  with 
the  same  haste  and  unreason.  A  succession 
oi  opposing  follies  gives  an  impression  of 
change  which  the  people  readily  identify 
with  improvement,  as  though  Enceladus 
was  more  at  ease  on  his  left  -side  than  on 
his  right,  the  weight  of  the  volcano  remain- 
ing the  same.  The  stupidity  of  Demos  is 
only  equalled  by  its  presumption.  It  is  like 
a  youth  with  all  his  animal  and  none  of  his 
reasoning  powers  developed. 

Luther^s  comparison  of  humanity  to  a 
drunken  peasant,  always  ready  to  fall  from 
his  horse  on  one  side  or  the  other,  has  always 
Bttuck  me  as  a  particularly  happy  one.  It  is 
not  that  I  deny  the  right  of  the  democracy, 
but  I  have  no  sort  of  illusion  as  to  the  use  it 
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will  make  of  its  rights  bo  long,  at  any  rat©» 
an  wisdom  Is  Ihe  exception  and  oonceit  tbs 
role^  Kumbera  make  law^  but  goodness 
has  nothing  to  do  witli  figures.  Every  fic- 
tion is  self -expiating,  and  democracy  rests 
upon  this  le^ai  fiction^  that  thtj  majority  has 
not  only  force  but  reason  on  its  side  — that 
it  poflseaseB  not  only  the  right  to  act  but  the 
wisdom  necessary  for  action.  The  fiction 
is  dangerous  because  of  its  flattery  j  the 
demagogues  have  always  flattered  the  pri- 
vate feelings  of  the  masses.  The  masses 
will  always  be  below  the  average*  Besides ^ 
the  age  of  wisijority  will  be  lowered,  the 
barriers  of  sex  will  be  swept  away^  and 
democracy  will  finally  make  itself  absurd 
by  handing  over  the  decision  of  all  that  is 
greiitest  to  all- that  is  most  incapable.  Such 
au  end  will  be  the  puuishmeiit  of  its  ah< 
stnict  principle  of  equality,  which  dispenses 
the  Ignorant  man  from  the  necessity  of  self* 
trainiDg,  the  foolish  trian  from  that  of  aelf- 
judgmenti  and  telU  the  child  that  theie  is 
no  need  tot  him  to  become  a  man,  and  the 
good-foT-no thing  that  self-improvement  is 
of  no  account.  Public  law,  founded  upon 
virtual  equality,  will  destroy  itself  by  its 
c  on  sequ  ei  ices .  1 1  vv  111  n  ot  re  cogn  i  se  the  in- 
equalities of  worihj  of  luarit,  and  o|  Q^per>t 
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ence ;  in  a  word,  it  ignores  individual  la* 
hour,  and  it  will  end  in  the  triumph  of 
platitude  and  the  residuum.  The  regime 
of  the  Parisian  Commune  has  shown  us 
what  kind  of  material  comes  to  the  top  in 
these  days  of  frantic  vanity  and  universal 
suspicion* 

Still,  humanity  is  tough,  and  survives  all 
catastrophes.  Only  it  makes  one  impatient 
to  see  the  race  always  taking  the  longest 
road  to  an  end,  and  exhausting  all  possible 
faults  before  it  is  able  to  accomplish  one 
definite  step  towards  improvement.  These 
innumerable  follies,  that  are  to  be  and  must 
be,  have  an  irritating  effect  upon  me.  The 
more  majestic  is  the  history  of  science^  the 
'  more  intolerable  is  the  history  of  politics 
and  religion.  The  mode  of  progress  in  the 
moral  world  seems  an  abuse  of  the  patience 
of  God. 

Enough  1  There  is  no  help  in  misan- 
thropy and  pessimism.  If  our  race  vexes 
us,  let  us  keep  a  decent  silence  on  the  mat^ 
ter.  We  are  imprisoned  on  the  same  ship, 
and  we  shall  sink  with  it.  Pay  your  own 
debt,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God.  Sharer,  as 
you  inevitably  are,  in  the  sufferings  of  your 
kind,  set  a  good  example :  that  is  all  which 
is  asked  of  you.  .  Do  all  the  good  you  can, 
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and  say  all  the  truth  you  know  or  be- 
lieve ;  and  for  the  rest  be  patient,  resigned, 
aubmiflaive*  God  does  Hih  business,  do 
yi>ur«. 

29th  July  1871.— So  long  as  a  man  li 
capable  of  self- renewal  he  is  a  living  being, 
(Joetbe^  Schleientiacher  and  Humboldt, 
were  masters  of  the  art.  If  we  are  to  re^ 
main  among  the  living  there  mujst  be  a  per- 
petual revival  of  youth  within  as,  brought 
abont  by  mwarfi  change  and  by  love  of  tlje 
I'latonic  sort*  The  soul  must  be  for  evet 
recreating  ttaelf,  trying  all  ifi?  various  modes, 
vibrating  in  all  its  fibres,  raising  up  new  in- 
tereata  for  itself-  ,  -  - 

The  Epistles  and  the  Epigrams  of  Goethe 
which  I  have  been  reading  to-day  do  not 
make  one  love  him.  Why  ?  Because  he 
hJis  no  little  soul.  His  way  of  understand* 
ing  love,  religion^  duty,  and  patriotiam  ha^ 
something  mean  and  repulsive  in  it.  There 
is  no  ardour,  no  generosity,  in  him.  A  secret 
barrenness,  an  i Unconcealed  egotism,  makes 
itself  fek  tUrongli  all  the  wealth  and  flexi- 
bihty  of  his  talent.  It  is  true  that  the 
egotism  of  Goethe  lias  at  leiist  this  moph 
that  is  excellent  in  it^  that  it  rej?pects  the 
liberty  of  the  ii id i vidua!,  tmd  is  favourable 
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to  all  originality.  But  it  will  ^o  out  of  its 
way  to  help  nobody ;  it  will  give  itself  no 
trouble  for  anybody  ;  it  will  lighten  nobody 
else's  burden ;  —  in  a  word,  it  does  away 
with  charity,  the  great  Christian  virtue. 
Perfection  for  Groethe  consists  in  personal 
nobility,  not  in  love ;  his  standard  is  sbs^ 
thetic,  not  moral.  He  ignores  holiness, 
and  has  never  allowed  himself  to  reflect  on 
the  dark  problem  of  evil.  A  Spinozist  to 
the  core,  he  believes  in  individual  luck,  not 
in  liberty  nor  in  responsibility.  He  is  a 
Greek  of  the  great  time,  to  whom  the  in- 
ward crises  of  the  religious  consciousness 
are  unknown.  He  represents,  then,  a  state 
of  soul  earlier  than  or  subsequent  to  Chris- 
tianity, what  the  prudent  critics  of  our  time 
call  the  *  modem  spirit ; '  and  only  one 
tendency  of  the  modern  spirit  —  the  wor- 
ship of  nature.  For  Goethe  stands  outside 
all  the  social  and  political  aspirations  of  the 
generality  of  mankind  ;  he  takes  no  more 
interest  than  Nature  herself  in  the  disin- 
herited, the  feeble,  and  the  oppressed.  .  .  . 
The  restlessness  of  our  time  does  not 
exist  for  Goethe  and  his  school.  It  is  ex- 
plicable enough.  The  deaf  have  no  sense 
of  dissonance.  The  man  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  voice  of 
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regret  or  remorse,  cannot  even  gnoss  at 
the  troubles  of  those  who  live  under  two 
masters  and  two  laws,  and  belong  to  two 
worlds,  —  that  of  Nature  and  that  of  Lib- 
erty. For  himself,  his  choice  is  made. 
But  humanity  cannot  choose  and  exclude. 
All  needs  are  vocal  at  once  in  the  cry  of 
her  suffering.  She  hears  t^e  men  of  science, 
but  she  listens  to  those  who  talk  to  her  of 
religion ;  pleasure  attracts  her,  but  sacrifice 
moves  her ;  and  she  hardly  knows  whether 
she  hates  or  whether  she  adores  the  crucifix. 

Later,  —  Still  re-reading  the  sonnets  and 
the  miscellaneous  poems  of  Goethe.  —  The 
impression  left  by  this  part  of  the  Gedichte 
is  much  more  favourable  than  that  made 
upon  me  by  the  Elegies  and  the  Epigrams, 
The  Water  Spirits  and  The  Divine  are  es- 
pecially noble  in  feeling.  One  must  never 
be  too  hasty  in  judging  these  complex 
natures.  Completely  lacking  as  he  is  in 
the  sense  of  obligation  and  of  sin,  Goethe 
nevertheless  finds  his  way  to  seriousness 
through  dignity.  Greek  sculpture  has  been 
his  school  of  virtue. 

16th  August  1871.  — Re-read,  for  the 
second  time,  Renan^s  Vie  de  Jesus,  in  the 
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sixteenth  popular  editioir.  The  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  this  analysis  of  Chris- 
tianity is  that  sin  plays  no  part  at  all  in  it. 
Kow,  if  anything  explains  the  success  of 
the  Gospel  among  men,  it  is  that  it  brought 
them  deliverance  from  sin  —  in  a  word, 
salvation.  A  man,  however,  is  bound  to* 
explain  a  religion  seriously,  and  not  to  shirk 
the  very  centre  of  his  subject.  This  white- 
marble  Christ  is  not  the  Christ  who  inspired 
the  martyrs,  and  has  dried  so  many  tears. 
The  author  lacks  moral  seriousness,  and 
confounds  nobility  of  character  with  holi- 
ness. He  speaks  as  an  artist  conscious  of 
a  pathetic  subject,  but  his  moral  sense  is 
not  interested  in  the  question.  It  is  not 
possible  to  mistake  the  epicureanism  of  the 
imagination,  delighting  itself  in  an  aesthetic 
spectacle,  for  the  struggles  of  a  soul  passion- 
ately in  search  of  truth.  In  Renan  there 
are  still  some  remains  of  priestly  ruse  ;  he 
strangles  with  sacred  cords.  His  tone  of 
contemptuous  indulgence  towards  a  more 
or  less  captious  clergy  might  be  tolerated, 
but  he  should  have  shown  a  more  respectful 
sincerity  in  dealing  with  the  sincere  and  the 
spiritual.  Laugh  at  Pharisaism  as  you  will, 
but  speak  simply  and  plainly  to  honest 
folk.» 
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Later.  —  To  understand  is  to  be  con* 
scious  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  the 
thing  to  be  explained  —  that  is  to  sayi  to 
conceive  it  in  its  entirety  both  of  life  and 
development,  to  be  able  to  remake  it  by  a 
mental  process  without  making  a  mistake, 
without  adding  or  omitting  anything.  It 
means,  first,  complete  identification  of  the 
object,  and  then  the  power  of  making  it 
clear  to  others  by  a  full  and  just  interpreta- 
tion. To  understand  is  more  difficult  than 
to  judge,  for  understanding  is  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  mind  into  the  conditions  of  the 
object,  whereas  judgment  is  simply  the 
enunciation  of  the  individual  opinion. 

2bth  August  1871  {Charnex-sur-Mont- 
reux). — Magnificent  weather.  The  mom* 
ing  seems  bathed  in  happy  peace,  and  a 
heavenly  fragrance  rises  from  mountain 
and  shore ;  it  is  as  though  a  benediction 
were  laid  upon  us.  No  vulgar  Intrusive 
noise  disturbs  the  religious  quiet  of  the 
scene.  One  might  believe  oneself  in  a 
church  —  a  vast  temple  in  which  every  being 
and  every  natural  beauty  has  its  place,  i 
dare  not  breathe  for  fear  of  putting  the 
dream  to  flight,  — a  dream  traversed  by 
angels. 
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*  Comme  autrefois  j'entends  dans  Tether  infini 
La  musique    du    temps    et    Thosanna  des 
mondes.' 

In  these  heavenly  moments  the  cry  of 
Pauline  rises  to  one's  lips,^°  *  I  feel  I  1 
believe  I  I  see  ! '  All  the  miseries,  the 
cares,  the  vexations  of  life,  are  forgotten ; 
the  universal  joy  absorbs  uj? ;  we  enter  into 
the  divine  order,  and  into  the  blessedness 
of  the  Lord.  Labour  and  tears,  sin,  pain, 
and  death  have  passed  away.  To  exist  is 
to  bless  ;  life  is  happiness.  In  this  sublime 
pause  of  thmgs  all  dissonances  have  disap- 
peared. It  is  as  though  creation  were  but 
one  vast  symphony,  glorifying  the  God  of 
goodness  with  an  inexhauatjble  wealth  of 
praise  and  harmony.  We  question  no 
longer  whether  it  is  so  or  nc^.  We  have 
ourselves  become  notes  in  the  great  con- 
cert; and  the  soul  breaks  the  silence  of 
ecstasy  onjy  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the 
eternal  joy. 

22d  September  1871  (Charnex).  —  Gray 
sky  — a  melancholy  day.  A  friend  has 
left  me,  the  sun  is  unkind  and  capricious. 
Everything  passes  away,  everytl^ing  for- 
sakes us.  And  in  place  of  all  we  have 
lost,  age  and  gray  hairs  I 
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.  .  .  After  dinner  I  walked  to  Chailly 
between  two  showers.  A  rainy  landscape 
has  a  great  charm  for  me ;  the  dark  tints 
become  more  velvety,  the  softer  tones  more 
ethereal.  The  country  in  rain  is  like  a  face 
with  traces  of  tears  upon  it,  —  less  beauti- 
ful no  doubt,  but  more  expressive. 

Behind  the  beauty  which  is  superficial, 
gladsome,  radiant,  and  palpable,  the  sbs- 
thetic  sense  discovers  another  order  of 
beauty  altogether,  hidden,  veiled,  secret, 
and  mysterious,  akin  to  moral  beauty. 
This  sort  of  beauty  only  reveals  itself  to 
the  initiated,  and  is  all  the  more  exquisite 
for  that.  It  is  a  little  like  the  refined  joy 
of  sacrifice,  like  the  madness  of  faith,  like 
the  luxury  of  grief;  it  is  not  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  world.  Its  attraction  is 
peculiar,  and  affects  one  like  some  strange 
perfume,  or  bizarre  melody.  When  once 
the  taste  for  it  is  set  up  the  mind  takes  a 
special  and  keen  delight  in  it,  for  one  finds 
in  it 

'  Son  Men  premi^rement,  puis  le  d^ain  d'au- 
trui,' 

and  it  is  pleasant  to  one's  vanity  not  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion  as  the  common  herd. 
This,  however,  is  not  possible  with  thin^ 
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which  are  evident,  and  beauty  which  is  in- 
contestable. Charm,  perhaps,  is  a  better 
name  for  the  esoteric  and  paradoxical 
beauty,  which  escapes  the  vulgar,  and 
appeals  to  our  dreamy  meditative  side. 
Classical  beauty  belongs,  so  to  speak,  to 
all  eyes ;  it  has  ceased  to  belong  to  itself. 
Esoteric  beauty  is  shy  and  retiring.  It 
only  unveils  itself  to  unsealed  eyes,  and 
bestows  its  favours  only  upon  love. 

This  is  why  my  friend ,  who  places 

herself  immediately  in  relation  with  the 
souls  of  those  she  meets,  does  not  see  the 
ugliness  of  people  when  once  she  is  inter- 
ested in  them.  She  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
those  she,  likes  are  beautiful,  those  she 
dislikes  are  ugly.  There  is  nothing  more 
complicated  in  it  than  that  For  her, 
aesthetic  considerations  are  lost  in  moral 
sympathy  ;  she  looks  with  her  heart  only  ; 
she  passes  by  the  chapter  of  the  beautiful, 
and  goes  on  to  the  chapter  of  charm.  I 
can  do  the  same;  only  it  is  by  reflection 
and  oh  second  thoughts ;  my  friend-  does  it 
involuntarily  and  at  once ;  she  has  not  thfe 
artistic  fibre.  The  craving  for  a  perfect 
correspondence  between  the  inside  and  the 
outside  of  things  —  between  matter  and 
form  —  is  not  in  her  nature.     She  does  not 
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enffer  from  ugliuess^  she  Hcarcely  perceives 
it  As  for  uitf,  1  cian  only  forget  wJiat 
ahocka  me^  I  cannot  help  tieirig  ahociked. 
All  corporal  defeuU  irritate  me,  and  the 
want  of  beauty  in  worutta,  beiij^^  aometbiog 
which  ought  not  to  exist,  shock^a  me  likta  a 
tear,  a  fioleciftni,  a  dissonanct?^  ;%  spot  of 
ink, ^ ill  a  word,  like  something  out  of 
order.  « Jn  the  other  hand,  beauty  restores 
and  fortifit^ij  me  like  aonie  miraculoue  £ood| 
like  Olympian  ambi'osia. 

'  Que  le  bon  soit  tnnjours  L-amarade  du  beau 

Bes  rteniain  je  chercherai  femme, 
Mais  comme  le  divorce  etitre  eiix  n'ost  paa 

nouveau, 
Et  que  pvu  de  beanz  coTpfl,  holes  d'ane  beUa 
kfnbf 
Assemblent  I'un  et  Tantte  point ' 

I  will  not  finish,  for  after  aJl  one  must 
resign  oneself.  A  beautiful  soul  in  a 
bealtfiy  bmly  is  already  a  rare  and  ble«fted 
thing ;  and  If  one  finds  heart,  common 
senae,  intellect,  and  ct)iirage  int't  the  bar- 
gain, one  may  well  do  without  that  raviab- 
ing  daJjiLy  which  we  call  beauty,  and 
almost  without  that  delicious  jseasoning 
wbieh  we  call  graee.  We  do  without  .— 
with  a  *igh,  aa  oim  does  without  a  luxury, 
Happy  we,  to  posseaa  what  ii  net^eaaary. 
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2Qlh  December  1871.  — I  have  been  read- 
ing Bahnsen  {Ci'Uique  de  Vevolutionisme  de 
MegjBi'JBdrtmann,  au  nom  des  prindpes  de 
Schopenhauer).  What  a  writer!  Like  a 
cuttle-fish  in  water,  every  movement  pro- 
duces a  cloud  of  ink  which  shrouds  his 
thought  in  darkness.  And  what  a  doctrine  ! 
A  thoroughgoing  pessimism,  which  regards 
the  world  as  absurd,  *  absolutely  idiotic,* 
and  reproaches  Hartmann  for  having  al- 
lowed the  evolution  of  the  universe  some 
little  remains  of  logic,  while,  on  tibe  con- 
trary, this  evolution  is  eminently  contradic- 
430ry,  and  there  is  no  reason  anywhere 
except  in  the  poor  brain  of  the  reasoner. 
Of  all  possible  woiids  that  which  exists  is 
the  worst.  Its  only  excuse  is  tha^  it  tends 
of  itself  to  destruction.  The  hope  of  the 
philosopher  is  that  reasonable  beings  will 
shorten  their  agony  and  hasten  the  return 
of  Everything  to  nothing.  It  is  the  philoso- 
phj  oi  a  desperate  Satanism,  which  has 
Aot  even  the  rested  perspectives  of  Bud- 
dhism to  offer  to  the  disappointed  and  dis- 
illusioned soul.  The  individual  can  but 
latest  and  curse.  This  frantic  Sivaism  is 
developed  from  the  conception  which  makes 
the  world  Uie  product  of  blind  will,  the 
principle  of  everything. 

The    acrid   blasphemy  of   the  doctrine 
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naturally  leads  the  writer  to  indulgence  in 
epithets  of  bad  taste  which  prevent  our 
regarding  his  work  as  the  mere  challenge  of 
a  paradoxical  theoiist.  We  have  really 
to  do  with  a  theophobist,  whom  faith  in 
goodness  rouses  to  a  fury  of  contempt.  In 
order  to  hasten  the  deliverance  of  the 
world,  he  kills  all  consolation,  all  hope, 
and  all  illusion  in  the  germ,  and  substitutes 
for  the  love  of  humanity  which  inspired 
Qakyamouni,  that  Mephistophelian  gall 
which  defiles,  withers,  and  corrodes  every- 
thing it  touches. 

Evolutionism,  fatalism,  pessimism,  nihil- 
ism —  how  strange  it  is  to  see  this  desolate 
and  terrible  doctrine  growing  and  expand- 
ing at  the  very  moment  when  the  German 
nation  is  celebrating  its  greatness  and  its 
triumphs  1  The  contrast  is  so  startling 
that  it  sets  one  thinking. 

This  orgie  of  philosophic  thought,  iden- 
tifying error  with  existence  itself,  and 
developing  the  axiom  of  Proudhon,  — 
'  Evil  is  God,'  will  bring  back  the  mass  of 
mankind  to  the  Christian  theodicy,  which 
is  neither  optimist  nor  pesi»mist,  but  simply 
idedares  that  the  felicity  which  Christi- 
anity calls  eternal  life  is  accessible  to  man. 

Self-mockery,  starting  from  a  horror  of 
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Stupidity  and  hypocrisy,  and  standing  in 
the  way  of  all  wholeness  of  mind  and  all 
trae  seriousness,  — this  is  the  goal  to  which 
intellect  brings  us  at  last,  unless  conscience 
cries  out.  The  mind  must  have  for  ballast 
the  clear  conception  of  duty,  if  it  is  not  to 
fluctuate  between  levity  and  despair. 

Before  giving  advice  we  must  have 
secured  its  acceptance^  or  rather,  have  made 
it  desired. 

If  we  begin  by  overrating  the  being  we 
love,  we  shall  end  by  treating  it  with  whole- 
sale injustice. 

It  is  dangerous  to  abandon  oneself  to  the 
luxury  of  grief ;  it  deprives  one  of  courage, 
and  even  of  tlie  wish  for  recovery. 

We  learn:  to  recognise  a  mere  blunting 
of  the  conscience  in  that  incapacity  for 
indignation  which  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  gentleness  of  charity,  or  the  re- 
serve of  humility, 

1th  February  1872,  —  Without  faith  a 
ttian  can  4oiLothing.    But  faith  can  stifle 
;  All;  flciepoe. 
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What,  then,  is  this  Proteus,  and  whence? 

Faith  is  a  certitude  wthout  proofs. 
Being  a  certitude,  it  is  an  energetic  princi- 
ple of  action.  Being  without  proof,  it  is 
the  contrary  of  science.  Hence  its  two 
aspects  and  its  two  effects.  Is  its  point 
of  departure  intelligence?  No.  llwught 
may  shake  or  strengthen  faith ;  it  cannot 
produce  it.  Is  its  origin  in  the  will  ?  Ko ; 
good-will  may  favour  it,  ill-will  may 
hinder  it,  but  no  one  believes  by  will,  and 
faith  is  not  a  duty.  Faith  is  a  sentiment, 
for  it  is  a  hope ;  it  is  an  instinct,  for  it  pre- 
cedes all  outward  instruction.  Faith  is  the 
heritage  of  the  individual  at  birth  ;  it  is 
that  which  binds  him  to  the  whole  of  being. 
The  individual  only  detaches  himself  with 
difficulty  from  the  maternal  breast;  he 
only  isolates  himself  by  an  effort  from  the 
nature  around  him,  from  the  love  which 
enwraps  him,  the  ideas  in  which  he  floats, 
the  cradle  in  which  he  lies.  He  is  bom  in 
union  with  humanity,  with  the  world,  and 
with  Grod.  The  trace  of  this  original  union 
is  faith.  Faith  is  the  reminiscence  of  that 
vague  Eden  whence  our  Individuality 
issued,  but  which  it  inhabited  in  the  som- 
nambulist state  anterior  to  the  personal  life 

Our  individual  life  consists  in  aeparatiiig 
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ourselves  from  our  milieu;  in  so  reacting 
upon  it  that  we  apprehend  it  consciously, 
and  make  ourselves  spiritual  personalities 

—  that  is  to  say,  intelligent  and  free.  Our 
primitive  faith  is  nothing  more  than  the 
neutral  matter  which  our  experience  of 
life  and  things  works  up  afresh,  and  which 
may  be  so  affected  by  our  studies  of  every 
kind  as  to  perish  completely  in  its  original 
form.  We  ourselves  may  die  before  we 
have  been  able  to  recover  the  harmony  of 
a  personal  faith  which  may  satisfy  our 
mind  and  conscience  as  well  as  our  hearts. 
But  the  need  of  faith  never  leaves  us.  It 
is  the  postulate  of  a  higher  truth  which  is 
to  bring  all  things  into  harmony.  It  is  the 
stimulus  of  research  ;  it  holds  out  to  us  the 
reward,  it  points  us  to  the  goal.  Such  at 
least  is  the  true,  the  excellent  faith.  That 
which  is  a  mere  prejudice  of  childhood, 
which  has  never  known  doubt,  which 
ignores  science,  which  cannot  respect  or 
understand  or  tolerate  different  convictions 

—  such  a  faith  is  a  stupidity  and  a  hatred, 
the  mother  of  all  fanaticisms.  We  may 
then  repeat  of  faith  what  jEsop  said  of  the 
tongue  — 

*  Quid  melius  lingua,  linguft  quid  pejus  eftdem  ?' 
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To  draw  the  poison-fangs  of  faith  in  our* 
selves,  we  must  subordinate  it  to  the  love  of 
truth.  The  supreme  worship  of  the  true  is 
the  only  means  of  purification  for  all  re- 
ligions, all  confessions,  all  sects.  Faith 
should  only  be  allowed  the  second  place, 
for  faith  has  a  judge — in  truth.  When 
she  exalte  herself  to  the  position  of  su- 
preme judge  the  world  is  enslaved :  Chris- 
tianity, from  the  fourth  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  the  proof  it.  .  .  .  Will  the  en- 
lightened faith  ever  conquer  the  vulgar 
faith  ?  We  must  look  forward  in  trust  to 
a  better  future. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  this.  A  nar- 
row faith  has  much  more  energy  than  an 
enlightened  faith;  the  world  belongs  to 
will  much  more  than  to  wisdom.  It  is 
not  then  certain  that  liberty  will  triumph 
over  fanaticism  ;  and  besides,  independent 
thought  will  never  have  the  force  of  preju- 
dice. The  solution  is  to  be  found  in  a  divi- 
sion of  labour.  After  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  will  have  been  to  hold  up  to  the 
world  the  ideal  of  a  pure  and  free  faith, 
will  come  the  men  of  violence,  who  will 
bring  the  new  creed  within  the  circle  of 
recognised  interests,  prejudices,  and  insti- 
tutions.    Is  not  this  just  what  happened  to 
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Christianity?  After  the  gentle  Master^ 
the  impetuous  Paul  and  the  hitter  Councils. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  what  corrupted  the 
Gospel.  But  still  Christianity  has  done 
more  good  than  harm  to  humanity,  and 
so  the  world  advances,  by  the  successive 
decay  of  gradually  improved  ideals. 

I9th  June  1872. —Tl^e  wrangle  in  the 
Paris  Synod  still  goes  on.^^  The  supernat- 
ural is  the  stone  of  stumbling.  —  It  might 
be  possible  to  agree  on  the  idea  of  the 
Divine ;  but  no,  that  is  not  the  question — 
the  chi^  must  be  separated  from  the  good 
grain.  The  supernatural  is  miracle,  and 
miracle  is  an  objective  phenomenon  inde- 
pendent of  all  preceding  causality.  Now, 
miracle  thus  understood  cannot  be  proved 
experimentally ;  and  besides,  the  subjective 
phenomena,  far  more  important  than  all 
the  rest,  are  left  out  of  account  in  the 
definition.  Men  will  not  see  that  miracle 
is  a  perception  of  the  soul ;  a  vision  of  the 
Divine  behind  nature ;  a  psychical  crisis, 
analogous  to  that  of  iBneas  on  the  la§t  day 
of  Troy,  which  reveals  to  us  the  heavenly 
powers  prompting  and  directing  human 
action.  For  the  indifferent  there  are  no 
miracles.    It  is  only  the  religious  souls  who 
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itire  capable  of  recognising  the  finger  of 
God  in  certain  given  facts. 

The  minds  which  have  reached  the  doc- 
trine of  immanence  are  incomprehensible 
to  the  fanatics  of  transcendence.  They 
v^ill  never  understand  —  these  last — that 
the  pantntheism  of  Kraase  is  ten  times 
more  religious  than  their  dogmatic  super- 
naturalism.  Their  passion  for  the  facts 
v^rhich  are  objective,  isolated,  and  past,  pre- 
vents them  from  seeing  the  facts  which 
are  eternal  and  spiritual.  They  can  only 
adore  what  comes  to  them  from  without. 
As  soon  as  their  dramaturgy  is  interpreted 
symbolically  all  seems  to  them  lost.  They 
must  have  their  local  prodigies  —  their  van- 
ished unveriflable  miracles,  because  for 
them  the  divine  is  there  and  only  there. 

This  faith  can  hardly  fail  to  conquer 
among  the  races  pledged  to  the  Cartesian 
dualism,  who  call  the  incomprehensible 
clear,  and  abhor  what  is  profound.  Women 
also  will  always  find  local  miracle  more 
easy  to  understand  than  universal  mira- 
cle, and  the  visible  objective  intervention 
of  God  more  probable  than  His  psycholog- 
ical and  inward  action.  The  Latin  world 
by  its  mental  form  is  doomed  to  petrify 
its  abstractions,  and  to  remain  for  ever 
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ooteide  the  inmost  ganctoury  of  life,  that 
central  hearUi  Tiiiere  ideas  are.  still  undi- 
vided) without  shape  or  determination. 
The  Ikitki.' mind  makes  'everything  objeo- 
tive,  becadse  it  remains  outside  things, 
and  outside  itsell  It  is  like  the  eye  whioh 
only  perceives  what  is  exterior  to  it,  and 
which  cannot  see  itself  except  artifioially, 
and  from  a  distance,  by  means  of  the  re- 
;  surface  of  a  mirror. 


90th  August  1872* — Aprvori  speculations 
weary  me  now  as  much  as  anybody. »  All 
the  different  (^holasticisms  make  me  doubt- 
ful of  what  l^ey  profess  to  demonstrate, 
because,  instead  of  examining,  they  affirm 
from  the  beginning.'  Their  object  is.  to 
throw  up  entrenchments  around  a  preju^ 
dice,  and  not  to  discover  the  truth.  They 
accumulate  that  whichc  darkens  rathe^ 
than  that  which  enlightens.  They  are  de- 
scended, all  of  them,  from  the  Catholic 
procedure,  whicli  excludes  comparison, 
information,  and  previous  examination. 
Their  object  is  to  trick  men  into  assent,  to 
furnish  faith  with  arguments,  and  to  sup- 
press free  inquiry.  But  to  persuade  me,  a 
makL  must  have  no  parti  pi'is,  and  must 
begin  with  showing  a  temper  of  critical 
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sinct^rity  ;  bo  must  explain  ti>  me  tiow  tlia 
inattfr  lies,  poitit  out  w  me  the  qtieeiiojia 
involved  in  it,  ilitir  origin,  their  difficulUea, 
tUe  dii!erc5fit  Bolutiunii  attempied,  aijd  tUeir 
degree  of  probability.  He  must  retiptct 
my  reaiion,  iny  eoiitjeitjutre,  and  my  liberty. 
All  achola^tieiym  m  an  attempt  to  take  by 
storm ;  tlie  auibority  pr«temU  to  explain 
itself ,  but  only  pretends,  aud  iU  deference 
Is  merely  illui^Qry,  TIlo  dice  are  loaded 
and  the  premLsses  are  prejudged.  The  un- 
kaown  iss  ukea  as  known,  ami  all^ihc^rc^t 
isdedueed  from  it* 

PbiloBopby  raeaaji  the  complete  Uberty  of 
th&  mind^  uud  therefore  indt ^pendente  of 
all  social,  politieal,  or  religiousi  prejudice^ 
It  IB  to  begin  with  neither  Christian  nor 
pagan ^  neither  monarchical  nor  democratic, 
neither  socialist  nor  individualist ;  it  is  crit- 
ical and  im partial ;  it  love*  one  thing  only 
—  truth.  If  it  disturbs  the  ready-made 
opinions  of  the  Chu  roll  or  the  State  ^  of  tha 
histt^rica.1  raediniu  —  in  which  the  ptiiloso* 
pher  happeiLB  to  have  been  born^  so  mucJi 
the  worse,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it, 

'Est  lit  est  ant  non  e^t^^ 

Phllbswjphy  means,  fii^t,  doubt  ^  and  after* 
wardii  tliL*  eonseioiiriuiiss  of  what  knowledge 
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ttieans,  the  consoicfnsneisB  of  uncertainty 
and  of  ignorance,  the  consciousness  of 
limit,  shade,  degree,  possibility.  The  or- 
dinary man  doubts  nothing  and  suspects 
nothing.  The  philosopher  is  more  cautious, 
but  he  is  thereby  unfitted  for  action,  be- 
cause, although  he  sees  the  goal  less  dimly 
than  others,  be  sees  his  own  weakness  too 
clearly,  and  has  no  illusions  as  to  his 
chances  of  reaching  it. 

The  philosopher  is  like  a  man  fasting  in 
the  midst  of  universal  intoxication.  He 
alone  perceives  the  illusion  of  which  all 
creatures  are  the  willing  playthings;  he  is 
less  duped  than  his  neighbour  by  his  own 
nature.  He  judges  more  sanely,  he  sees 
things  as  they  are.  It  is  in  this  tliat  his  lib- 
erty consists  —  in  the  ability  to  see  clearly 
and  soberly,  in  the  power  of  mental  record. 
Philosophy  has  for  its  foundation  critical 
lucidity.  The  end  and  climax  of  it  would 
be  the  intuition  of  the  universal  law,  of 
the  first  principle  and  the  final  aim  of  the 
universe.  Not  to  be  deceived  is  its  fii*st 
desire :  to  understand,  its  second.  Eman- 
cipation from  error  is  the  condition  of  real 
knowledge.  The  philosopher  is  a  sceptic 
seeking  a  plausible  hypothesis,  which  may 
explain  to  him  the  whole  of  his  experiences. 
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When  ne  imagines  that  he  has  found  sudk 
a  key  to  life  he  ol^iis  it  to,  but  does  not 
force  it  on,  his  fellow-men. 

9th  October  1872.—- 1  have  been  taking 
tea  at  the  M.^s.  These  English  hqmes  are 
very  attractive.  They  are  the  recompense 
and  the  result  of  a  long-lived  civilisation, 
and  of  an  ideal  untiringly  pursued.  What 
ideal  ?  That  of  a  moral  order,  founded  on 
respect  for  self  and  for  others,  ai^d  on  rev- 
erence for  duty  —  in  a  word,  upon  personal 
worth  aftd  di^iity.,  The  master  shows 
consideration  to  his^  guests,  the  children 
are  deferential  to  th^r  parents,  and  every 
one  and  everything  has  its  place. .  They 
understand  both  how  to  command  and  how 
to  obey.  The  little  world  is  well  governed, 
and  seems  to  go  of  itself ;  duty  is  the  genim 
Zoci  — but  duty  tinged  with  a  reserve  and 
selfncontrol  which  is  the  Bpglish  chawicter- 
istic.  The  children  are  the  great  tesst  of  thia 
domestic  system :  they  are  happy^  smiling, 
trustful,  and  yet  no  trouble^  One  feels  that 
they  know  themselves  to  be  loved,  but  that 
they  know  also  that  they  must  obey-  0?4r 
children  behave  like  masters  of  the  house, 
and  when  any  definite  order  comes  to  limit 
their  encroachments  they  see  in  it  an  abuse 
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oi.  power,  sui  arbitraxy  act.  Why?  Be- 
-cHfOde  it  is  their  principle  to  believe  that 
everything  turns  round  them .  Our  children 
may  be  gentle  aoid  affectionate,  but  they 
are  not  grateful,  and  they  know  nothing  of 
self-control. 

How  do  English  mothers  attain  this  re- 
sult ?  By  a  rule  which  is  impersonal,  inva- 
riable,  and  firm;  in  other  words,  by  law, 
which  forms  man  fot  liberty,  while  arbitrary 
'decree  only  leads  to  rebellion  and  attempts 
-at  emancipation*  This  method  has  the 
immense  iadvantage  of  forming  characters 
which  are  restiye  under  arbitrary  authority, 
and  yet  amenable  to  justice,  conscious  of 
what  is  due  to  them  and  what  they  owe  to 
others,  waichful  over  conscience,  and  prac- 
tised in  s^-govemment«  In  eveiry  English 
(Child  one  feels  something  of  the  national 
motto  —  *God  and  my  right,*  and  in  every 
English  household  one  has  a  sense  that  the 
home  is  a  citadel,  or  better  still,  a  i^p  in 
which  every  one-  has  his  place.  Naturally 
in  suich  b.  worldithe  valui9  set  on  famdly  \\ib 
corresponds  with  the  cost  of  producing  it ; 
it  isf  sweet  to  those  whose  efforts  main- 
tain it. 

I'kth  Oc«o6fir.  1872.  — The  man  who  gives 
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himyfllf  to  contemplation  looks  on  at  rather 
than  {lirectfl  bis  life,  is  rather  a  spectator 
than  an  actor,  seeks  rather  to  undKrirtand 
than  to  achieve.  Is  this  mode  of  existence 
lUejsritimate,  inimoral  ?  Iw  one  l^ound  to 
act  ?  Is  such  detachment  an  idiosjiicrasy 
to  be  respected  or  a  slu  to  be  fought 
a^mst  ?  I  have  always  hesitated  on  this 
point,  and  I  havp,  waited  jeara  in  futile 
self -reproach  and  useless  fits  of  activity. 
My  western  conscience,  penetrated  as  it  is 
with  Chrifltian  morality,  has  always  perse- 
cuted my  Orientitl  quietism  and  Buddhist 
tendencies.  I  have  not  dared  to  approve 
myself,  I  have  not  Icnown  how  to  correct 
myself  In  this,  a^  in  all  else,  I  have  re- 
mainf^d  divided  and  perplexed,  wavennjK 
between  two  extremes.  So  equilibrium  is 
Bonn^how  preserved,  but  the  crystallisation 
of  aet:on  or  thought  becomes  inipoesihle* 

Having  early  cauit^ht  a  glimpse  of  the 
abaolute,  I  have  never  had  the  indiscreet 
effrontery  of  Individualism.  What  right 
have  I  to  make  a  merit  of  a  defect  ?  I  have 
never  lieen  able  to  see  any  necessity  for 
imposing  myself  upon  others,  nor  for  suc- 
ceed mgn  I  have  seen  nothing  clearly  except 
my  nwn  deficiencies  and  the  superiority  of 
others.    That  is  not   the  way  to  maka  a 
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career^  With  varied  aptitudes  arid  a  fair 
intelligence,  r  had  no  dominant  tendency, 
no  imperious  faculty,  so  that  while  by  vir- 
tue of  capacity  If  felt  myself  free,  y^et  when 
free  I  could  not  discover  what  was  best. 
Equilibrium  pr6ducfed  indecision,  and  inde- 
cision hats  rendered  aif  my  fa;Culties.t)arren. 

Sth  November  1872  (Friday).— I  have 
beeo  turning  over  the  Stoics  again:  Poor 
jLpulaa  Sief»rtilii2  Ah  I  .we  play  the  Stoic, 
and  all  (the  iwhile  the  poisoned  arrow  in  the 
aide!  pierces  and  wounds,  lethali^  arundo^ 
.What  is  iti  that,  like  all  passionate  souls, 
phe^  reaJly  (Ora^es  &)r  ?'  Twio  things  which 
are  contradictory  -r  glory  and  happiness* 
She'.adores  ;two  incompatibles  -^  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  Revolution,  France  and  the 
contrary-  of  France:  her  talent  itself  Is  a 
combination  ot  two  opposing  ^ualities^  ih«^ 
wardness  and  brilliancy,  noisy  display  and 
lyrieal  charm.  She  dislocates  the  rhythm 
of  her  verse,  while  at  the  same  time  she  has 
a  sensitive  ear  for  rhyme.  <  She  is  always 
wavering  between  Valmore  and  Baudelaire, 
between  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Sairite-Beuve 
-^.that  is  to  say,  her  taste  is  a.  bringing  to- 
gether, of  extremes <  She  herself  has  de- 
scribed it: -^     i  .    .  . 
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'  Toujours  extreme  en  m^  d^sinr, 
Jadis,  enfant  joyeuae  et,  f QUe« 
Souvent  une  seule  parole , 
BouleveE3ait  toua  m^  plaisirs/ 

But  what  a  fine  inAtroment  she  possesses  I 
what  strength  of  soul  I  what  wealth  of 
imagination  ! 

..  /  ;.  . 
Sd  December  1872.*- What  a  strange 
dream  I  I  was  undet  an  illusibn^and  ycM; 
not  under  it;  I  was  playing  a  obmedy  td 
myself,  deceiyiHg  my  imajgination  without 
being  al^  to  deceive  my  consciousnesii. 
This  power  which  dresAns*  have  /ol  fusing 
incompatibles  together,  of  uniting  what  is 
e»5lusive,  of  identifying  yes  andiio,  is  what 
is!  most  wonderful  and  most  sytnboUcal  in 
them.  In  a  dream  our  indhriduiality  is  not 
shut  up  within  itself;  it  envelops,  so  to 
speak,  its  surroundings ;  it  is  the  landscape, 
and  all  that  it  contains,  ourselves  included. 
But  if  our  imagination  is  not  our  own,  if 
it  is  impiersonal,  then  personality  is  but  a 
special  and  limited  case  of  its  general  func^ 
tiona..  A  fortiori  it  would  be  the  isame  fo* 
thought.  And' if  so,  thdught  might)  exist 
withoiut  possesfflng  itself  individually,  with^ 
out  embodying  Itself  in  an  egoi :  In  other 
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iroTd&y  dteams'  lead  tt&  to  the  idea  of  an 
imagiBatk)n :  eiif tanchised .  from  the  linuts 
of  pet Bonality,  and  evten  of  a  thought  whioh 
^should  bena  kvdger  cotidoious.  The  indi- 
vidual  who  drtiiEUas  is  on  the  way  to  become 
dissolved  in:  ithe  universal  phantasmagoria 
of  Mala.i  Dreams  Are  excujr$ions  into  the 
limbo  bl,  things,., a  semi^deliyerance  from 
the  human^  prison.  Xhe  mwi  who  dreams 
iabut  !tli&/2ciciiZ^  o£  various  phenomena,  of 
whichrh^  is- the  spaotlttor  in.  spite nof  him- 
self;.  he  is  passive  and  impersonal ;  he  is 
-the  plaything  of  unknown  vibrations  and 
invisible  spritesw ;  1       ; 

The  man  whowshould  never  issue  from 
the  state  :Qf  Idream  would  have  never  at- 
taicM  humanity^  properly  so  called,  but 
the  man:  who  had*  ne^^eor  dreamed  would 
only  know  the  mind  in  its  completed  or 
manufactured  state,  and  would  not  be  able 
to  und^rstapd  the  genBsis.  of  peraonidity ; 
.he ,  would  t be  like  /  ai  crystal,  incapable  of 
gucB^ing  what  (Crystallisation  means.  So 
•that  theiwitking  Jifie  issuea  from  the  dream 
life,  aa  i  dreams  are  mi  emanation  from  the 
inerv^u^iifeyahd  this  again; is  l^efine flower 
of  iox^niOiilife;!  Thought  <is  the  highest 
potsLt  o£  a  series  of  ascending  metam^oi?- 
phoses,  which  lb  caJled  nature.  Ferscwiality 
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by  means  of  thaughi  TcooTBre  in  in  waul 
pvofmiflily  what  it  iias  lost  in  extension, 
and  inakfs  up  for  the  ricb  aocuiiiulatioiifl 
of  receptive  passivity  by  the  enonaous  priv- 
ilege of  that  empire  over  self  wlilch  is  called 
liberty.  Dreftui.s,  by  ooufnaing  and  sup- 
press ii>g  all  limits,  mak^ij  m  feel,  indeed,  the 
severity  of  the  «onditioni^^  attached  to  the 
higher  existence  ;  but  conBCious  and  volun- 
tary thought  alone  briiiga  knciwledge  and 
alloifvs  lis  to  act  —  that  is  to  say,  ijs  alone 
capable  of  science  and  of  perfection.  Let 
ns  then  take  pleasure  in  dreaming  for  rea^ 
aons  of  jmychological  curiosity  and  mental 
recreation  ;  but  let  us  never  atpeak  111  of 
thought,  which  l^  our  strength  and  our  dig- 
nity. Let  us  begin  aa  Urientala,  and  end 
as  W(^U?niB,  for  these  are  iha  two  halves  of 
'wiidom, 

11  th  December  Wl 2.  —  A  deep  and  dream- 
less sleep  J  and  now  I  wake  up  to  the  gray, 
lowering,  rainy  sky,  which  has  kept  ua 
company  for  m  long.  The  air  is  mild,  the 
general  outlook  depressing.  I  think  that  it 
iis  partly  the  fault  of  my  windows,  which 
are  not  very  clean,  and  contribute  by  their 
dimnees  to  this  gloomy  aspect  of  th^  outer 
world.  Haiu  and  ^moke  iiave  be!iui«ared 
them. 
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BetweetL  ua  and  thlogS'how.Oi^Qly  soreeiis 
Xli^f&  are  1  Mood,  Uealth,  the  tisanes  of  the 
eye,  the  window-panes  of  our  cell,  mist, 
Bmoke,  rmif  dust,  smd  light  itself  -*•  and  aU 
infinitely  variable  I  Heraelitus  said :  No 
man  ];)athes .  twice  in  i;he ,  aaiote  imer .  I  feel 
inclined  M  say:  No  one  sees  the  same 
Jandsoape;  twice  over,  lor  a  window  is  one 
ialeidQsq<)!pe,  and  the  spectator  another. 

What  is  madness?  Illusion,,  raised  to 
the  second  power,  A  sound,  mind  estab- 
lishes regular  relations,  a  modt^  i^ivendi, 
between  things,  men,  and  itself,  and  it  is 
under  the  delusion  that  it  ,ha»  got  hold  of 
stable  traith,  and  eternal  fact  Madness 
does  not  even  see  what  sanity  jieesv  deceive 
ing  itself  all  the  while  by  the  bedief  that  it 
Bees  better  thaa  sanity.  The  tsane .  mind  or 
common  sen^e  confounds  the  fact  of  ^experi- 
ence  with  necessary  fact,  and  assumes  in 
good  faith  that  what  is,  is  the  measure  of 
what  may  be ;  while  madness,  cannot  per- 
ceive any  difference  between  what  is  and 
what  it  imagines  —  it  confounds  its  dreams 
with  reality. 

Wisdom  consists  in  rising  si^[>erior  both 
to.  madness  ;and  to  common  seose,  and  in 
lending  oneself  to  the  universal  illusion 
without  becoming  its  dupe.    It  is  best,  on 
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^e  who^-fbr  a'main  of  taste  who  knows 
how  te  Ise  gay  with  the  gay,  and  serious 
witii  the  serious,  to  enter  inio  the  gaime  of 
liaSa,  and  to  |4ay  his  part  with  a  good 
igrace  in  ilie<  lantasdc  tragi-comedy  whid^ 
Is  called  the  Unrrerse.  It  seems  to  me  that 
here  intellectualiraa  '  reaches  its  limit.  ^^ 
The  mind,  in  itsh&tellectual  eapai^^tTy^  ar^ 
rives  at  the  int^oitioin  that^  all  reality  is  but 
the  dream  of  a  dream.  Wiiat  delivers  us 
fi>om  the  palace  of  dreams  is  paiii^  personid 
pain;  it  is  also  the  setisd  of  obligation',  or 
that  which  combines  the^  two,  the  pain  of 
sin;  and  agaih  it  is  love; 'in  shorty  the 
mora^  ordei^.  >Wkat' saves  ^tis  f^Nymthe  sor- 
ceries  of  «Maxa  is  conscience; ' conscience 
dissipates  thie  narcotic  tapouts^y  the  o^ium- 
like  hallucinations,  tW  i)lftcidiBttLpor  of 
oontemplatite  laidifEereii^e:'  ft  drives  uS 
into  contact  with  the  terHMe  wheels 'within 
wheels  of  ihuHian  sdfferiiig  imd  hilman  re- 
sponsibility ;  dtilg:  the  bugle-call,  the  cock- 
crowi  which  puts' thfe  phantoms  to  flight* 
itiistke  darnied'aWhangel  who  Chases  man 
from  an  artificial  paradise.  IntdleetUalism 
may  be  dtiicribed  as  an  int03^ication  con- 
sciJnS' of  itself ;  the  moral  'energy  which 
replaces  it,  oh  the  other-  hand,*  repjfesentti 
a  Btat^'  oi^  Ibst,  a  fsirain^  iiAd  a  sl^e^ss 
thirst.     Alas !    Alas ! 
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Those  who  have  the  niost  frivtilotrs  idea 
of  sin  are  just  those  who  suppose' that  thetfe 
is  a  fixed  gulf  betwieen  good  people  and 
others. 

The  ideal  which  the  wife  and  mother 
makes  for  herdelf,  the  manner  in  which  she 
understands  duty  and  life,  contain  the  fate 
of  the  community.  Her  faith  becoines  the 
star  of  the  conjugal  ship-  and  her  love  the 
animating  principle  that  fashions  the  future 
of  all  belonging  to  her.  Woman  is  the  sal- 
vation or  destruction  of  the  fam  fly .  She  car- 
ries its  destinies  in  the  folds  of  her  mantle. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  woman 
should  be  free  in  mind ;  she  would  Immed^ 
ately  ahuse  her  freedom.  She  cannot  be- 
come philosophical  without  losing  her  spc- 
Kjial  gift,  which  is  the  worshiji  of  all  that  is 
individual,  the  defence  of  usage,  manners; 
beliefs,  traditions.  Her  role  is  to  slacken 
the  comhustion  of  thought.  It  is  analogous 
to  that  of  azote  in  vital  air. 

In  every  loVing  woman  there  is  a  priestess 
tjl  the  past  —  a  pious  guardian  of  some  af- 
fection, of  which  the  obijeQt  has  disappeared. 
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eu  Jtinuary  1&73-  — T  have  bc^cn  reading 
the  £even  tragedipi^  of  iEscliylufi,  in  the 
translation  of  Lsionte  de  Lisle,  The  rro~ 
m/'thmjf  anil  the  Emn^mdfs  are  p-^ateat 
where  all  is  ^eat ;  Uify  have  tha  sublimity 
of  the  old  prophets.  Both  depicjt  a  relrgioua 
revohitioii  —  a  pro  found  crisis  !n  the  life  of 
humanity.  In  Prometheus  it  is  civilisation 
wrenched  from  tlic  jealous  hands  of  the 
gods ;  in  the  E'tmimidps  k  is  tlitt  transfor- 
uuition  of  the  idea  of  justice,  and  the  subati- 
tution  of  atonement  and  pardon  for  the  law 
nf  implacable  revc^nge.  ProinHkeus  sliows 
us  the  iiiartynloin  wliicli  wah^  for  all  the 
siLviourfi  of  men  ;  thr  Eamfiuhiefi  is  t)ie  j2:lori- 
ficatiou  of  Athens  and  the  AnH>paf,^is  —  that 
h  to  say,  of  a  truly  humau  dvilisation. 
How  ma^nifieeut  It  it^  as  poetry,  and  how 
small  the  iidventuri^s  ui  individual  passion 
Rt'em  iH'side  thiB  coloHsal  typi?  of  tragedy, 
t^f  which  tiie  theme  is  the  destinies  of  na- 
tloikS  t 

^^st  Marrh  1873  (4  p.m.)  -^ 

*Eu  qiwl  sonije 

H<^  pliTiipfc 
Mon  ijtKu  r^  et  que  veut-il  7  ' 

For  an  hotir  pa^t  I  have  he  en  the  prey  of 
a  vagnti  aaxkty  j  I  ret'ogrnae  my  old  enemy. 
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.  .  .'It  Is  a -sense  of  void  and  anguish ;  a 
sense  of  something  lacking :  what  ?  Love, 
peace -^  God  perhaps.  The  feeling  is  one 
of  pure  want  unmixed  with  hope,  and  there 
is  anguish  in  it  because  I  can.  clearly  dis- 
tinguish neither  the  evil  nor  its  remedy. 

*  Q  print^mps  sans  pitie',  dans  T&ipe  endolorie, 
Avec  tes  chants  d'oiseaux,  tea  brises,  ton  azur, 
Tu  creases  sourdement,  conspirateur  obscur, 
Le  gouffre  des  languers  et  de  la  reverie.* 

Of  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  in  fine  weather, 
the  afternoon;  about  three  o'clock,  is  the 
time  which  to  me  is  most  difficult  to  bear* 
I  never  feel  more  strongly  than  I  do  then, 
Kle  vide  effrayaM  de  la  vie,''  t^e  stress  of 
mental  anxiety »  or  the  painful  thirst  for 
happiness.  This  torture  born  of  the  sun- 
light is  a  strange  phenomenon.  Is  it  that 
the  siin,  just  as  it  brings  out  the  stain  upon 
a  garment,  the  wrinkles  in  a  face,  or  the 
discoloration  of  the  hair,  so  also  it  illumines 
with  inexorable  distinctness  the  scars  and 
rents  of  the  heart  ?  Does  it  rouse  in  us  a 
aort  of  shame  of  existence?  In  any  case 
the  bright  hours  of  the  day  are  capable  of 
flooding  the  whole  soul  with  melancholy, 
of  kindling  in  us  the  passion  for  death,  or 
suicide^  or  annihilation,  or  of  driving  us  to 
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that  whieh  ib  next  akin  to  death,  ^eidead- 
ening  of  tlie  sensed  hj  the  pursuit  of  pleas^ 
ure.  They  rouse  in  the  l<Miely  man  a  horror 
of  himself ;  they  make  him  long'  to  eseape 
from  his  own  misiery  and  solitude^  — 

*  Le  cioBur  tremp^  sept  fois  dans  le  neant  divini* 

People  talk  of  the  tempta;tidn8  to  criin*e 
connected  with  darkness,  but  the  duu^ 
sense  of  desolation  which  is ;of|ien  the  prod- 
uct of  the  most  hrilliant  moment  of  day- 
light must  not  be  forgotten  either.  From 
the  one,  as  from  the  other,  God  is  absent ; 
but  in  the  &rst  case  a  man  foUoWsbis  senses 
and  the  cry  of  his  passion ;  in  the  second, 
he  feels  himselit  lost  aild  be*#Udered,)  a 
creature  forsaken  by  all  the  world; 

'  En  nous  sent  deu^  instincts  qui  bravent  la 

raison, 
C'est  I'effroi  du  bonheur  et  la  self  An  poison. 
Coeur  solitaire,  h.  toi  prends  garde  1 '        '      "• 

Sd  April  1878.— I  hare  been  to  siee  mj 

friends .    Their  niece  has  just  arrived 

with  two  of  her  children,  and  the  conrersa- 
tion  turned  on  Father  Hyacintlke^s  lecture. 

Women  of  an  enthusiastic  tempemmeut 
have  a  curious  way  of  speaking  of  extem- 
pore preachers  and  orators.    They  imagine 
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th&t  inspiration  radiates  firom  a  croml  as 
such,  and  that  inspiration  is  all  that  is 
wanted.  Could  t^ere  be  a  more  naif  and 
childish  explanation  of  what  is  really  a  lec- 
ture in  which  nothing  has  been  left  to  acci^ 
dent,  neil^er  the  plan,  nor  the  metaphors, 
nor  e^en  the  length  of  the  whole,  and  where 
everything  has  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  ciwe  \  But  women,  in  their  love 
of  what  is  marvellous  and  miraculous,  prefer 
to  ignore  all  this.  The  meditiation,  the 
labour,  the  calculation  of  effects,  the  art, 
in  a  word,  which  have  gone  to  the  making 
of  it,  dimmishes  for  them  the  value  of  the 
lidng,  and  they  prefter  to  believe  it  fallen 
from  Heaven,  or  Bdnt  down-  from  on  high. 
They  ask  for  bread,  but  cannot  bear  the 
idea  of  a  baker,  llie  eex  is  superstitious, 
and'  hates  to  understand  what  it  wishes  to 
admire.  It  would  veX:  it  to  be  forced  to 
gtve  the  smaller  share  to  feeling,  and  the 
larger  share  to  thought.  It  wishes  to  be- 
Meve  that  ima^nation  can  do  the  work  of 
reason,  and  feeling  the  work  of  science,  and 
it  never  asks  itself  how  it  is  that  women, 
80  rich  in  heart  and' imagination,  have  ne^r 
distinguished  themselves  as  orators,  — that 
is  to  say,  have  never  known  how  to 
comt^e  a  multitude  of  facts,  ideas,  and 
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impul^e«j  into  one  complex  uiiity,  Enthte- 
aiaeiic  wojnen  never  pven  suspect  the  differs 
eace  that  there  is  between  the  excitement  ol 
a.  popular  haraugu^,  which  is  nothing  but  & 
mere  passionate  outburst,  and  the  unfolding 
of  a.  didactic  pFoceBs^  the  aim  of  which  k  to 
proTti  sonvething  and  to  convince  itB  liearera. 
Therefon^  for  them,  study,  reflection,  tecb^ 
nique,  count  as  notlii^ig  j  the  improvisatare 
mounts  upon  the  tripod,  Pallaj*  all  armed 
ksu^  from  his  lips,  and  conqm^i  the  ap^ 
plauae  <ff  tlitj  dazzled  assembly- 

, Evidently  women  divide  oratora  into  two 
groups  J  the  aitizang  of  speech,  who  manu- 
facture th^ir  laborious  ^^i^c^ursbs  by  the 
aid  of  the  lu  id  night  lamp,  and  tlie  inflpired 
souls,  who  simply  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  be  bom.  They  will  never  uji- 
deraland  the  aayhig  of  Quiiitilian,,  *i|PU 
orator  J  naschur  poet^' 

The  entlmsiAsm  which  acts  is  pt?rhaps 
fin  en  lighten  i  J  Lir  force,  but  the  enthutjiaam 
whicli  aocepu  is  very  like  blijidne*^.  Fot 
this  latter  en tbiifiiasm  confuses  the  value  n| 
tilings,  ignon^s  their  shadtni  of  difference, 
and  is  an  obstacle  to ,  all  H^i^n^ible  critic iem 
and  all  calm  judgment.  The.  *  Ewig-Weib- 
licbe'  favours exaggeratiou,  myatlciaui,seni 
^imentaham,  — all  lliat  excites  md  startlea,, 
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It  is  the  enemy  of  clearness,  of  a  calm  and 
rational  view  of  things,  the  antipodes  of 
criticism  and  of  science.  I  have  had  only 
too  much  sympathy  md  wealmiess  lor  the 
feminine  nature.  The  very-,  excess  of  my 
former  mdulgence  towards  it  ma^es  me 
now  more  conscious  of  its  infirmity.  Justice 
and  science,  law  and  re^on,  ai^e  virile 
things,  and  they  come  before  imagination^ 
feeling,  reverie,  and  fancy.  When  one  re^ 
fleets  that  Catholic  superstition  is  main* 
tained  by  wong^en,  one  feels  how  needful  it 
is  not  to  hand  over  the  reins  to  the  '  £temal 
Womanly.' 

2m  May  1873.  — The  fundamental  erroT 
of  France  lies  in  her  psychology.  ,  iFrancie 
has  always  believed  that  to  say  a  thing  is 
the  same  a^  to  do  it,  as  thou^  ^►eech  were 
action,  as  tl^pugh  rhetoric  were  capable  of 
piodifying  the  tendencies,  habits,  and  char- 
acteir  pf  real  b^ingi?,  and  as  though  verbiage 
w^je  an  efl^cient  substitute  for  wUl»€on- 
^tCience,  and  education. 

France  proceeds  by  biirsts  of  eloqu^Bce* 
of  cannonading,  or  of  Uw-n^aking^  she 
thinks  that  so  she  can  change  the  naiUvrcof 
things ;  and  she  produces  only  phrase  sisxd 
piins.    She  has  never  understood  the  fij;i^ 
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line  of  Mnntesqufeu :  '  Lpiwa  are  neceiisftt^ 
relations,  derived  from  ibe  nature  f>f  thingB/ 
She  will  not  see  that  ber  incapacity  to  or- 
ganise liberty  cornea  from  her  own  nature; 
from  the  notioiiE  which  she  hB#  of  the  indi- 
viduaJt  of  society,  of  religion,  of  law^  of 
duty  —  from  the  manner  in  which  she  brings 
up  children.  Her  way  is  to  plant  trees 
downwards,  and  then  she  is  astonished  at 
the  result  t  Universal  aufira^e,  with  a  bad 
reli^on  and  a  bad  popular  education »  means 
perpetual  wavering  between  anarchy  and 
dictatorship^  bf^tween  the  rt^d  and  the  black* 
between  Dauti^ai  and  r.oyola. 

How  many  scapegoats  will  France  sacri- 
fice before  ft  occurs  to  her  to  beat  her  own 
breast  in  penitence  ? 

1  Bth  A luptM  1 873  ( Sj'heven inr^fn) ,  -^  Tei5- 
terday,  8audsy,  the  land^ncap*^  was  clear  and 
distinct,  the  air  Ivracin?:*  the  sea  brigbt  and 
gleaming,  and  of  an  aahy  blue  colfiur. 
There  wera  beautiful  effects  of  beach,  aea, 
and  distal  nee  ;  atxd  dajf^litig  tracks  of  goM 
uprai  the  waves,  aftt^r  the  i?un  had  Bunk 
beliiw  the  ban  da  of  vapour  drawn  acrofis 
the  middle  sky*  and  before  It  had  disap- 
peared in  the  mialij  of  the  sea  horJEon. 
TTie  place  wus  vrry  full.     AU  Scbev^mngen 
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and  the  Hague,  tite  village  and  the  capital, 
had  streamed  out  on  to  the  terrace,  amus- 
ing themselves  at  innumerable  tables,  and 
swampii^  the  strangers  and  the  bathers. 
The  orchestra  played  somoe  Wagner,  some 
Auber,  and  some  waltzes.  What  was  all 
the  worid  doing  ?    Singly  enjoying  life. 

A  thousand  thoughts  wandered  through 
my  brain.  I  thought  how  much  history  it 
had  taken  to  make  what  I  saw  possible ; 
tktdsea,  Egypt,  Greece,  Germany, .  Galul ; 
all  the  centuries  from  Moses,  to  Nap6lei(m, 
and  all  the  zones  from  Bataivia  to  Guiana, 
had  united  in  the  formation  of  this  gather- 
ing. The  industry,  the  s(»ence,  the  art, 
the  geography,  the  commerce,  the  religion 
of  the  whole  humim  raee«  are  r^oeated  in 
every  human  combination ;  and  what  we 
see  befoore  our  own  eyes  at  any  given  mo* 
ment  is  inexplicable  without  reference  to 
ill  that  bias  ever  been.  This  interlacing  of 
the  ten*  thousand  threads  wWch  Necessity 
Weaves  into  the  production  of  one  sihgle 
lAienomenon  is:  a  stupefying  thought.  One 
feels  oneself  in  the  presence  of  Law  itself 
—  allowed  a  glimpse  of  the:  mysterious 
workshop  of  Nature.  The  epkedberal  pto-^ 
ceives  the  eternal. 

What  matters  th4  bvevlty  of  the  Individ- 
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ual  span,  seeing  that  the  generations,  the 
centuries,  and  the  worlds  themselyes  are 
but  occupied  for  ever  with  the  ceaseless 
reproduction  of  tiie  hymn  of  life,  m  all  the 
hundred  thousand  modes  and  variations 
which  make  up  the  universal  symphony  ? 
The  motive  is  always  the  same  ;  the  monad 
has  but  one  law:  all  truths  are  but  the 
variation  of  one  single  truth.  The  universe 
represents  the  infinite  wealth  of  the  Spirit 
seeking  in  vain  to  exhaust  all  possibiliUei^ 
and  the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  who  would 
fain  share  with  the  created  all  that  sleeps 
within  the  limbo  of  Omnipotence. 

To  contemplate  and  adore,  to  receive  and 
give  back,  to  have  uttered  one's  note  and 
moved  one's  grain  of  sand,  is  all  which  is 
expected  from  such  insects  as  we  are ;  it  is 
enough  to  give  motive  and  meanii^  to  our 
fugitive  apparition  in  existence.  ... 

After  the  concert  was  over  the  paved 
epi^anade  behind  ihe.ihotels  and  the  two 
roadft  leading  to  the  Hague  were  alive  with 
people.  One  might  have  fancied  oneself 
upon  one  of  the  great  Parisian  boulevards 
just  when  the  theatres  are  emptying  them- 
selves^*- there  were  so  many  carriages,  om- 
nibuses, and  cabs.  Then,  when  the  human 
tumult  had  disappeared^  the  peace  of  the 
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Starry  heaven  shorie  out  resplendent; '  and 
the  dreamy  glimmer  of  the  Mflky  Way  was 
only  answered  by  the  distant  niurmtit  of 
the  ocean.  i 

Later. — Whfeit  is  it  which  has  always 
<jome*  between  real  life  and  me?  What 
glass  screen  has,  as  it  were,  interposed 
itself  between  me  and  the  ettjoyment,  the 
possession,  t^e  contact  of  things,  leaving 
me  only  the  rdle  of  the  looker-on  ? 

False  shame,  no  donbt.  I  have  been 
ashamed  to  desire;  Fatal  result  of  timid- 
ity, aggravated  by  intellectual  delusion! 
This  renoticfation  beforehand  of  airnatniral 
ambitions,' this  systematic  putting  aside  of 
all  longings  and  all  desl^,  has  perhapis 
been  false^  in  idea  ;•  it  has  been  too  like  a 
foolish,  self-infiicted  mutilatidA. 

Fear,  too,  has  had  a  large  Share  in  it  — 

.  /  La  peur  de  ce  que  j'aime  est  faa  fa^alite.'  , 

I  very  soon  discovered -that  it  was 'simpler 
forme  to  give  up  a  Wish  th^n  to  satisfy  it. 
Iffot  behtg  able  to  obtain  all  tMt  niy  naitufe 
longed  f  ot,  I  renounced  ther  Whole  en  blbd, 
without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  deter^ 
mine  in  details  what  nilght  hav^  attracted 
me;  for  What  Was  the  good  of  ^rrin^-iip 
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trouUe  in  oneself  and  evoking  images  of 
inaccessible  treasure  ? 

Thus  I  anticipated  in  spirit  all  possible 
disillusions,  in  the  true  stoical  fashion. 
Only,  with  singular  lack  of  logic,  I  have 
sometimes  allowed  regret  to  overtake  me, 
and  I  hav«  looked  at  conduct  founded  upon 
exceptional  principles  with  the  eyes  of  the 
ordinary  man.  I  should  have  been  ascetic 
to  the  end;  contemplation  o\ight  to  have 
been  enough  for  me,  e^)ecially  now,  when 
the  hair  begins  to  whiten.  But,  after  all,  I 
am  a  man,  and  not  a  theorem.  A  system 
cannot  suffer,  but  I  suffer.  Logic  makes 
only  one  demand — that  of  consequence; 
but  life  makes  a  thousand ;  the  bo4y  wants 
health,  the  imagination  cries  out  lor  beauty, 
and  the  heart  for  love  ;  pride  asks  for  con- 
sideration, .  the  soul  yearns  for  peace,  the 
conscience  for  h<^iness;  our  whole  being 
is  athirst  for  happiness  and  for  perfec- 
tion ;  and  we,  tottering,  mutilated,  and  in- 
complete, cannot  always  feign  philosophic 
Insensibility ;  we  stretch  out  our  arms  to- 
wards life,  and  we  say  to  it  under  our  breath, 
*  Why —..why — haet  thou  deceived  me  ? ' 

19^  Augufit  187^  (^Seih^enmifen)*'^! 
have  hiMi  a  morning  walk.     It  hits  been 
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raining  in  the  night.  There  are  large 
clouds  all  round ;  the  sea,  veined .  with 
green  and  drab,  has  put  on  the  serious  air 
of  labour.  She  is  about  her  business^  in  no 
threatening  but  at  the  same  time  in  no 
lingering  mood.  She  is  making  her  oloiids^ 
heaping  up  her  sands,  yisiting  her  shores 
and  bathing  them  with  foam,  gathering  up 
her  floods  for  the  tide,  carrying  the  ships 
to  their  destinations,  and  feeding  the^uni- 
yersal  life.  I  found  in  a  hidden  nook  a 
i^eet  of  fine  sand  which  the  water  had  fui^ 
rowed  and  folded  like  the  pink  palate  of  a 
kitten's  mouth,  or  like  a  dappled  sky. 
Everything  repeats  itself  by  analogy,  and 
each  little  fraction  of  the  earth  reproditees 
in  a  smaller  and  individual  form  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  planet. — Farther  on  I 
^ame  across  a  bank  of  crumbling  shells,  and 
it  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  the  sea-sand 
itself  might  well  be  only  the  detritus  of  the 
organic  life  of  preceding  eras,  a  vast  monu- 
ment or  pyramid  of  immemorial  age,  built 
up  by  countess  generations  of  moUascs 
who  have  laboured  at  the  architecture  of 
the  shores  Uke  good  workmen  of  6od^  if 
the  dunes  and  the  mountains  are  the  dulst 
of  living  creatures  who  have  preceded  us, 
how  can  we  douiDt  but  that  our  death  wUl 
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be  as  serviceable  as  our  lif  e,  and  that  noth- 
ing \viiich  has  been  lent  is  lost  f  Mutual 
borrowing  and  temporary  service  seem  to 
be  the  law  of  existende.  Only,  the  strong 
prey  upon  and  devour  the  weak,  and  the 
concrete  inequality  of  lots  within  the  ab- 
stract equality  of  destiinies  wounds  and  dis- 
quiets the  sense  of  justice. 

(Same  (lay. )  — •  A  new  spirit  governs  and 
inures  the  generation  which  will  succeed 
ma  It  is  a  singular  seiisation  to  feel  the 
grass  growing  under  one's  feet,  to  see  one- 
self intellectually  uprooted.  One  must  ad- 
dress one's  contemporanes.  Youanger  men 
will  not  listen  to  you.  Thought,  like  love^ 
will  not  tolerate  a  gray  hair.;  Knowledge 
herself  lovea  the.  young,  as  Eortune  used  to 
do  in.  olden  days.  Conlemporary  cividisar 
tion  does  not.  know  what  to  do  with '  old 
age ;  in  proportion:  as  it  deifijes  physical 
experiment.  It  despises  moral  er^pemnce. 
One  sees  therein  the  triumph  of  Darwin- 
ism; it.  la  a  state  of;  war,  and  war  must 
hav^.  young,  soldiers;  it  can  only  put  up 
iwithi  age  in  its  leaders  when  they  have  the 
strength  and  the  mettle  of  veterans. 

In  point  of  fact,  one  must  either  be 
strong  or  disappear^  either  iconstsntly.  re- 
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jnvenate  oneself  or  perish.  It  is  as  though 
the  humanity  of  our  day  had,  like  the 
migratory  birds,  an  immense  voyage  to 
make  across  space ;  she  can  no  longer  sup- 
port the  weak  or  help  on  the  laggards. 
The  great  assault  upon  the  Future  makes 
her  hard  and  pitiless  to  all  who  fall  by  the 
way.  Her  motto  is,  *The  devil  take  the 
hindmost.' 

The  worship  of  strength  has  never  lacked 
altars,  but  it  looks  as  though  the  more  we 
talk  of  justice  and  humanity,  the  more 
that  other  god  sees  his  kingdom  widen. 

20th  August  1873  (ScTieveningen),  —  ! 
have  now  watched  the  ^a  which  beats  upon 
this  shore  under  many  different  aspects. 
On  the  whole,  I  should  class  it  with  the 
Baltic.  As  far  as  colour,  effect,  and  land- 
scape go,  it  is  widely  different  from  the 
Breton  or  Basque  ocean,  and,  above  all, 
from  the  Mediterranean.  It  never  attains 
to*  the  blue-green  of  the  Atlantic,  nor  the 
indigo  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  Its  scale  of 
colour  runs  from  flint  to  emerald,  and  when 
it  turns  to  blue,  the  blue  is  a  turquoise  shade 
splashed  with  gray.  The  sea  here  is  not 
amusing  itself ;  it  has  a  busy  and  serious 
air,  like  an  Englishman  or  a  Dutchman. 
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Neither  polyps  nor  jelly-fish,  neither  eean 
weed  nor  crabs,  enliven  the  sands  at  low 
water;  the  sea  life  is  poor  and  meagre. 
What  is  wonderful  is  the  stru^le  of  man 
against  a  miserly  and  formidable  power. 
Nature  Jias  done  little  for  him,  but  she 
allows  herself  to  be  managed.  Stepmother 
though  she  be,  she  is  accommodating,  sub- 
ject to  the  occasional  destruction  ot  a  hun- 
dred thousand  lives  in  a  single  inundation. 
The  air  inside  the  dune  is  altogether 
different  from  that  outside  it.  The  air  of 
the  sea  is  life-giving,  bracing,  oxydised; 
the  air  inland  is  soft,  relaxing,  and  warm. 
In  the  same  way  there  are  two  Hollands  in 
every  Dutchman  :^  there  is  the  man  of 
the  polder,  heavy,  pale,  phlegmatic,  slow^ 
patient  himself,  and  trying  to  the  patieiiiee 
of  others,  —  and  there  is  the  man  of  the 
dune,  of  the  harbour,  the  shore,  the  sea, 
who  is  tenacious,  seasoned,  persevering, 
sunburnt,  daring.  Where  the  two  agree 
is  in  calculating  prudence,  and  in  methodi- 
cal persistency  of  effort. 

22d  Augtist  1873  (ifi'd^cvemnfifcn).— The 
weather  is  rainy,  the  whole  atmosphere 
gray ;  it  is  a  time  favourable  to  thought 
and  meditation.    I  have  a  liking  for  such 
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days  as  these ;  they  revive  one*d  converse 
with  onesdf  and  make  it  possible  to  live 
l^e  inner  life :  they  are  quiet  and  peaceful, 
like  a  song  in  a  minor  key.  We  are  noth- 
ing but  thought,  but  we  feel  our  life  to  its 
very  centre.  Our  very  sensations  turn  to 
reverie.  It  is  a  strange  state  of  mind;  it 
is  like  those  silences  in  worship  which  are 
not  the  empty  moments  of  devotion,  but  the 
full  moments,  and  which  are  so  because  at 
such  times  the  soul,  instead  of  being  polar<^ 
ised,  dispersed,  localised,  in  a  single  im- 
pression or  thought,  feels  her  own  totality 
and  is  conscious  of  herself.  She  tastes  her 
own  substance.  She  is  no  longer  played 
upon,  coloured,  set  in  motion,  affected, 
from  without ;  she  is  in  equilibrium  and  at 
rest.  Openness  and  self-surrender  become 
possible  to  her ;  she  contemplates  and  she 
adores.  She  sees  the  changeless  and  the 
eternal  enwrapping  all  the  phenomena  of 
time.  She  is  in  the  religious  state,  in  har^ 
mony  with  the  general  order,  or  at  least  in 
IntelleictQal  harmony.  For  holines^^  indeed, 
more  is  wanted  —  a  harmony  of  WiH,  a  per- 
fect self-devotion,  death  to  self  and  absolute 
submission. 

Bsychologioal     peace  —  that     harmony 
which  is  perfect  Iklt  vJrttml  — is  but-'the 
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zero,  the  potentiality  of  all  numibers ;  it  is 
not  that  moral  peace  whiob  is  viotorioufl 
over  all  ills,  which  is  real,  positive,  tried  by 
experience,  and  able  to  face  whatever  fresh 
storms  may  assail  it. 

The  peace  of  fact  is  not  the  peace  of  prin- 
ciple. There  are  indeed  two  happinesses, 
that  of  nature  and  that  of  conquest,  — two 
equilibria,  that  of  Greece  and  that  of  Naz- 
areth, —  two  kingdoms,  that  of  the  natural 
man  and  that  of  the  regenerate  man. 

iMer  (J^cheveningen).  — Why  do  doctors 
so  often  make  mistakes  ?  Because  they 
are  not  sufficiently  individual  in  their  diag- 
noses or  their  treatment.  They  class  a  sick 
man  under  some  given  department  of  their 
nosology,  whereas  every  invalid  is  really 
a  special  case,  a  unique  example.  How  is 
it  possible  that  so  coarse  a  method  of  sift- 
ing should  produce  judicious  therapeutics? 
Every  illness  is  a  factor  simple  or  complex, 
which  is  multiplied  by  a  second  factor, 
invariably  complex,  —  the  individual,  that 
is  to :  say,  wbo  is  suffering  from  it,  so  that 
the  result  is  a  special  problem,  demanding 
a  special  solution,  the  more  so  the  greater 
the  remoteness  of  the  patient  from  child- 
hood or  from  country  life. 
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The  principal  grieyance  which  I .  have 
against  the  doctors  is  that  they  neglect  the 
real  problem,  which  is  to  seize  the  unity  of 
the  in(^vid^|^  who  claims  thsir  care.  Their 
methods  of  investigation  are  far  too  ele* 
mentary ;  a  doctor  who  does  not  read  yon 
to  the  botton^  is  ignorant  of  essentiaJis.  To 
me ,  the  ideal  doctor  would  be  a  man  en^ 
dowed  with  profound  knowledge  of  life  and 
of  the  soul,  intuitively  divining  any  sneer- 
ing or  disorder  of  whatever  kind,  and  rcr 
storing  peace  by  his  mere  xmesence.  Such 
a  doctor  is  possible,  but  the  greater  number 
of  them  lack  the  highejr  and  inner  life,  they 
know  nothing  of  the  transcendent  labora- 
tories of  qature ;  they  seem  .to  me  super- 
ficial, profane,  strangers  to  divine  things, 
destitute  of  intuition  and  sympathy.  The 
jnodel  doctor  should  be  at  once  a  genius, 
a,  saint,  a  man  of  God. 

lUh  September  XS7Z  (AmBterdam): —The 
doctor  haa  just  gone.  He  says  I  have  fever 
about  me^  and  does  not  think,  that  I  can 
start  for  another  three  days  without  impru* 
deuce.  I  dare  not  write  to  my  Genevtse 
liriends  ajid  tell  them  that  I  am  coming 
back  from  the  sea  in  a  radically  worse  state 
of  strength  and  tliroat  than  when  I  went 
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there,  and  that  I  have  only  wasted  my 
time,  my  trouble,  my  mon^y,  and  my 
hopes.  ...  0 

This  contradictory  double  fact — on  the 
one  side  an  eager  hopefulness  springing  up 
afresh  after  all  disappointments,  and  on  the 
other  an  experience  almost  invariably  un- 
favourable— can  be  explained  like  all  illu- 
sions by  the  whim  of  nature,  which  either 
Mrills  us  to  be  deceived  or  wills  us  to  act  as 
if  we  were  so. 

Scepticism  is  the  wiser  coursfe,  but  in  de- 
livering us  from  error  it  tends  to  paralyse 
life.  Maturity  of  mind  consists  in  taking 
part  in  the  prescribed  game  as  seriously  as 
though  one  believed  in  it.  Good-humoured 
compliance,  tempered  by  a  smUe,  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  line  to  take ;  one  lends 
oneseK  to  an  optical  illusion,  and  the  vol- 
untary concession  hfts  an  air  bi  libewy. 
Once  imprisoned  in  existence,  we  must  sub- 
mit to  its  laws  with  a  good  gracfe ;  iio  rebel 
against  it  only  ends  in  impotent  rage,  wheh 
once  we  have  denied  ourselvfes  th^'Sohition 
of  sui<Jide'.  '  :  .         . 

Humility  and  submission,  or  ihe  religious 
point  of  view ;  clear-eyed  indulgence  with 
a  touch  of  irony,  or  liie  point  of  view  of 
worldly  wisdom, — these  two  attitudes  are 
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possible.  The  second  is  sufficient  for  tiie 
minor  ills  of  life,  the  other  is  perhaps  neces^ 
sary  in  the  greater  ones.  The  pessimism 
of  Schopenhauer  supposes  at  least  health 
and  intellect  as  means  of  enduring  the  res^ 
of  life.  But  optimism  either  of  the  stoical 
or  the  Christian  sort  is  needed  to  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  bear  the  worst  suffer- 
ings of  flesh,  heart,  and  soul.  If  we  are  to 
escape  the  grip  of  despair,  we  must  believe 
either  that  the  whole  of  things  at  least  is 
good,  or  that  grief  is  a  fatherly  grace,  a 
purifying  trial. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  a 
happy  immortality,  serving  as  a  harbour  of 
refuge  from  the  tempests  of  this  mortal 
existence,  and  rewaarding  the  fidelity,  the 
patience,  the  submission,  and  the  courage 
of  the  travellers  on  life's  sea  —  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  idea,  the  strength  of  so 
many  generations,  and  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  carries  with  it  inexpressible  conso- 
lation to  those  who  are  wearied,  burdened, 
and  tormented  by  pain  and  suffering.  To 
feel  oneself  individually  cared  for  and  pro- 
tected by  God  gives  a  special  dignity  and 
beauty  to  life.  Monotheism  listens  the 
struggle  for  existence.  But  does  the  study 
of  nature  allow  of  the  maintenance  of  those 
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lockl  revelations  which  are  called  Mosaism, 
Christianity,  Islamism?  These  r^ligions^ 
founded  upon  an  infantine  cosmogony,  and 
upon  a  chimerical  history  of  humanity,  can 
they  bear  confronting  with  modem  astron- 
omy and  geology  ?  The  present  mode  of 
escape,  which  consists  in  trying  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  both  science  and  faith,  —  of 
the  science  which  contradicts  all  the  ancient 
beliefs,  and  the  faith  which,  in  the  case  of 
things  thiat  are  beyond  nature  and  incapable 
of  verification,  Affirms  them  on  her  own 
responsibility  only,  —  this  mode;  of  escape 
cannot  last  for  eveh  Every  fresh  oosmical 
conception  demands  a  religion  which  cor- 
responds to  it.  Our  age  of  transition  stands 
bewildered  between  the  two  incompatible 
methods,  the  scientific  method  and.the  relig- 
ious method,  and  between  the  two  certi^ 
tudes,  which  contradict  each  other* 

Surely  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  must, 
be  sought  for  in  the  moral  law,  which  is 
also  a  fact,  and  every  step  of  which  requires 
for  its  explanation  another  cosmos  than  the 
cosmos  of  necessity.  Who  knows  if  neces- 
sity is  not  a  particular  case  of  liberty,  and 
its  condition?  Who  knows  if  nature  is 
not  a  laboratory  for  the  fabrication  of  think- 
ing beings  who  are  ultimately  to  become 
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free  cteatnreB  ?  Biology  prOfteste,  and  in- 
deed tfae  supposed  existence  of  souls,  ind&* 
pendently  of  timet  space,  and  matter,  is  a 
fiction  of  faith,  less  logical  than  the  Platonie 
dogma.  But  the  question  remains  open* 
We  may  eliminate  the  idea  of  purpose  from 
nature,  yet,  as  the  guiding  conception  of 
tbfe  highest  being  of  our  i^anet,  it  is  a  fact, 
and  a  fact  "Which  postulates  a  meaning  in 
the  history  c^' the  ludverse. 

My  taiought  ts  straying  in  Tague  paths: 
why  ? —because  I  have  no  creed.  All  my 
studies  end  in  notes  of  interrogation,  and 
that  I  may  not  draw  prematidra  or  arbitrary 
'Conclusion^  I  draw  none. 

Later  on,  —  My  creed  has  melted  away, 
but  I  belieye  in  good,  in  the  moral- order, 
and  insalTfttion ;  religion  for  me  is  to  live 
and  die  in  God,  in  complete  abandonment 
lio  the  hdy  Will  which  is  at  the  root  of 
nature  and  destiny.  I  believe  even  in  the 
Gosx)el,  tbe  Good  News  —  that  is  tofii^,  in 
the  reconciliation  of  the  sinner  with  God,  by 
faith  in  the  love  of  a  pardoning  leather. 

4th  October  1878  (G^cnctni).  — I  have  been 
dreanving^  a  long  while  in  the  moonlight, 
which  floods  my  room  with  a  radiance,  full 
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of  vagae  mysteiyw  Ther  state  ol  miAd  iar 
duoed  in  us  by  this  ^lUastic  light  is  itself 
so  dim  and  ghost-like  that  analysis  loses  its 
way  in  it^  and  arrives  at  nothing  articulate* 
It  is  something  indefinite  and .  Intangible, 
like  the  noise  of  waves  which  is  made  up  of 
a  thousand'  fused  and  minted ^sound^.  It  is 
the  Teverberation  of,  all  the  unsatisfied  de- 
sires of  the  soul,  ol  aU  the  stifled, sorrows  of 
the  heart,  mingling  /iuf  a  ^ifague  senqrous 
whole,  and;  dying  away  in  cJoudy  n?xirmurs. 
All  those  imperceptible  regrets^  which  never 
iiMlividually  reach  the  consciousness,  accvi^ 
mulate  at  last  into  a  definite  result;  they 
become  the  voice  of  a  feeling  jof  lemptiness 
and  aspiration ;  their  tone  is  melanchoiy 
itself.  In  youth  i  the  tone  of  these  .^^an 
vibrations  of  Uie  heart  is  allihope-^a  prool 
that  these  thousands  of  indistinguishable 
accents  make  up  indeed  the .  fundamental 
note  of  our  be^ig,  and  reveal  the  tQpe  of  our 
whole  situation.  Hell  .me^  whjat  ^<;>u  feel  in 
your  solitary  room  when  the.fuUi  inoon  is 
shining  in  upon  you  and  your  lamp  is  dying 
out,  and  J,  will  tell  you  how  old  you  are, 
and  I  shall  know  if  you  are  happy. 

The  best  path  through  life  ,is  the;  high 
iroad,  whichinitlates  ns  a^  the  right  moxi^ent 
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intb aUeisperience.  Exceptional  itineraiies 
toe  suspicious,  and  matter  for  anxiety. 
What  is  nohnai  is  at  onoe  most  contenient^ 
most  honesty  and  most  wholesome;  Cross 
rokds  may  tempt  us  ior  one  reason  or 
anotbervbutlt  is  ver]^  seldom  that  we  do 
not  come  to  regret  having  taken  them. 

'  Each  m4n  begins  the  world  afresh,  and 
not'  on^  fault  of  the  firat  man  has  been 
w^oldedi  by  hid'  remotest  descendant  The 
boUecfCire  experience  of  the  race  aocumu^ 
lates,  but  individual  experiehce  dies  with 
the  indii^ual,'  ahd'  the  result  is  that  instil 
tutidns;  become  wiser  and  knowleidge!  as 
Buofa  increases;  but  the  young' man,  aU 
though  more  cuHivaited,  is  just  as  presumpti 
nousv  and  not  less  fallible  to^ay  than  he 
m^r  was*  So  that  'absolutely  there  is  pro^^ 
reissi  and  relatively  there  is  none^  Cir- 
ettisstanices  improve,  but  mlsrit  remains  the 
same.  The  whole  is  better,  perhaps^  but 
lAkn  is  not' posiUvely  better — he  is  only 
different.)  His  defects  and  his  virtues 
change  their  form,  but  the  total  balance 
does  lioti  show  him  to  be  the  richer,  A 
^ousand  things!  advance,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-^ight  fall  back:  this  is  progress. 
-There  is(  nothing  in  it  to  be  proud  of,  but 
something,  after  ail,  to  console  one. 
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ith  Februar}^  1874.  ^  I  am  stiU  leading 
the  Origines  du  Ohriitiimisme  by  Smesft 
HavetJ4  I  lik»  tbe  book  and  I  dislike  it. 
I  like  it  for  its  ind^>eii4exice  and  ooaragej 
I  dislike  it  for  the  hisufficiency  of  itsfulMlat 
mental  ideas,  and  the  imperfection  of  ita 
categories. 

The  author,  for  instance,  has  no  clear 
idea  ot  religi<»n ;  ai^  his*  pkikMiophgr !  of 
history  is  superficiaL  He.  is  a  Jacobin^ 
*The  Republic  and  Free  ThOnght*.-^he 
cannot  get  beyond  that.  .Tins  cfOrt  9jA 
narrow  school  of  opinion  is  the  trefuge  of 
men  of  independent  mind,  Y^o.htATe  been 
scandalised. by  the  colossal  fraud  lof  nltrat- 
montanism ;  but  it  leads  rather  to  cursing 
bistoury  than  to  understating  it.  It  is  the 
criticism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ol  which 
the. general  tresult  is  purelj^  n^ative.  But 
Voltairianism  is  only  the  half  of  the  phUor 
sophic  mind.  Hegel  frees  thought  1a  a^evy 
different  way.  '  •  ^. 

Havet,  too,  makes  another  mistake.  He 
regards  Christianity  as  synonymous  with 
Roman  Catholicism  and  with  the  Church^ 
I  know  very  well  that  the  Roman  Church 
does  the  same,  and  tJiiat  with  heir  the  as- 
similation is  a  matter  of  sound  tactics; 
but  scientifically  it  is  inexact.    We  ought 
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not  even!. to  identify  Christianity  with,  the 
Gospel,  nor  the  Gospel  with  religion  in 
general.  It  is  the  business  o£  critical  pre- 
cision to  clear  away  these  perpetual  xsojel- 
f usions  in  which  Christian  practice  and 
Christian  preaching  abound.  To  disen- 
tangle ideas,  to  disliinguish  and  limit  them, 
to  fit  them  into  their  true  place  and  order, 
is  the  first  duty  of  science  whenever  it  lays 
hands  upon  such  chaotic  and  comple:^ 
things  as  manners,  idioms,  or  beliefs.  En- 
tanglement is  the  condition  of  life  j  oijder 
and  clearness  are  the  signs  of  serious  and 
successful  thought. 

Formerly  it  was  the  ideas  of  nature  which 
were  a  tissue  of  e^ors  and  inooheirent 
fancies ;  now  it  is  the  turn  of  mpral  and 
psychological  ideas.  The  best  issue  from 
the  present  Babel  would  be  the  formation 
or  the  sketching  out  of  &  truly  sc^tific 
science  of  man. 

16$h  February  1874.— The  multitude, 
who  already  possess  force,  and  even,  accord- 
ing to  the  Republican  view,  right,  have 
always  been  persuaded  by  the  Cleons 
of  the  day  that  enlightenment,  wisdom, 
.thought,  and  reason,  are  also  theirs.  The 
game  of  these  conjurors,  and  .quacks  of 
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universal  suffrage  has  always  been,  ta  flatter 
the  crowd  in  order  to  make  an  instrument 
of  it.  They  pretend  to  adore  the  puppet 
of  which  they  pull  the  threads. 

The  theory  of  radicalism  is  a  piece  of 
juggling,  for  it  supposes  premisses  of  which 
it  knows  the  falsity:  it  manufactures  the 
oracle  whose  revelations  it  pretends  to 
adore;  it  proclaims  that  the  multitude 
creates  a  brain  for  itself,  while  ail  the  time 
it  is  the  clever  man  who  is  the  brain  of  the 
multitude,  and  suggests  to  it  what  it  is 
supposed  to  invent.  To  reign  by  flattery 
has  been  the  common  practice  of  the 
courtiers  of  all  despotisms,  the  favourites 
of  all  tyrants ;  it  is  an  old  and  trite  method, 
but  none  the  less  odious  for  that. 

The  honest  politician  should  worship 
nothing  but  reason  and  justice,  and  it  is 
his  business  to  preeixih  them  to  the  masses, 
who  represent,  on  an  average,  the  age  of 
childhood  and  not  that  of  maturity.  We 
corrupt  childhood  if  we  teHit  that  it  ciinnot 
be  mistaken,  and  that  it  knows  more  than 
its  elders.  We  corrupt  the  masses  when 
vre  tell  them  that  they  are  wise  and  fap- 
-seeing  and  possess  the  gift  of  infallibiiity. 

It  is  one  of  Montesquieu's  Subtle  remarks, 
that  the  more  wise  men  you  heap  together 
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the  less  irisdom  you  will  obtain.  Badical- 
ism  pretends  that  the  greater  number  d 
init<3rate,  passionate,  thoughtless  —  above 
all,  yotmg  people,  you  heap  together,  the 
gi'eater  will  be  the  enlightenment  resulting: 
The  second  thesis  is  no  doubt  the  repartee 
to  the  first,  but  the  joke  is  a  bad  one.  All 
that  can  be  got  from  a  crowd  is  instinct  or 
passion  ;  the  instinct  may  be  good,  but  the 
passion  may  be  bad,  and  neither  is  the 
instinct  capable  of  producing  a  clear  idea, 
nor  the  passion  of  leading  to  a  just  i^solu- 
tion. 

A  crowd  is  a  material  force,  and  the 
support  of  numbers  gives  a  projKwition  the 
force  of  law ;  but  that  wise  and  ripened 
temper  of  mind  which  takes  everything 
into  account,  and  therefore  tends  to  ttuth', 
is  never  engendered  by  the  impetuosity  of 
the  masses.  The  masses  are  the  material 
of  democracy,  but  its  form — that  is  to  say, 
thte  laws  which  express  the  general  reason, 
justice;  and  utility — can  only  be  rightly 
shaped  by  wisdoto,  which  is  by  ho  means  a 
universal  property.  The  fundamental  error 
of  the  radical  theory  is  to  confound  the 
right  to  do  good  with  good  itsielf ,  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  With  universal  wisdom,  it 
rests  upon  a  legal  fiction.  Which  assumes  a 
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real  equaUjty  ol  eoliglitemniient  f^nd  merit 
among  thpse  whom  it  declares  ,eleotors.  It 
is  ^uite-possjble,  however,  tb^t  these  electors 
may  not,  desire  the  publio  good,  and  ths^t 
even  if  they  do,  tb^y  may  be  deceived  as  to 
the  manner  o£  realising  it  Universal  suf- 
i&»ge  is  not  a  dogma — it  4s  an  instrnment  j 
and  according  to  the  populfi,tion  in  whose 
hands  it  is  placed,  the  instrument  is  ser- 
viceable or  deadly  to  the^  proprietor. 

27th  Fei^ruary  1374— Among  the  peoples, 
in  whom  the  social  gifts  are  strongest,  the 
individual .  fears,  ridicule  ^.bpve  all  things, 
and  ridicule  is  the  certain,  r^pult.  of  origi- 
nality. No  one,  therefore,  wishes  to  niake  ^ 
party  of  his  own ;  eyery  pnq  wishesf  to  b^ 
on. the  side  pf, all  the  wprl4»  /All  the 
world '  is  the  greatest  of  powers;  it  is  sov- 
ereign, and  caUs  itaeilt  we.  We  dress,  we 
dine,  we^  walk,  vfe  go  ont,,aiPe  come  in,  like 
this,  apd  npt  like  that.,  -This  m«  is  always 
rightj'Whateyejp  it  does.  The  subjects  of  We 
are  more  prostrate  than  the  slaves  of  the 
East  bef  oiie!  th^  PadNiah.  The  good  pleas- 
ure of  the  sovereign  decides  every  appeal; 
his  oapric€(  is  law...  What;toe  does  or  says 
is  called  custom,  what  it  thinks  is  called 
opinion,  what  it  believes  to  he  beautiful  or 
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goocl  is  ciBAh^  f^^QiL,  Among  sQcb  .aa- 
tions  as  these  we  is  the  lijrain,  thei  con- 
fieieuce,  the  reason,  the  ta^tie,  and  the 
judgment  of  all.  T^  individAial  finds 
everything  defiided  for,|iim  without  his 
troubling  abont  4t*  He  is  dispensed  frotm 
the  ^k  of  finding  out  anything  whatever. 
Provided  ,^at  he.  imitates,  copies,  and  re* 
peats  the,  models  furnished. by  toe,  he  has 
nothing  mores  to  fear.  He  knows  aW  that 
he  need  know,  and  has  entered  into  sal- 
vation, t 

29th  April  1S74. —  Strange  jreminiscence  I 
At  the  end  of  the  terrao^  of  La  Treille,  on 
the  eastern  side,  as  I  looked  4awn  the  slope, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  once  more  in 
imagination  .a little  path  which  existed,  there 
when  I  was  a  child^and  iran  through  the 
bui^  underwood,  which  was  thicker  then 
than  it. lis  now*  It  is.  at  least  forty  years 
since  this  impression  disappeared  from  my 
mind.  The  revival  of  an  image  so  dead 
and  90  forgQtten  set. me  thinking.  Con^ 
soiouaness  seems  to  be  like  a  book,  in  which 
the  leaves  turned  by  life  successively  cover 
and  hide  each  other  in  spite  of  their  semii 
traaisparency  ;  but  although  the  book  may 
be  open  at  the  page  of  the  present,  the 
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wind,  for  a  few  seconds,  may  blow  back 
the  first  pages  into  Yiew. 

And  at  death  will  these  leaves  cease  to 
hidei  each  other,  and  shall  we  see  all  our 
past  at  once  ?  Is  deatli  the  passage  from 
the  successive  to  the  simultaneous — that 
is  to  Jsay,  from  time  to  eternity  ?  Shall  we 
then  understand,  in  its  unity,  the  i)oem  or 
mysterious  episode  of  our  existence,'  which 
till  then  we  harel  spelled"  but  phrase  by 
phrase  ?  And  is  iJhis  *  the  secret  of  that 
glory  which  so  often  enwraps  the  brow  and 
countenance  of  those  who  are  newly  dead  ? 
If  so,  death  would  be  lik^  ■  the  arrival  of  a 
traveller  at  the'  top  of  a  great  mountain, 
whence  he  sees  spread  out  before  him  the 
whole  configuration  bf  the  country,  of  which 
till  then  he  had  had  but  passing  glimpses. 
To  be  able  to  overlook'  one's  own  histoi'y, 
to  divine  its  meeming  in  the  general  concert 
and  in  the  divine  plan^  would  be  the  begin- 
ning of  eternal  felicity.  Till  then  we  had 
sacrificed  ourselves  to  the  universal  order, 
but  then  we  should  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  ttiat  order.  We  had 
tmled  and  laboured  under  the  conductor  of 
the  orchestra  j  and  we  should  find  o^irsel^ves 
become  surprised  and  delighted  hearersw 
We  bad  seen  nothing  but  our  own  little 
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pftll^  iBitlie  mist.;  and  wdd^uly  a  roar- 
teUou»  panorama  and  boundless  distanpes 
would  open  Iwfore  our  dazzled  eyes.  Why 
not? 

31^;  May  1874.  —I  hav^  been  reading  the 
philosophical  poems  of  Madame  Aclf  ennann. 
She  has  rendered  in  fine  verse  Hiat  sense  of 
desolation  which  has  be^n  so  often  stirred 
fn  me  by  the  philosoi^y  of  Schopenhauer, 
of  Hartmanny  Comte,  and  Darwin,  What 
tragic  loroCi  and  power  1  What  thought 
and  passion  I  She  has  courage  for  every- 
thing, and  attacks  the;  most  trepfien^ous 
subjects. 

Soience  is  implacable ;  wiU  it  supgpi^essi  al) 
religions  2  All  those  whix?]i-  start  from  a 
false  conception  of  nature,  certainly.  But 
if  the  scientific  conception  of  nature  proves 
bici^Mkble  of  bringing  harmony  and  peace  to 
mim,  what  wiU  happen  ?  Despair  is  not  a 
durable  situation,  '^e  shall  have  to  build 
a  m<Nral  city  -without  God,;  without  an 
immortality  of  the  soul,  without  hope. 
Buddhism  and  Stoicism  present  themselves 
as  possible  alternatives. 

But  even  if  we  suppose  that  there  is  no 
finality  in  the  cosmos,  it  Is  certain  that  man 
bas;  ends  at  which  he  aims,  and  if  so  the 
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notion  of  end  or  purpose  is  ^  real  phe- 
nomenon, although  a  limited  one.  Physical 
science  may  very  well  be  limited  by  moral 
science,  and  vice  versa.  But  if  these  two 
conceptions  of  the  world  are  in  opposition, 
which  must  give'  way  ? 

I  still  incline  to  believe  that  nature  is  the 
virtuality  of  mind,  —  that  the  soul  is  the 
fruit  of  life,  and  liberty  the  flower  of  ne- 
cessity,—  that  all  is  bound  together,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  done  without.  Our 
modem  philosophy  has  returned  to  the  point 
of  view  of  the  lonians,  the  <pv(fiKoit  or  nat* 
uralist  thinkers.  But  it  will  have  to  pass 
once  more  through  Plato  and  through  Aris- 
totle, through  the  philosophy  of  '  goodness' 
and  *  purpose,'  through  the  science  of  mind. 

Sd  July  1874.  —  Rebellion  against  com- 
mon sense  is  a  piece  of  childishness  of 
which  I  am  quite  capable.  But  it  does  not 
last  long.  —  I  am  soon  brought  back  to  the 
advantages  and  obligations  of  my  situation ; 
I  return  to  a  calmer  self-consciousness.  It 
Is  disagreeable  to  me,  no  doubt,  to  realise 
all  that  is  hopelessly  lost  to  me,  all  that  1« 
now  and  will  be  for  ever  denied  to  me ;  but 
I  reckon  up  my  privileges  as  well  as  my 
losses,  —  I  lay  stress  on  what  I  have,  and 
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not'  only  on  what  I  want.  And  so  I  escape 
from  that  terrible  dilemma  oi  ^  all  or  noth- 
iiig,''  which  for  me  always  ends  in  the 
adoption  of  the  second  alternative.  It 
seems  to  me  at  such  times  that  a  man  may 
without  shame  content  himself  with  "being 
some  thing  and  some  one — 

*  Ni  si  haut,  ni  si  has  .  .  .*, 

These  brusque  lapses  into  the  formless,  in- 
determinate state,  are  the  price  of  my 
-critical  faculty.  Al>  ihy  fdrmer  hslbits 
become  sodidenly  fluid ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  am  beginning  life  over  again,  and  that  all 
my  adqnired  capital  has  disappeared  at  a 
stroke.  I  am  for  ever  new-bom;  I  am  a 
imind  which  has  never  taken  to  itself  a  body, 
a  country,  an  avocation,  a  sex,  a  species. 
Am  I  even  quite  sure  of  being  a  man,  a 
European,  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth  ?  It 
seems  to  me  so  easy  to  be  something  else, 
^lat  to  be  what  I  am  appears  to  me  a  mere 
piece  of  arbitrary  choice.  I  cannot  possibly 
take^  an  accidental  structure  of  which  the 
value  is  purely  relative,  seriously.  When 
once  a  man  has  touched  the  absolute,  all 
that  might  be  other  than  what  it  is  seems 
to  him  indifferent.  All  these  ants  pursuing 
Idieir  private  ends  excite  his  mirth.     He 
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looks  down  from  the  moon  upon  his. hovel ; 
he  beholds  ihe  earth  from  the  heights  of 
the  sun ;  he  considers  his  life  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Hindoo  pondering  the 
days  of  Brahma ;  he  sees  the  finite  from 
the  distance  of  the  infinite,  and  thencefor- 
ward the  insignific«Dce  of  all  those  things 
which  men  hold  to  be  Important  makes 
effort  ridiculous,  passion  burlesque,  and 
prejudice  absurd. 

7  th  August  1874  (Ctoretw).  —A  day  per- 
fectly beautiful,  'luminous,  lim|Ad,  brill- 
iaait* 

I  passed  the  morning  in  the  churchyard ; 
the  '  Oasis '  was  delightful.  Innum^:able 
sensations,  sweet  and  serious,  peaceful  and 
solemn,  passed  over  me.  .  .  .  Around  me 
Russians,  English,  Swedes,  Grermans,  were 
sleeping  their  last  sleep  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Cubly.  The  landscape  was  one  vast 
splendour ;  the  wpods  were  deep  and  mys- 
terious, the  roses  full  blown ;  all  round  me 
were  butterflies  —  o.  noise  of  wings — the 
murmur  of  birds.  I  caught  glimpses  through 
the  trees  of  distant  mists,  of  soaring  moun- 
tains, of  the  tender  blue  of  the  lake.  .  .  . 
A  little  conjunction  of  things  struck  me. 
Two  ladies  were  tending  and  watering  a 
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grave ;  two  nttrses  were  suckling  their' 
children .  This  double  protest  against  death 
had  something  touching  and  poetical  in  it. 
*  Sleep,  you  who  are  dead ;  we,  the  living, 
are  thinking  of  you,  or  at  least  carrying  on 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  race ! '  —  such  seemed 
to  me  the  Words  in  my  ear.  It  was  clear  to 
tde  that  the  Oasis  of  Clarens  is  the  spot  in 
which  I  should  like  to  rest.  Here  I  am 
surrounded  with  memories ;  here  death 
is  like  a  sleep  —  a  sleep  instinct  with 
hope. 

Hope)  is  not  forbidden  lis,  but  peace  and 
submission  ate  the  essentials. 

•  '''•'■,■      i    " 

Ist  September  1874  (Clarens).  —  On  wak- 
ing it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  staring  into 
the  future  with  wide  startlfed  eyes.  Is  it 
indeed  to  me  that  these  things  a^jply  ? " 
Incessant  and  growing  hurililiation,  m^ 
slavery  becoming  heavier,  my  circle  Of 
action  steadily  narrower  I  .  .  .  What  Is' 
hateful  in  my  situation  is  that  deliverance 
can  never  be  hoped  for,  and  that  one  misery 
will  succeed  another  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  me  no  breathing  space,  not  even  in 
the  future,  not  even  in  hope.  All  possibili- 
ties are  closed  to^  me,  one  by  one.    It  is 
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difficult  Iqr  the  natm:al  man  to  e^e^tpe  frQm 
a  dumb  rage  against  inevitable  agony. 

Noon.  —  An  ijidiffer^nt ,  nature  ?  A 
Satanic  principle  of  things  ?  A  good  and 
just  God?,  Three,  points  of  view.  The 
second  is' in^probable  and  horrible.  The 
first  appie^ls  to  oi^  stpici^m.  jyfor  organic 
combination  has  never  beeix  anytl^ng  but 
mediocre ;  it  has  lasted, a^  long  as  it  could, 
^^very  man  h,^s  his  turn,  and  ^)1  must  sub-i 
mit.  To  die  quickly  is  a  privilege  ;  I  shaJi 
die  by  inches.  Well,  submit.  Rebellion 
wpuld  be  usel^ps  ^nd  senseless.  After,  all, 
I  belong  to  the  better-eiido\ve4  ^aljE.  gf. 
human- kind,  and  my  lot  is  superior  to  the 
average.  ,   \  . 

.  But  the,  third  point  of.  view  alone  can 
give  joy. ,  Qijly  is,  it  tenable?,  la  there  9^ 
particular  Proyidence  directing  all  the  oir- 
cumstance^  tpf  our  life,  and  *  therefore  im- 
posing all  our,  trials  upon  us  for  educational 
ends  ?  '  Js  this  heroic  faith  compatible  with 
o|ir  acjua}  knowledge  of  th^  laws  .  of 
nature?  Scarcely,  But;  what  this  faith 
makes  objective  we  paay  hold  as  subjective 
truth.  The  moral  being  may  moralise  his 
sufferings  by  using  natur£),L{a^t6  for  his  own 
ip,ner  education.     What,  hi^  Qannot  change 
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he  <ialls  ^e  will  of  God,  and  to  will  what 
(Sod  wBls  brings:  him  pecu^. 

To  nature  both  our  eontiBued  existence 
and  our  morality  are  equally  indifferent. 
But  God,  on  the  other  hand,  if  God  is, 
desires  our  sanctification  ^  and  if  sufEt^ng 
putifies  us,  then  we  may  console  ourselves 
for  suffering.  This  is  what  makes  the 
great  advantage  c^f  the  Christian  faith;  it 
is  the  triumph  bvet  pain,  the  victory  over 
xieath.  There  is  but  one  thing  necessary  h*. 
death  uiito  sin,  the  immolation  of  6ur  self- 
ish will,  the  filial  sacrifice  of  our  desires. 
Evil: consists  in  living  for  self — that  is  to 
say,  for  one's  awn  vanity,  pride,  sensuality, 
or  even  besilth.  Bi^teousness  consists  in 
willingly  acoepting  one's  lot,  in  submitting 
to  and  espousing  the  destiny  assigned  us, 
in  willing  what  God  commands,  in  renounc- 
ing what  He  forbids  us,  in  consenting  to 
what  He  takes  from  us  or  refuses  us. 

In  my  own  particular  case,  what  has 
been  taken  from  me  is  health — that  is  to 
say,  the  surest  basis  of  all  independence ; 
but  friendship  and  material  comfort  are 
s^ill  left  to  me ;  I  am  neither  called  upon 
to  bear  the  slavery  of  poverty  nor  the  hell 
af  absolute  isolation. 

Health  icut  oU^,  means  jnaitriage,  travel, 
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stady ,  and  work  forbidden  dP/  endangeredi  s 
It  means  life  reduced  in  attractiVeo688  and' 
utility  by  five-sixths.  •  <  i  ,  ; 

Thy  will  be  done  I  i    •;       .    r. 

Uth  September  1874  ((7A«m«3c).  — A 
long  walk  and  conversation  with.—i — ■»  We 
followed  a  Jiigh  mountain  path;  Seated  oni 
the  turf,: and  talking  tfitfo  open.; heart,  our; 
eyes  wandered  over  the.  blue  immensity 
below,  us,  and  the  smiling  butlines  o£'the> 
shbve, .  All  was  friendly,  azure^tinted^  caress^^ 
ing,  1;o  the  sight.  The  soul  I  was  reading 
was  profound  and  pure*  Such  an  expdri-^ 
encei  is  like  a  flight  into  Paradidec  ^^  A  few 
light  clouds  climlaed.  thei  broad  >space8  of 
thei  sky,  steamer^  ihade  loixg  tracks  riptm 
the  water  at  our  feet,  white  sails  werei 
dotted '  over  the .  vast  distance  of  the  lake, 
and  seargulls  like  gigantic  butterflies  quiVf 
ered  above  its.  rip{>ling  surface. 

2l8«  Septe^nber  1874  (OKamex):  —  A 
wonderful  day:  i  'Never  has  the '  lake  'been 
bluer,  or  the  landscape  Softer,  It  was  en- 
chanting; i— But  tragedy  is  hidden  under 
the  eclogue ;  the  setpfent  crawls  under  the 
flowers.  All  the  future  > is  darki  'The 
phantoms  which  tlon  three  ^  or  four  ^eeks  I 
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ba«Te  been  :able  to  keep  at  bay,  wait  for  me 
behind  the  door,  as  the  £amenidies  waited 
£or.  Oirestes. ;   Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  I 

*  On  ne  croit  plus  h,  son  j^toile, 
On  sent  qite  derriere  la  telle 
'^nt  le  detiil,  les  matii  at  la  morti.' 

For  a  fortnight  I  have  been  happy,  and 
now  thte  happiness:  ds  going.  i 

i  There  are  no  more  birds,  but  a  few  white 
oii  ibhie  hattei^led  are  still  left.  ¥loi««erB 
are  becoming  rare  —  a  lew  daisies  in  the 
fields,  some  blue  or  yellow  chicories  and 
coldhicums,  some  wild  geraniums  growing 
among  fragments  of  old  walls,  and  tNe 
brown  berries  of  the  privet  —  this  is  all  we 
were  ablo  to  find,  i  In  the  fields  they  are 
digging  potatoes,  beating  down  the  nuts, 
and  beginning,  the  appie  harvest. ,  The  leaves 
are  thinning  and  dianging  tx>laur  ;  I  watch 
them  turning  red  ion  the  pear-trees,  gray 
on  the  pluriisi  yellow  on  the  walnut-trees, 
and  tinging  the  thickly-streWn  turf  with 
shades  of  reddish-brown.  We  are  nearirig 
the  end  of  the:  fine  weather ;  the  colouring 
is  the  colouring  of  late  autumn ;  there  is  no 
need  Jiow  to  keejj  out  of  the  sun.  Every- 
thing is  soberer,  more  measured,  more  fugi- 
tive, less  emphatic.     Energy  is- gone*,  youth 
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is  past,  prodigality  at  an  elid,  itae  sttmmei 
over.  The  year  is  on  the  wane  and  tends 
towards  winter ;  it  is  once  more  in  har- 
mony with  my  own  age  and  position,  and 
next  Sunday  it  will  keep  my  bUthday. 
All  these  different  consonances  lorm  a 
melancholy  harmony. 

The  distin^ishing  mark  of  religion  is 
not  so  much  liberty  as  obedience,  and  its 
value  is  measured  by  the  sacrifices  which 
it  can  extract  from  the  individaal. 

A  young  girPs  love  is  a  kind  of  piety. 
We  must  approach  it  with  adoration  if  we 
are  not  to  profane  it,  and  with  poetry  if  we 
are  to  understand  it.  If  there  is  anything 
in  the  world  which  gives  us  a  sweet,  in- 
effable impression  of  the  ideal,  it  is  this 
trembling  modest  love.  To  deceive  it 
would  be  a  crime.  Merely  to  watch  its 
unfolding  life  is  bliss  to  the  beholder ;  he 
sees  in  it  the  birth  of  a  divine  marveL 
When  the  garland  of  youth  fades  on  our 
brow,  let  us  try  at  least  to  have  the  virtues 
of  maturity  ;  may  we  grow  better,  gentler, 
graver,  like  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  while  its 
leaf  withers  and  falls. 
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To  know  how  to  grow  old  is  the  master- 
work  of  wisdom,  and  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult chapters  in  the  great  art  of  living. 

He  who  asks  of  life  nothing  but  the 
improvement  of  his  own  nature,  and  a  con- 
tinuous moral  progress  towards  inward 
contentment  and  religious  submission,  is 
less  liable  than  any  one  else  to  miss  and 
waste  life. 

2d  January  1876  (Hyh'es).  —  In  spite  of 
my  sleeping-draught  I  have  had  a  bad 
night.  Once  it  seemed  as  if  I  must  choke, 
for  I  could  breathe  neither  way. 

Could  I  be  more  fragile,  more  sensitive, 
more  vulnerable  I  People  talk  to  me  as  if 
there  were  still  a  career  befbre  me,  while 
all  the  time  I  know  that  the  ground  is 
slipping  from  under  me,  and  that  the 
defence  of  my  health  is  already  a  hopeless 
task.  At  bottom,  I  am  only  living  on  out 
of  complaisance  and  without  a  shadow  of 
self-delusion.  I  know  that  not  one  of  my 
^lesires  will  be  realised,  and  for  a  long  time 
I  have  had  no  desires  at  all.  I  simply 
accept  what  comes  to  me  as  though  it  were 
a  bird  perching  on  my  window.  I  smile  at 
it,  but  I  know  very  well  that  my  visi- 
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tor  has  wings  and  will  not  stay  long.  The 
resignation  which  comes  from  despair  has 
a  kind  of  melancholy  sweetness.  It  looks 
at  life  as  a  man  sees  it  from  his  death-bed, 
and  judges  it  without  bitterness  and  with- 
out vain  regrets. 

I  no  longer  hope  to  get  well,  or  to  be  use^ 
ful,  or  to  be  happy.  I  hope  that  those  who 
have  loved  me  will  love  me  to  the  end ;  I 
should  wish  to  have  done  them  some  good, 
and  to  leave  them  a  tender  memory  of  my- 
self. I  wish  to  die  without  rebellion  and 
without  weakness;  that  is  about  all.  Is 
this  relic  of  hope  and  of  desire  still  too 
much  ?  Let  all  be  as  God  will.  I  resign 
myself  into  His  hands. 

22dJanuarylS76  (fiy^res).— The  French 
mind,  according  to  Gioberti,  ai^rehends 
only  the  outward  form  of  truth,  and  exag- 
gerates it  by  isolating  it,  so  that  it  acts  as 
a  solvent  upon  the  realities  with  which  it 
works.  It  takes  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance, the  word  for  the  thing,  appearance 
for  reality,  and  abstract  formula  for  trutibu 
It  lives  in  a  world  of  intellectual  assignats. 
If  you  talk  to  a  Frenchman  of  art,  ol  lan- 
guage, of  religion,  of.  the  state,  of  duty,  ot 
the  family,  you  fe^l  in  his  way  of  spea^dng 
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that  his,  thought  remains  outside  the  suh- 
ject,  that  he  never  penetrates  into  its  sub- 
stance, its  inmost  core,  ^e  is  not  striving 
to  understand  it  in  its  essence,  hut  only  to 
say  something  plausibte  aljout  it.  On  his 
lips  the  nobliest  words  become  thin  and 
empty ;  for  example,r-rmind,  idea,  religion. 
The  French  mind  is  superfioial  and  yet  not 
comprehensive ;  it  has  an  extraordipaarily 
fine  edge,  and  yet  no  penetrating  pow«r. 
Its  desire  is  to  enjoy  its  , own  resources  by 
the  help  o£  things,  but  it  has  none  of  the 
respect,  the  disinterestedness,  the  patience, 
and  the  self-iorgetfulness,  which  are  india- 
pensable  if  we  wash  to  see  things  as  they 
are^  Far  from  being  the  philosophic  min(^ 
it  is  a  mere  counterfeit  of  it,  for  it  does  not 
enable  a  man  to  solve  any  problem  what- 
ever, and  remains  inc{Q)able  of  understand- 
ing all  that  is  living,  complex,  and  concrete. 
Abstraction  is  its  original  sin»  presnmption 
its  incuraHe  defect,  and  plausibility  its 
fatal  limit. 

The  French  la^i^uage  has  no  power  of 
expressing  truths  of  birth  and  germination ; 
it  paints  effects,  results,  the  caput  mortuum, 
but  not  the  cause,  the  motive  power,  the 
native  force,  the  development  of.  any  phe- 
nomenon  whalbever.    It  is  analytic  and 
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descriptive,  but  it  explains  notlling,  for  it 
avoids  all  beginnings  and  processes  of  for- 
mation. With  it  crystallisation  is  not  the 
mysterious  act  itself  by  which  a  substance 
passes  from  the  fluid  state  to  the  solid 
state.     It  is  the  product  of  that  act. 

The  thirst  for  truth  is  not  a  French  pas- 
sion. In  everything  appearance  is  pre- 
ferred to  reality,  the  outside  to  the  inside, 
tiie  fashion  to  the  material,  that  which 
shines  to  that  which  profits,  opinion  to 
conscience.  That  is  to  say,  the  French- 
man's centre  of  gravity  is  always  outside 
him,  — he  is  always  thinking  of  others,  play- 
ing to  the  gallery.  To  him  individtials  ate 
so  many  zeros ;  the  unit  which  turns  them 
into  a  number  must  be  added  from  outside ; 
it  may  be  royalty,  the  vn-iter  of  the  day, 
the  favourite  newspaper,  or  any  other 
temporary  master  of  fashion.  —  All  this  is 
probably  the  result  of  an  exaggerated 
soci|ibility,  which  weakens  the  soul's  forces 
of  resistance,  destroys  its  capacity  for  in- 
vestigation and  personal  convictiou,  and 
kills  in  it  the  worship  of  th6  ideal. 

27th  January  18T6  (Hyerei), -^ThB 
whole  atmosphere  has  a  luminous  serenity, 
a  limpid  cleames&i    The  Islbiids  are  like 
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»wans  swimming'  in*  a  golden  stream. 
Peace,  splendour,  boundless  space  I  .  .  . 
And  I  meanwhile  look  quietly  on  while  the 
soft  hours  glide  away.  I  long  to  catch  the 
wild  bird,  happiness  ^  and  tame  it.  Above 
all,  I  long  to  share  it  with  others.  These 
delicious  mornings  imprest  me  indescriba- 
bly. They  intoxicate  me,  they  carry  me 
away.  I  fe^  beguiled  out  of  myself,  dis- 
solved in  sunbeams,  breezes,  perfumes,  and 
sudden  impulses  of  joy.  And  yet  all  the 
time  I  pine  for  I  know  not  what  intangible 
Eden. 

Lamartine  in  the  PrUudes  has  admirably 
described  this  oppressive  effect  of  hairiness 
on  fragile  human  nature.  I  suspect  that 
the  reason  for  it  is  that  the  finite  creature 
feels  itself  invaded  by  the  infinite,  and  the 
invasion  produces  dizziness,  a  kind  of  ver- 
tigo, a  longing  to  fling  oneself  into  the 
great  gulf  of  being.  To  feel  life  too  in- 
tensely is  to  yearn  for  death  ;  and  for  man, 
to  die  means  to  become  like  unto  the  gods 
— to  be  initiated  into  the  great  mystery. 
Pathetic  and  beautiful  illusion. 

Ten  0* clock  in  the  evening. — From  one 
end  to  the  other  the  day  has  been'  perfect, 
and  my  wdlk  this  afterhoon  to  Beau  VaUoB 
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was  one  long  delights  *  It  was  like  an  expe- 
dition into  Areadia*  Here  was  a  wild  and 
woodland  comer,  wMdi:  would  have  made 
a  fit  setting  for  a  daaoe  of  nymphs,  and 
there  an  ilex  OYerShadowing  a  rock,  which 
reminded  met  of  anode  of  Hcnraoe  or  a  draw- 
ing of  Tiburj  I  felt  a  kind  of  certainty 
that  the  landscape  had  much  that  was  Greek 
in  it.  And  what  made  the  sense  of  resem- 
blance the  more  striking  was  the  sea,  which 
one, feels  to>  be  always  near,  though  one 
may  not  see  it,  and  which  any  turn  of  the 
valley  may  bring  into  view.  We  found  oilt 
a  Mttl©  tower  with  aii  ovetgrown  garden,  of 
whiel;!  the  owner  might  have  been  taken  for 
a  husbandman^  oi  the  Odyssey.  He  couM 
scarcely  speik  any  French,  but  was  not 
without  a  certain  grave  dignity,  I  trans- 
lated to  him  ^he  inscription  on  his  sun-dial, 
*  fforaest  benefaciendi,^  which  is  beautiful, 
and  pleased  him  greatly.  It  would  be  an 
in^iring  place  to  write  a  novel  in.  Only  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  little  den  would 
have  a  decent  room,  and  one  would  cer- 
tainly have  to.  live  upon  eggs,  milk,  and 
figs,  like  Philemon. 

V 
Ibth  February  1875  (Hy&res),  —  !  have 
just  been  reading  the  two  last  J>i8CQur8  at 
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^ne  French  Academy,  llngeriiig  over  etety 
word  and  weighing  every  idea.  This  kind 
of  writing  is  a  sort  of  intellectudil '  dainty; 
lor  it  is  the  arf  *  of  expressing  truth  With 
all  the  courtesy  and  iinesse  pos^ble ; '  thd 
art  of  appearing  |)erf  ectly  at  ease  without  thet 
smallest  loss  of  manners ;  of  being  grace- 
fully stnc^re,  and  of  making  criticism  Hseif 
a  pleasure  to  the  person  criticised. -i-'Iieg« 
acy  as  it  is  from  th^  monarchioa)  -trtLdiUoft,' 
tJiis  particular  kind  of  eloquence  is  the  dis- 
tinguiskiiig  mark  ol  those  men  of  tdie  world 
who  are  also  men  of  breeding,  and  those 
men  of  letters  who  are  also  gentlemen. 
Democracy  could  never  irave  invented  it, 
and  in  this  delicate  '^e%f«'  of  Ktfetature 
France  may  give  fidirits  to  all  tiVftT  i>eoples, 
for  it  is'  the  fruit  Of  thelt^l-efined  aifid  yet 
vigorous  social  sense  Wli^ich  produced  by 
court  and  drawing-room  life,  by  literature 
and  good  company  v  by  means  of  a  mutual 
education  continued  for  centuries.  This 
complicated  product  is  as  original  in  its  way 
as  Athenian  eloquence,  but  it  is  less  healthy 
and'  less  durable.  If  ever  France  beconies 
Americanised  this  genre  at  least  will  perish, 
wiUiout  hope  of  revival. 

mh  April  IS16  iHyere^y. —I  baveal- 
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ready  gone  tlirough  thei  various  emolioos 
of  leave-taking,  I ,  have  been  infiaEid^riiaig 
slowly  through  ihe^  streets  and  up  the  oastle 
hUl,  gathering:  a  hjoxvest  o£  imaged  and 
reooliections.  Already!  am  lull  of  regret 
that  I  have  not  made  a  better  study  of  the 
country^  in  \vhich  I  have  ^w  spent  four 
9^ontha  ;and  more.  It  la  like  wMt  hi^pens 
when  a  friend  dies ;  we<  accuse  .ourselves  of 
hA^^ng  loved  him  too  little,  or  loved  him  ill ; 
or  it  ia  like  Qur  own  deaUi^  whein>V(re  look 
back^upon  life  and  feel  that  it  has  been  mi^ 
spent.  . 

IQth  August  1875t — ^^liile  is  but  a  daily 
oscillation  between  .revolt  and  submission, 
between  l^he  m^tinQt  oi  the  ego,  which  is  to 
Qxpandy  to  take  4Qligbt,  in  Jits  own  tianquil 
s^ns^  ol.inviplaMUt^,  if  not  to  triumph  in 
its  own  sovereignty,  and  the  instinct  of  the 
soul,,  which  is4J0t  <;^y  the  universal  order, 
to  accept  the  will  of  God. 
,  The  cold  renunciation  of  disillusioned 
reason  brings  no  real  peace.  Peace  is  only 
to  be  found  in  reconciliation  with  destiny, 
when  destiny  seems,  in  the  religious  sense 
of  the  word,  good;  that  is  to  say,  when  man 
feels  himself  directly  in  the  presence  of 
God.    Then,  and  then  only,  does  the  will 
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acquiesce.  Nay  more^  it  only  completely 
acquiesces  when  it  adores.  The  soul  only 
Bul>mits  to  the  hardness  of  fate  by  virtue  of 
its  discovery  of  a  sublime  compensation  ~^ 
the  lovingkindness  o£ ;  the  Almighty.  That 
is  to  say,  it  cannot  resign  itself  to  lack  or 
famine,  it  shrinks  from  the  void  aroimd  it, 
and  the  happiness  either  ol  hope  or  faith  id 
essential  to  it.  It  may  very  v^ell  vary ;  its 
ol^ct,  but  some  object  it  must  have.  It 
may  renounce  its  former  idols,  but  it  vrill 
demand  another  eult.  The  soul  hungers  akid 
thirsts  after  happiness,  and  it  isM  vain  that 
evenytihing  deserts  it, -^- it  will  never  sub; 
mit  to  its  abandoxunent. 

.2Sth  Aiigust  1S76  (Geneva),— A  word 
used  by  8ainte-Beuve  a  propos  of  Ben- 
jamin Constant  has  struck  me:  it  is  the 
word  conaidercUion.  To  possess  or  not  to  pos- 
sess consideration  was  to: Madame  de  Sta^l 
a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  — t  the  loss 
of  it  an  irreparable  evil,  the  acquirement  of 
\t  a  pressing  necessity.  What,  tlien,  is  this 
good  thing  ?  The  esteem  of  the  public^ 
And  how  ia  it  gained?  By  honourable 
character  and  liie,  combined  with  a  certain 
aggregate  of  services  Tendered  and  of  sue- 
cesses  obtained.    It  is  not  exactly  a  goo(i 
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conscience^  biit  it  is  scffliething  like  it»  for  it  is 
the  witness  from  witliout,  if  not  the  witness 
from  within.  ConsideraMon  is  not  reputa- 
tion, still  less  celebrity,  fame,  or  glory ;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  savoir  /aire,  and  is 
not  always  the  attendant  of  talent  or  geniusi 
It  is  the  reward  given  to  constancy  in  duty, 
to  .probity  of  conduct;  It  is  the  homage 
rendered  to  a  life  held  to  be  irreproachable^ 
It  is  a  little  more  than  esteem,  and  a  little 
less  than  admiration.  To  enjoy  public  eon- 
Aideration  is  at-  onee  a  happineds  aM  k 
power.  The  loss  of  it  i»  a  misfortune  and 
a  sfflirce  of  daily  sufiering.  —  Bere  Am  I,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three,  withoiat:  ever  havhig 
given  this  idea  the  smallest  place  in  my 
lilew  It  is  curious,  but  the  desire  'for  Con- 
sideration has  been  to  me  so  little  of  a  mo^ 
tlve  t^at  I  have  not  even  been  consdioufi  <^ 
such  an  idea  at  all.  The  fact  shows,  I  sup- 
pose, that  for  me  the  audience,  the  gallery, 
the  public,  ha&never  had  more  than  a  nega- 
tive importance.  I  have  neither  asked  nor 
expected  anything  from  it,  not  even  justice  j 
and  to  be  a  dependant  upon  it,  to  solicit  its 
suffrages  and  its  good  graces,  has  always 
seemed  to  me  an  act  of  homage  and  flunk- 
eyism  against  which  my  pride  has  instinc- 
tively rebelled.    I  have  never  even  tried  to 
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gain  U^gpodwill  of  9,  i^terU  or  a  uew^^Mtpert 
nor  80,  much  ^  tho  vote  of  an  elector. 
And  yet  it  would  have  been  a  joy  to  me  to  be 
sailed  upon j. loved,  encouraged,  welcomed, 
find  to  obtain  what  I  waa  so  ready  to  give^ 
kindness  and  goodwill.  But  to  hunt  down 
consideration  and  reputation,  —  to  force 
|bhe  esteem  of  others, — seemed  to  me  an 
effort  unworthy  of  myself,  almost  a  degra- 
fiatio?u  I  have  never  even  thought  gI  it. 
;  Perhaps  I  have  lost  consideration  by  my 
indifference  to  it.  Probably  I  have  disap* 
pointed  public  expeptation  by  thus  allowing 
^n  ov^'^sei^itlve  and  irritable  consciousness 
tp  \&aA  me  rnto  isolatioii  aiMi  retreat.  I 
]cnoW' that, the  world,  which  is  only  eager  to 
silence  you- when  you  do  speak,  is  angry 
with  your  silence  as  soon  as  its  own  action 
has  killed  %  you  th«i  wish  to  speak.  No 
doubt,  to  be  silent  with  a  perfectly  dear 
acps<)ience  a  mau,  must  not  hold  a  public 
o^^^  I  now  indeed  say  to  myself  that  a 
processor  is  morally  bound  to  justify  his 
position  ,  by  publication ;  that  -  students, 
au^horiti«^  and  public  axe  placed  thereby 
in  a  healthier  relation  towards  him  \  that  it 
is  necessary:  for  his  good  repute  in  the 
world,  a^d  lor  the  proper  maintenance  of 
his  position.    But.  this  point  of  view  h«ui 
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not;  b*en  sk  familiar  Dft^  to  iiie.  T  have  fein- 
deavoUred  to  grre  co'fiteciwitious  lectures, 
and  I  have  discharged'  all  the  subsidiary 
duties  of  my  post  to  the  best  of  toy  lability ; 
but  I  have  never  been '  able  to  bend  myself 
to  a  struggle  with  hostile  opinibn,  for  all 
the  while  my  heart  has  been  full  of  sadness 
and  disappoihtment,  and  I  have  known  and 
felt  that  I  have  been  sybtematicaliy  and  de- 
liberately isolated.  Premature  despair  and 
the  deepest  discouragement  have  been  my 
constant  portion.  Incapable  of  taking  any 
interest  in  my  talents  for  my  6wn  sake,  I 
let  everything  slip  as  s6on  as  the  hope  of 
being  loved  for  tlifem  and  by  them  had  for* 
saken  me.  A  hermit  against  my  will,  I 
have  not  even  found  peace  inf'  solitude,  be- 
cause my  inihost  conscience  has  not  been 
any  better  satisfied  thad  my  heart. 

Does  hot  all  this  m%ke  up  a  melancholy 
lot,  a  barren  failttre^  Jof '  a  life  ?  Whaf  use 
have  I  made>of  tnf  gifts,  of  my  special  clir-t 
cmmstances,  of  my  half-centUry  of  eiist- 
enoe?  What  have  I  paid  back  to  my 
country?  Are  all  the  documents' I  have 
prodiJced,  taken  together,  my  correi^aond- 
ence,  these  thousands  oil  journal  pages^  my 
lectures,  my  articles,  my  poems,  my  notes 
M  different^  kinds,  anything  better  than 
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withered  leaves  ?  To  ^horii  and  to  what 
have  I  been  useful?  Will  my  name  sui^- 
Tive  me  a  single  day,  and  will  it  ever  mean 
anything  to  anybody  ?  —  A  life  of  no  ac- 
count I  A  great  many  comings  and  goings, 
a  great  many  scrawls,  —  for  nothing.  When 
all  is  added  up,  — nothing !  And  worst  of 
all,  it  has  not  been  a  life  used  up  in  the  ser- 
vice of  some  adored  object,  or  sacrificed  to 
any  future  hope.  Its  sufferings  will  have 
been  vain,  its  renunciations  useless,  its  sac- 
rifices gratuitous,  its  dreariness  wit^ut  ^re- 
ward.  .  .  .  No,  I  am  wrong ;  it  will  have 
had  its  secret  treasure,  its  sweetness,  its 
reward.  It  will  have  inspired  a  few  affec- 
tions of  great  price ;  it  will  have  given  joy 
to  a  few  souls ;  its  hidden  existence  will 
have  had  some  value.  Besides,  if  in  itself 
it  has  been  nothing,  it  has  understood 
much.  If  it  has  not  been  in  harmony  with 
the  great  order,  still  it  has  loved  it.  If  it 
has  missed  happiness  and  duty,  it  has  at 
least  felt  its  own  nothingness,  and  implored 
its  pardon. 

ia^cr  on.  — There  is  a  great  affinity  in 
me  with  the  Hindoo  genius  —  that  mind, 
vast,  imaginative,  loving,  dreamy,  and  spec- 
ulative, but  destitute  of  ambition,  personal- 
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ity,  and  will.  Pantheistic  disiBtere^tediless, 
the  eSacement  of'  the  self  in  the  great 
irbole,  womanish  gentleness,  a  horror  of 
slaughter,  antipathy  to  action,  — tiisse  ai« 
all  present  in  my  nature,  in  the  nature  at 
least  whioh  has  been  developed  by  years 
and  circumstances.  Still  the  West  has  also 
had  its  part  in  me.  —  What  i  have  found 
-difl&oult  is  to  keep  up  a  prejudice  in  favour 
of  any  form,  nationality,  or  individuality 
whatever.  Hence  my  indifference  to  my 
own  person,  my  own  ^usefulness,  interest, 
or  opinions  of  ^e  moment.  What  docs  it 
all  matter?  Omnis  determinatio  est  negtt- 
Ho.  Grief  localises  us,  lote  particularises 
us,  but  thought  delivers  us* from  personal- 
ity. ...  To  be  a  man  is  a  poor  thing,  to 
he^  a  man  is  well ;  to  be  ^/le  man  ^-.nian  in 
iBssence  and  in  principle -*-^thaut  alone  is  to 
be  desired. 

Yes,  but  in  these  Brahman  to  aspirations 
what  becomes  of  the  subordiAaUoB  of  the 
individnal  to  duty  ?  Pleasure  may  lie  in 
ceasing  to  be  individual,  but  duty  lies  in 
performing  the  microscopic  task  allotted  to 
us.  The  problem  set  before  us.  is  to -bring 
our  daily  task  into  the  temple  of  ieotttemplar 
tion  and  ply  it  tbere^  to  act  as  in  therpcesence 
of  God,  to  interfuse  (me^iSi  little. |>art!«itk 
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religibn.  So  only  can  ^e  inf  ditti  the  detail 
of  life,  all  that  is  passing,  temporary,  and 
insignificant,  with  beauty  and  nobility.  So 
may  we  dignify  and  consecrate  the  meanest 
of  occupations.  So  may  we  feel  that;  we 
are  paying  our  tribute  to  the  unitersal  work 
and  the  tet^mal  will.  So  are  we  recon^ 
ciled  with  life  and  delivered  from  the  fear 
of  death.  So  are  we  in  order  and  at 
peace.      ......  ;..      ,. 

la^  S^tem^er  1875. ^t-«I  ka;?e  been  workr 
ing  f(»:  some  hours  at  my  article  on  Mmei 
de  StaSl,  but  with  what  labour,  what  pain-*^ 
ful  effort  1  When  I  write  for  publicatiaA 
every  word  is  misery,  and  my  pen  stumbles 
at  every  line,  so  unxious.  am  I  to  find  the 
ideally  best  expression,  and  so  gieat  is  the 
niimiber  of  possibilities  which;  <^n  before 
aj«'fltt  every  steps.. 

'  Gompositioh :  demands  a  concentration, 
decision,  and  pliancy  which- 1  no  longer  pos^ 
Sdsd.  I  cannot  fuse  togethear  materials  aind 
ideasi  If  we  arei  to  give  anything  a  form j 
we:  must,  so  to  speak,  be  the  tyrants  of  it.^^ 
We  .n^ustj  tpeat  our  subject  brutally,  and 
noli  be  always  tcemblibg  lest  we  are  doittg 
it  a  wrong.  We  must  be  able  to  transmute 
and  absorb  itdnto^our.own  substance./  Tiiis 
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8ort  of  confident  effrontery  is  beyond  me  i 
my  whole  nature  tends  to  that  impersonal- 
ity which  respects  and  subordinates  Itself 
to  the  object;  it  is  love  of  truth  which 
holds  me  back  from  concluding  and  decid- 
ihg.  —And  then  I  am  always  retracing  my 
steps :  instead  of  going  forwards  I  work  in 
a  circle :  I^am  afraid  of  having  forgotten  a 
point,  of  having  exaggerated  an  expression, 
of  having  used  a  word  out  of  place,  while 
all  the  time  I  ought  to  have  been  thinking 
of  essentials  and!  aiming  at  breadth  of  treat- 
ment I  do  not  know  how  to  sacrifice  any- 
thing, how  to  give  up  anything  whatever. 
Hurtful  timidity,  unprofitable  conscien- 
tiousness, fatal  slavery  to  detail  1 

In  reality  I  have  never  given  much 
thought  to  tlie  art  of  writing,  to  the  best 
way  of  malcing  an  article^  an  essay,  a  -book, 
nor  have  I  ever  methodically  undergone 
the  writer's  apprenticeship  ;  it  would  have 
been  useful  to  me.,  and  I  ^was  always 
ashamed  of  what  was  useful.  I  have  felt, 
as  it  were,  a  scruple  against  trying  to  sur- 
prise the  secret  of  the  masters  of  literature, 
against  pldring  chef-d^ceuvree  to  pieces. 
When  I  think  that  I  have  always  postponed 
the  serious  study  of  the  art  of  writing,  from 
«  sort  of  awe  of  it)  and  a  secret  lore  of  its 
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boautji^  I  jam  furious  with  my  own  stupid- 
ityV:(«Dtd  .withmy  own  respects  Piaotiee 
fijoA  soiiline would  have. glyen  me  tfaatiease^ 
l^htneas*  and  a^ssuranx^e,  wstbout  wbieh  the 
JiMAuTai!;gilt  lyid  impulse  dies  away,  i  But 
^mitlie.  ciHitcary/,;  l:.ha7e><ideveloped  ,twe 
apposed  ihaJiMits  of  mmQ^  the  habit  of  iscien- 
tifiOt  Analysis  which^exhauste  the  material 
offered  to  ity  and  the  habit  of  immediate 
jM)t«utioii  of  passing  isnpresfiions.  The  art  of 
ROiftposition  lies  between  the  two  ;/you  want 
lev  it  both  the  living  unity  of  the  things 
apdvtlt^  sustained  c^ration  of  thoughts   •  < 

2^  (Mtolf^v  l^l&.  r—  I  have  been .  listen^ 
^lg  ^  M.  Maine's  ficst  le^ure  (on  the  .Anoien 
Regiflm^-  .(^Uvered  in  .  the >  lUniveorsity  halk 
Xt ;  .W9^'  •  fin  extremely  substantial  pilac«!  of 
^^k-TTiClear,  instacoeiive,  oompadt,.ftnd  ^11 
ol*  ipdatte^f  A»  a  writer  he i, Shows  great 
S^l  jin  iU^p  French  method  i  of  ustmpUfyihlg 
his  s!|il?jecttby  massing:  it  in  laege  steiking 
djivisienf^i  his  ^ireat  Select  is  a  donsthnt 
pj|r^ini9g  aftfir  points;  Ms  principal  meitit 
i^i.tj^e  sense  he  has  of  historical  reality^:his 
d^esire  to  see  things  as  they  >iure.  For  the 
r^st,  he  h^s  extreme  openness  of  mind, 
free<U»n  of  thought,  aad  precision  of  Ian- 
gm^pe.,r7  Tib^  ^11  ^^  crowded. 
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26th  October  ia75.  -^  All  ^ft^JiA  are 
secret;  the  pi^dple  of  every  indiirkkial  or 
coUectiTe  life  ie  a  in3rstery  —  thatis"to  say, 
something  irrational,  in^ipiicable,  not  to 
be  defined.  We  may  even  go  farther  and 
say,  -^  Bvery  indiTkhiality  isi  an*  insoluble 
enigma^  and  no  be^nning  eitplahii^  it  In 
fact,  ail  that  has  become  may  be  explained 
retrospectively,  but  the  beginning  of  any- 
thing  whatever  did  no*  become.  It  repre- 
sents always  the  ''jiat 'lux,'*  the- initial 
miracle,  *he  act  of  creation ;  for  i«  is  tlh* 
consequence  of  nothing*  else,  it  simply  <ap^ 
pears  among  anterior  things  which  ma^e  a 
tnt^tt,  an  occasion,  a  surrdundlfif^  f^  it, 
but  which  are  witnesses  of' its  aipi^^arane^ 
without  understanding  whence  it  comei^.  ^ 
'  Perhaps  also  there  are  no  true'  indfridu!. 
als,  tod,  if  so>,"no  beginning '  but  one  oiitf, 
the  primordial  impulse^  the  first  niovement. 
All  men)  ion 'this  hypothesis  would  be  but 
man'  in  two  seie^ ;  man  again  might  be 
reduced'  to  the  animal,  the  aiiimal  to  thie 
plant,  and  the  only  individuality  l^'wotXTd 
be  a  living  nature,- reduced  to  a  living  naati 
tea?,  to  the  hyioeoism  of  Thales:  How^Vei*; 
even  upon  this  hypothesis,  if  there  w^e  but 
ome  absolute  beginning,  relativls  beginnings 
would  still  remain  to  us  as  multiple  ^en- 
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b61»  ef  the  aJI}solate;  E^ery  life,  called 
individaal  for*  consilience*  sake  and  by 
anak^y«<  would  represent  in  mpiialure  the 
IdBtory  of  the  world,  and  would  be  to.  the 
ey«  pi  the  philosopher  a  microsoc^c  com^ 
pendinm  of  it« 

The  histof  jt  of  >  tbe*  foitnation  0(f  ideas  n 
what  fretss  the  mind. 

'  A  <phllosophiG  truAh  does^  1  not  /  become 
•I)opi;dar  iintil  seme  i  eloquent  -soul  has 
humanisedit  on  some  gi^d -personality  has 
translated  and  embodied  it*<  Pure  trut^ 
'caxittot  be  assimilMed  by  the  crowd  y  it 
ihurit  be-  communicated  by  contagion. 

'  SOth  *  January  1876.  -^  After  '  dffefle*'  1 
went'  *t w^stleps  off,  to  f  Marc  M-Onnlfer's,  to 
heto  the*'  Luihier  ds  CrSmdnBi '  a  one-eict 
comedy  itt  vbree,  reiid  by  the  author,  Fran- 
cois Cojjp^.  'J  ■''■  '  '•  — ' 
'i'lt  was  a  fenast  of  fine  sensations,  of  Hter- 
ary  dainties.  For  the  littte  piece  is  a  pearl. 
It  is  stepped  ih  poetry,  and  every  line  is  a 
fresh'^ttsure^fto  6ne''s  taste: 
■  'This  young  mmestm  is  like  the  violin  he 
vrrites  about;  vibrating  and  ^passionate ;  he 
has,  besides  delicacy,  poiht,  graces  all  that 
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)a » writer  i : wapts.  to  make  <  ^hat '  is  :  simple, 
iiarvev  heartfelt^  and  out'  of  tlie  beaten 
ttiack)  acceptable  to  a -eultivslted  society i 
>  How  toi  retarn  to  nature  >tlhrou^  aei: 
4ihere  is  ;the  problem  oi^^M  hi^Iycpmposite 
literatures  like  our  own.  Rousseau  himself 
attacked  letters  with  all  the  resources  of  the 
art  oil  writing,  and  boasted*  the  delights  of 
savage  life  with  a  skill  <and  adroitness  de- 
veloped only  by  the  most  advanced  civilisa- 
iion.  And  t  it  is  indeed  this  racLrtiage.  of 
<»ntrarie8  which  ioharms  u^;  this.;spiee^ 
.gentlenessyth^ileaajned  innoo^oe,  this  cal- 
culated  rgimplieitl^,  this  yes  .and  no,  this 
£ool«sh  wisdom.  It  is  the  supreme  irooyof 
such  pombinations  which,  tickles  the  ta^ta 
of  advanced  and  artificial  epochs,  epochs 
iwheia  ivmn  fi»k  for  two ;  sensations ,  atv  tonce, 
.like  the  cQntrarj/ mea,aings  fwsed  by^  the 
smile, of,  La  Giooonda.  And  pur  s^.tisfao- 
tivm  too  in.  wo£k  of  this  kind  is<  best  ex- 
pressed by  that  ambiguous  curye.ol  the  lip 
-which  saya:  -+^I  leel  your  cboFm,  but  I  am 
jQot.your  dupe ;  I  see  the  iUusioa  both  from 
wLthin  and  i rom  without ;  I  yield  ;to  you, 
but  I  understand  you ;  I  am  complaisant, 
but  I  am  pnoud;  I -am  op<en  to  sensations, 
yet  not,  the^lave  of  any;,  you  (have  taleot, 
I:  have  snbtlety  of  p^i^ption ;  we  are  quits, 
and  we  understand  each  other. 
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,  Ist  February  1876. -^Thia  evening  *we 
talked  oif  the  iafimtely  great  and  the 
infinitely  BmaXl.  The  great  things  (d  the 
universe  :  are  for  — ^  so  much  :  easier  to 
understand  than  the  small,  because  all 
greatness  is  a  multiple  of  heo'self,  whereas 
she  is  incapable  of  smalysing  what  requires 
a  different  sort  of  measurement. 

It  is  possible  for  the  IMnking  being  to 
place  himself  in  iaM  points  of  view,  and  to 
teach  his  soul.  t(>  live  under  the  most  differ- 
ent modes  of  being.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  very  few  profit  by  the  possibility ^ 
Men  are  in  general  imprisoned,  held  in  a 
vice  by  their  circumstances  almost  as  the 
animals  are,  but  they  have  very  little 
suspicion  of  it  beeauae.  they  have  so  little 
faculty  Oif  self-judgment.  It  is'  only  the 
critic  and  the  philosophy  who  can  pene- 
trate into  all  states  of  being,  and  realise 
their  life  from  within. 

When  the  imagination  shrinks  in  fear 
from  the  phantoms  T^hich  it  creates,  it  may 
be  excused  because  it  is  imagination.  But 
when  the  intellect  allows  itself  to  be  tyran- 
nised over  or  terrified  by  the  categories  to 
which  itself  gives  birth,  it  is  in  the  wrongs 
for  it  is  not  allowed  to  inteUteot, — the  critical 
power  of  man,  --^  to  be  the  dape  of  anything. 
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is  merely  Uie  dupci  of  ^ilself^  for  it  cbeatke 
the  notioni  of  i^mce.  The  •erettted'  iB<not 
more  than 'the >  creator,  the : soil' not  more 
than  tbe  father.'  The  point  of  viewwaoits 
rectifying.  ^T^ !  miikd'  has  to  free*  itseU 
from.spaoe,  which^veslt  a  false  notion  of 
itself,  but  it  can  only  attlain  this  freedom 
by  rereiTsing  things  and  by  learning  to  see 
space  in  the  mind  inateid  oif  the  mind  ux 
spacer  How  ean  ti  do  this?  Simply  by 
reducing  space  to  its  virtuality.  3paee  is 
dispersion ;  mind  is  conoenS^r^ition;: 
'  Aind  that  is  why  God  is  |xresf nt  ever^ 
wfasere^  without  taking  up  a  thciisMid 
millionQ^of  cube  leagues,  nor  a;  huBdred 
timeis  more  nor  a*  hundred  iimed  less,  • 

In  the  etaite  of  thoughti  the*  baivlierBe  oocu-^ 
^es  but  a  single  {>oi9t<;  but  in  the  state  of 
dlt^iefisidn  and  smalysis'tbis  thought  re^ 
quires  the  heaven  of  heavein  for  its  i^span^ 
sion.  .''■   -'.!'•    '    •  *  "'i    ■  ''     ;  u'"  / 

^  In  the  same  wayy  ttme  and  (number  ard 
eontainediin  the  .mind.  Many  laa  mind,  Is 
not  ft^ir  inf eviov,!  but  their  supbiioir;  i   > 

It  is  true  that  before  :hB  can  readi'thls 
/state' of  freedom*  bis  own  body  most  appear 
to  him'  ati  Will  either  i^eck  or  world  ^-  that 
ift  to  eay^  he  miUBt  be*  independent  of  it.    So 
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long  as  the  self  still  feeklJtself  spatial,  dis- 
persed, corporei^,  it  i$  butaisoOL,  it  is  not 
a  mind ;  it  is  conscious  of  itself  only  as  the 
animal  is,  the  impTesaionablet  afifeetiionajte, 
actiye  and  restless  animal.  :         : 

The  mind  beaag  the  subject  iofi  phenotiiena 
eannot  be  itself  phenomenal ;  the  mirror  of 
an  image,  if  it  was  an  image,  could  not  be 
a  mirror.  There  can  be  no  echo  without  a 
noise.  Consciousness  means  some  one  who 
esperiences  something.  And  all  the  <  Some-^ 
things  together  cannot  take  the  place  of  tiDS 
some  (Mae.  The  pheaomenon  exists  only  f  io* 
a  point  {Which  is  not  itseli^  <  and  io£  whi(^ :  it 
is  an  object.  The  perceptible  suppers  ithe 
pemceii^er*  .  ■'■  .  ....!.        ,    v' 

Ibth  May  187.6.  —  This  morning  I  cor- 
re<?ted  the  proof s  of  the  Mrangeres,*  Here 
ajt,  l^ast  is  one  thing  oft  my  handa  Thee 
pijBce  of  prose  theorising  which  ends-  the 
ypiume  pleased  and '  satasfied-  me  a  good 
deal  more  than  my  new  n^etres.  The  book, 
as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  rFjrenich  verse^rans- 
latipin  considered  as  a  special  art..,  XtJs 
science  applied  to  poetry.    Jt  ought  ^[¥)t,  li 

*  Les  Btranghres :  Poesies  traduites  deiiivm^8€S^ 
2i«^ro«ttrc»,  pwH.  F,  Aniiel,  mo. 
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think,  to  do  any  discredit  to  a  philosopher, 
for,  after  all,  it  is  nothing  but  applied  psy- 
chology. 

Do  I  feel  any  relief,  any  joy,  pride,  hope  ? 
Hardly.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  feel  nothing 
at  all,  or  at  least  my  feeling  is  so  yague 
and  doubtful  that  I  cannot  analyse  it.  On 
the  whole,  I  am  rather  tempted  to  say  to 
myself,  how  much  labour  for  how  small  a 
result,  —  Much  ado  about  nothing !  And 
yet  the  work  in  itself  is  good,  is  successful. 
But  what  does  verse-translation  matter  ? 
Already  my  interest  in  it  is  fading;  my 
mind  and  my  energies  clamour  for  some- 
thing else. 

What  will  Edmond  Scherer  say  to  the 
volume  ? 

To  the  inmost  self  of  me  this  literary 
attempt  is  quite  indifferent,  —  a  Lilliputian 
affair.  In  comparing  my  work  with  other 
work  of  the  same  kind,  I  find  a  sort  of  rela- 
tive satisfaction ;  but  I  see  the  intrinsic  futil- 
ity of  it,  and  the  insignificance  of  its  success 
or  failure.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  public  ; 
I  do  not  believe  in  my  own  work ;  I  have 
no  ambition,  properly  speaking,  and  I  blow 
SQ^.p-bubbles  for  want  of  something  to  do. 
'  Car  le  neant  peut  seul  bien  cacher  IMnfini.* 
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'  Sell^-satiffef  disilhidion^  abeeftce ,  oi  puejut 
dioe,  imsLfi  b&  fii^edom,  ttnit  tj»ey  ture  not 
fltren^.  /  ,        .    .     .     . 

. '12«fc  July  1876v-^  Trouble  oja  fcroubla 
My  cough  ha»  beenjworae  than  evier*  I 
cannot  see  UiAt .  the  fine  weather  or  the 
holidays  ; hare  made  any  change. to  the 
betler  in  my  state  oi  health.  !0n  the  coor 
tuary,  the  ptrodess  of  demolition  Beems  more 
vapid.  It  is  a  painful  experience vthis  pre^ 
mature  dedayl  .  .  .  ^Apresitant  de  mal- 
hewitsi^  qme  vous  restt^uilf.  Moi,!  This 
'^moi>  \»>  the  central .  0onsaipua]»es%  the 
tmink  o^  aUfthe  branches  which;  have  been 
icat  away^tiiat  whicdx  bears  «vei:y  ^ucces^ive 
mutilation.  Soon  I  shall  hay^  lathing  els^ 
lfi&  ^ftnloare;  intellect..  Beath  i^ednoefi  us 
to:  the  <  mathematical  ^poinf  ;  the  destruq- 
tion-whidi  precadea  it  le^es  U3  baokj  as  it 
were^  by  a  setfieft  of  ever-narrowing, concen- 
;^ric  oircles  to^this  last  inacoessib^  re|uge. 
Already  I  have  a  foretaste  o|  ,tha^  zero  in 
which  all  forms  and  all  •modds  'are  extin- 
guiidied.  If  Bee  how  we^  return  into  the 
n^t,  and  inversely  I  understand  haw  we 
"  issue'  from  it.  Life  is  but  a  ipeteor,  pf 
wfaichi  the  w^le  brief  course  is  before  me. 
'filrtfti,  Ufev  deatli  assjuune  afiiesh  ^le^^i^ii^ 
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to  UB  2X  Gxdtt  phase  of  idtiT'  exisfenee.  To 
see  oneself '(to  a  fireworkin  the  darkness— 
to  become  a  witness  of  one^s  own  fogitiye 
phenomenon  —  this  is  practical  psychology. 
I  prefer  indeed  the  *  spectacle  of  the  world, 
which  is  a  vaster  and  more  splendid  fire- 
work ;  lytrt'  when  illness  narrows  my  horizon 
and  makes  me  dwell  pefrforce  upon  my  own 
miseries,  these  miseries  are  stitt  capable  of 
supplying  food  for  my^  psychological  curi- 
t)sity.  What  interests  me  kt  myself,  in 
spite  of  my  r^ulsions,  is  that  I  find  in  my 
t>wn  case  a  genuine  example  of  human 
nature,  and  therefore  a  specimen  of  general 
value.  Thie  sample  enable8<  me  tn>  under- 
stand a-multitode  of  similar  eittKUbZ(»BS[y  and 
numbers  of  my  fellow-men. 

To  enter  consciously  into  ^^>  possible 
modes  of  being  would  be  sofficient  occupa- 
tion for  hundreds  of  oenturies^r^t  least  for 
our  finite  intelligences,  which  lare  condi- 
tioned by  time.  The  progressive  happiness 
of  the  ^ddete,  indeed,  may  be  easily  poi- 
soned and  embittered  by  the  ambition  which 
asks  for  eveiything  at  once,  arid  clamours 
to  reach  the  absolute  at- a  boufadi  But  it 
may  be  answered  that  aibpirations  are  nec«' 
essarily  prophetic,  for  they  could  only  have 
come  into  b^ing  under  the  action  of  the 
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same  cause  which  will  enaUe  them  to  reach 
their  goal.  The  soul  can  only  imagine  the 
absolute  because  the  absolute  exists;  our 
consciousness  of  a  possible  perfection  is 
the  guarantee  that  perfection  will  be  real- 
ised. 

Thought  itself  is  eternal.  It  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  thought  which  is  gradually 
achieyed  through  the  long  succession  of 
ages,  races,  and  humanities.  Such  is  the 
doctrine  of  Hegel.  The  history  of  the  mind 
is,  according  to  him,  one  of  approximation 
to  the  absolute,  and  the  absolute  differs  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  story.  It  was  at  the 
beginning :  it  knows  itself  at  the'  «nd.  Or 
rather  it  adys^ioes  in  the  possession  ol  itself 
with  the  gradual  unfolding  of  'creation. 
Such  also  was  the<  conception  of  Aristbtle. 

If  the  history  of  the  mind  and  of  con- 
sciousness  is  the  very  marrow  and  essence 
of  being,  then  to  be  driyen  back  on  pqrchol- 
ogy,  eyen  personal  iwychology,  is  to  be  still 
occupied  with  the  mahi  question  of  Uilngs, 
to  keep  to  the  subject,  to  feel  oneself  in  the 
centre  of  theuniyersal  drama.  There  is 
comfort  in  the  idea.  Eyerything  else  may 
be  taken  away  from  us,  but  if  thought  re- 
mains we  are  still  connected  by  a  magic 
thread  with  the  axis  of  the  world.    But  we 
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may  lose  thought  and  speech.  Then  noth- 
ing remains  hut  simple  feeling,  the  sense  of 
the  presence  at  .God.  and  of  death  in  Godi>^ 
, the. last  velio  of  the  human  privilege,  wfaidi 
4s;to  participate  in*  the  whole,  to  commune 
with  the  absolute. 

*Ta  vie  est  un  ^lalr  qui   inedrt   dans  son  . 
'  '    httage, 
Mais  F^lair  t'a  sauv^s'il  t^  fait  voir  le  del.' 

.  2d«A  Jidy  1876.  —  A  private-  journal  i» « 
friend  to  idleness.  It  fsees  us  from  the 
necessity  of  looking  all-  round  a  subject,  it 
•puta  up  with  every  kind  of  repetition,'  it 
aocompaniea  ail  the  oaprioeav  atnd  meaodep- 
ingsiof.  the  inner  life,  and- proposes  ito  itself 
no.  definite  tend.  This  journil  ol  mliieitep^ 
resents  the  I materiftl  of  a  good /many  vol^ 
umes:  what  |>rodflgious  waste  of  time,  of 
thought,  o£  starength  !  it  wilUfoe  useful  to 
nobody,  and  erven  for  myself,  ^-r- it  has 
rather  helped  me  to  shirk  life  than  to  prac- 
tise. it.i  A  journal  takes  the  place  <^  a  con- 
fidant, that  I  is,  k)£  friend  or  yrite ;  it  becomes 
a  substitute  for  production^  a  substitute  for 
country  and  public.:  It  is>  a-  giief-cheating 
device,  a  mode  of  escape  and  withdrawal ; 
but,  factotum  as  it  is,  ^though  it  takes  the 
place  of  every thlufg^  properly  speaking  it 
represents  nothing  at  all.  .  .  . 
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What  is  it  which  makes  the  history  of  a 
soul  ?  It  is  the  stratification  of  its  different 
stages  of  progress,  the  story  of  its  acquisi-^ 
tions  and  of  the  general  course  of  its  des- 
tiny. Before  my  history  can  teach  any- 
body anything,  or  even  interest  myself,'  it 
must  be  disentangled  from  its  materials^ 
distilled  and  simplified.  These  thousands 
of  pages  are  but  the  pile  of  leaves  and. bark 
from  which  the  essence  has  still  to  be  ex- 
tracted. A  whole  forest  of  cinchonas  ai^ 
worth  but  one  cask  of  quinine.  A  whole 
Smyrna  rose-garden  goes  to  produce  one 
phial  of  perfume. 

This  mass  of  written  talk,  the  work  of 
twenty -nine  years,  may  in  the  end  be 
worth  nothing  at  all ;  for  each  is  only  in- 
tisrested  in  his  own  romance,  his  own  indi- 
vidual life.  Even  I  perhaps  shall  never 
have  time  to  read  them  over  myself.  •  So  — 
so  what  ?  I  shall  have  lived  my  Hfe,  and 
iife  consists  in  repeating  the  human  type, 
and  the  burden  of  the  human  song,  as 
myriads  of  my  kindred  have  done,  are 
doing,  and  will  do,  century  after  cJentury. 
To  rise  to  consciousness  of  this  burden  and 
this  type  is  something,  and  we  can  scarcely 
achieve  anything  further.  The  realisation 
tft  the  typeaifr  more  complete,  and  the  bur- 
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deo  a  moxe  joyous  one,  if  circumstances 
axe  kind  and  propitious,  but  whether  the 
puppets  have  done  this  or  that— 

'  Trois  p'tits  tours  et  puis  s'en  vont !  * 

everything  falls  into  the  same  gulf  at  last^ 
imd  comes  to  very  much  the  same  thing. 

To  rebel  against  fate — to  try  to  escape 
the  inevitable  issue  —  is  almost  puerile. 
When,  the  duration  of  a  centenarian  and 
that  of  an  insect  are  quantities  sensibly 
equivalent,  —  and  geology  axid  astronomy 
euable  us  to  regard  such  durations  from 
this  point  of  view,  —  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  our  tiny  effort^  and  cries,  the  value  of 
our  anger,  our- ambition,  our  hope?  For 
the  dream  of  Sk  diieam  it  is  absurd  to  raise 
these  BElake^b^lieve  tempests.  The ,  forty 
millions  of  infusoria  whiqh  mvkke  up  a  cube- 
inch^f  ohalk  * —  do  they  miu*ter  much  ta  us  ? 
Utkd  do  the  forty  millions  lof  men  who  make 
up  Fraace  matter  aoy  more  to  aa  inhabit 
tant  of  the  moon  or  Jupiter  ? 

To  be  a  conscious  monad — ^^a  nothing 
which  knows  itself  to  be  the ,  microscopic 
phantom  of  the  universe ;  this  is  all  we  can 
ever  attain  to. 

,  12th  8epteml>€r  IS70* —  Whatiis  your  owm 
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partactilttf  absurdity  ?  Why,  simply  ihut  you 
exhaust  yourself  in  trying  to  uhderstand 
wisdom  without  practising  it,  that  you  are 
always  making  preparations  for  nothing, 
that  you  live  without  living.  Contiemplci- 
tion  which  has  not  the  courage  to  be  purdy 
contemplative,  renunciation  which  does  not 
renounce  completely,  chronic  contradiction 
—  there  is  your  case.  Inconsistent  scepj 
ticism,  irresolution,  not  convinced  but  incor- 
rigible, weakness  which  will  not  accept  itself 
and  cannot  transform  itself  into  strength  — 
there  is  your  misery.  The  comic  ade  of  it 
lies  in  capacity  to  direct  others  becoming  in- 
capacity to  direct  oneself,  in  the  dream  of 
the  infinitely  great  stopped  short  by  the  in- 
finitely little,  in  what  seems  to  be  the  utter 
uselessness  of  talent.  To  arrive  at  immo* 
bility  by  excess  of  motion,  at  zero  from 
abundance  of  numbers,  is  a  strange  farce, 
a  sad  comedy ;  the  poorest  gossip  can 
laugh  at  its  absurdity. 

1 9th  September  1^6.  —  My  reading  to<lay 
has  been  Doudan^s  Lettres  et  MSlanges,V 
A  fascinatihg  book !  Wit,  grace,  subtlety, 
imagination,  thought,  —  these  letters  poso 
sess  them  all.  How  much  I  regret  that  I 
never  knew  the  man  himself.     He  was  a 
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Frencjhtnali  of  the  best  type,  un  deHeat  n^ 
^ublimet  to  quote  Sainte-Beuve^s  expres-, 
sion.  Fastidiousness  of  temper,  ancl  a  too 
keen  love  of  perfection,  led  him  to  with- 
hold his  talent  from  the  public,  bwt  while 
still  living,  and  within  his  own  circle,  he 
was  the  recognised  equal  ol  the  beat*  ^ 
scarcely  lacked  anything  except  that  frac- 
tion of  ambition,  of  brutality  and  material 
force  which  are  necessary  to  success  in  this 
world ;  but  he  wa£^  appreciated  by  the  best 
society  of  Paris,  and  he  cai^d  for  nothing 
else.    He  reminds  me  of  Joubeart.  . 

20th  September,  —  To  be  witty  is  to 
satisfy  another's  wita  by  the  bestowal  on 
him  of  two  pleasures,  that  of  understand- 
ing one  thing  and  that  of  guessing  another, 
and  so  achieving  a  double  stroke. 

Thus  Dottdan.  scarcely  ever  ^eaks  out  his 
thought  directly  ;  he  diagui^eaand  suggests 
it  by  imagery,  allusion,  hyperbole  j  he  over- 
lays it  with  light  irony  and  feigned  anger, 
with  gentle' mischief  and  assumed  humility. 
The  more  the  thing  ta  be  guessed  differs 
from  the  thing  said,  the  more  pleasant, sjur- 
prise  there  is  for  the  interlocutor  or  the  cor- 
respondent concerned.  These  charming 
and  delicate  ways  of  expression  allow  a 
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iDiin  to  teach  what  he  will  without  pedantry, 
and  to  venture  what  he  will  without  offfence. 
There  is  something  ^Uic  and  atrial* in 
them ;  they  mingle  gn^ve  j^nd,  gay,  .fiction 
and  truth,  with  a  light :  grfwje.  of  tp^ch  such 
as  neither  La  Fontaine;  npj:  A^cihi^es  wpuL4 
have  been  asliaine^  ot.  SocraXifi  badinage 
like  tl^  p;re§upposes  a  fre^i^d  equaJiifiiiwfk, 
victorious  over  pfiysical  ,ilL  a^d.  ^nward  diia- 
contents.  Such  delicate  p^yfulness  is  the 
ezc],usive  herit^e  of  those  rare  natures  in 
.wl^pin  suhtl^tjy  is  the  disguise  of  superiority, 
afid  ta^  its  .revelation.  What  balance  of 
iac;uJties  apd  cuitivaibjon  it  req^wrea  I  .What 
personal,  distinction,  it  shows l  Perhaps 
only ,  a,  valetudinarian  would  have  beeft 
capable  of  this  mprbidezza  of  tpi^ch,  this 
marriage  of  virile  thought  and  feminii?ie 
capir}ce.  If ,  there  is  excess  anywhere,  it 
lies  perhaps  .in  a  certain,  eJBfemiuftcy  of 
sentiment. ,  Doudan  can,  put  up  with  noth* 
ing  but.wh^  is  perfect -^notliing  but  what  is 
absolutely  harmonious ;  all  that  is  rough, 
h^-rsh,  powerful,  brutal,  and  unexpected, 
throws  him  i^to  conyulsions.  Audacity  -^ 
boldness  of  all  i  kinds --r  repels  him.  This 
Athenian  of  the.  ,Rpma»,  tjime  is  a  true  discli 
pie  of  EpiouEusip.  all  matters  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  intelligence  ^  a  crumpled  roeerleaf 
disturbs  him. 
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'  Une  ombre,  on  sonfae,  on  rien,  tout  loi  doai- 
nait  la  fi^vre.' 

What  all  this  softness  wants  is  strength, 
creative  and  muscular  force.  His  range  is 
not  as  wide  as  I  thought  it  at  first.  The 
classical  world  and  the  Renaissance — that 
is  to  say,  the  horizon  of  La  Fontaine  —  is 
his  horizon.  He  is  out  of  his  element  in 
the  German  or  Slav  literatures.  He  knows 
nothing  of  Asia.  Humanity  for  him  is  not 
much  larger  than  France,  and  he  has  never 
made  a  bible  of  Nature.  In  music  and 
painting  he  is  more  or  less  exclusive,  la 
philosophy  he  stops  at  Kant.  To  sum  up : 
he  is  a  man  of  exquisite  and  ingenious  taste, 
but  he  is  not  a  first-rate  critic,  still  less  a 
poet,  philosopher,  or  artist.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirable talker,  a  delightful  letter-writer, 
who  might  have  become  an  author  had  he 
chosen  to  concentrate  himself.  I  mu^  wait 
for  the  second  volume  in  order  to  reyifew 
and  correct  this  preliminary  impression. 

Mid-day.  —  I  have  now  gone  once  more 
through  the  whole  volume,  lingering  over 
the  Attic  charm  of  it,  and  meditating  on 
the  originality  and  distinction  of  the  man's 
organisation.  Doudan  was  a  keen  pene- 
trating psychologist,  a  diviner  of  aptitudes, 
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a  trainer  of  minds,  a  man  of  infinite  taste 
and  talent,  capable  of  every  nuance  and  of 
every  delicacy ;  but  his  defect  was  a  want 
of  persevering  energy  of  thought,  a  lack  of 
patience  in  execution.  Timidity,  unworld- 
liness,  indolence,  indifference,  confined  him 
to  the  role  of  the  literary  counsellor  and 
made  him  judge  of  the  field  in  which  hfe 
ought  rather  to  have  fought.  But  do  I 
mean  to  blame  him  ?  —  no  indeed !  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  be  to  fire  on  my  allies ; 
in  the  second,  very  likely  he  chose  the 
better  part. 

Was  it  not  Goethe  who  remarked  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  all  famous  men  we 
find  men  who  never  achieve  fame,  aM  yet 
"were  esteemed  by  those  who  did,  as  their 
eqaaXs  or  superiors?  Descartes,  I  think', 
said  the  same  thing.  Fame  will  not  run 
after  the  men  who  are  afraid  of  her.  She 
makes  mock  of  those  trembling  and  respect^ 
ful  lovers  who  deserve  but  cannot  foro6  her 
favours.  The  public  is  won  by  the  bold, 
imperious  talents — by  the  enterprising  and 
the  skilful.  It  does  not  believe  in  modesty, 
which  it  regards  as  a  device  of  imi)otenoe. 
The  golden  book  Contains  but  a  section  of 
the  true  geniuses ;  it  names  those  only  who 
have  taken  glory  by  storm. 
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l&th  November  1876.  — I  have  been  read- 
ing, XM«e/ur  Beligieux  des  Peuples  Givp- 
Uses,  by  Emile.  de  I^p-veleye.  The  theory 
of  this  writer  is  that  the  Gospel,  in  its  pure 
JEorm^  is  capftble  of  providing  the  religion  of 
the  luture,  and  that  the  abolition  of  all 
religlooB  principle,  which  is  what  the  social- 
ism,, of  the  present  moment  demands,  is  as 
much  to  be  feared  as  Catholic  superstition. 
ItieFrotestant  method,  according  to  him, 
is  the  means  of  transition  whereby  sacer- 
dotal Christianity  passes  into  .the  pure  re^ 
ligion  of  the  Gospel.  Laveleye^  does  not 
tl^ink  that  oivilifiatiDn  can  last  without  the 
belief  in  God  aind  in  another  lifew  Perhaps 
he  forgets  th^t  Japan  and  China  prove  the 
<H>ntrary.  But  it  is  enough  to  determine 
him  against  Atheiem  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  general  Atheism  would  bring  about 
a  lowering  lof  the  moral  average.,  After  all, 
however,  this  is  nothing  but  a  religion  of 
utilitarianism.  A  belief  is  not  true  because 
it  is  useful.  And  it  is  truth  alone  —  sclen^ 
tific,  established,  proved,  and  rational  truth 
7— which  is  capable  of  satisfying  nowadays 
the  awakened  minds  of  all  classes.  We 
may  still  say  perhaps,  >  faith  governs  th0 
world,'  --.-but  the  faith  of  the  present  is  no 
longer  in  revelation  or  m  the  priest  — it  is 
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in  reason  and  in  science.  Is  there  a  science 
of  goodness  and  happiness  ?  — that  is  the 
question.  Do  justice  and  goodness  depend 
upon  any  particular  religion?  How  are 
men  to  be  made  free,  honest,  just,  and 
good?— there  is  the  point. 

On  my  .way  through  the  book  I  perceived 
many  new  applications  of  my  law  of  irony - 
Every  epoch  has  two  contradictory  aspi- 
rations which  are  logically  antagonistic 
and  practically  associated.  Thus  the  philor 
sophio  materialism  of  the  last  century  was 
the  champion  of  liberty.  And  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  we  ftnd  Darwinians  in  love  with 
equality,  while  Darwinism  itself  is  based  on 
the  ri^t  of  the  stronger.  Absurdity  is 
interwoven  with  life:  real  beings  are  ani- 
mated contradictions,  absurdities  brought 
into  action.  Harmony  with  self  woidd 
mean  peace,  repose,  and  perhaps  immo* 
bility .  By  far  the  greater  number  ;of  human 
beings  can  only  conceive  action,  or  practise 
it,  under  the  form  of  war  —  a  war  of  com- 
petition at  home,  a  bloody  war  of  nations 
abroad,  and  Anally  war  with  self.  So  that 
life  is  a  perpetual  combat ;  it  wills  that 
which  it  wills  not,  and  wills  not  that  it 
wills.  Hence  what  I  call  the  law,  of  irony 
—  that  is  tosay,  the  refutation  of  the  self  by 
Itself,  the  concrete  realisation  of  the  absurd. 
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Is  such  a;  result  inevitable  9  I  think  mA, 
Struggle  is  the  caricature  of  harmony,  and 
harmony,  which  is  the  association  of  con- 
traries, is  also  a  principle  of  movement. 
War  is  a  brutal  and  fierce  means  of  pacifloa^ 
tion  ;  it  means  the  suppression  of  resistance 
by  the  destruction  or  enslavement  of  the 
conquered.  Mutual  respect  would  be  a 
better  way  out  of  difficulties.  Conflict  is 
the  result  of  the  selfishness  which  will 
acknowledge  no  other  limit  than  that  of 
external  force.  The  laws  of  animality 
govern  almost  the  whole  of  history.  The 
history  of  man  is  essentially  zoological ;  it 
becomes  human  late  in  the  day,  and  then 
only  in  the  beautiful  souls,  the  souls  alive 
to  justice,  goodness,  enthusiasm,  and  devo- 
tion. The  angel  shows  itself  rarely  and 
with  difficulty  through  the  highly-organised 
brute.  The  divine  aureole  plays  only  with 
a  dim  and  fugitive  light  around  the  brows 
of  the  world's  governing  race. 

The  Christian  nations  offer  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  law  of  irony.  They  profess  the 
citizenship  of  heaven,  the  exclusive  worship 
of  eternal  good ;  and  never  has  the  hungry 
pursuit  of  perishable  joys,  the  love  of  this 
world,  or  the  thirst  for  conquest,  been 
stronger  or  more  active  than  among  these 
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nations.  Their  official  motto  is  exactly 
the  Mverse  of  their  real  aspiration-  Under 
a  false  flag  they  play  the  smuggler  with  a 
droll  ease  of  conscience.  Is  the  fraud  a 
conscious  one  ?  No — it  is  but  an  applica^ 
tion  of  the  law  of  irony.  The:  deception  is 
so  common  a  one  that  the  delinquent  be- 
comes unconscious  of  it.  Every  nation 
gives  itself  the  lie  in  the  course  of  its  daily 
Hfe,  and  not  one  feels  the  ridicule  of  its 
I>odtion.  A  man  must  be  a  Japanese  to 
perceive  the  burlesque  contradictions  of  the 
Christian  civilisation.  He  must  be  a  native 
of  the  moon  to  understand  the  stupidity  of 
man  and  his  state  of  constant  delusion. 
The  philosopher  hiinself  falls  under  th^  law 
of  irony,  for  after  having  mentally  stripped 
himself  of  all  prejudice  —  having,  that  is  to 
say,  whblly  laid  aside  his  own  personality, 
he  finds  himself  slipping  back  perforce  into 
the  rags  he  had  taken  off,  obliged  to  eat  and 
drink,  to  be  hungry,  cold,  thirsty,  and  to 
behave  like  all  other  mortals,  after  having 
for  a  moment  behaved  like  no  other*  This 
is  tJhe  point  where  the  comic  poets  are  lying 
in  wait  for  him  ;  the  animal  needs  revenge 
themselves  for  his  flight  into  the  Empyrean, 
and  mock-  him  by  their  cry:  —  Thou  art 
dust,  thou  art  nothing,  thou  art  man  ! 
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26th  November  1876. — I  have  just  finished 
a  novel  of  Cherbuliez,  Le  Jiance  de  Made- 
moiselle de  St.  Maur.  It  is  a  jewelled 
mosaic  of  precious  stones,  sparkling  with  a 
thousand  lights.  But  the  heart  gets  little 
from  it.  The  Mephistophelian  type  of 
novel  leaves  one  sad.  This  subtle,  refined 
world  is  strangely  near  to  corruption ;  these 
artificial  women  have  an  air  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  There  is  not  a  character  who  is 
not  witty,  and  neither  is  there  one  who  has 
not  bartered  conscience  for  cleverness.  The 
elegance  of  the  whole  is  but  a  mask  of 
immorality.  These  stories  of  feeling  in 
which  there  is  no  feeling  make  a  strange 
and  painful  impression  upon  me. 

4th  December  1876. — I  have  been  thinking 
a  great  deal  of  Victor  Gberbuliez.  Perhaps 
his  novels  make  up  the  most  disputable 
part  of  his  work,  -^  they  are  so  much  want- 
ing  in  simplicity,  feeling,  reality.  And 
yet  what  knowledge,  style,  wit,  and  subt- 
lety—  how  much  thought  everywhere,  and 
what  mastery  of  language  I  He  astonishes 
one ;  I  cannot  but  admire  him. 

Cherbuliez^s  mind  is  of  immense  range, 
deaivsighted,  keen,  full  of  resource ;  he  ia 
an  Alexandrian  exquisite,  substituting  for 
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the  feelii^  which  makes  men  earnest  the 
irony  which  leaves  them  free.  Faseal  woisld 
say  of  him  —  *■  He  has  never  risen  from  the 
order  of  thought  to  the  order  of  charity.' 
But  we  must  not  be  ungrateful.  A  Laician 
is  not  worth  an  Augustine,  but  still  he  is 
XiUcian.  Those  who  enfranchise  the  mind 
render  service  to  man  as  well  as  those  who 
I>ersuade  the  heart.  After  the  leaders  come 
the  liberators,  and  the  negative  and  critical 
minds  have  their  place  and  function  beside 
the  men  of  affirmation,  the  convinced  and 
inspired  souls.  The  positive  el^nent  in 
Victor;  Cherbuliez's  work  is  beauty,  not 
goodness,  not  moral  or  religious  life.  iECs* 
thetically  he  is  serious ;  what  he  respects  is 
style.  And  therefore  he  has  found  his  voca- 
tion; for  he  is  first  apd' foremost  a  writer 
—  a  consummate,  exquisite,  and  model 
writer.  He  does  not  win  our  love,  but  he 
claims  our  homage. 

In  every  union  there  is  a  mystery  — a 
certain  invisible  bond  which  must  not  be 
disturbed.  This  vital  bond  in  the  filial  re- 
lation is  respect ;  in  friendship,  esteem ; 
in  marriage,  confidence;  in  the  collective 
life,  patriotism ;  in  the  religious  life,  faith. 
Such  points  are  best  left  untouched  by 
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^>eeofa,  for  to  touch  them  is  almost   t6 
profane  them. 

Men  of  genius  supply  the  substance  of 
history,  while  the  mass  of  men  are  but  the 
critical  filter,  the  hmitiiig,  riaokening,  pas- 
sive force  needed  for  the  modification  oif 
the  ideas  supplied  by  genius.  Stupidity 
is  dynamically  the  necessary  balance  of 
intellect.  To  make  an  atmosphere  whi<^ 
human  life  can  breathe,  oxygen  must  be  com- 
bined with  a  great  deal  — with  three-fourths 
—  of  azote.  And  so,  to  make  history,  there 
must  be  a  great  deal  of  resistance  to  con- 
quer and  of  weight  to  drag. 

bth  Jaiiu«enf  1877.  — This  morning  I  am 
altogether  miserable,  half  stifled  by  bron- 
chitis —  walking  a  difficulty  —  the  brain 
weak  — this  last  the  worst  misery  of  all, 
for  thought  is  my  only  weapon  against  my 
other  ills.  Rapid  deterioration  of  all  the 
bodily  powers,  a  dull  contmuous  waste  of 
vital  organs,  brain-decay ;  —  this  is  the  trial 
laid  upon  me,  a  trial  that  no  one  suspects  I 
Men  pity  you  for  growing  old  outwardly ; 
but  what  does  that  matter? — nothing,  so 
long  as  the  faculties  are  ii^taet.  This  boon 
of  mental  soundness  to  the  last  has  been 
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granted  to  so  many  students  that  I  hoped 
for  it  a  little.  Alas,  must  I  sacrifice  that 
too  ?  Sacrifice  is  almost  easy  when  we 
believe  it  laid  upon  us,  asked  of  us,  raUier, 
by  a  fatherly  God  and  a  watchful  Provi- 
dence ;  but  I  know  nothing  of  this  religious 
joy.  The  mutilation  of  the  self  which  is 
going  on  in  me  lowers  and  lessens  me  with- 
out doing  good  to  anybody.  Supposing  I 
became  blind,  who  would  be  the  gainer? 
Only  one  motive  remains  to  me,  —  tliat  of 
manly  resignation  to  the  inevitable,  —  the 
wish  to  set  an  example  to  others, — the  Stoio 
view  of  morals  pure  and  simple. 

This  moral  educatioii  of  the  individual 
soul,  —  is  it  then  wasted  ?  When  our  planet 
has  accomplished  the  cycle  of  its  destinies, 
of  what  use  will  it  have  been  to  any  one  or 
anything  in  the  universe?  Well,  it  will 
have  sounded  its  note  in  the  symphony  of 
creation.  And  for  us,  individual  atoms, 
seeing  monads,  we  appropriate  a  momen- 
tary consciousness  of  the  whole  and  the 
unchangeable,  and  then  we  disappear.  Is 
not  this  enough  ?  No,  it  is  not  enough,  for 
if  there  is  not  progress,  increase,  profit, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  mere  chemical  play 
and  balance  of  combinations.  -  Brahma, 
after  having  created,  draws  his  creation 
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back  into  the  gulf.  If  we  are  a  laboratory 
of  the  universal  miud,  may  that  mind  at 
least  profit  and  grow  by  iis  I  If  we  realise 
the  supreme  will,  may  God  have  the  joy  of 
it  1  If  the  trustful  humility  of  the  soul 
rejoices  Him  more  than  the  greatness  of 
intellect,  let  us  enter  into  His  plan,  His 
intention.  This,  in  theological  language, 
is  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God.  ReUgion 
consists  in  the  filial  acceptation  of  the 
Divine  Will  whatever  it  be,  provided  we 
see  it  distinctly.  Well,  can  we  doubt  that 
decay,  sickness,  death,  are  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  our  existence  ?  Is  not  destiny 
the  inevitable?  And  is  not  destiny  the 
anonymous  title  of  Him  or  of  That  which 
the  religions  call  'God  ?  To  descend  with- 
out murmuring  the  stream  of  destiny,  to 
paiss  without  revolt  through  loss  after  loss, 
and  diminution  after  diminution,  with  no 
other  limit  than  zero  before  us,  —  this  is 
what  is  demanded  of  us.  Involution  is  as 
natural  as  evolution.  We  sink  gradually 
back  into  the  darkness,  just  as  we  issued 
gradually  from  it.  The  play  of  faculties 
and  organs,  the  grandiose  apparatus  of  life, 
is  put  back  bit  by  bit  into  the  box.  We 
begin  by  instinct;  at  the  end  comes  a 
clearness  of  vision  which  we  must  learn  to 
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bear  with  and  to  employ  without  murmur* 
itig  upon  our  own  ^Caihire  and  decay.  A- 
mofiical  theme  once  exhausted,  finds  its  due 
lefuge  and  repose  in  silence. 

6**  February  1S77.  — I  spent  the  even^ 

ing  with  the  ,  and  we  talked  of  the 

anarchy  of  ideas,  of  the  general  want  of 
culture,  of  what  it  1^  which  keeps  the  world 
going,  and  of  the  assured  march  of  science 
hi  the  midst  of  universal  passion  and 
superstition. 

What  is  rarest  in  the  world  is  fair-mind- 
iedness,  method,  the  critical  view,  the  sense 
of  ^k>pttWion,  the  capacity  for  distinguish* 
tng.  *'  The  common  state  of  human  thought 
fs  one  of  confusion,  incoherence,  and  pre- 
sumption, and  the  common  state  of  human 
hfearts'is  a  state  of  passion,  in  which  equity, 
impartiality,  and  openness  to  impressions 
are  unattainable.  Men's  wills  are  always 
hi  advance  of  their  intelligence,  their  de- 
sires ahead  of  their  will,  and  accident  the 
source  of  their  desires;  so  that  they  ex- 
press merely  fortuitous  opinions  which  are 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  taking  seriously, 
"and  which  have  no  other  account  to  give  of 
<(!hemselves  than  this  childish  one:  I  am, 
Ijecause  I  am.    The  art  of  finding  truth  is 
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very  little  practised ;  it  scarcely  exists,  be- 
cause there  is  no  personal  humility,'  nor 
even  any  love  of  truth  among  us.  We  are 
covetous  enough  of  such  knowledge  as  may 
furnish  weapons  to  our  hand  or  tongue,  as 
may  serve  our  vanity  or  gratify  our  craving 
for  power;  but  self^nowledge^  the  criti- 
cism of  our  own  appetites  and  prejudices, 
is  unwelbome  and  disagreeable  to  us. 

Man  is  a  wilful  andcoivetous  animal, 
who  makes  use  of  his  intellect  to  satisfy 
his  inclinations,  but  who  cares .  nothing  for 
truth,  who  rebels  against  personal  disci- 
pline, who  hates  disinterested  thpught  and 
the  idea  of  self -education.  Wisdom  offends 
him^  because  it  rouses  in  him  disturbance 
an4  conf  usion,  and  because  he  will  not  see 
himself  as  he  is.  v. 

The  great  majority  of  men  are  ,  but 
tangled  skeins,  imperfect  key-boards,  s^ 
many  specimens  of  restless  or  stagnant 
chaos,  ^^  and  what  makes  their  situation 
almost  hopeless  is  the  fact  that  they  take 
pleasure  in  it.  There  is  no  curing  a  sick 
man  Who  believes  himself  in  health, 

bth  April  1877.  —  I  have  been  thinking 
over  the  pleasant  evening  of  yesterday,  an 
experience  in  which  the  sweets  of  frien4- 
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lAip,  tite  chJU-Bi  of  mutual  undeEsUndingf 
sesthetie  ^^asure,  and  a  general  sense  ol 
06ifif oit,  were  faappUj  combined  and  dntet- 
miagled.  There  was  not  a  crease  in  the 
rose-leaf.  Why?  Because  ♦all  that  is 
pure,  all  that  is  honest,  all  that  is  excellent, 
iKll  that  is  loTely  and  of  good  report/  was 
there  gaUiered  together.  *  The  inoorrupti- 
Vilify  of  «  gentle  and  quiet  spirit;'  dnnor 
cent' mirth j  faithfulnesiB  to  duty^fine  taste 
a^d  syniflathetic  imagination,  form  an 
attractive  and  wholesome  milieu  in  yrhiok 
the  soul  may  rest. 

^  The  party -^  which  celebrated  the  last 
diay  of  vacation  —  gdve  much  pleasure,  ^nd 
not  to  ine  only.  Is  not  making  others 
happi^the  best  happiness?  To  illuminate 
for  an  instant  t&e  depths  of  a  deep  soul, 
tO' cheer  those-  who  bear  by  sympathy  the 
burdens  of  iso  many  sorrow-laden  hearty 
and  suffering  lives,  is  to  me  a  blessing  and 
a/'preelous  privilege.  There  is  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious joy  in  helping  to  renew  the  strength 
<and  courage  of  I  noble  minds.  We  are  sur- 
prised to  find  ourselves  the  possessors  of  a 
pox^er  of  which  we  are  liot  worthy,  and  we 
16ig  ta  exercise  it  purely  and  s^iously. 
'  I  feel  most  strongly  that  man,  in  all  that 
he*  does  br  can  do  which  is  beautiful,  great, 
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or  good,  is  but  the  organ  and  tht  vekicle.  <^ 
something  jor  some  one  higher  thiap  hiiBWelf, 
This  ieeling  is  religion.  The  religioius  iinan 
takes  pMt  with  a  tremor  of  sacred  joy  in 
these  phenomena  of  which  he  Is  the  interr 
medtoy.  but  not  the  soureerof  which  he  if 
the  scene,  but  not  the  author,  otr  jcather, 
the  poet*  He  lends  them  voice,  hand,  wiU, 
and  h^lp,  butbe  is  respedJuUyicareful.to 
•fihtce  himself,  that  he  may*  alter  as. little; as 
possible  the  hi^er  work  of  the.Cjnenius  who 
is  making  a  momentary  use  of  him..  A 
pure  emotion  deprives  him  of  perBonaliity 
and  anhihilates  the  self  In  him;  Self  must 
perforce  disappear  when  it  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  speaks,  When  it  is  God  who 
acts.  This  is  the  mood  in  which  <di$ 
prophet  hears  the  calU,  the  youikgl  laoth^ 
feels  the  movement  of  the  child  withiHi>  the 
preacher  watches  the  tears  of  his  audienoet 
So  long  as  We ,  are  conscious  of  aell  we  aoe 
limited,,  selfish,  held  in  bondage ;  whemwe 
are  in  harmony  with  the  aniversi4  ordec, 
when  we  vibrate  in  unison  iWitbiGrod,.  aell 
disappears.  '^Thus,  in  ar  perfectly  harmch 
nious.  choir,  the  individual  cannot  hear  hin^- 
self  nnless  he  makes  a.falsern<^*i  ^Th0 
Teliglous  istate  is  one  of  deep  enthusiasm,  of 
moved  ocmtsmplation,  of  tranquil  ^eca^iasy. 
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But  how  rare  a  state  it  is  for  us  poor  creat- 
ures harassed  by  duty,  by  necessity,  by 
the  wicked  world,  by  sin,  by  illness  1  It  is 
the  state  which  produces  inward  happi- 
ness ;  but  alas !  the  foundation  of  exist- 
enoe,  the  common  texture  of  our  days,  is 
made  up  of  action,  effort,  struggle,  and 
therefore  dissonance.  Perpetual  conflict, 
interrapted  by  short  and  threatened  truces, 
—  there  is  a  true  picture  of  our  human 
condition. 

Let  us  hail,  then,  as  an  echo  from 
heaven,  as  the  foretaste  of  a  more  blessed 
economy,  these  brief  moments  of  perfect 
harmony,  these  halts  between  two  storms. 
Pfeace  is  not  in  itself  a  dream,  but  we  know 
it  only  as  the  result  of  a  momentary  equi- 
librium, —  an  accident.  *  Happy  are  the 
peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God.' 

'  26th  April  1877.  —  I  have  been  turning 
over  again  the  Paris  of  Victor  Hugo  (1867). 
For  ten  years  event  after  event  has  given 
the  lie  to  the  prophet,  but  the  confidence  of 
t^e  prophet  in  his  own  imaginings  is  not 
therefore  a  whit  diminished.  Humility  and 
common  sense  are  only  fit  for  Lilliputians. 
Victor  Hugo  superbly  ignores  everything 
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that  he  has  not  foreseen.  He  does  not  see 
that  pride  is  a  limitation  of  the  mind,  and 
that  a  prides  without  limitations  is  a  little- 
ness of  soul.  If  he  could  but  learn  to  com- 
pare himself  wiUi  other  men,  and  France 
with  other  nations,  he  would  see  things 
more  truly,  and  would  not  fall  into  these 
mad  exaggerations,  these  extravagant  judg- 
ments. But  proportion  and  fairness  will 
ne^er  t)e  among  the  strings  at  his  command. 
He  is  vowed  to  the  Titanic ;  his  gold  is 
always  mixed  with  lead,  his  insight  with 
childishness,  his  reason  with  madness.  He 
cannot  be  simple ;  the  only  light  he  has  to 
give  blinds  you  like  tlaaX  of  a  fire.  He 
astonishes  a  reader  and  i»:ovokes  him,  he 
moves  him  and  annoys  him.  There  is 
always  some  falsity  of  note  in  him,  which 
accounts  for  the  malaise  he  so  constantly 
excites  in  me.  The  great  poet  in  him  can- 
not  shake  of  the  charlatan.  A  few  shafts 
of  Voltairean  iroiiy*  would  hav«  shrivelled 
the  inflation  of  his  genius  and  made  it 
stronger  by  makingit  saner.  It  is  a  public 
misfortune  that  the  most  powerful  poet  of 
a  nation  should  n(^  have  better  understood 
his  rdle^  and  that,  unlike  those  Hebrew 
prophets  who  scourged  because  they  loved, 
he  should  devote  himself  proudly  and  sys- 
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tematieallir  to  the  flattery  of  his  conntry- 
men.  France  is  ^e  world ;  Paris  is  France ; 
Hugo  is  Pajris ;  pec^les,  bow  down  I 

2d  May  1877.— -Which  nation  is  best 
worth  belonging  to  ?  There  is  not  one  in 
which  the  good  is  not  counterbalanced  by 
evil.  £ach  is  a  caricature  of  man^  a  prod 
that  no  one  among  them  deserves  to  crush 
the  others,  And  Uiat  all  have  something  to 
learn  from  alL  I  am  alternately  sttiick 
with  the  qualities  and  with  the  defects  ci 
^adbi,  which  is  perhaps  lucky  for  a  critic. 
I  am  conscious  of  no  preference  for  the  de- 
fects of  north  or  souths  of  west  or  east; 
and  I  should  find  a  difficulty  in  stating  my 
own  prejdUectiona.  Indeed  I  myself  am 
wholly  indifferent  in  the  matter,  for  to  me 
the  question  is  not  one  of  liking  or  of  blam- 
ing, but  of  understanding.  My  point  of 
view  is  philosophical — that  is  to  say,  im- 
partial and  impersonal.  The  only  type 
which  pleases  me  is  perfection — iffhan,  in 
short,  the  ideal  man.  As  for  the  national 
man,  I  bear  with  and  study  him,  but  I  have 
no  admiration  for  him.  I  can  only  admire 
the  fine  specimens  of  the  race,  the  great 
men,  the  geniuses,  the  lofty  character!^  and 
noble  souls,  and  specimens  of  these  are  to 
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be  found  in  all  the'etbiiograpbical  diTiMona 
The  '  country  df  my  cboiee '  (to  quote  Ma* 
dame  de  Stael)  is  witb  the  ckosen  souIb. 
I  feel  no  greater  inclination  towards  the 
French,  the  Oemians,  the  Swiss,  the  £ng-  ■ 
li&h,  the  Poles,  the  Italians,  than  toifards 
the  Brazilians  or  the  Chinese.  The  illu- 
sions of  patriotism,  of  ChauTinist,  family^ 
<Mr  prof essional  feeling,  do  not  exist  for  me. 
My  tendency,  on  the  contrary,  is  tO"  feel 
with  ii^reased  force  the  lacnnse,  deformi- 
ties, and  imperfections  of  ^e  group  to  which 
I  belong.  My  inclination  is  to  see  things 
^us  they  are,  abstracting  my  own  individu- 
ality, and  suppressing  all  personal  will  and 
desire  ;  so  that  I  feel  antipatby,  not  towards 
this  or  that,  but  towards  error,  preijudice, 
stupidity,  exclusiveneBS,  exaggeration.  I 
lore  only  justice  and  fairness.  Anger  and 
annoyance  are  with  me  merely  superficiid ; 
the  fundamental  tendency  is  towards  im- 
paitiality  and  detachment  Inward  liberty 
and  aspiration  towards  the  true  —  these  are 
what  I  care  for  and  take  pleasure  in. 

4th  June  1877.  — I  have  just  heard  the 
Eomeo  and  Juliet  of  Hector  Beriioz.  The 
work  is  entitled  —  *  Dramatic  symphony 
for  orchestra,  with  choruses.*    The  execu- 
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tioa  was  exlxemely  good.  Tbe  yrotk  is  In^ 
tecesting,  aajreful,  eurioas,  and  auggestive, 
l)ut  it  leaves  one  cold.  —  When  I  come  to 
xeasoii  out; my  impression  I  explain  it  in 
this  way.  To  subordinate  man  to  thingd  -^ 
to  annex  the  h«iman  voice,  as  a  n^re  sup- 
plement, to  the  orchestra — is  false  in  idea. 
To  make  simple  narrative  out  of  dramat^ 
material,  is.  a  derogation,  a  piece  of  levity. 
AiiKom^o  and  Juliet  in  which  ttiere  is  nb 
Komeo  and  no  Juliet  is  an  absurdity.  To 
substitutje  the  inferior,  the  obscune,  the 
vagi^e,^  for  the  higher  and  the  clear,  is  a 
challenge  to  common  sense.  It  is  a  violar 
tion  of  that  natural  hierarchy  of  things 
vrhich  iis  never  violated  with  impunity. 
Th^  mn^ipian  .has  put  together  a  series  of 
symphonic  pictures,  without  any  inner  cott- 
nection,  a  string  of  riddles,  to  which  a  prose 
text  al9ne;Supj>Ues  meaning  and  tinity.  The 
only  intelUgJble  voswe  whidi  is  allowed  to 
afppear  m  t^he  work  is  that  of  Friar  Lan^ 
rence :  his  ^ermon  could  not  be  expressed 
in  ohqrds,  and  is  therefore  plainly  sung. 
Bujt  the  moral  of  a  play  is  not  the  play,  and 
the  play  iteelf  has  been  elbowed, out  by 
recitative. 

The  musician  of  the  present  day,  not 
being  able  to  give  us  what  Is  beautiful. 
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torments  himself  to  give  us  wbat  is  new. 
False  originality,  false  grandeur,  false  gen- 
ius !  This  laboured  art  is  wholly  anti- 
pathetic to  me.  Science  simulating  genius 
is  hut  a  form  of  quackery. 

Berliozias  a  critic  is  cleverness  itself ;  as 
a  musiciMi  he  is  learned,  inyentive,  and  in- 
genious, but  he  is  trying  to  achieve  the 
greater  when  he  cannot  compass  the  lesser. 
Thirty  years  ago,  at  Berlin,  the  same  im- 
pression was  left  upon  me  by  his  Infancy 
€>/  Christ,  which  I  heard  him  conduct  him- 
self. His  art  seenMj  to  me  neither  fruitful 
nor  wholesome ;  there  is  no  true  Bind  solid 
beavUy  in  it. 

I  oi^ght  to  say,  however,  that  t^e  audi- 
enccy  which  was  a  fairly  full  <ine,  seemed 
very  well  satisfied. 

nth  July  187t.  —  Yesterday  I  went 
through  my  La  Fontaine,  and  noticed  the 
omissions  in  him.  He  has  neither  butterfly 
aor  rose.  He  utilises  neither  the  crancj, 
nor  the  quail,  nor  the  dromedary,  nor  the 
lizard.  There  is  not  a  single  echo  of  chiv- 
alry in  him.  For  him,  the  history  of  France 
dates  from  Louis  XIV.  His  geography 
only  ranges,  in  reality,  ov^t  a  few  square 
miles,  and  touches  neither  the  lEhine  nor 
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the  Loire,  neither  the  moimtains  nor  the 
sea.  He  never  invents  his  subjects,  but  in- 
dolJBntly  takes  them  ready-made  from  else- 
where. But  with  all  this  what  an  adorable 
writer,  what  a  painter,  what  an  observer, 
what  a  humorist,  what  a  story-teller  1  I 
am  never  tired  of  reading  him,  though  I 
know  half  his  faldes  by  heart.  In  the 
matter  of  vocabulary,  turns,  tones,  phrases, 
idioms,  his  style  is  perhaps  the  richest  of  • 
the  great  period,  for  it  combines,  in  the 
most  skilful  way,  archaism  and  classic 
fiiiiBh,  the  Gallic  and  the  French,  elements. 
Variety,  satire,  finesse,  feeling,  movement, 
terseness,  suavity,  grace,  gaiety,  at  times 
even  nobleSness,  gmvity,  grandeur^  — every- 
thing,^— is- to  be  found  in  him.  And  then 
the  hapjiiness  of  the  epithets,  the  piquancy 
of  the  saying,  the  felicity  of  his  rapid 
sketches  and  unforeseen  audacities,  and 
the  unforgettable  sharpness  of  i^rase !.  His 
defects  are  eclipsed  by  his  immense  variety 
pf  different  aptitudes. 

One  has  only  to  compare  his  » Woodcutter 
aind  Death  ^  with  that  of  Boileau  in  order 
to  estimate  the  enormous  difference  between 
the-  artist  and  the  critic  who  found  fault 
with  Ws  work.  La  Fontaine  gives  you  a 
picture   of   the  poor  peasant   under   the 
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monarchy  ;  Boileau  shows  you  nothing  but 
a  man  perspiring  under  a  heayy  load.  The 
first  is  a  historical  witness,  Uie  second  a 
mere  academic  rhymer.  From  La  Fontaine 
it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  whole  society 
of  his  epoch,  and  the  old  Champenois  with 
his  beasts  remains  the  only  Homer  France 
has  ever  possessed.  He  has  as  many  por- 
traits of  men  and  women  as  La  Bruy^re, 
and  Moli^re  is  not  more  humorous. 

His  weak  Side  is  his  epicureanism,  with 
its  tinge  of  grossness.  This,  no  doubt,  was 
what  made  Lamartine  dislike  him.  The 
religious  note  is  absent  from  his  lyre ;  there 
is  nothing  in  him  which  shows  any  contact 
with  Christianity,  any  knowledge  of  the 
sublimer  tragedies  of  the  soul.  Kind  nature 
is  his  goddess,  Horace  his  prophet,  and 
Montaigne  his  gospel.  In  othet  words^  his 
horizon  is  that  of  the  Eenaissance.  This 
pagan  island  in  the  full  Catholic  stream  is 
yery  curious;  the  paganism  of  it  ii»  so 
perfectly  sincere  and  naive.  But  indeed, 
Rabelais,  Molidre,  Saint  Evremond,  are 
much  more  pagan  than  •  Voltaire.  It  is 
as  though,  for  the  genuine  Frenchman, 
Christianity  was  a  mere  pose  or  costumes- 
something  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  heart,  with  the  real  man^  or  his  deeper 
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nature.  This  diviei6n  of  things  is  common 
in  Italy  too.  It  is  the  natural  effieet  of 
political  religions :  the  priest  becomes  sepa- 
rated from  the  layman,  the  believer  from 
the  man,  worship  from  sincerity. 

\^h  July  1877.  —  I  have  just  come  across 
a  character  in  a  novel  with  a  passion  for 
synonyms,  and  I  said  to  myself :  Take  care 
—  that  is  your  weakness  too.  In  your 
search  for  close  and  delicate  expression, 
you  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  syno- 
nyms, and  your  pen  works  too  often  in 
series  of  three.  Beware  !  Avoid  manner- 
isms and  tricks ;  they  are  signs  of  weakness. 
Subject  and  occasion  only  must  govern  th6 
use  of  words.  Procedure  by  single  epithet 
gives  strength ;  the  doubling  of  a  word  gives 
clearness,  because  it  supplies  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  series ;  the  trebling  of  it 
gives  completeness  by  suggesting  at  once 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  idea ; 
while  a  quadruple  phrase  may  enrich  by 
force  of  enumeration. 

Indecision  being  my  principal  defect,  I 
am  fond  of  a  plurality  of  phrases  which  are 
but  so  many  successive  approximations  and 
corrections.  I  am  especially  fond  of  them 
in  this  journal,  where  I  write  as  it  comes* 
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In  serious  composition  two  is,  on  the  whoJe, 
my  category.  But  it  would  be  well  to 
practise  oneself  in  the  use  of  the  single 
word  —  of  the  shaft  delivered  promptly  and 
once  for  all.  I  should  have  indeed  to  cure 
myself  of  hesitation  first.  I  see  too  many 
ways  of  saying  things ;  a  more  decided  mind 
hits  on  the  right  way  at  once.  Singleness 
of  phrase  implies  courage,  self-confidence, 
clear-sightedness.  To  attain  it  there  must 
be  no  doubting,  and  I  am  always  doubting. 
And  yet  — 

*  Quiconque  est  loup  agisse  en  leap ; 
G'est  le  plus  certain  de  beaucoup.' 

I  wonder  whether  I  should  gain  anything 
by  the  attempt  to  assume  a  character  which 
is  not  mine.  My  wavering  manner,  bom 
of  doubt  and  scruple,  has  at  least  the  ad- 
vantage of  rendering  all  the  different  shades 
of  my  thought,  and  of  being  sincere.  If 
it  were  to  become  terse,  affirmative,  resolute, 
would  it  not  be  a  mere  imitation  ? 

A  private  journal,  which  is  but  a  vehicle 
for  meditation  and  reverie,  beats  about  the 
bush  as  it  pleases  without  being  bound  to 
make  for  any  definite  end.  Conversation 
with  self  is  a  gradual  process  of  thought- 
clearing.    Hence  all  these  synonyms,  these 
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waverings,  these  repetitions  and  returns 
upon  oneself.  AflSnhation  may  be  brief; 
inquiry  takes  time ;  and  the  line  which 
thought  follows  is  necessarily  an  irregular 
one. 

I  am  conscious  indeed  that  at  bottom 
there  is  but  one  right  expression ;  ^8  but  in 
order  to  find  it  I  wish  to  make  my  choice 
among  all  that  are  like  it ;  and  my  mind 
instinctively  goes  through  a  series  of  verbal 
modulations  in  search  of  that  shade  Which 
may  most  accurately  render  the  idea.  Or 
sometimes  it  is  the  idea  itself  which  has 
to  be  turned  over  and  over,  that  I  may 
know  it  and  apprehend  it  better.  I  think, 
pen  in  hand  ;  it  is  like  the  disentanglement, 
the  Windlng-off  of  a  skefn.  Evidently  the 
corresponding  form  of  style  cannot  have 
the  qualities  which  belong  to  thought  which 
is  already  sure  of  itself,  and  only  seeks  to 
communicate  itself  to  others.  The  function 
of  the  private  journal  is  one  of  observation, 
experiment,  analysis,  contemplation ;  that 
of  the  essay  or  article  is  to  provoke  reflec* 
tion ;  that  of  the  book  is  to  demonstrate. 

21st  July  1877. — A  superb  night, — a 
starry  sky,  —  Jupiter  and  Phoebe  holding 
converse  before  my  windows.    Grandiose 
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effects  of  light  and  shade  over  the  courtr 
yard.,  A  sonata  rose  fropi  the  black  gulf 
of  shadow  like  a  repentant  prayer  wafted 
from  pu?*gat^ry,,  The  picturesque  was  lost 
in  poetry,  and  admiration  in  feeling. 

,  SQtth  July  1877.—  .  ,  .  makes  a  very  true 
remark  about  Renan,  a  propos  of  the  vol- 
ume, ofcZe»,^t;anfi'iZe«.  He  brings  out  the 
contradiction  between  tiie  literary  taste  of 
the  artist,  whicl^  is  delicate,  individual,  and 
true,  and  the  opinions  of  the  critic,  which 
ar^  borrowed,  old-fashioned,  apd  wavering. 
-T.'J'his  hesitancy  of  choice  between  the 
beaiit^ful  and  the  true,  between  poetry  and 
prose,  between  art  and  learning,  is,  in  fact, 
characteristic.  B^an  has  a  keen  love  for 
science,  but  he  has  a  st^iU ,  keener  love  f  oi; 
good  writing,  and,  }t  necessary,  he  will 
sacrifice  the  exact  phrase  to  the  beautiful 
phrase.  Science  is  his  me^tei^ial  rather  than 
his  object ;  his  object  is  style.  A  fine  pas- 
sage is  ten  times  more  precious  in  his  eyes 
than. the. discovery  of  a  fact  or  the  rectifica- 
tion Q|;a  date.  And  on  this  point  I  am 
very  much  with  him,  for  a  beautiful  piece 
of  writing;  is  beautiful  by  virtue  of  a, kind 
of  truth  which  is  truer  than  any  mere 
record  of  authentic  facts.    Kousseau  also 
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thought  the  same.  A  chronicler  may  be 
able  to  correct  Tacitus,  but  Tacitus  surviyes 
all  the  chroniclers.  I  know  well  that  the 
aesthetic  temptation  is  the  French  tempta- 
tion ;  I  have  often  bewailed  it,  and  yet,  if 
I  desired  anything,  it  would  be  to  be  a 
writer,  a  gr^  writer.  To  leave  a  monur 
ment  behind,  aere  pereniUtts^  an  imperish- 
able work  which  might  stir  the  thoughts, 
the  feelings,  the  dreams  of  men,  generation 
after  generation,  —  this  is  tibe  only  glory 
\^uch  I  could  wish  for,  if  I  were  not  weaned 
even  from  this  wish  also.  A  book  would 
be  my  ambitibn,  if  ambition  were,  not  van^ 
ity  and  vanity  of  vanities. 

11th  August  1877. — The  growing  triumph 
of  Darwinism  —  that  is  to  say  of  material-r 
ism,  or  of  force  —  threatens  the  conception 
of  justice.  But  justice  will  have  its  turn. 
The  higher  human  law  cannot  be  the  off* 
spring  of  animality.  Justice  is  the  right  to 
the  maximum  of  individual  independence 
compatible  with  the  same  liberty  for  others ; 
—  in  other  words,  it  is  respect  for  man,  for 
the  immature,  the  small,  the  feeble ;  it  is 
the  guarantee  of  those  human  collectivities, 
associations,  states,  nationalities  —  those 
voluntary  or  involuntary  unions  —  the  ob- 
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jeet  of  wbich  is  to  iiKirease  the  sum  of  hi^ 
piness,  and  to  satisfy  the  aspiration  of  the 
individual.  That  some  should  make  use  of 
others  for  their  own  purposes  is  an  injury 
to  justice.  The  right  of  the  stronger  is  not 
li  right,  but  a  simple  fact,  which  obtains 
only  so  long  as  there  is  neither  protest  nor 
resistance.  It  is  Uke  cold,  darkness,  weight, 
which  tyrannise  over  man  until  he  has  in- 
rented  artiflcieU  warmth,  artificial  light,  and 
machinery.  Human  industry  is  throughout 
an  emancipation  from  brute  •  hature^  and 
the  advances'  made  by  justice  are  in  the 
some  way  a  series  of  rebufEs  inflicted  upon 
the  tyranny  of  the  stronger.  As  the  med* 
ical  art  consists  in  the  conquest  of  disease, 
so  goodness  consists*  in  the  oonquest  Of  the 
blind  ferocities  and  untamed  appetites  of 
the  human  atiimal*  I  see  the  same  law 
throughout:  —  increasing  emancipation  of 
the  individual,  a  continuous  ascent  of  being 
towards  life,  happiness,  justice,  and  wisdom. 
Greed  and  gluttony  are  the  starting-point, 
intelligence  and  generosity  the  goal. 

2lgt  Augufft  1877  (^Baths  of  ^in«).  —  In 
the  salon  there  has  been  a  performance  in 
chorus  of  *  Lorelei  ^  and  other  popular  airs. 
What  in  our  country  is  only  done  for  wo» 
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ship  is  done  alsoi  in  Qenmmy  for  poetry, 
and  music.  Voices  bldnd  together;  art 
shares  the  privilege  of  religion.  It  is  n 
trait  which  is  ndther  French  nor  English, 
nor,  I  think,  ItaMan.  The  spirit  of  artistic 
deyotion,  of  impersonal  combination,  of 
common,  harmonious^  disinterested  action,, 
is  specially  German ;  it  makes  a  welcome 
balance  to  certain  clumsy  and  prosaic  ele^ 
ments  in  the  race. 

Later* — Perhaps  the  craving  for  ind^ 
I>endenoe  of  thought  —  the  tendency  to  ge 
back  to  first  principles —  is  really  proper  toi 
the  Gennanic  mind  only.  The  Slavs  anc^ 
the  Latins  are  governed  rather  by  the  coli 
ledtive  wisdom  of  the  community,  by  trar 
dit&on,  usage,  prejudice,  fashion  ;  or,  if  they 
break  through  these,  they  are  like  slaves  in 
revolt,  without  any  real  living  apprehension 
of  the  law  inherent  in  things,  —  the  tru0 
law,  which  is  neither  written,  nor  arbitrary,, 
nor  imposed.  The  German  wishes  to  get; 
at  Nature ;  the  Frenchman,  the  Spaniard^ 
the  Russian,  stop  at  conventions.  The 
root  of  the  problem  is  in.  the  question  of 
the  relations  between  God  and  the  world* 
Immanence  or  transcendence,  —  that,  step 
by  step,  decides  the  meaning  of  everything 
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else.  If  the  mind  is  radically  external  to 
lyings,  it  is  not  called  upon  to  conform  to 
tfaem.  If  the  mind  is  destitnte  of  native 
truth,  it  must  get  its  truth  from  outside,  by 
revelations.  And  so  you  get  thought  de^i»- 
ing  Nature,  and  in  bondage  to  the  Church 
—  so  you  have  the  Latin  world  I 

Qth  November  1877  (Geneva).  — We  talk 
of  love  many  years  before  we  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  we  think  we  know  it 
because  we  talk  of  it,  or  because  we  repeat 
i^at  other  people  say  of  it,  or  what  books 
tell  us  about  it.  So  that  there  are  igno- 
rances of  different  degrees,  and  degrees  of 
knowledge  which  are  quite  deceptive.  One 
of  the  worst  plagues  of  society  is  this 
tiioughtless  inexhaustible  verbosity,  this 
careless  use  of  words,  this  pretence  of  know- 
ing a  thing  because  we  talk  about  it,  — fhese 
counterfeits  of-  belief,  thou^t,  love,  or 
earnestness,  which  ail  the  while  are  mere 
babble.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  as  self-love 
is  behind  the  babble,  these  ignorance^  of 
society  are  in  general  ferociously  affirma- 
tive ;  chatter  mistakes  itself  for  opinion, 
prejudice  poses  as  principle.  Parrots  be- 
have  as  though  they  were  thinking  beings ; 
imitations  give  themselves  out  as  originals ; 
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and  politeness  demands  the  acceptance  of 
the  convention.     It  is  very  wearisome. 

Language  is  the  vehicle  of  this  confusion, 
the  instrument  of  this  unconscious  fraud, 
and  all  evils  of  the  kind  are  enormously 
increased  by  universaleducatioh,  by  the 
peiriodical  press,  and  by  all  the  other  proc- 
esses of  vulgarisation  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  Every  one  deals  in  paper  money;  few 
have  ever  handled  gold.  We  live  on  sym- 
bols, and  even  on  the  symbols  of  symbols; 
we  have  never  grasped  or  verified  things 
for  ourselves ;  we  judge  ever3rthing,  and  we 
know  nothing.  ' 

Ho^  seldom  we  meet  with  originality, 
individuality,  sincerity,  nowadays  I— with 
men  who  are  worth  the  trouble  of  listening 
to !  The  true  self  in  the  majority  is  lost  in 
the  borrowed  self.  How  few  are  anything 
else  than  a  bundle  of  inclinations — any- 
thing more  than  animals  —  whose  language 
and  whose  gait  alone  recall  to  us  the  high^ 
est  rank  in  nature  I 

The  immense  majority  of  our  species  are 
candidates  for  hmnanity;and  nothing  more. 
Virtually  we  are  men ;  we  might  be,  we 
ought  to  be,  men ;  but  practically  We  do 
not  succeed  in  realising  the  type  of  our 
race.    Semblances  and  countferfeits  of  men 
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fill  up  the  habitable  earth,  people  the 
islands  and  the  continents,  the  country 
and  the  town.  If  we  wish  to  respect  men 
we  must  forget  what  they  are,  and  think  of 
the  ideal  which  they  carry  hidden  withui 
them,  of  the  juat  man  and  the  noble,  tbe 
man  of  intelligence  and  goodness,  inapi« 
ration  and  creative  force,  who  is  loyal 
and  true,  faithful  and  trustworthy,  of  the 
higher  man,  in  short,  and  that  divine  thing 
we  call  a  soul.  The  only  men  who  deserve 
the  name  are  the  heroes,  the  geniuses,  the 
saints,  the  harmonious,  puissant,  and  per* 
feet  samples  of  the  race. 

Very  few  individuals  deserve  to  be  lis- 
tened to,  but  all  deserve  that  our  curiosity 
with  regard  to  them  should  be  a  pitiful 
curiosity — that  the  insight  we  bring  to 
bear  on  them  should  be  changed  with 
humility.  Are  we  not  all  shipwrecked, 
diseased,  condemned  to  death?,  Let  each 
work  oat  his  own  salvation,  and  blame  no 
one  but  himself ;  so  the  lot  of  all  will  be 
bettered.  Whatever  impatience  we  may 
feel  towards  our  neighbour,  and  whatever 
indignation  our  race  may  rouse  in  us,  we 
are  chained  o&e  to  another,  and,  compan- 
ions in  labour  and  misfortune,  have  every- 
thing to  lose  by  mutual  recrimination  and 
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reproach.  Let  us  be  silent  as  to  eaeh 
other^s  weakness,  helpful,  tolerant,  nay, 
tender  towards  each  other  I  Or,  if  we 
cannot  feel  tenderness,  may  we  at  least 
feel  pity  1  May  we  put  away  from  us  the 
satire  which  scourges  and  the  anger  which 
brands :  the  oil  and  wine  of  the  good 
Samaritan  are  of  more  avail.  We  may 
make  the  ideal  a  reason  for  contempt ;  but 
it  is  more  beautiful  to  make  it  a  reason  for 
tenderness. 

9th  December  1877.  — -The  modem  haunt- 
ers of  Parnassus  ^^  carve  urns  of  agate  and 
of  onyx,  but  inside  the  urns  what  is  there  ? 
—  ashes.  Their  work  lacks  feeling,  serious- 
ness, sincerity,  and  pathos — in  a  word, 
soul  and  moral  life.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  sympathise  with  such  a  way  of  under^ 
standing  poetry.  The  talent  shown  is  as- 
tonishing, but  stuff  and  matter  are  wanting. 
It  is  an  effort  of  the  imagination  to  stand 
alone  —  a  substitute  for  everything  else. 
We  find  metai^ors,  rhymes,  music,  colour, 
but  not  man,  not  humanity.  Poetry  of  this 
factitious  kind  may  beguile  one  at  twenty, 
but  what  can  one  make  of  it  at  fifty  ?  It 
reminds  me  of  Pergamos,  of  Alexandria,  of 
all  the  epochs  of  decadence  when  beauty 
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of  form  hid  poverty  of  thought  and  exhaiis^ 
tion  of  feeling.  I  strongly  share  the  repug- 
nance which  this  poetical  school  arouses  in 
simple  people.  It  is  as  though  it  only  cared 
to  please  the  world-worn,  the  over-dubtle, 
the  corrupted,  while  it  ignores  all  normal 
healthy  life,  virtuous  habits,  pure  affections, 
steady  labour,  honesty,  and  duty.  It  is  an 
affectation,  and  because  it  is  an  affectation 
the  school  is  struck  with  sterility.  The 
reader  desires  in  the  poet  something  better 
than  a  juggler  in  rhyme,  or  a  conjuror  in 
verse  ;  he  looks  to-  find  in  him  a  painter  ot 
life,  a  being  who  thinks,  loves,  and  has  a 
conscience,  who  feels  paswon  and  repent- 
ance. 

Composition  is  a  process  of  combination, 
in  which  thought  puts  together  complement- 
ary truths,  and  talent  fuses  into  harmony 
the  most  contraty  qualities  of  style.  So 
that  there  is  no  composition  without  effort, 
without  x)ain  even,  as  in  all  bringing  forth. 
The  reward  is  the  giving  biith  to  something 
livrog — something,  that  is  to  say,  which, 
by  a  kind  of  magic»  makes  a  living  unity 
out  of  such  opposed  attributes  as  ordefli- 
ness  and  spontaneity,  thought  and  imagina- 
tion, solidity  and  chann. 
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The  true  critic  strives  for  a  clear  visioii 
of  things  as  they  are — for  justice  and  fair- 
ness ;  his  effort  is  to  ^t  free  from  himself, 
so  that  he  may  in  no  way  disfigure  that 
which  he  wishes  to  understand  or  repro- 
duce. His  superiority  to  the  common  herd 
lies  in  this  effort,  even  when  its  success  is 
only  partial.  He  distrusts  his  own  senses, 
he  sifts  his  own  impressions,  by  returning 
upon  them  from  different  sides  and  at  di^ 
ferent  times,  by  comparing,  moderating, 
shading,  distinguishing,  and  so  endeavour- 
ing to  approach  more  and  mor^  nearly  to 
the  formula  which  k'epres^nts  the  maximum 
of  truth. 

Is  it  not  the  sad  natures  who  are  most 
tolerant  of  gaiety  ?  They  know  that  gaiety 
means  impulse  and  vigour,  that  generally 
speaking  it  is  disguised  kindliness,  and  that 
if  it  were  a  mere  affair  of  temperament  and 
mood,  still  it  is  a  blessing. 

The  art  which  is  grand  and  yet  simple  is 
that  which  presupposes  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion both  in  artist  and  in  pubhc. 

How  much  folly  is  compatible  with  ulU* 
mate  wisdom  and  prudence  ?    It  is  difficult 
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to  say.  The  cleverest  folk  axe  those  who 
discover  soonest  how  to  utilise  their  neigh- 
bour's experience,  and^Bo  get  rid  in  good 
time  of  their  natural  presumption. 

We  must  try  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  things, 
to  see  eorreotly,  to  speak  to  the  point,  to 
give  practicable  advice,  to  act  on  the  spot, 
to  arrive  at  the  proper  moment,  to  stop  in 
time.  Tact,  measure,  occasion — all  these 
deserve  ouv  cultivation  and  respect. 

22d  April  1878. -r- Letter  from  my  cousin 
Julia.  These  kind  old  rations  find  it 
very  difficult  to  understand  a  man's  life, 
especially  a  student's  life.  The  hermits  of 
reverie  are  scared  by  the  buiSy  world,  and 
feel  themselves  out  of  place  in  action.  But 
after  all,  we  do  not  change  at  seventy,  and 
a  good,  pious  old  lady,  half-blind  and  living 
in  a  village,  can  no  longer  extend  her  point 
of  view,  nor  form  any  idea  of  existences 
which  have  no  relation  with  her  own. 

What  is  the  link  by  which  these  souls, 
shut  in  and  encompassed  as  they  are  by  the 
details  of  daily  life,  lay  hold  on  the  ideal  ? 
The  link  of  religious  aspiration.  Faith  is 
the  plank  which  saves  them.  They  know 
the  meaning  of  the  higher  life ;  their  soul 
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Is  athirst  for  Heaven.  Their  opinions  are 
defective,  but  their  moral  experience  is 
great;  their  intellect  is  full  of  darkness, 
but  their  soul  is  full  of  light.  We  scarcely 
know  how  to  talk  to  them  about  the  things 
of  earth,  but  they  are  ripe  and  mature  in 
the  things  of  the  heart.  If  they  cannot 
understand  us,  it  is  for  us  to  make  advances 
to  them,  to  speak  their  language,  to  enter 
into  their  range  of  ideas,  their  modes  of 
feeling.  We  must  approach  them  on  their 
noble  side,  and,  that  we  may  show  them 
the  more  respect,  induce  them  to  open  to  us 
the  casket  of  their  most  treasured  thoughts. 
There  is  always  some  grain  of  gold  at  the 
bottom  of  every  honourable  old  age.  Let 
it  be  our  business  to  give  it  an  opportunity 
of  showing  itself  to  affectionate  eyes. 

10th  May  1878.  —  I  have  jiist  come  back 
from  a  solitary  walk.  I  heard  nightingales, 
saw  white  lilac  and  orchard  trees  in  bloom. 
My  heart  is  full  of  impressions  showered 
upon  it  by  the  chaffinches,  the  golden 
orioles,  the  grasshoppers,  the  hawthorns, 
and  the  primroses.  A  dull,  gray,  fleecy 
sky  brooded  with  a  certain  melancholy 
over  the  nuptial  splendours  of  vegetation. 
Many  painful  memories  stirred  afresh  in 
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me;  at  Pre  PEvfeque,  at  Jargonnant,  at 
Villereuse,  a  score  of  phantoms — phantoms 
of  youth — rose  with  sad  eyes  to  greet  me. 
The  walls  had  changed,  and  roads  which 
were  once  shady  and  dreamy  I  found  now 
waste  and  treeless.  But  at  the  first  trill^ 
of  the  nightingale  a  flood  of  tender  feeling 
filled  my  heart.  I  felt  myself  soothed, 
grateful,  melted;  a  mood  of  serenity  and 
contemplation  took  possession  of  me.  A 
certain  little  path,  a  very  kingdom  of  green, 
with  fountain,  thickets,  gentle  ups  and 
downs,  and  an  abundance  of  singing-birds, 
delighted  me,  and  did  me  inexpressible 
good.  Its  peaceful  remoteness  brought  back 
the  bloom  of  feeling.     I  had  need  of  it. 

19th  May  1878.  —  Criticism  is  above  all 
a  gift,  an  intuition,  a  matter  of  tact  and 
flair ;  it  cannot  be  taught  or  demonstrated, 
—  it  is  an  art  Critical  genius  means  an 
aptitude  for  discerning  truth  under  appear- 
ances or  in  disguises  which  conceal  it;  for 
discovering  it  in  spite  of  the  errors  of  testi- 
mony, the  frauds  of  tradition,  the  dust  of 
time,  the  loss  or  alteration  of  texts.  It  is 
the  sagacity  of  the  hunter  whom  nothing 
deceives  for  long,  and  whom  no  ruse  can 
throw  off  the  trail.    It  is  the  talent  of  the 
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t/M^e  cT  fuBtrucHofiy  who  knows  how  to  in- 
terrogate circumstances,  and  to  extract  an 
unknown,  secret  from  a  thousand  false- 
hood^.  The  true  critic  can  understand 
everything,  but  he  will  he  the  dupe  of 
nothing,  and  to  no  convention  will  he  sacri- 
fice his  duty,  which  is  to  find  out  and  pro- 
claim truth.  Competent  learning,  genera^ 
cultivation,  absolute  probity,  accuracy  of 
general  view,  human  sympathy  and  techni- 
cal capacity, : — how  many  things  are  neces- 
sary to  the  critic,  without  reckoning,  grace, 
delicacy,  savoir  vivre^  and  the  gift  of  happy 
phrase-making  I 

26th  July  1878.  — Every  morniug  I  wake 
up  with  the  same  sense, of  vain  struggle 
ag^st  a  mountain  tide  which  is  about  to 
overwhelm  me.  I  shall  die  by  suffocation, 
and  the  suffocation  has  begun ;  the  progress 
it  has  .already  made  stimulates  it  to  go  on. 

Ho^  can  one  make  any  plans  when  every 
day  brings  with  it  some  fresh  misery?  I 
cannot  even  decide  on  a  line  of  action  ip  a 
situatjion  so  full  of  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty, in  which  I  look  forward  to  the 
worst,  while  yet  all  is  doubtful.  Have  I 
still  a  few  years,  befp^'e  me  or  only  a  few 
months  ?    Wil},  de&t^  pe  slow  or  will  it 
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come  upon  me  as  a  sudden  catastrophe? 
How  am  I  to  bear  the  days  as  they  come  ? 
how  am  I  to  fill  them  ?  How  am  I  to  die 
with  calmness  and  dignity  ?  I  know  not. 
Everything  I  do  for  the  first  time  I  do 
badly  ;  but  here  everything  is  new ;  there 
can  be  no  help  from  experience ;  the  end 
must  be  a  chance  !  How  mortifying  for  one 
who  has  set  so  great  a  price  upon  indepen- 
dence —  to  depend  upon  a  thousand  unfore- 
seen contingencies  !  He  knows  not  how  he 
Will  act  or  what  he  will  become ;  he  would 
fain  speak  of  these  things  with  a  friend  of 
good  sense  and  good  counsel — but  who? 
He  dares  not  alarm  the  affections  which  are 
most  his  own,  and  he  Is  almost  sure  that 
any  others  would  try  to  distract  his  atten- 
tion, and  would  refuse  to  see  the  position 
as  it  is. 

And  while  I  wait  (wait  for  what?  — 
health  ?  —  certainty  ?)  the  weeks  flow  by 
like  water,  and  strength  wastes  away  like 
a  smoking  candle.  .  .  . 

Is  one  free  to  let  oneself  drift  into  death 
without  resistance  ?  Is  self-preservation  a 
duty  ?  Do  we  owe  it  to  those  who  love  us 
to  prolong  this  desperate  struggle  to  its 
utmost  limit?  I  think  so,  but  it  is  one 
fetter  the  more.    For  we  must  then  feign 
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a  bope  wMeh  we  do  not  feel,  imd  bide  the 
absolute  discouragement  of  which  the  heart 
is  really  full.  Well,  why  not  ?  Those  who 
succumb  are  bound  in  generosity  not  to 
cool  the  ardour  of  those  who  are  still  bat- 
tling, still  enjoying. 

Two  parallel  roads  lead  to  the  same  re- 
sult ;  meditation  paralyses  me,  physiology 
condemns  me.  My  soul  is  dying,  my  body 
is  dying.  In  eyeiy  direction  the  end  is 
closing  upon  me.  My  own  melancholy 
anticipates  and  endorses  the  medioal  judg- 
ment which  says,  *  Your  journey  is  done,' 
The  two  vardicts  point  to  the  same  result 
—  that  I  have  no  longer  a  future.  And  yet 
there  is  a  side  of  me  which  says,  ^  Absurd  ! ' 
which  is  incredulous,  and  inclmed  to  regard 
it  all  as  a  bad  dream.  In  vaiti  the  reason 
asserts  it ;  the  mind's  inward  assent  is  still 
refused.    Another  contradiction  1 

I  have  not  the  strength  to  hope,  and  I 
have  not  the  strength  to  submit.  J  believe 
no  longer,  and  I  believe  still.  I  feel  that  I 
am  dying,  and  yet  I  cannot  realise  that  I 
am  dying.  Is  it  madness  alrea^  ?  No,  it 
is  human  nature  taken  in  the  act ;  it  is  li£e 
itself  which  is  a  contradiction,  for  life  means 
an  incessant  death  and  a  daily  resurrection  ; 
it  affirms  and  it  denies,  it  destroys  and  re- 
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constructs,  it  gaCthdrs  and  scatters^  it  hum- 
bles  and  exalts  at  the  same  time.  To  live 
is  to  die  partially  —  to  feel  oneself  in  the 
heart  of  a  whirlwind  of  opposing  forces — 
to  be  an  enigma. 

If  the  invisible  type  moulded  by  these 
two  contradictory  currents  — if  this  form 
which  presides  over  all  my  changes  of  be- 
ing—  has  itself  general  and  original  value, 
what  does  it  matter  whether  It  carries  on 
the  game  a  few  months  or  years  longer,  or 
not  ?  It  has  done  what  it  had  to  do,  it  has 
represented  a  certain  unique  combination, 
one  particular  expression  of  the  race. 
These  types  are  shadows  —  manes.  Cen- 
tury after  century  employs  itself  in  fashion- 
ing them.  Glory — fame  -^  is  the  proof  that 
one  type  has  seemed  to  the  other  types 
newer,  rarer,  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
rest.  The  common  types  are  souls  too, 
only  they  have  no  interest  except  for  the 
Creatoi^,  and  for  a  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals. 

To  feel  one's  own  fragility  is  well,  but  to 
be  indifferent  to  it  is  better.  To  take  the 
measure  of  one's  own  misery  is  profitable, 
but  to  understand  its  raison  d^^tre  is  still 
more  profitable.  To  mourn  for  oneself  is  a 
last  sign  of  vanity ;  we  ought  only  to  regret 
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tliat  which  has  real  value,  and  to  regret 
oneself,  is  to  furnish  involuntary  evidence 
that  one  had  attached  importance  to  one- 
self. At  the  same  time  it  is  a  proof  of 
ignorance  of  our  true  worth  and  function. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  live,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  one's  type  unharmed,  to 
remain  faithful  to  one's  idea,  to  protect 
one's  monad  against  alteration  and  degra- 
dation. 

7tk  November  1878. — To-day  we  have 
heen  talking  of  realism  in  painting,  and,  in 
connection  with  it,  of  that  poetical  and 
artistic  illusion  which  does  not  aim  at 
being  confounded  with  reality  itself.  Real- 
ism wishes  to  entrap  sensation ;  the  object 
of  true  art  is  only  to  charm  the  imagina- 
tion, not  to  deceive  the  eye.  When  we  see 
a  good  portrait  we  say,  *  It  is  alive  1 '  —  in 
other  words,  our  imagination  lends  it  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  wax  figure  produces  a 
sort  of  terror  in  us  ;  its  frozen  lif elikeness 
makes  a  deathlike  impression  on  us,  and 
we  say,  ^  It  is  a  ghost ! '  In  the  one  case 
we  see  what  is  lacking,  and  demand  it ;  in 
the  other  we  see  what  is  given  us,  and 
we  give  on  our  side.  Art,  then,  addresses 
itself  to  the  imagination;  everything  that 
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appeals  to  senftEUdon  only  is  below  aart, 
almost  outside  art.  A  work  of  art  ought 
to  set  the  poetical  faculty  in  us  to  work,  it 
ought  to  stir  us  to  imagine,  to  complete  our 
perception  of  a  thing.  And  we  can  only 
do  this  when  the  artist  leads  the  way 
Mere  copyist's  painting,  realistic  reproduc- 
tion, pure  imitation,  leave  u<i  cold  because 
their  author  is  a  machine,  a  mirror,  an 
iodised  plate,  and  not  a  soul. 

Art  lives  by  appearances,  but  these  ap- 
peak-aneesare  spiritual  visions,  fixed  dreams. 
Poetry  represents  to  us  nature  become  cwi- 
substantial  wiith  the  soul,  because  in  it 
nature  is  only  a  reminiscence  touched  with 
emotion,  an  image  vibrating  wltli  our  own 
life,  a  form  without  weight,  —  in  shorty  a 
mode  of  the  soul.  The  poetry  which  is 
most  real  and  objective  is  the  expression  of 
a  soul  which  throws  Itself  into  things,  and 
forgets  itself  in  their  presence  more  readily 
than  others ;  but  still,  it  is  the  expression 
of  a  soul,  and  hence  what  we  call  style. 
Style  may  be  only  collective,  hieratic,  na- 
tional, so  long  as  the  artist  is  still  the 
interpreter  of  the  community ;  it  tends  to 
become  personal  in  proportion  as  society 
makes  room  for  individuality  and  favours 
its  expansion* 
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There  is  a  way  of  Mling  truth  by  truths. 
Under  the  pretence  that  W6  Want  to  study 
it  more  in  detail  we  pulverise  the  statue  -*- 
it  is  an  absurdity  of  Whifeh  Our  pedantry  is 
constantly 'guilty.  Those  who  can  only  see 
the  fragments  of  a  thing  are  to  me  esprits 
faux^  just  as  much  as  those  who  disfigure 
the  fragments.  The  good  critic  ought  to 
be  master  of  the  three  capacities,  the  three 
modes  of  seeing  mien  and  things  —  he  should 
be  able  simultaneotsly  to  see  them  as  they 
are,  as  they  mi^t  be,  and  as  they  ought 
to  be.  ' 

Modem  culture  is  a  delicate  electuary 
made  up  of  varied  savours  and  subtle  col- 
ours, which  can  be  more  easily  felt  ttran 
measured  or  defined.  Its  very  superiority 
consists  in  the  complexity,  the  association 
of  contraries,  the  skilful  combination  it 
implies.  The  man  of  to-day,  fashioned  by 
the  historical  and  geographical  influences  of 
twenty  countries  and  of  thirty  centuries, 
trained  and  modified  by  all  the  Sciences  and 
all  the  arts,  the  supple  recipient  of  all  lit- 
eratures, is  an  entirely  new  product.  He 
finds  affinities,  relationships,  analogies  every- 
'  where,  but  at  the  same  time  he  condenses 
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and  sums  up  what  is  elsewhere  scattered. 
He  is  like  the  smile  of  Ia  Gioconda,  which 
seems  to  reveal  a  soul  ^  the  spectator  only 
to  leave  him  the  more  certainly  under  a 
final  impression  of  mystery,  so  many  dif- 
ferent things  are  expressed  in  it  at  once. 

To  understand  things  we  must  have  been 
once  in  them  and  then  have  come  out  of 
them ;  so  that  first  there  must  be  captivity 
and  then  deliveranci?,  illusion  followed  by 
disillusion,  enthusiasm  by  disappointment. 
He  who  is  still  under  the  spell,  and  he  who 
has  never  felt  the  spell,  are  equally  incom- 
petent. We  only  know  well  what  we  have 
first  believed,  then  judged.  To  understand 
we  must  be  free,  yet  not  have  been  always 
free.  The  same  truth  holds,  whether  It  is 
a  question  of  love,  of  art,  of  religion,  or  ot 
patriotism.  Sympathy  is  a  first  condhion 
of  criticism ;  reason  and  justice  pz^^sappose, 
at  their  origin,  emotion. 


What  is  an  intelligent  man  ?  A  man 
who  enters  with  ease  and  completeness  into 
the  spirit  of  things  and  the  intention  of 
persons,  and  who  arrives  at  an  end  by  the 
shortest  route.  Lucidity  and  suppleness  of 
thought,  critical  delicacy  and  inventive  re- 
source, these  are  his  attributes. 
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Analysis  kills  spontaneity.  The  grain 
once  ground  into  flour  springs  and  germi< 
nates  no  more. 

Sd  January  1879.  —  Letter  from  — — . 
Thfer  kind  friend  of  mine  has  no -pity.  .  .  . 
I  haye  been  trying  to  quiet  his  ov^-d^licate 
susceptibilities.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  T^rite 
perfect^  easy  letters  when  one  finds  them 
studied  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  treated 
Hke  monumental  inscriptions,  in  which  each 
diaracter  has  been  deliberately  engraved 
tdth  a  view. to  an  eternity  of  life.  Such 
disproportion'  between  the  word  and  its 
eommetitary,  between  the  playfulness  of  the 
wviter  and  the  analytical  temper  of  the 
reader,  is  not  favourable  to  ease  of  style.* 
One  dares  not  be  one^s  natural  self  with 
these  serious  folk  who  attach  importance  to 
everything;  it  is  diflBoult  to  write  open- 
heartedly  if  one  must  weigh  every  j^irase 
and  every  word.  ' 

Esprit  means  taking  things  in  the  sense 
which  they  are  meant  to  have,  entering  into 
the  tone  of  other  people,  being  able  to  place 
oneself  on  the  required  level ;  esprit  is  that 
just  and  accurate  sense  which  divines,  ap- 
preciates, and  weighs  quickly,  lightly,  and 
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well.  The  mind  must  have  its  play,  the 
Muse  is  winged — the  Gce^CB  knew  it,  and 
Socrate^^ 

ISth  January  1879.  — It  is  Impossible  for 
me  to  remember  what,  letters  I  wrote  yes- 
terday.^ A  single  night  digs  a  golf  between 
the  self  of  yesterday  and  the  self  of  to^lay. 
My  life  is  without  unity  of  aetion^  because 
my  actioois  themselves  are  escaping  ttom. 
the  control  of  memory.  My  mental  power, 
occupied  in  gaining  <  i>ossesBion  of  ,  itsell 
imder  Uie  form  of  consciousness,  seems  to 
be  letting  go  its  hold  on  all  that  generally 
peoples  the  understanding,  as  the  glacier 
throws  off  the  stones  and  fragments  fallen 
into  its  crevasses,  that  it  may  remain  pure 
crystal.  The  philosophic  mind  is  loth  to 
overweight  itself  with  too  many  material 
facts  or  trivial  memories.  Thought  clings 
only  to  thought,  —  that  is  to  say,  to  itself, 
to  the  psychological  process.  The  mind's 
only  ambition  is  for  an  enriched  experience. 
It  finds  its  pleasure  in  studying  the  play 
of  its  own  faculties,  and  the  study  passes 
easily  into  an  aptitude  and  habit.  Befiec- 
tion  biecomes  nothing  more  than  an  appara- 
tus for  the  registration  of  the  impressions, 
emotions,  and  ideas  which  pass  across  the 
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mind.  The  whole  moulting  process  is  caiu 
ried  on  so  energetically  that  the  mind  is  not 
only  imclothed,  but  stripped  of  itself,  and, 
so  to  speak,  de-substantiated.  The  wheel 
tarns  so  quickly  that  it  melts  aroimd  the 
mathematical  axis,  which  alone  remains 
cold  because  it  is  impalpable,  and  has  no 
thickness;  —  All  this  is  natural  enough,  but 
very  dangerous. 

So  long  as  one  is  numbered  among  the 
living,  —  so  long,  that  is  to  say,  as  one  is 
still  plunged  in  the  world  of  men,  a  sharer 
of  their  interests,  conflicts,  vanities,  pas- 
sions, and  duties,  one  is  bound  to  deny 
oneself  this  subtle  state  of  consciousness ;  , 
one  must  consent  to  be  a  separate  individ- 
ual, having  pne^s  special  name,  position, 
age,  and  sphere  of  activity.  In  spite  of  all 
the  temptations  of  impersonality,  one  must 
resume  the  position  of  a  being  imprisoned 
within  certain  limits  of  time  and  space, 
an  individual  with  special  surroundings, 
friends,  enemies,  profession,  country,  bound 
to  house  and  feed  himself,  to  make  up  bis 
accounts  and  look  after  his  affairs;  in 
short,  one  must  behave  like  all  the  world. 
There  are  days  when  all  these  details  seem 
to  me  a  dream,  —  when  I  wonder  at  the 
desk  under  my  hand,  at  my  body  itself,  — 
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vihien  I  ask  mysplf  if  there  ia  a  street  before 
my  house,  and  if  all  this  geographical  and 
topographical  phantasmagoria  is  indeed  reaJL 
Timie  and  Space  become  then  mere  specks ; 
I  become  a  i^arer  in  a  purely  spiritual 
existenoe ;  I  see  myself  »ub  specie  osbemUa- 
tis. 

Is  not  mind  simply  that  which  enables 
us  to  merge  finite  reality  in  the  infinite 
possibility  around  it  ?  Or,  to  put  it  differ- 
ently, is  not  mind  the  universal  virtuality, 
the  universe  latent  ?  If  so,  its  zero  v^ouid 
be  the  germ  of  the  infinite,  which  is  ex- 
pressed mathematically  by  the  double  zero 
.(00). 

Deduction :  —  that  the  mind  may  experi- 
ence the  .  infinite  in  itself ;  that  in  the 
human  individual  there  arises  sometimes 
the  divine  spark  which  reveals  to  him  the 
existence  of  the  original,  fundamental^ 
principal  Being,  vnthin  which  all  is  con- 
tained like  a  series  within  its  generating 
formula.  The  universe  is  but  a  radiation 
of  mind ;  and  the  radiations  of  the  Divine 
mind  are  for  us  more  than  appearances ; 
they  have  a  reality  parallel  to  our  own. 
The  radiations  of  our  mind  are  imperfect 
reflections  from  the  great  show  of  fireworks 
set  in  motion  by  Brahma,  and  grea*;,  ari' 
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ia  gieat  only  because  of  ita  confoTmitie& 
with  the  Divine  oirder — with  that  which 
is. 

Ideal  conceptions  are  the  mind^s  antici* 
pation  of  auch  an  order.  The  mind  is 
capable  of  them  because  it  is  mind,  and,  as 
such,  perceives  the  Eternal.  The  real,  on 
the  contrary,  is  fragmentary  and  passing. 
Law  alone  is  eternal.  The  ideal  is  then  the 
imperishable  hope  of  something  better,  the 
mind^s  involuntary  protest  against  the  pres- 
ent, the  leaven  of  the  future  working  in  it. 
It  is  the  supernatural  in  us,  or  rather  the 
super-animal,  and  the  ground  of  human 
progress.  He  who  has  no  ideal  contents 
himself  with  what  is ;  he  has  no  quarrel 
with  facts,  which  for  him  are  identical 
with  the  just,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful. 

But  why  is  the  Divine  radiation  imper- 
fect? Because  it  is  still  going  on.  Our 
planet,  for  example,  m  in  the  midcourse  of 
Its  experience.  Its  flora  and  fauna  are 
still  changing.  The  evolution  of  humanity 
is  nearer  its  origin  than  its  close.  The 
complete  spiritualisation  of  the  animal  ele^ 
ment  in  nature  seems  to  be  singularly 
difficult,  and  it  is  the  task  of  our  species, 
^ts  performance  is  hindered  by  error,  evil, 
selfishness,  and  death,  without   counting 
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telluric  catastrophes.  The  edifice  df  a 
common  happiness,  a*  common  soieklce  of 
morality  and  justice,  is  sketched,  hut  only 
sketched.  A 'thousand  retlBtwJing' and  per- 
turbing causes  hinder  this  giant's  task,  in 
which  nations,  ra»ces,  and  continents  teike 
part.  At  the  present  moment  humanity  is 
not  yet  constituted  as  a  physical  unity,  and 
its  general  education  is  not  yet  begun. 
All  our  attempts  at  order  as  yet  have  been 
h)cal  crystallisations.  Now,  indeed,  the 
different  possibilities  are  beginning  to  coin- 
bine  (union  of  posts  ahd  telegraphs,  univer- 
sal exhibitions^  voyages  round  t^  globes, 
international  congresses,  etc.).  Science 
and  common  interest  are  bindihg  together 
the  great  fractions  of  humanity,  which 
religion  and  language  have  kept  apart.  A 
year  in  which  there  has  been  talk  of  a  net- 
work of  African  railways,  running  from  the 
coast  to  the  centre  and  bringing  the  At- 
lantic, the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  into  communication  with  each  other 
— such  a  year  is  enough  to  mark  a  new 
epoch.  The  fantastic  has  become  the  con- 
ceivable, the  possible  tends  to  become  the 
real ;  the  earth  bec^)mes  the  garden  of  man. 
Man's  chief  problem  is  how  to  make  the 
cohabitation  of  t^e  individuals  of  his  spe- 
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cies  possible  ;  how,  that  is  to  say,  to  siocuiie 
for  each  successive  epoch  the  law,  the  order, 
the  equilibrium  which  befits  it.  Division 
of  labour  allows  him  to  explore  in  every 
direction  at  once;  industry,  science,  art, 
law,  education,  morals,  religion,  politics, 
and  economical  relations,  —  all  arfe  in  proc- 
ess of  birth. 

Thus  everything  may  be  brought  back  tb 
zero  by  the  mind,  but  if  is  a  fruitful  zevo  — 
a  zero  which  ■  contains  the  universe  and,  in 
particular,  humanity.  The  mind  iias  no 
more  diflBciilty  In  tracking  the  real  within 
the  innumerable  than  In  apprehending  in- 
finite possibility.  00  may  issue  from  0,  or 
may  return  to  it. 

1^^  January  1879.  —  Charity  —  goodness 
—  places  a  voluntary  curb  on  acuteness  of 
perception  ;  it  screens  and  softens  the  rays 
of  a  too  vivid  insight ;  it  refuses  to  see  too 
clearly  the  ugliness  and  misery  of  the  great 
Intellectual  hospital  around  it.  True  good- 
ness is  loth  to  recognise  any  privilege  in 
itself ;  it  prefers  to  be  humble  and  charitan 
ble ;  it  tries  not  to  see  what  stares  it  in  the 
face,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  imperfections.  In- 
firmities, and  errors  of  humankind ;  its  pity 
puts  on  airs  of  approval  and  encouragement. 
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It  triumphs  over  its.  own  repulsions  that  it 
may  help  and  raise. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Vinet 
praised  weak  things.  If  so,  it  was  not  from 
any  failure  in  his  own  critical  sense ;  it  was 
from  charity.  *  Quench  not  the  smoking 
flax/ — to  which  I  add,  *  Never  give  un- 
necessary pain.'  The  cricket  is  not  the 
nightingale;  why  tell  him  so?  Throw 
yourself  into  the  mind  of  the  cricket — the 
process  is  newer  and  more  ingenious ;  and 
it  is  what  charity  commands. 

Intellect  is  aristocratic,  charity  is  demo- 
cratic. In  a  democracy  the  general  equality 
of  pretensions,  combined  with  the  inequality 
of  merits,  creates  considerable  practical 
diflBculty ;  some  get  out  of  it  by  making 
their  prudence  a  muzzle  on  their  frankness ; 
others,  by  using  kindness  as  a  corrective  of 
perspicacity.  On  the  whole,  kindness  is 
safer  than  reserve ;  it  inflicts  no  wound, 
and  kills  nothing. 

Charity  is  generous ;  it  runs  a  risk  will- 
ingly, and  in  spite  of  a  hundred  succes- 
sive experiences,  it  thinks  no  evil  at  the 
hundred-and-first.  We  cannot  be  at  the 
same  time  kind  and  wary,  nor  can  we 
serve  two  masters, — love  and  selfishness. 
We  must  be  knowingly  rash,  that  we  may 
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abt  be  like  iba  dever  ones  of  the  WOTld, 
who  nerer  foiget  their  own  interests.  We 
must  be  able  to  submit  to  being  deceived ; 
it  is  the  sacrifice  which  interest  and  seU- 
love  owe  to  conscience.  The  claims  of  the 
soul  must  be  satisfied  first  if  we  are  to  be 
the  children  of  God. 

Was  it  not  Bossuet  who  said,  *  It  is  only 
the  great  souls  who  know  all  the  grandeur 
there  is  in  charity '  ? 

2l8t  January  1879.  —  At  first  religion 
holds  the  place  of  science  and  philosophy ; 
afterwards  she  has  to  learn  to  confine  her- 
self to  her  own  domain — which  is  in  the 
inmost  depths  of  conscience,  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  soul,  where  life  communes 
with  the  Divine  will  and  the  universal 
order.  Piety  is  the  daily  renewing  of  the 
ideal,  the  steadying  of  our  inner  being,  agi- 
tated, troubled,  and  embittered  by  the  com- 
mon accidents  of  existence.  Prayer  is  the 
spiritual  balm,  the  precious  cordial  which 
restores  to  us  peace  and  courage.  It  re- 
minds us  of  pardon  and  of  duty.  It  says 
!  to  us,  *  Thou  art  loved  —  love ;  thou  l^ast 
received  —  give;  thou  must  die  —  .la)}pur 
while  thou  canst ;  overcome  anger  by  kind- 
ness ;  overcome  evil  with  good.    ,  What  does 
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the  blindness  of  opinion  matter,  or  mis- 
understanding, or  ingratitude?  Thou  art 
neither  bound  to  follow  the  common  ex- 
ample nor  to  succeed.  Fats  ce  que  dois, 
advienne  que  pourra.  Thou  hast  a  witness 
in  thy  conscience;  and  thy  conscience  is 
Qod  speaking  to  thee  I ' 

d<2  March  1S79. — The  sensible  politician 
is  governed  by  considerations  of  social 
utility,  the  public  good,  the  greatest  attain- 
able good;  the  political  windbag  starts 
from  the  idea  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, —  abstract  rights,  of  which  the  ex- 
tent is  affirmed,  not  demonstrated,  for  the 
political  right  of  the  individual  is  precisely 
what  is  in  question.  The  revolutionary 
school  always  forgets  that  right  apart  from 
duty  is  a  compass  with  one  leg.  The  no- 
tion of  right  inflates  the  individual,  fills 
him  with  thoughts  of  self  and  of  what  others 
owe  him,  while  it  ignores  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  and  extinguishes  his  capacity 
for  devoting  himself  to  a  common  cause. 
The  State  becomes  a  shop  vrith  self-interest 
for  a  principle,  —  or  rather  an  arena,  in 
which  every  combatant  fights  for  his  own 
hand  only.  In  either  case  self  is  the  mo- 
tive power 
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ChiiTch  and  State  ought  to  provide  two 
opposite  careers  for  the  individual ;  in  the 
State  he  should  be  called  on  to  give  proof 
of  merit  —  that  is  to  say,  he  should  earn 
his  rights  by  services  rendered ;  in  the 
Church  his  task  should  be  to  do  good  while 
suppressing  his  own  merits,  by  a  voluntary 
act  of  humility. 

Extreme  individualism  dissipates  the 
moral  substance  of  the  individual.  It  leads 
him  to  subordinate  everything  to  himself, 
and  to  think  the  world,  society,  the  State, 
made  for  him.  I  am  chilled  by  its  lack  of 
gratitude,  of  the  spirit  of  deference,  of  the 
instinct  of  solidarity.  It  is  an  ideal  without 
beauty  and  without  grandeur. 

But,  as  a  consolation,  the  modern  zeal 
for  equality  makes  a  counterpoise  for  Dar- 
winism, just  as  one  wolf  holds  another  wolf 
in  check.  Neither,  indeed,  acknowledges 
the  claim  of  duty.  The  fanatic  for  equality 
affirms  his  right  not  to  be  eaten  by  his 
neighbour;  the  Darwinian  states  the  fact 
that  the  big  devour  the  little,  and  adds  — 
so  much  the  better.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  has  a  word  to  say  of  love,  of 
eternity,  of  kindness,  of  piety,  of  voluntary 
submission,  of  self-surrender. 

All  forces  and  all  principles  are  brought 
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inl^o  action  at  once  in  this  world.  The 
result  is,  on  the  whole,  good.  But  the 
struggle  itself  is  hateful  because  it  dislo- 
cates truth  and  shows  us  nothing  but  error 
pitted  against  error,  party  against  party ; 
that  is  to  say,  mere  halves  and  fragments 
of  being — monsters,  against  monsters.  A 
nature  in  love  with  beauty  cannot  reconcile 
itself  to  the  sight ;  it  longs  for  harmony, 
lor  something  else  than  perpetuiU  disso- 
nance. The  common  condition  of  humah 
society  must  indeed  be  accepted;  tumult, 
hatred,  fraud,  crime,  the  ferocity  of  self- 
interest,  the  tenacity  of  prejudice,  are 
perennial ;  but  the  philoso{^er  sighs  over 
it ;  his  heart  is  not  in  it;  his  ambition  is  to 
see  human  history  from  a  height ;  his  ear 
is  set  to  catch  the  music  of  the  eternal 
spheres* 

15ith  March  1879.  — I  have  been  turning 
over  Lea  histoires  de  mon  Pan*ain  by  Stahl, 
and  a  few  chapters  of  Nos  Pils  et  no8 
Miles  by  Legouv6.  These  writers  press 
wit,  grace,  gaiety,  and  charm  into  the  ser- 
vice of  goodness ;  their  desire  is  to  show 
that  virtue  is  not  so  dull  nor  common  sense 
so  tiresome  as  people  believe.  They  are 
persuasive    moralists,    captivating    story- 
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tellers ;  they  rouse  the  appetite  for  good. 
This  pretty  manner  of  theirs,  however,  has 
its  dangers.  A  moral  wrapped  up  in  sugar 
goes  down  certainly,  but  it  may  be  feared 
that  it  only  goes  down  because  of  its  sugar. 
The  Sybarites  of  to-day  wHl  tolerate  a  ser- 
mon which  is  delicate  enough  to  flatter 
their  literary  sensuality;  but  it  is  their 
taste  which  is  charmed,  not  their  con- 
science which  is  awakened  :  their  principle 
of  conduct  escapes  untouched. 

Amusement,  instruction,  morals,  are  dis- 
tinct genres.  They  may  no  doubt  be  min- 
gled and  combined,  but  if  we  wish  to  obtain 
direct  and  simple  effects,  we  shall  do  best 
to  keep  them  apart.  The  well-disposed 
child,  besides,  does  not  like  mixtures  which 
have  something  of  artifice  and  deception  in 
them.  Duty  claims  obedience ;  study  re- 
quires application  ;  for  amusement,  nothing 
is  wanted  but  good  temi)er.  To  convert 
obedience  and  application  into  means  of 
amusement  is  to  weaken  the  will  and  the 
intelligence.  These  efforts  to  make  virtue 
the  fashion  are  praiseworthy  enough,  but 
if  they  do  honour  to  the  writers,  on  the 
other  hand  they  prove  the  moral  anssmia 
of  society.  When  the  digestion  is  unspoilt, 
so  much  persuading  is  not  necessary  to 
give  it  a  taste  for  bread. 
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22d  May  1879  {Aet^nsion  Day).  —Won- 
derful and  dfelidouB  weather.  Soft,  caress- 
ing sunlight, — the  air  a  limpid  blue, — 
twitterings  of  birds  ;  even  the  distant  voices 
of  the  city  have  something  young  and  spring- 
like in  them.  It  is  indeed  a  new  birth. 
The  ascension  of  the  Saviour  of  men  is 
symbolised  by  this  exjMinsion,  this  heaven- 
ward yearning  of  nature.  ...  I  feel  my- 
self bom  again ;  all  the  windowvs  of  the 
soul  are  clear.  Forms,  lines,  tints,  reflec- 
tions, sounds,  contrasts,  and  harmonies, 
the  general  play  and  interchange  of  thingss 
—  it  is  all  eiichanting  I  The  atmosphere  is 
steeped  in  joy.     May  is  in  full  beauty. 

In  my  courtyard  the  ivy  is  green  again, 
the  chestnut  tree  is  full  of  te^f ,  the  Persian 
lilac  beside  the  little  fountain  is  flushed 
-with  red,  and  just  about  to  flower ;  through 
the  wide  openings  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  old  College  of  Calvin  I  see  the 
Sal^ve  above. the  trees  of  St.  Antoine,  the 
Voirons  above  the  hill  of  Cologny  ;  while 
the  three  flights  of  steps  which,  from  land- 
ing to  landing,  lead  between  two  high  walls 
from  the  Rue,  Verdaine  to  the  terrace  of 
,the  Tranchees,  recall  to  one's  imagination 
some  old  ,cHy  of  the  south,  a  glimpse  of 
Peragia  or  of  Malaga. 
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All  the  bells  are  ringing.  It  is  the  hour 
of  worship.,  A  historical  and  religiouai  ii»- 
pression  mingles  with  the  picturesque,  the 
musical,  the  poetical  impressions  of  the 
soene.  All  the  peoples  of  Christeodorn-^ 
all  the  Churches  scattered  over  the  ^obe  t— 
are  celebrating  at  this  moment  the  glory  of 
the  Crucified. 

And  what  are  those  many  natious  doing 
who  hare  other  prophets,  and.  honour  the 
Divinity  in  other  ways?  — the  Jews,  the 
Mussulmans,  the  Buddhists,  the  Visbnuists, 
the  Guebers  ?  They  have  other  sacred 
days,  other  rites,  other  solemnities,  other 
beliefs.  But  all  have  some  religion,  some 
ideal  end  for  life  —  all  aim  at  raising  man 
above  the  sorrows  and  smallnesse^  of  the 
present,  and  of  the  individual  existence,  . 
All  have  faith  in  something  greater  t^an 
themselves,  all  poray,  all  bow,  all  adpre ; 
all  see  beyond  nature.  Spirit,  and  beyond 
evil.  Good.  All  bear  witness,  to  the  Inyis^ 
ible.  Here  we  have  the  link  which,  binds 
all  peoples  together.  All  men  are  equally 
creatures  of  sorrow  and  desire,  of  hope  and 
fear.  All  long  to  recover  some  lost  har-^ 
monywith  the  great  order  of  things,  and 
to  feel  themselves  approved  and  blessed  by 
the  Author  of  the  universe^      All, know 
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what  suffering  is,  and  yearn  for  happiness. 
All  know  what  sin  is,  and  feel  the  need  of 
pardon. 

Christianity  reduced  to  its  original  sim- 
plicity is  the  reconciliation  of  the  sinner 
with  Grod,  by  means  of  the  certainty  that 
God  loves  in  spite  of  everything,  and  that 
He  chastises  because  He  loves.  Christian- 
ity furnished  a  new  motive  and  a  new 
strength  for  the  achievement  of  moral 
perfection.  It  made  holiness  attractive  by 
giving  to  it  the  air  of  filial  gratitude. 

2Sth  June  1879.  — Last  lecture  of  the 
term  and  of  the  academic  year.  I  finished 
the  exposition  of  modem  philosophy,  and 
wound  up  my  course  with  the  precision  I 
.  wished.  The  circle  has  returned  upon 
itself.  In  order  to  do  this  I  have  divided 
my  hour  into  minutes,  calculated  my  mate- 
rial, and  counted  every  stitch  and  point. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  professorial  science.  It  is  a  more  diflB- 
cult  matter  to  divide  one's  whole  material 
into  a  given  number  of  lectures,  to  deter- 
mine the  right  proportions  of  the  different 
parts,  and  the  normal  speed  of  delivery  to 
be  attained.  The  ordinary  lecturer  may 
achieve  a  series  of  complete  seances^  —  the 
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unity  being  the  sSance.  Bat  a  scientific 
course  ought  to  aim  at  scmiething  more  — 
at  a  general  unity  of  subject  and  of  expo* 
sition. 

Has  this  concise,  i^bstantial,  closely- 
reasoned  kind  of  work  been  useful  to  my 
class?  I  cannot  tell.  Have  my  students 
liked  me  this  year  ?  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
hope  so.  It  seems  to  me  they  have.  Only, 
if  I  have  pleased  them,  it  cannot  have  been 
in  any  case  more  than  a  svcc^s  d^estime  ;  I 
faa;?e  never  aimed  at  any  oratorical  success. 
My  only  object  is  to  light  up  for  them  a 
complicated  and  difficult  subject.  I  respect 
myself  too  much,  and  I  respect  my  class 
too  much,  to  attempt  rhetoric.  My  roU  is 
to  help  them  to  understand.  Scientific  lec- 
turing ought  to  be,  above  all  things,  clear, 
instructive,  well  put  together,  and  convinc- 
ing. A  lecturer  has  nothing  to  do  with 
paying  court  to  the  scholars,  or  with  show- 
ing off  the  master;  his  business  is  one  of 
serious  study  and  impersonal  exposition. 
To  yield  anything  on  this  point  would  seem 
to  me  a  piece  of  mean  utilitarianism.  I 
hate  everything  that  savours  of  cajoling 
and  coaxing.  All  such  ways  are  mere  at- 
tempts to  throw  dust  in  men's  eyes,  mere 
fcirms  of  coquetry  and  stratagem.     A  pro- 
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f essor  is  the  priest  of  his  subject ;  he  should 
do  the  hcmoois  of  it  gravely  and  with 
dignity. 

9^  September  1879. —  *  Non-being  i» 
perfect.  Being,  imperfect : '  this  horriblt 
sophism  becomes  beautiful  only  in  the  Pla* 
tonic  system,  because  there  Non-being  is 
replaced  by  the  Idea,  which  is,  and  which 
is  divine. 

The  ideal,  the  chimerical,  the  vacant, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  claim  so  great  a 
superiority  to  the  Keal,  which,  on  its  side, 
has  the  incomparable  advantage  of  existing; 
The  Ideal  kills  enjoyment  and  content  by 
disparaging  the  present  and  actual.  It  ia 
the  voice  which  says  No,  like  Mephisto- 
pheles.  No,  you  have  not  succeeded ;  no, 
your  work  is  not  good ;  no,  you  are  not 
happy;  no,  you  shall  not  find  rest;  —  aU 
that  you  see  and  all  that  you  do  is  insuffi- 
cient, insignificant,  overdone,  badly  done, 
imperfect.  The  thirst  for  the  ideal  is  like 
the  goad  of  Siva,  which  only  quickens  life 
to  hasten  death.  Incurable  lon^g  that  it 
is,  it  lies  at  the  root  both  of  individual 
suffering  and  of  the  progress  of  the  race. 
It  destroys  hairiness  in  the  name  of  dig- 
nity. 
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The  only  positive  good  is  order,  the  re- 
turn therefore  to  order  and  to  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  Thought,  without  action  is  an 
evil,  and  so  is  action  without  thought.  The 
ideal  is  a  poison  unless  it  be  fused  with  the 
real,  and  the  real  becomes  corrupt  without 
the  perfume  of  the  ideal.  Nothing  is  good 
singly  without  its  complement  and  its  con- 
trary. Self-examination  is  dangerous  if  it 
encroaches  upon  self-devotion ;  roverie  is 
hurtful  when  it  stupefies  the  will;  gentle- 
ness is  an  evil  when  it  lessens  strength; 
contemplation  is  fatal  when  it  destroys 
character.  *Too  much'  and  *too  little* 
sin  equally  against  wisdom.  Excess  is  one 
evil,  apathy  another.  Duty  may  be  defined 
as  energy  tempered  by  moderation ;  happi- 
ness, as  inclination  calmed  and  tempered 
by  self-control. 

Just  as  life  is  only  lent  us  for  a  few  years, 
but  is  not  inherent  in  us,  so  the  good  which 
is  in  us  is  not  our  own.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  think  of  oneself  in  this  detached  spirit. 
It  only  needs  a  little  self-knowledge,  a  little 
intuitive  perception  of  the  ideal,  a  little  re- 
ligion. There  is  even  much  sweetness  in 
this  conception  that  we  are  nothing  of  our- 
selves, and  that  yet  it  is  granted  to  us  to 
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summon  each  other  to  life,  joy,  poetry  and 
holiness. 

Another  application  of  the  law  of  irony: 
Zeno,  a  fatalist  by  theory,  makes  his  dis- 
ciples heroes:  Epicurus,  the  upholder  of 
liberty,  makes  hki  disciples  languid  and 
effeminate.  The  ideal  pursued  is  the  deci- 
sive point ;  the  Stoical  ideal  is  duty,  whereas 
the  E^HCureans  make  an  ideal  out  of  an 
interest.  Two  tendencies,  two  systems  of 
morals,  two  worlds.  In  the  same  way  the 
Jansenists,  and  before  them  the  great  re- 
formers, are  for  predestination,  the  Jesuits 
for  free-will, — and  yet  the  first  founded 
liberty,  the  second  slavery  of  conscience. 
What  matters  then  is  not  the  theoretical 
principle;  it  is  the  secret  tendency,  the 
aspiration,  the  aim,  which  is  the  essential 
thing. 

At  every  epoch  there  lies,  beyond  the 
domain  of  what  man  knows,  the  domain 
of  the  unknown,  in  which  faith  has  its 
dwelling.  Faith  has  no  proofs,  but  cmly 
itself,  to  offer.  It  is  bom  spontaneously 
in  certain  commanding  souls;  it  spreads 
its  empire  among  the  rest  by  imitation 
and  contagion^.    A  great  ^th  is  but  a 
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great  hope  which  becomes  certitude  as  we 
move  farther  and  farther  from  the  founder 
of  it ;  time  and  distance  strengthen  it,  until 
at  last  the  passion  for  knowledge  seizes 
upon  it,  questions,  and  examines  it.  Then 
all  which  had  once  made  its  strength  be- 
comes its  weakness;  the  impossibility  of 
verification,  exaltation  of  feeling,  distance. 

At  what  age  is  our  view  clearest,  our 
eye  truest  ?  Surely  in  old  age,  before  the 
infirmities  come  which  weaken  or  embitter. 
The  ancients  were  right.  The  old  man 
who  is  at  once  sympathetic  and  disinter^ 
ested,  necessarily  develops  the  spirit  of 
contemplation,  and  it  is  given  to  the  spirit 
of  contemplation  to  see  things  most  truly, 
because  it  alone  perceives  them  in  their 
relative  and  proportional  value. 

2d  January  1880. — A  sense  of  rest,  of 
deep  quiet  even.  Silence  within  and  with- 
out. A  quietly-burning  fire.  A  sense  of 
comfort.  The  portrait  of  my  mother  seems 
to  smile  ux)on  me.  I  am  not  dazed  or 
stupid,  but  only  happy  in  this  peaceful 
morning.  Whatever  may  be  the  charm  of 
emotion,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  equals 
the  sweetness  of  those  hours  of  silent  medi- 
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tation,  in  which  we  have  a  glimpse  and 
foretaste  of  the  contemplative  joys  of  Para- 
dise. Desire  and  fear,  sadness  and  care, 
are  done  away.  Existence  is  reduced  to 
the  simplest  form,  the  most  ethereal  mode 
of  being,  that  is,  to  pure  self-consciousness. 
It  is  a  state  of  harmony,  without  tension 
and  without  disturbance,  the  dominical  state 
of  the  soul,  perhaps  the  state  which  awaits 
it  beyond  the  grave.  It  is  happiness  as  the 
Orientals  understand  it,  the  happiness  of 
the  anchorite,  who  neither  struggles  nor 
wishes  any  more,  but  simply  adores  and 
enjoys.  It  is  difficult  to  find  words  in 
which  to  express  this  moral  situation,  for 
our  languages  can  only  render  the  particular 
and  localised  vibrations  of  life ;  they  are 
incapable  of  expressing  this  motionless  con- 
centration, this  divine  quietude,  this  state 
of  the  resting  ocean,  which  reflects  the  sky, 
and  is  master  of  its  ovm  profundities. 
Things  are  then  re-absorbed  into  their 
principles ;  memories  are  swallowed  up  in 
memory ;  the  soul  is  only  soul,  and  is  no 
longer  conscious  of  itself  in  its  individuality 
and  separateness.  It  is  something  which 
feels  the  universal  life,  a  sensible  atom 
of  the  Divine,  of  God.  It  no  longer  appro- 
priates anything  to  itself,  it  is  conscious  of 
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no  void.  Only  the  Yoghis  and  Soufis  per- 
haps hiaVe  known  in  its  profundity  this 
humble  '^nd  yet  voluptuous  state,  which 
combines  the  joys  of  being  and  of  non- 
being,  which  is  neither  reflection  nor  will, 
which  is  above  both  the  moral  existence 
and  the  intellectual  existence,  which  is  the 
return  to  unity,  to  the  pleroma,  the  vision 
of  PlotinuSf  and  of  Proclus, — Nirvana  in 
its  most  attractive  form. 

It  is  clearthat  the  western  nations  in  gen- 
eral, and  especially  the  Americans,  know 
very  little  of  this  state  of  feeling.  For  them 
life,  is  devouring  and  incessant  activity. 
They  are  eager  for  gold,  for  power,  for 
dominion;  their  aim  is  to  crush  men  and 
to  enslave  nature.  They  show  an  obstinate 
interest  in  means,  and  have  not  a  thought 
for  the  end.  They  confound  being  with 
individual  being,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
self  with  happiness,  — that  is  to  say,  they 
do  not  live  by  the  soul ;  they  ignore  the 
unchangeable  and  the  eternal ;  they  live  at 
the  periphery  of  their  being,  because  they 
are  unable  to  penetrate  to  its  axis.  They  are 
excited,  ardent,  positive,  because  they  are 
superficial.  Why  so  much  effort,  noise, 
struggle,  and  greed? — it  is  all  a  mere 
sttmning  and  deafening  of  the  self.    When 
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death  comes  they  recognise  that  it  is  so,  — 
why  not  then  admit  it  sooner  ?  Activity  is 
only  beautiful  when  it  is  holy  —  that  is  to 
say,  when  it  is  spent  in  the  service  of  that 
which  passeth  not  away. 

6th  February  1880. — A  feeling  article 
by  Edmond  Sch6rer  on  the  death  of  Bersot, 
the  director  of  the  *  ^o\e  Normale,'  a  phi- 
losopher who  bore  like  a  stoic  a  terrible 
disease,  and  who  laboured  to  the  last  with* 
out  a  complaint.  ...  I  have  just  read  the 
four  orations  delivered  over  his  grave. 
They  have  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes. 
In  the  last  days  of  this  brave  man  every* 
thing  was  manly,  noble,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual. Each  of  the  speakers  paid  homage  to 
the  character,  the  devotion,  the  constancy, 
and  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  dead. 
'Let  us  learn  from  him  how  to  live  and 
how  to  die.'  The  whole  funeral  ceremony 
had  an  antique  dignity. 

7th  February  1880.  —  Hoar-frost  and  fog, 
but  the  general  aspect  is  bright  and  fairy- 
like, and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
gloom  in  Paris  and  London,  of  which  the 
newspapers  tell  us. 

This  silvery  landscape  has  a  dreamy  grace, 
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a  fanciful  charm,  which  is  unknown  both 
to  the  countries  of  the  sun  and  to  those 
of  coal-smoke.  The  trees  seem  to  belong 
to  another  creation,  in  which  white  has 
taken  the  place  of  green.  As  one  gazes  at 
these  alleys,  these  clumps,  these  groves  and 
arcades,  these  lace-like  garlands  and  fes- 
toons, one  feels  no  wish  for  anything  else ; 
their  beauty  is  original  and  self-sufficing, 
all  the  more  because  the  ground  powdered 
with  snow,  the  sky  dimmed  with  mist,  and 
the  smooth  soft  distances,  combine  to  form, 
a  general  scale  of  colour,  and  a  harmonious 
whole,  which  charms  the  eye.  No  harsh- 
ness anywhere  —  all  is  velvet.  My  enchant- 
ment beguiled  me  out  both  before  and  after 
dinner.  The  impression  is  that  of  b,  fete, 
and  the  subdued  tints  are,  or  seem  to  be, 
a  mere  coquetry  of  winter  which  has  set 
itself  to  paint  something  without  sunshine, 
and  yet  to  charm  the  spectator. 

9th  February  1880. — Life  rushes  on  — 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  weak  and  the 
stragglers.  As  soon  as  a  man^s  tendo 
Achillis  gives  way  he  finds  himself  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  young,  the  eager,  the 
voracious.  *Vae  victis,  vae  debilibus!'' 
yells  the  crowd,  which  in  its  turn  is  storm- 
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mg  the  goods  of  this  world.  Every  man 
is  always  in  some  other  man's  way,  since, 
however  small  he  may  make  himself,  he 
still  occupies  some  space,  and  however 
little  he  may  envy  or  possess,  he  is  still 
sure  to  be  envied  and  his  goods  coveted  by 
some  one  else.  Mean  world  I  —  peopled 
by  a  mean  race  I  To  console  ourselves  we 
must  think  of  the  exceptions  —  of  the  noble 
and  generous  souls.  There  are  such.  What 
do  the  rest  matter  !  — The  traveller  crossing 
the  desert  feels  himself  surrounded  by 
creatures  thirsting  for  his  blood;  by  day 
vultures  fly  about  his  head ;  by  night  scor- 
pions creep  into  his  tent,  jackals  prowl 
around  his  camp-fire,  mosquitoes  prick  and 
torture  him  with  their  greedy  sting ;  every- 
where menace,  enmity,  ferocity.  But  far 
beyond  the  horizon,  and  the  barren  sands 
peopled  by  these  hostile  hordes,  the  way- 
farer pictures  to  himself  a  few  loved  faces 
and  kind  looks,  a  few  true  hearts  which 
follow  him  in  their  dreams  —  and  smiles. — 
When  all  is  said,  indeed,  we  defend  our- 
selves a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  years, 
but  we  are  always  conquered  and  devoured 
in  the  end ;  there  is  no  escaping  the  grave 
and  its  worm.  Destruction  is  our  destiny, 
and  oblivion  our  portion.  .  .  . 
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^  Iftow  nelr  k  the  great  giilf  I  My  skiff  is 
tbm  a£  *)L  nuLslitiU,  or  even  more  fl'agiie 
BtilL  ijet  tlitj  leak  but  widen  a  little  and 
all   is   over  for   the  navigritor.     A  mere 

'  notlmng  separates  me  from  idiocy,  from 
madness^  from  death.  The  slightest  breach 
IB  enough  to  endanger  &i\  this  frail,  ingen- 
ious edifice,  which  calls  itself  my  being 
£uia  my  life. 

Not  even  the  dragonfly  symbol  is  enoUgh 
to  express  its  frailty  ;  the  soap-bubble'  is 
the  best  poetical  translation  of  all  this 
dltesory  magnificence,  this  fugitive  appari- 
itiffin  of  the  tiny  self,  which  is  we,  a!nd 
vwe  it.  . 

...  A  miserable  night  enough.  Awak- 
ened three  or  four  times  by  my  bronchitis. 
Sadness  —  restlessness.  One  of  these  win- 
ter nights,  possibly,  suffocation  will  ,come. 
I  realise  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
myself  ready,  to  put  everything  in  order. 
...  To  begin  with,  let  me  wipe  out  all 
personal  grievances  and  bitternesses;  for- 
give all,  judge  no  one;  in  enmity  and  ill- 
will,  see  only  misunderstanding.  *  As  mhch 
as  lieth  in  you,  be  at  peace  with  all  men.' 
On  the  bed  of  death  the  soul  should  have 
no  eyes  but  for  eternal  things.     All  the 
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littlenesses  of  life  disappear.  The  fight  is 
over.  There  should  be  nui tiling  left  now 
but  remembrauce  of  pacst  blessing,  —  adora- 
tion of  the  ways  of  God,  Our  natural  in- 
stinct leads  IIS  back  10  Christian  humility 
and  pity.  '  Fatiier,  forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes, as  we  forgive  tiiem  who  trespass 
against  us.* 

Prepare  thyself  as  though  the  coming 
Easter  were  thy  last,  for  thy  days  hence- 
forward shall  be  few  and  evil. 

nth  February  1880.  — Victor  de  La- 
prade  ^  has  elevation,  grandeur,  nobility, 
and  harmony.  What  is  it,  then,  that  he 
lacks  ?  Ease,  and  perhaps  humour.  Hence 
the  monotonous  solemnity,  th^  excess  of 
emphasis,  the  over-iptensity,  the  inspired 
air,  the  statue-like  gait,  which  annoy  one 
in  him.  He  is  ^a  muse  which  never  lays 
aside  the  cothurnus,  and  a  royalty  which 
never  puts  off  its  crown,  even  to  sleep. 
The  total  absence  in  him  of  playfulness, 
simplicity,  familiarity,  is  a  great  defect. 
De  Laprade  is  to  the  ancients  as  the 
French  tragedy  is  to  that  of  Euripides,  or 
as  the  wig  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  locks  of 
Apollo.  His  majestic  airs  are  wearisome 
and  factitious.     If    there   is  not  exactly 
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affectation  in.  them,  there  is  'at  least  a  kind 
of  theatrical  and  sacerdotal  pdsing,  a  sort 
of  professional  attitudinising.  Truth  is 
not  as  fine  as  this,  hut  it  is  more  living, 
more  i)athetic,  more  varied.  Marble  images 
are  cold.  Waa  it  not  Musset  who  said, 
*lf  De  Laprade  is  a  poet,  then  I  aim  not 
one*? 

^7th  February  1880.— I  have  finished 
translating  twelve  or  fourteen  little  poems 
b^  Fet5fi.  They  have  a  fetrahge  Itirid  of 
sivour.  There  i^  something  6f  the  Steppe, 
of  the  East;  of  Mazeppa,  of  madness,  in 
these  sotigS,  which  seem  to  go  to  the  beat 
of  a  riding-whip.  What  fdrce  and  passion, 
wliat  lavage  brilliancy,  what  wild  and 
gitindiose  iriiages,  ttiere  are  in  them  I  Onie 
feels  that  the  Magyar  is  a  kind  of  Centaur, 
aiid  that  he  is  only  Christian  and  European 
by  accident.  The  Hun  in  him  tends  towards 
the  Ar^b.  ' 

20th  March  1880.  — I  have  been  reading 
La  Banhiere  Bleue-^B.  history  of  the  world 
at  the  tiniie  of  Genghis  Khan,  under  the 
form  of  memoirs.  It  is  a  Turk,  OuIgOur, 
who  tell^the  story.  He  shows  us  civilisa- 
tion f rbm  the  wrong  side,  or  the  otliei*  side, 
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ap>d  the   ABiatic  nomads   appear  aft;  tfaa> 
scavengers  ,ot  its  oomiptions., 

G^gl^is  proclaimed  himself  the  aeourge  • 
of  God,  an4  he  did  in  fact  realise  the  vast^ 
est  enQ)ire,^own  to  history,,  sttret^hing- 
from  tU^  Blue  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and  from., 
the  va^  v^&if^  pf .  Siberia  to,  il^  banks  9i  - 
the  sacred  Ganges.     The  most  solid  emr^ . 
pires  of  the  ancient  world  were  overthrown 
bjr  th^  tramp  (4  bia  horsemen  ;i^nd  the 
shafts  of  hi^  arcjhers.     J'lxmx.the  tumult t 
into  jwl^ich.he  threw  the  wesj^^i^n  contin^nt . 
ther^  issued  certain  vast  ]^s^lts:  the  fall 
of   the  Byzantine  Empifp,  i;iyolyi|ig  the 
Renaissance  the  voyages  of  discovery,  in 
Asia,  undi^l^akei^  fi^^m  ,  both  sides  9I  th^ 
globe  — r  that  13  to  say,  Gama  and  Columbus.; 
the  Iprmation  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ;  and  , 
the  pr^pi^ration  of  the   Russian  Empire,  t 
This  tremendous  hurricane,  starting  from 
the  high,  Asiatic  tablelands,  felled  tl?te  ^e^  , 
caying  oaks  and  worm-eaten  buildings  of  ; 
the  whole  ancient  world.    The  descent  of 
the  jj^Jlow,  Ha^-nos^, Mongols  uppn  Europe 
is, a  historical  cyclone  whicl^  devStStated  a^d 
purified  our  thirteenth  centi^ry,  and  broke, ,. 
at  the    t^^yo   ends    of   the,  known  worldi  . 
through   two   great   Chinese  walls— ^hat 
which  proitected  the  ancient, empire  of  the 
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dentre;  and  thai  *vrhich  made  a  barrier  of 
ignorance  and  BUperstition  round  the  little 
world  Off  Christendom.  Attila,  Gehgliis, 
Tfeimerlaii'e, 'ought  to  range  in  the  memory 
of  men  With  Gsesar,  Charlemagne,  and 
Kapoleon.  They  roused  whole  peoples 
ittto  actiOfn,  and  stirrM  the  depths  of 
Iniman  life,  theiy  powerfully  affecfied  eth- 
nography, they  le*  loosd  rivers  Of  blood,  and 
reneip^ed  tiie  fade  of  things.  The  QuakCfrs 
will  not  see' that  thfere  is  a  law  of  'tempests 
in  history  as  in  Nature.  The  revilers'  Of 
war  are  like  the  revilers  of  thundier,  stoiittd, 
and  volcanoe-s ;  they  fctiow  not  what  th^y 
^do.  Civilisation  tends  to  oott-upt*  meni,  as 
laag^  towns  tend  to  vitiate  ihe  aiJi'  •      '    '  > 

/Nps  patin^ur  lon^  pacis  malt^*  j 

•  'Catastrophes bring  about  a  violent  resto- 
ration of  equilibrium;  they  put  the  world 
brutally  to  rights.  Evil  chastises  itself, 
and  the  tendency  to  ruin  in  human  things 
'supplies  the  jilace  Of  the  regulator  Who  has 
not  yet  beei  discovered.  No  civilisation 
can  bear  more  than  a  certain  proportion  Of 
abuses^  injustice,  corruption,  i^atae,  and 
crime.  When  this  proportion  has  been 
reached,  the  boiler  bursts,  the  palace  falld, 
i)he  sbaflolding  breaks  down;  institutions, 
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cities,  states,  empires,  sink  i&tQ  ruin.  The 
evii  contained  in  an  organism  is  a  virus 
whiqh  preys  upon  it,  aoid  if  it  is  not  elimi- 
nated ends  by  destroying  iU  And  m  notii- 
ing  is  perfect,  nothing  can  escape  death. 

I9th  May  IS90.  ^  Inadaptablility,  du^e 
either  to  mysticism  or  stiffness,  delicacy  or 
disdain,  is  the  misfortune  or  at  all  events 
the  characteristic  of  my  life.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  fit  myself  to  anything,  to  con- 
tent myself  with  anything.  I  have  never 
ha4  the  qtiantum  ol  illusion  necessary  for 
rising  the  irr^>arable.  I  have  made  use 
of  the  ideal  itself  to  keep  me  from  any  kind 
of  bondage.  It  was  thus  with  marriage:: 
only  perfection  would  have  satisfied  me ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  1  was  not  worthy 
ol  perfecticm.  .  .  •  So  that,  Qn4ing  *  no 
satisfaction  in  things,  I  tried  to  extirpate 
desire,  by  which  things  enslave  us.  Inde- 
pendence has  been  my  refuge ;  detachnx^t 
my  stronghold.  I  have  lived  the  impersonal 
life,  ^— in  the  world<  yet  not  in  it,  thinking 
much,  desiriug  nothing.  It  is  a  state  of 
mind  which  corresponds  with  what  in 
women  is  called  a  broken  he^rt ;  and  it  is 
in  ^t  like  it^  since  the  chanacteristic  com- 
mon %o,  boih  is  despaiF,    Whea  om.  knows 
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that  one  will  never  possess  what  one  could 
have  loved,  and  that  one  can  l>e  content 
with  nothing  less,  one  has,  so  to  speak,  left 
the  world,  one  has  cut  the  golden  hair, 
parted  with  all  that  makes  human  life  — 
that  is  to  say,  illusion  —  the  Incessant  effort 
towards  an  apparently  attainable  end. 

Slst  May  1880.  — Let  us  not  be  over- 
ingenious.  There  is  no  help  to  be  got,  out 
of  subtleties.  Besides,  one  must  live.  It 
is  best  and  simplest  not  to  quarrel  with  any 
illusion,  and  to  accept  the  inevitable  good- 
temperedly.  Plunged  as  we  are  in  human 
existence,  we  must  take  it  as  it  comes,  not 
too  bitterly,  nor  too  tragically,  without  hor- 
ror and  without  sarcasm,  without  misplaced 
petulance  or  a  too  exacting  expectation  j 
cheerfulness,  serenity,  and  patience,  these 
are  best,  —  let  us  aim  at  these.  OUr  busi- 
ness is  to  treat  life  as  the  grandfather  treats 
his  granddaughter,  or  the  grandmother  her 
grandson;  to  enter  into  the  pretences  of 
childhood  and  the  fictions  of  youth,  even 
when  we  ourselves  have  long  passed  beyond 
them.  It  is  probable  that  God  Himself 
looks  kindly  upon  the  illusions  of  the 
human  race,  so  long  as  they  are  innocent. 
There  is  nothing  evil  but  sin  —  that  is,  ego- 
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tiBm  and  revolt.  And  as  for  error,  man 
changes  his  errors  frequently,  but  error  of 
some  sort,  is  always  with  him.  Travel  as 
one  may,,  one  is  always  somewhere,  and 
one's  mind  rests  on  some  point  of  truth, 
as  one's  feet  rest  upon  some  point  of  the 
globe. 

Society  alone  represents  a  more  or  less 
complete, unity-  The  individual  must  con- 
tent himself  with  being  a  stone  in  the 
blinding^  a  whoel  in  tbt^  immense  machine, 
a  word  ID  the  j>oenu  He  is  a  part  of  the 
family,  of  the  Sutt%  of  liumanity,  of  all 
the  special  Irn^ents  fijrmed  by  human 
mt^rcHte,  bt'iipf.'^.  asp  initio  I  IS,  and  labours. 
The  loftiest  souls  are  thu.se  who  are  con- 
scious of  tht'  iiniVHrsiJil  feiym phony,  and  who 
give  their  full  and  willing  collaboration  to 
this  viist  and  complicated  c^mcert  which  We 
call  cj^ilisation. 

Ill  principle  the  mind  i^  capable  of  sup- 
pressing all  the  limits  whicli  it  disco  vets  in 
itself,  limittj  of  language,  nationality,  relig- 
ion, race,  ot  epoch.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  more  the  mind  spiritualises 
^nd  generalises  itself,  the  less  hojd  it  has 
on  other  minds,. which  no  longer  understand 
it  or  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Influence 
belongs  to  men  of  action,  and  for  jiurposesi 
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of  action  nothing  Is  more  useful  than  nar- 
rowness of  thought  combined  with  eneigy 
of  will. 

Xhe  forms  ol  dreamland,  are  gigan|;ic, 
those  of  action  are  small  and  dwarfed.  To 
the  minds  imprisoned  in  things,  belong  suc- 
cess, fame,  profit ;  a  great  deal  no  doubt  f 
but  they  know  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of 
liberty  or  the  joy  of  penetrating  the  infinite. 
However,  I  do  not  mean  to  put  one  clasi^ 
before  another;  for  every  man  is  happy 
according  to  his  nature.  History  is  made 
by  combatants  and  specialists ;  only  it  is 
perhaps  not  a  bad  thing  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  devouring  activities  of  the  western 
world,  there  should  be  a  few  Brflhmanisinff 
souls. 

.  .  .  This  soliloquy  means — what?  That 
reverie  turns  upon  itself  as  dreams  doj 
ttiat  impressions  added  together  do  not 
always  produce  a  fair  judgment;  that  a 
private  journal  is  like  a  good  king,  and 
permits  repetitions,  outpourings,  complaint. 
.  .  .  These  unseen  effusions  are  the  con- 
versation of  thought  with  itself,  th^  arpeg- 
gios, involuntary  but  not  unconscious,  of 
that  JEolian  harp  we  be,^r  within  us.  Its 
vibrations  compose  no  piece,  exhaust  noj 
theme,  achieve  no  melody,  carry  out  no 
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programme,  but  the^ez^mssthe  innermost 
life  of  I 


1st  June  1 880.  —  Stendhal's  La  Chartreuse 
de  Parme.  A  remarkable  book.  It  Is  even 
typical,  the  first  of  a  class.  Stendhal  opens 
the  series  of  naturalist  novels,  which  sup- 
press the  intervention  of  the  moral  sense, 
and  scoff  at  the  claim  of  free-will.  Individ- 
uals are  irresponsible ;  they  are  governed  by 
their  passions,  and  the  play  of  human  pas- 
sions is  the  observer's  joy,  the  artist's  ma- 
terial. Stendhal  is  a  novelist  after  Taine's 
heart,  a  faithful  painter  who  is  neither 
touched  nor  angry,  and  whom  everything 
amuses  — thfe  knave  and  the  adventuress  as 
well  as  honest  men  and  women,  but  who 
has  neither  faith,  nor  preference,  nor  ideal, 
in  him  literature  is  subordinated  to  natural 
history,  to  science.  It  no  longer  forms  part 
of  the  humanities^  it  no  longer  gives  man 
t^ie  hohour  of  a  separate  rank.  It  classes 
him  with  the  ant,  the  beaver,  and  the 
monkey!  And  this  moral  indifference  to 
morality  leads  direct  to  iminorality. 

The  vice  of  the  whole  school  is  cynicism, 
contempt  if  or  man,'  whom  they  degrade  to 
the  level  of  the  briite;  it  is  the  worship 
of  strength,  disregard  of  the  soul,  a  want 
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of  generosity,  of  reverence,  of  hol^ity, 
whioh  shows  itself  in  spite  of  all  protei^ta- 
tions  to  the  contrary ;  in  a  word,  it  is  inht^ 
maaaMy.  No  man  can  be  a  naturalist  wilJi 
impunity :  he  will  be  coarse  even  with  the 
most  refined  culture..  A  free  mind  is  a 
great  thing  no  doubt,  but  loftiness  of  heart, 
belief  in  goodness,  capacity  for  enthusifiism 
and  devotion,  the  thirst  after  perfection 
and  holiness,  are  greater  things  still. 

7«^  Jwwe  1880.  —  I  am  reading  Madame 
i^ecker  de  Saussure^i  again.  L^ Education 
progressive  is  an  admirable  book.  What 
moderation  and  fairness  of  view,  what  rea- 
sonableness and  dignity  of  manner  I  Everj^- 
thing  in  it  is  of  high  quality,  —  observation, 
thought,  and  style.  The  reconciliation  of 
science  with  the  ideal,  of  philosophy  Mith 
religion,  of  psychology  with  morals,  whioh 
the  book  attempts,  is  sound  and  benefteent. 
It  is  a  ^ne  book*- a  dassic — and  Genieva 
may  be  proud  of  a  piece  of  work  which 
shows  such  high  cultivation  and  so  much 
solid  wisdom.  Here  we  liave  the  true 
Genevese  literature,  the  central  tradition 
of  the  country. 

£afer.  —I  have  finished  the  thitd  vofeime 
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of  Madame  lifeoker.  The  elevation  and 
delicacy,  the  sense  and  seriousness,  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  the  whole,  are 
astonishing.  A  few  harshnesses  or  inacou- 
racies  of  language  do  not  matter.  I  feel  lor 
the  author  a  respect  mingled  with  emotion. 
How. rare  it  is  to  find  a  book  in  which  every- 
thing is  sincere  and  everything  is  true  1 

26th.  June  1880.*^ Democracy  exists;;  it 
is  mere  loss  of  time  to  dwell  upon  its  ab- 
surdities and  defects.  Every  regime  has  its 
weaknesses,  and  thi^  regime  is  a  lesser  evil 
thanf  others.  On  things  its  effect  isunf^ 
vourable,  but  on  the  other  hand  men  profit 
by  it,  for  it  develops  the  individual,  by 
obliging  every,  one  to  take  i»terest  in ;  a 
multitude  of  questions.  It  makes  bad  work, 
but  it  produces  citizens.  This  is  its  excuse, 
and  a  more  than  tolerable  one ;  in  the  eyes 
of  the  philanthropist,  indeed,  it  is  a  serioufl 
title  to  respect,  for,  alter  all,  social  institu- 
tions are  made  for  man,  and  not  vice  versSi. 

27th  June  1880,-1  paid  a  visit  to  my 
friends  — r-,  and  we  resMflaed  the  conver- 
sation of  yesterday.  We  talked  of.  the  iUa 
which  threaten  democracy  and  which  are 
derived  from  the  legal  fiction  a;t  the^  root  of 
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it.'  Surely  the  remedy  consists  in  insisting 
everywhere  upon  the  truth  which  democ- 
racy systematically  forgets,  and  which  is  its ' 
proper  makeweight,  —  on  the  inequalities 
of  talent,  of  virtue,  and  merit,  and  on  the 
respect  due  to  age,  to  capacity,  to  services 
rendered.  Juvenile  arrogance  and  jealous 
ingratitude  must  be  resisted  all  the  more 
strenuously  because  social  forms  ai'e  m ' 
their  favour ;  and  when  the  institutions  of 
a  country  lay  stresis  only  oh  the.  rights  of 
the  individual,  it  is  thq  business  of  the  citi- 
zen to  lay  all  the  more  stress  on  duty. 
There  must  be  a  constant  effort  to  correct 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  things.  AH  this, 
it  ipi  true^  is  nothing  but  palliative,  but  ^n 
hdixian  society  one  cainnot  hope  fo^  more. 

iMter.  —  Alfred  de  Vigny  Is  a  sympa- 
thetic writer,  with  a  meditative  turn  of 
thought,  a  strong  aUd  supple  talent.  He 
possesses  elevation,  independence,  serious- 
ness, originality,  boldness  and  grace ;  he 
has  something  of  everything.  Il^  paints, 
describes,  and  judges  well ;  he  thinks,  and 
has  ihe  coiirkge  of  his  opinions.  His,  defect 
lies  in  an  excels  of  self-respect,  in  a  British 
pride  and  reserve  which  give  him  a  horror 
of  familiarity  and  a  terror  of  letting  him- 
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Hclf  go.  Thig  teadency  lias  naturally  in- 
jured his  popularity  a^  a  writer  with  a 
public  whom  he  holds  at  arm 'a  length  aa 
one  might  a  troublesome  cr^^wd.  The 
French  race  has  never  cared  much  al)aut 
the  inviolahiUty  oi  pergonal  co nescience  j  it 
does  not  like  stoics  shut  up  m  their  ovm 
dignity  as  in  a  t^^wer,  and  recognising  no 
master  hut  God,  duty  or  faith.  Such  strict- 
tiess  annoys  and  irritates  it;  it  is  merely 
piqued  and  made  impatient  by  anything 
iolemn*  It  repudiated  Protestantism  for 
this  very  reason t  and  in  all  crises  it  has 
crashed  those  who  have  not  yielded  to  the 
passionate  current  of  opinion. 

l8t  July^  1880  {Three  o'cZocA;).  — The 
temperature  is  oppressive ;  I  ought  to  be 
looking  over  my  notes,  and  thinking  of  to- 
morrow's examinations.  Inward  distaste  — 
emptiness  —  discontent.  Is  it  trouble  of 
conscience,  or  sorrow  of  heart  ?  or  the  soul 
preying  upon  itself  ?  or  merely  a  sense  of 
strength  decaying  and  time  running  to 
waste  ?  Is  sadness  —  or  regret  — :  or  fear  — 
at  the  root  of  it?  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
this  dull  sense  of  misery  has  danger  in  it; 
it  leads  to  rash  efforts  and  mad  decisions. 
Oh  for  escape  from  self,  for  something  to 
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Stifle  the  importunate  voioe  of  want  and 
yearning!  Discontent  is  the  father  of 
temptation.  How  can  we  gorge  the  invis- 
ible serpent  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  our 
well,  -7- gorge  it  so  that  it  may  sleep  ? 

At  the  heart  of  all  this  rage  and  vain 
rebellion  there  lies  —  what?  Aspiration, 
yearning  I  We  are  athirst  for  the  infinite 
—  for  love — for  I  know  not  what.  It  is 
the  instinct  of  happiness,  which,  like  some 
wild  animal,  is  restless  for  its  prey.  It  is 
God  calling  —  God  avenging  Himself. 

ith  July  1880  ( Sunday  i  half -past  eight 
in  the  morning). — The  sun  has  come  out 
after  heavy  rain.  May  one  take  it  as  an 
omen  on  this  solemn  day  ?  The  great  voice 
of  CUmence  has  just  been  sounding  in  our 
ears.  The  bell's  deep  vibrations  went  to 
my  heart.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
pathetic  appeal  went  on  — '  Geneva,  Geneva, 
remember !  I  am  called  CUmence  —  I  aih 
the  voice  of  Church  and  of  Country.  People 
of  Geneva,  serve  God  and  be  at  peace 
together.'* 

*  A  l^w  to  brin^  about  separation  betwe«Q  Obnroh 
and  State,  adopted  by  the  Great  Council,  was  on  this 
bay  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  Qencvese  people. 
It  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  (9306  against 
4044). -[8.] 
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Setten  o^ clock  in  the  evening.  —  OUnience 
has  been  ringing  again,  during  the  last 
half -hour  of  the  scrutin.  Now  that  she  has 
stopped,  the  silence  has  a  terrible  serious- 
ness, like  that  which  weighs  upon  a  crowd 
when  it  is  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
judge  and  the  delivery  of  the  death  sen- 
tence. The  fate  of  the  Genevese  church 
and  country  is  now  in  the  voting  box. 

Eleven  o"^ clock  in  the  evening. — Victory 
along  the  whole  line.  The  Ayes  have 
carried  little  more  than  two-sevenths  of  the 

vote.    At  my  friend 's  house  I  found 

them  all  full  of  excitement,  gratitude,  and 
joy. 

bth  July  1880.  —  There  are  some  words 
which  have  still  a  magical  virtue  with  the 
mass  of  the  people :  those  of  State,  Reputlic, 
Country,  Nation,  Flag,  and  even,  I  thini. 
Church.  Our  sceptical  and  mocking  culture 
^nows  nothing  of  the  emotion,  the  exalta- 
tion, the  delirium,  which  these  words 
awaken  in  simple  people.  The  biases  of 
the  i^orld  have  no  idea  how  the  popular 
mind  vibrates  to  these  appeals,  by  which 
they  themselves  are  untouched.  It  is  their 
punishment;    it   is    also    their    infirmity. 
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Their  temper  is  satirical  and  separatist; 
they  live  in  isolation  and  sterility. 

I  feel  again  what  I  felt  at  the  time  of  the 

Rousseau  centenary ;  my  feeling  and  imag- 

iination  are  chilled  and'  repelled  by  those 

Pharisaical  people  who  think  themselves 

too  good  to  associate  with  the  crowd. 

At  the  same  time,  I  suffer  from  an  in- 
ward contradiction,  from  a  twofold,  instinc- 
tive repugnance  —  an  aesthetic  repugnance 
towards  vulgarity  bt  every  kind,  a  moral 
repugnance  towards  barrenness  and  cold- 
ness of  heart. 

So  •  that  personally  I.  am  only  attracted 
by  the  individuals  of  cultivation  and  emi- 
nence, while  on  the  other  hand  nothing  is 
sweeter  to  me  than  to  feel  myself  vibrating 
in  sympathy  with  the  national  spirit,  with 
the  feeling  of  the  masses.  I  ohly  care  for 
the  two  extremes,  and  it  is  this  which  sep- 
arates me  from  each  of  them. 

Our  everyday  life,  split  up  as  it  is  into 
clashing  parties  and  opposed  opinions,  and 
harassed  by  perpetual  disorder  and  discus- 
sion, is  painful  and  almost  hateful  to  me. 
A  thousand  things  irritate  and  provoke  me. 
But  perhaps  it  would  be  the  same  else- 
where. Very  likely  it  is  the  inevitable  way 
of  the  world  which  displeases  me-:r,the 
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sight  of  what  succeeds,  of  what  men  op- 
prove  OP  blame,  of  what  they  >  excuse  or 
accuse.  I  need  to  admire,  to  feel  myself 
in  sympathy  and  in  harmony  with  my 
neighbour,  with  the  march  of  things,  and 
the  tendencies  of  those  around  me,  and  al- 
most always  I  have  had  to  give  up  the  hope 
of  it.  I  take  refuge  in  retreat,  to  avoid 
discord.    But  solitude  is  only  a  pts-aZZer. 

6th  July  1880.  —  Magnificent  weather. 
The  college  prize-day.*  Towards  evening 
I  went  with  our  three  ladies  to  the  plain  of 
Plainpalais.'  There  was  an  immense  crowd, 
and  I  was  struck  with  the  bright  look  of 
the  faces.  The  festival  wound  up  with  the 
traditional  fireworks,  under  a  calm  and 
.  starry  sky.  Here  we  have  the  Republic 
Indeed,  I  thought  as  I  came  in.  Por  a 
whole  week  this  people  has  been  out-of- 
doors,  camping,  like  the  Athenians  on  the 
Agora. .  Since  Wednesday  lectures  and 
public  meetings  have  followed  one  another 
without  intermission;  at  home  there  are 
pamphlets  and  the  newspapers  to  be  read  ; 
while  si)eech-making  goes  on  at  the  clubs. 
On  Snnd&y,  plebiscite  ;  Monday,  public  pro- 

♦The  prize-giving  at  the  College  of  Geneva  is 
made  the  ocoaaion  of  a  national  feetivah 
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cession,  service  at  St  Pierre,  speeches  on 
tlie  Molard,  festival  for  the  adults.  Tues- 
day, Hob  college  fSte-day.  Wednesday,  the 
f  gte^day  of  the  primary  schools. 

Gmieva  is  a  cauldron  always  at  boiling- 
point,  a  furnace  of  which  the  fires  are 
never  extinguished.  Vulcan  had  more  than 
one  forge,  and  Greneva  is  certainly  one  of 
those  world-anvils  on  which  the  greatest 
number  of  projects  have  been  hammered 
out.  When  one  thinks  that  the  martyrs 
of  all  causes  have  been  at  work  here,  the 
mystery  is  explained  a  little ;  but  the  truest 
explanation  is  that  Geneva,  ^republican, 
protestant,  democratic,  learned,  and  enter- 
prising Geneva — has  for  centuries  depended 
on  herself  alone  for  the  solution  of  her  own 
difficulties.  Since  the  Reformation  she  has 
been  always  on  the  alert,  marching  with  a 
lantern  in  her  left  hand  and  a  sword  in  her 
right.  It  pleases  me  to  see  that  she  has 
not  yet  become  a  mere  copy  of  anything, 
and  that  she  is  still  capable  of  deciding  for 
herself.  Those  who  say  to  her,  *Do  as 
they  do  at  New  York,  at  Paris,  at  Rome, 
at  Berlin,'  are  still  in  the  minority.  The 
doctrinaires  who  would  split  her  up  and 
destroy  her  unity  waste  their  breath  upon 
her.     She  divines  the  snare  laid  for  her 
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and  turns  away.  I  like  this  proof  of  vital- 
ity. Only  that  which  is  original  has  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  existence.  A  country  in 
which  the  word  of  command  comes  from 
elsewhere  is  nothing  more  than- a^  province. 
This  is  what  our  Jacdbins  and  ottr  tJltra- 
montanes  never  will  recdgnise.  Neither  of 
them  understand  the  meaning  of  self-goT- 
ernment,  and  neither  of  them  have  any 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  a  historical  state  and 
au  independent  people. 

Our  small  nationalities  are  ruined  by  the 
hollow  cosmopolitan  formulae  which  have 
an  equally  disastrous  effect  upon  art  and 
letters.  The  modem  iBms  are  so  many 
acids  which  dissolve  everything  living  and 
concrete.  No  one  achieves  a  masterpiece, 
nor  even  a  decent  piece  of  work,  by  the 
help  of  realism,  liberalism,  or  romanticism. 
Separatism  has  even  less  virtue  than  any  of 
the  other  isms,  for  it  is  the  abstraction  of 
a  negation,  the  shadow  of  a  shadow.  The 
various  isms  of  the  present  are  not  fruitful 
principles:  they  are  hardly  even  explana- 
tory formulse.  They  are  rather  names  of 
disease,  for  they  express  some  element  in 
excess,  some  dangerous  and  abusive  exag- 
geration. Examples:  empiricism, idealism, 
radicalism.   What  is  best  among  things  and 
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most  perfect  ariiong  beings  slijMS  thrqugl^ 
these  categories.  The  man  who  is  perfectly 
well  is  neither  «angaiiieous  —  [to  use  the 
old  medical  term] -*  nor  bilious  nor  ner- 
vous. A  normal  republic  contains  opposing 
parties  and  points  of  view^  but  it  contains 
them,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  chemical 
combination.  All  the  colours  are  contained 
in  a  ray  of  light,  while  red  alone  does  not 
contain  a  sixth  part  of  the  perfect  ray. 

Sth  July  1880.  ^- It  is  thirty  years  since 
I  read  Waagen's  book  on  MuseumSy  which 
my  friend  —  is  now  reading.  It  ,was  in 
1842  th^t  I  was  wild  for  pictures ;  in  184ft 
that  I  was  studyii^  Krause's  philosophy ; 
in  1850  that  I  became  professor  of  aesthetics;, 

may  be  the  same  age  as  I  am  ;  it  i« 

none  the  less  true  that  when  a  particular 
stage  has  become  to  me  a  matter  of  historyi, 
he  is  just  arriviag  at  it.  This  impression 
of  dist&nce  and  remoteness  is  aetrsmge  one. 
I  begin  to  realise  that  my  memory  is  a 
great  catacomb,  and  that  below  my  actual 
standing'-groUnd  there  is  layer  after  layer 
of  histodoal  ashes. 

Is  the  life  of  mind  something  like  that  of 
great  trees  of  immemorial  growth  ?  Is  the 
living  ^Ayer  of  consciousnesii  supeilimposed 
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upon  hundreds  of  dead  layers  ?  Dead  f 
No  doubt  this  is  too  much  to  say,  but  still, 
when  memory  is  slack  the  past  becomes 
almost  as  though  it  had  never  been.  To 
remember  that  we  did  know  once  is  not  a 
sign  of  possession  but  a  sign  of  loss ;  it  is 
like  the  number  of  an  engraving  which  is 
no  longer  on  its  nail,  the  title  of  a  volume 
no  longer  to  be  found  on  its  shell  My 
mind  is  the  empty  frame  of  a  thousand 
vanished  images.  Sharpened  by  incessant 
training,  it  is  all  culture,  but  it  has  retained 
hardly  anything  in  Its  meshes.  It  is  without 
matter,  and  is  only  form.  It  no  longer  has 
knowledge;  it  has  become  method*  It  is 
etherealised,  algebraicised.  Life  haa  treated 
it  as  death  treats  other  minds ;  it  has  al- 
ready prepared  it  for  a  further  metamor- 
phosis. Since  the  age  of  sixteen  onwards 
I  have  been  able  to  look  at  things  with  the 
eyes  of  a  blind  man  recently  operated  upon 
— that  is  to  say,  I  have  been  able  to  sup- 
press in  myself  the  results  of  the  long  edu- 
cation of  sight,  and  to  abolish  distances; 
and  now  I  find  myself  regarding  existence 
as  though  from  beyond  tlie  tomb,  from  an- 
other world ;  all  is  strange  to  me ;  I  am,  as 
it  were,  outside  my  own  body  and  individu- 
ality ;   I  am  depersonalised,  detached,  cut 
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adrift. — Is  this  madness  ?  No.  Madness 
means  the  impossibility  of  recovering  one's 
normal  balance  after  the  mind  has  thus 
played  truant  among  alien  forms  of  being, 
and  followed  Dante  to  invisible  worlds. 
Madness  means  incapacity  for  self-judgment 
and  self-control.  Whereat  it  seems  to  me 
that  my  mental  transformations  are  but 
philosophidal  experiences.  I  am  tied  to 
none.  I  am  but  making  psychological  inves- 
tigations. At  the  same  time  I  do  not  hide 
from  myself  that  such  experiences  weaken 
the  hold  of  common  sense,  because  they  act 
as  solvents  of  all  personal  interests  and  prej- 
udices. I  can  only  defend  myself  against 
them  by  returning  to  the  common  life  of 
men,  and  by  bracing  and  fortifying  the  will. 

lith  July  1880. — What  is  the  book  which, 
of  all  (jronevese  literature,  I  would  soonest 
have  written?  Perhaps  that  of  Madame 
Necker  de  Saussure,  or- Madame  de  Sta61*s 
L* Allemaghe.  To  a  Genevese,  moral  phi- 
losophy is  still  the  most  congenial  aiid 
remunerative  of  studies.  Intellectual  seri- 
ousness is  what  suits  us  le£ist  ill.  History, 
politics,  economical  science,  education, 
practical  philosophy  —  these  are  our  sib*' 
jecte.     We  have  every  tiling  to  lose  in  the 
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attempt  to  make  ourselves  mere  Frencl^ified 
copies  of  the  Parisians :  by  so  doing  we  are 
merely  carrying  water  to  the  Seine.  Inde- 
pendent criticism  is  perhaps  easier  at 
Geneva  than  at  Paris,  and  Geneva  ought  to 
remain  fadthful  to  her  own  special  line, 
which,  as  oompai'ed  with  that  of  France,  is 
on©  of  greater  freedom  from  ttie  tyranny  of 
taste  and  fashion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
tyranny  of  ruling  opinion  on  the  other  —  of 
Catholicism  ori  Jacobinism .  Geneva  should 
be  to  La  Grande  Nation  what  Diogenes  was 
to  Alexander ;  her  role  is  to  represent  the,  in- 
dependent thought  and  the  free  speech  which 
is  not  dazzled  by  prestige,  and  does  not  blink 
the  tmthi  It  is  true  that  the  role  is , aa  un- 
grateful one,  that  it  lends  itself  to  sarcasm 
and  misrepresentation  —  but  what  matter  ? 

281^  Jviy  1880.  —  This  afternoon  I  have 
had  a  wedk  in  the  sunshine,  and  have  just 
come  back  rejoioing  in  a  renewed  commun- 
ion with  nature.  The  waters  of  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Arve,  the  murmur  of  the  river,  the 
austerity  of  its  banks,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
foliage,  the  play  of  the  leaves,  the  splendour 
of  the  July, sunlight,  the  rich  fertility  of  the 
fields,  the  lucidity  of  the  distant  mountains, 
the  whiteness  of  the  glaciers  under  the 
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azure  serenity  of  the  sky^  the  sparkle  and 
foam  of  the  mmgling  rivers,  the  leafy 
masses  of  the  La  B&tie  woods — all  and 
everything  delighted  me.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  though  the  years  of  strength  had  come 
back  to  me.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  sen- 
sations. I  was  surpnsed  and  grateful. 
The  universal  life  carried  me  on  its  breast ; 
the  summer's  caress  went  to  my  heart. 
Once  more  my  eyes'  beheld  the  vast  hori* 
zons,  the  soaring  peaks,  the  blue  lakes,  the 
winding  valleys,  and  all  the  free  outlets  of 
old  days.  And  yet  there  was  no  painful 
sense  of  longing.  The  scene  left  upon 
me  an  indefinable  improssion,  which  was 
neither  hope,  nor  desire,  nor  regret,  but 
rather  a  sense  of  emotion,  of  passionate 
impulse,  mingled  with  admiration  and  anx- 
iety. I  am  conscious  at  once  of  joy  and 
of  want ;  beyond  what  I  possess  I  see  the 
impossible  and  the  unattainable ;  I  gauge 
my  own  wealth  and  poverty  :  in  a  word,  I 
am  and  I  am  not,  —  my  inner  state*  is  one 
of  contradiction,  because  it  is  one  of  transi- 
tion. The  ambiguity  of  it  is  oharacteristie 
of  human  nature,  which  is  ambiguous,  be- 
cause it  is  flesh  becoming  spirit,  space 
changing  into  thought,  the  Finite  looking 
dimly  out  upon  the  Infinite,  intelligence 
working  its  way  through  love  and  pain. 
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Man  is  i.  ,  .MorOm  €ommune  of  nature, 
the  point  at'^cb  all  ^ues  are  inter- 
changed.   Mind  i<,  the  plastic  medium,  the 
principle,  and  the  i,Psult  of  all;  at  once 
material  and  laboratory^v  product  and  for- 
mula, sensation,  expressionv  and  law  ;  that 
which  is,  that  which  does,  that  V^hich  knows. 
AU  is  not  mind,  but  mind  is  in  aK?*  and  con- 
tains  all.   It  is  the  consciousness  oH3?®j°^ 
that  fe,  Being  raised  to  the  second  pow^^* "" 
If  the  universe  subsists,  it  is  because  \^^® 
Eternal  mind  loves  to  perceive  its  own  coiv ' 
tent,  in  all  its  wealth  and  expansion  —  espe-\ 
cially  in  its  stages  of  preparation.    Not  that ' , 
Grod  is  an  egotist.    He  allows  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  suns  to  disport  themselves  in  His 
shadow;  He  grants  life  and  consciousness 
to  innumerable  multitudes  of  creatures  who 
thus  participate  in  being  and  in  nature  4  \ 

and  all  these  smimated  monads  mult^y^  so 
to  speak.  His  divinity. 

4th  August  1880. — I  have  read  a  few 
numbers  of  the  FeuUle  Centrale  de  Zofltig- 
en.*  It  is  one  of  those  perpetual  new  be- 
ginnings of  youth  which  thinks  it  is  pro- 

*  The  journal  of  a  students'  society,  drawn  from 
the  different  cantons  of  Switzerland,  which  meet* 
every  year  in  the  little  town  of  Zofingen. 
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ducing  something  ^resh  when  it  m  only 
repeating  the  old. 

Nature  is  governed  by  continuity  —  t^e 
continuity  of  repetition ;  it  is  like  an  oft* 
told  tale,  or  the  recurring  buithen  of  a 
song.  The  rose-trees  are  never  tired  of 
rose-bearing,  the  birds  of  nest-building, 
young  hearts  of  loving,  or  young  voices  of 
singing  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
have  served  their  predecessors  a  hundred 
thousand  times  before.  Profound  monot- 
ony in  universal  movement, — there  is  the 
simplest  formula  furnished  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  world.  All  circles  are  alike,  and 
every  existence  tends  to  trace  its  circle. 

How,  then,  is  fastidium  to  be  avoided  ? 
By  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  general  uni- 
formity, by  laying  stress  upon  the  small 
differences  which  exist,  and  then  by  leam^ 
ing  to  enjoy  repetition.  What  to  the  Intel* 
lect  is  old  and  worn-out  is  perennially  young 
^d  f  re^  to  the  heart ;  curiosity  is  insati- 
able, but  love  is  never  tired.  The  natural 
preservative  against  satiety,  too,  is  work. 
What  we  do  may  weary  others,  but  the 
personal  eftort  is  at  least  useful  to  its 
author.  Where  every  one  works,  the  gen- 
eral life  is  sure  to  possess  charm  and  savour, 
even  though  it  repeat  for  ever  the  sam^ 
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song,  the  same  aspiratioDS,  l^e  same  preju- 
dices, and  the  same  sighs.  *  To  every  man 
his  turn,'  is  the  motto  of  mortal  heings. 
If  what  they  do  is  old,  they  themselves  are 
new ;  when  they  imitate,  they  think  they 
are  inventing.  They  have  received,  and 
they  transmit.    E  sempre  bene  ! 

24fA  August  1880.  — As  years  go  on  I 
love  the  beautiful  more  than  the  sublime, 
the  smooth  more  than  the  rough,  the  calm 
nobility  of  Plato  more  than  the  fierce  holi- 
ness of  the  world's  Jeremiahs.  The  ve- 
hement barbarian  is  to  me  the  inferior  of 
the  mild  and  playful  Socrates.  My  taste  is 
for  the  wen  .balanced  soul  and  the  well- 
trained  heart  —  for  a  liberty  which  is  not 
harsh  and  insolent,  like  that  of  the  newly 
-enfranchised  slave,  but  lovablel  The  tem- 
perament which  charms  me  is  that  in  which 
one  virtue  leads  naturally  to  another.  All 
eiclusive  and  sharply-marked  qualities  are 
but  so  many  signs  of  imperfection. 

2Qth  August  1880.  — To-day  I  am  con- 
scious of  improvement.  I  am  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  go  back  to  my  neglected 
wotk  and  my  interrupted  habits ;  but  in  a 
week  I  have  grown  several  ^pnQ^jths  older, 
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—  that  is  easy  to  see.  The  affection  of 
those  abound  me  makes  them  pr^^end  liot 
to  see  it;  but  the  looking-glass  teUs  the 
truth.  The  fact  does  not  take  away  from 
the  pleasure  of  convalescence  ;  hut  still  one 
hears  in  it  the  shuttle  of  destiny,  and  death 
seems  to  be  nearing  rapidly,  in  spite  of  the 
halts  and  truces  which  are  granted  one.  — 
The  most  beautiful  existence,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  that  of  a  river  which  should 
get  through  all  its  rapids  and  waterfalls  not 
far  from  its  rising,  and  should  then  in  its 
widening  course  form  a  succession  of  rich 
valleys,  and  in  each  of  Uiem  a  lake  equally 
but  diversely  beautiful,  to  end,  after  the 
plains  of  age  were  past,  in  the  ocean  where 
all  that  is  weary  and  heavy-laden  comes  to 
seek  for  rest.  How  few  there  are  of  these 
full,  fruitful,  gentle  lives  I  What  is  the  use 
of  wishing  for  or  regretting  them  ?  It  is 
wiser  and  harder  to  see  in  one's  own  lot 
t;he  best  one  could  have  had,  and  to  say  to 
oneself  that  after  all  the  cleverest  tailor 
cannot  make  us  a  coat  to  fit  us  more  cls^ely 
than  our  skin. 

*Le  vrai  nom  du  bonheur  est  le  contentement.' 

.  .  .  The  essential  thing  for  every  one  is 
to  accept  his  destiny.    Fate  has  deceived 
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you ;  you  have  sometimes  gmmbled  at  your 
lot ;  well,  no  more  mutual  reproaches  ;  go 
to  sleep  in  peace. 

30^  August  1880  (Two  o'clock),  —  Kum- 
blings  of  a  grave  and  distant  thunder. 
The  sky  is  gray  but  rainless;  the  sharp 
little  cries  of  the  birds  show  agitation  and 
fear ;  one  might  imagine  it  the  prelude  to 
a  symphony  or  a  catastrophe. 

*  Quel  eclair  te  traverse,  6  mon  cceur  soucieoz  ?  - 

Strange  —  all  the  business  of  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  is  going  on  ;  there 
is  even  more  movement  than  usual;  and 
yet  all  these  noises  are,  as  it  were,  held 
suspended  in  the  silence  —  in  a  soft,  posi- 
tive silence,  which  they  cannot  disguise  — 
silence  akin  to  that  which,  in  every  town, 
on  one  day  of  the  week,  replaces  the  vague 
murmur  of  the  labouring  hive.  Such  silence 
at  such  an  hour  is  extraordinary.  There  is 
something  expectant,  contemplative,  almost 
anxious  in  it.  Are  there  days  on  which 
*the  little  breath'  of  Job  produces  more 
effect  than  tempest  ?  on  which  a  dull  rum- 
bling on  the  distant  horizon  is  enough  to 
suspend  the  concert  of  voices,  like  the  roar- 
ing of  a  desert  lion  at  the  fall  of  night  ? 
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9th  September  1880.  —  It  seems  to  me 
that  with  the  decline  of  my  active  force  I 
am  becoming  more  purely  spirit ;  every- 
thing is  growing  transparent  to  me.  I  see 
the  types,  the:  foundation  of  beings,  the 
sense  of  things. 

All  personal  events,  all  particular  experi- 
,  ences,  are  to  me  texts  for  meditation,  facts 
to  be  generalised  inta  laws,  realities  to  be 
reduced  to  ideas.  Life  is  only  a  document 
to  be  interpreted,  matter  to  be  spiritualised. 
Such  is  the  life  of  the  thinker.  Ev^ry  day 
he  strips  himself  more  and  more  of  person- 
ality. If  he  consents  to  act  and  to  feel,  it 
is  that  he  may  the  better  understand ;  if 
he  wills,  it  is  that  he  may  know  what  will 
is.  Although  it  is  sweet  to  him  to  be  loved, 
and  he  knows  nothing  else  so  sweet,  yet 
there  also  he  seems  to  himself  to  be  the 
occasion  of  the  phenomenc^  rather  than  its 
end.  He  contemplates  the  spectacle  of  love, 
and  love  for  him  remains  a  spectacle.  He 
does  not  even  believe  hi»  body  his  own ;  he 
feels  the  vital  <  whirlwind  passing  through 
him,  —  lent  to  him,  as  it  were,  for  a 
moment,  in  order  that  he  may  perceive  the 
cosmic  vibrations.  He  is  a  mere  thinking 
subject ;  he  retains  only  the  form  of  things ; 
he  attributes  to  himself  the  material  pos- 
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session  of  nothing  whatsoever;  he  asks 
nothing  from  life  but  wisdom.  This:  temper 
of  mind  makes  him  Incomprehensible  to  all 
that  loves  enjoyment^  dominion,  possession. 
He  is  fluid  as  a  phantom  tlnat  we  see  but 
cannot  grasp ;  he  resembles  a  man,  as  the 
manea  of  Achilles  or  the.  shade  of  Creusa 
resembled  the  living.  Without  having  died, 
I  am  a  .^ost.  Other  men  are  dreams  to 
me,  and  I  am  a  dream  to  them. 

Later.  —  Consciousness  in  me  takes  no 
account  of  the  category  of  time,  and  there- 
fore all  those  partitions  which  tend  to  make 
of  life  a  palace  wit^  a  thousand  rooms,  do 
not  exist  in  my  case;  I  am  still  in  the 
primitive  unicellular  state.  I  possess  my- 
self only  as  Monad  and  as  Ego,  and  I  feel 
my  faculties  themselves  reabsorbed  into  t^e 
substance  which  they  have  individualised. 
All  the  endowment  of  animality  is,  so  to 
speak,  repudiated ;  all  the  product  of  study 
and  of  cultivation  is  in  the  same  way  an- 
nulled; the  whole  crystallisation  is  redis- 
solved  into  fluid;  the  whole  rainbow  is 
withdrawn  within  the  dewdrop;  conse- 
quences return  to  the  principle,  effects  to 
the  cause,  the  bird  to  the  egg,  the  organism 
to  its  germ. 
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This  psychological  rein  volution  is  an  An- 
ticipation of  death ;  it  represents  the  life 
beyond  the  grave,  the  return  to  School,  the 
soul  fading  into  the  world  of  ghosts,  or 
descending  into  the  region  of  Die  Mutter; 
it  implies  the  simplification  of  the  individ- 
ual who,  allowing  all  the  accidents  of  per- 
sonality to  evaporate,  exists  henceforward 
only  in  the  indivisible  state,  the  state  of 
pointy  of  potentiality*  of  pregnant  nothing- 
ness. Is  not  this  the  true  definition  of 
mind  ?  is  not  mind,  dissociated  from  space 
and  time,  just  this  ?  Its  development,  past 
or  future,  is  contained  in  it  just  as  a  curve 
is  contained  in  its  algebraical  formula. 
This  nothing  is  an  all.  This  punctum 
without  dimensions  is  a  punctum  8alien». 
What  is .  the  acorn  but  the  oak  which  has 
lost  its  branches,  its  leaves,  its  trunk,  and 
its  roots  —  that  is  to  say,  all  its  apparatus, 
its  forms,  its  particularities  —  but  which  is 
still  present  in  concentration,  in  essence, 
in  a  force  which  contains  the  possibility  of 
complete  revival  ? 

This  impoverishment,  then,  is  only  su- 
perficially a  loss,  a  reduction.  To  be  re- 
duded  to  those  elements  in  one  which  are 
eternal,  is  indeed  to  die,  but  not  to  be  anni- 
hilated :  it  is  simply  to  become  virtual  again. 
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9th  October  1880  (Clar€ns).-'A  walk. 
Deep  feeling  and  admiration.  Nature  was 
80  beautiful,  so  caressing,  so  poetical,  so 
maternal.  The  sunlight,  the  leaves,  the 
sky,  the  bells,  all  said  to  me,  — '  Be  of  good 
strength  and  courage,  poor  bruised  one. 
This  is  nature's  kindly  season ;  here  is 
forgetfulness,  calm,  and  rest.  Faults  and 
troubles,  anxieties  and  regrets,  cares  and 
wrongs,  are  but  one  and  the  same  burden. 
We  make  no  distinctions;  we  comfort  all 
sorrows,  we  bring  peace,  and  with  us  is 
consolation.  Salvation  to  the  weary,  salva- 
tion to  the  afflicted,  salvation  to  the  sick, 
to  sinners,  to  all  that  suffer  in  heart,  in 
conscience,  and  in  body.  We  are  the  foun- 
tain of  blessing ;  drink  and  live  !  God 
maketh  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the  just  and 
upon  the  unjust.  There  is  nothing  grudging 
in  His  munificence ;  He  does  not  weigh  His 
gifts  like  a  money-changer,  or  number  them 
like  a  cashier.  Come,  — there  is  enough 
for  all!' 

29th  October  1880  (Geneva),  — The  ideal 
which  a  man  professes  may  itself  be  only  a 
matter  of  appearance  —  a  device  for  mis- 
leading his  neighbour,  or  deluding  himself. 
The  individual  is  always  ready  to  claim 
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for  himself  the  merits  of  the  badge  tinder 
n^ch  he  fights  ;  whereas,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  the  contrary  Which  happens.  The 
nobler  the  badge,  the  less  estimable  is  the 
wewrer  of  it.  Such  at  least  is  the  presump- 
tion. It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  pride 
oneself  on  any  moral  or  religious  specialty 
whatever.  Tell  190  what  you  pique  yoursetf 
VLpoa^  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  not. 

But  how  are  we  to  know  what  an  indi- 
vidual is  ?  First  of  all  by  his  acts ;  but 
by  something  else  too  —  something  which 
is  only  perceived  by  intuition.  Soul  judges 
0oul  by  elective  aflftnity,  reaching  through 
and  beyond  both  words  and  silence,  looks 
and  actions. 

The  criterion  is  subjective,  I  allow,  and 
liable  to  error ;  but  in  the  first  place  there 
is  no  safer  one,  and  in  the  next,  the  accu- 
racy of  the  judgment  is  in  proportion  to  the 
moral  culture  of  the  judge.  Courage  is  an 
authority  on  courage,  goodness  on  goodness, 
nobleness  on  nobleness,  loyalty  on  upright- 
ness. We  only  truly  know  what  we  have,  or 
what  we  have  lost  and  regret,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, childish  innocence,  virginal  purity, 
or  stainless  honour.  The  truest  and  best 
judge,  then,  is  Infinite  Goodness,  and  next 
to  it,  the  regenerated  sinner  or  the  saint. 
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tl^e  mani  lasted  by  expemnee  or  the  sa^. 
Naturally  t  the  touchstone  in  us  becomes 
finer  and  truer  the  better  we  are. 

S4  Noveviber  1880*  —  What  impression 
has  the  story  I  have  just  read  made  upon 
me  ?  A  mixed  one.  The  imagination  gets 
no.  pleasure  out  of  it,  although  the  int^lect 
is  amusqd.  Why  ?  Because  the  author^s 
moqd  jLs  om  of  incessant  irony  and  persi- 
flage. The  Voltairean  tradition  has  been 
his  guide-^a^eat  deal  of  wit  and  satire, 
very  little^  feeling,  no  simplicity.  It  is  a 
combination  of  qualities  which  serves  emi* 
n^tly  wellior  satire,  for  journalism,  and 
for  paper  warfare  of  all  kinds,  but  which  is 
much  less  suitable  to  the  ndvel  or  short 
story,  lor  cleverness  is  not  poetry,  and  th® 
novel  is  still  within  the  domain  of  poetry, 
although  on  the  i  frontier.  The  vague  dis+ 
comfort  aroused  iii  One  by  these  epigram* 
m&tiq  productioiaa  is  due  probably  to  a  con- 
fusion ;Qf  kinds.  Ambiguity  of  style  keeps 
one  in  a  perpetual  state  of  tension  and 
s^lf-defence,;  we  ought  not  to  be  left  in 
doulpjt  whether  the  speaker  is  jesting  or  se- 
rious, mpcking  or  tender.  Moreover,  banter 
is  not; humour,  and  never  will  be.  I  think, 
iufjeed,  that  the  professional  wit  finds  a  diffi- 
culty in  being  genuinely  comic,  for  want  of 
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depth  and  disinterested  feeling.  To  >  laugh  i 
at  things  and  people  is  not  really  a:  joy  ;  Jt 
is  at  beet  bat  a  cold  pleasure.  BuffooB«ijjr, 
is  wholei^nier,  because  it  is  :a  'little  more  • 
kindlyi  The  reason  why.  continuous  sar^ 
casm  repels  us  is  that  it  lacks  twai  things. 
— humanity  and  seriousness.  Sarcasm 
implies  pride,  since  it  means  putting  one- 
self above  othara,  ^--^  and  levity,  beoaiuse* 
conscience  is  aUovred  noiveioe  in  controlling' 
it*  In  short,  we  readi  satirical  books,  but 
we  'only  love  and  ding  to  the  bobks  in' 
which  there  i»  ^cart.  (        .    , 

.      J!     -I  .    .     •     .. 

.22d  Nmember  1880.  *— How  is  ill-nature 
to  be  met  aUd  overcome  ?  First,  by  humiU' 
ity:.  when  a  man  knows-  his  bWn  weak*, 
nesses,  whyi  should  hd  be  ahgrjr  wdt^  others 
for  pointing  them  out  ?  No  doubt  it  is  not 
very  amiable  of  them  to  do  so,  but  still, 
truth  is  on  their  side.  Secondly,  l)y..refiec- 
tion  :  after  all  w^s  are , wjb^t.  wft  ar^,  .anii  if 
we  have  been  thinking  too'  much  of  our- 
selves, it  is  only,  an  opinion  to  be  modified ; 
tiie -incivility  of  our  neighbour  leaves  us 
What  we  were  before^  Above  ail,  by  par- 
don :  there  is  only  one  way  of  not  hating 
those  who  do  us  wrong,  and  that  is  by  do- 
ing them,  good.;  anger  is  beat  conquered  by 
kindness.     Such  a  victory  over  feeling  may 
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ii6t  indeed  affect  those  who  hare  wronged 
u»,  but  it  is  a  valitable  piece  of  self'Klisci- 
pline.  It  is  vulgar  to  be  angry  on  one's 
own  account ;  we  ought  only  to  be  angry 
for  great  causes.  Besides,  the  poisoned 
dart  can  only  be  extracted  from  the  wound 
by  the  balm  of  a  silent  and  thoughtful 
charity.  Why  do  we  let  human  malignity 
embitter  us  ?  why  should  ingratitude,  jeal- 
ousy — perfidy  even — enrage  us  ?  There  is 
no  end  to  recriminations,  complaints,  or 
reprisals.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  blot 
everything  out  Anger,  rancour,  bitter* 
ness,  trouble  the  soul.  Every  man  is  a  dis- 
penser o£  justice  ;  but  there  is  one  Wrong 
that  he  is  not  bound  to  punish  —  that  of 
which  he  himself  is  the  victim.  Such  a 
wrong  is  to  be  healed,  not  avenged.  Fire 
purifies  alL 

'Mod  &me  est  comma  un  feu  qui  d^vore  et 

parfutoiB 
Ce  qu*on  jette  pour  le  ternir.* 

27th  December  1880.  —  In  an  article  I 
have  just  read,  Biedermann  reproaches 
Strauss  with  being  too  negative,  and  with 
having  broken  with  Christianity.  The 
object  to  be  pursued,  according  to  him, 
should  be  the  freeing  of  religion  from  the 
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mythological  element,  and  the  substitution 
of  anotlier  point  of  view  for  the  antiquated 
dualism  of  orthodoxy, — this  other  point 
of  view  to  be  the  victory  over  the  world, 
produced  by  the  sense  of  divine  sonship. 

It  is  true  that  another  question  arises : 
has  not  a  religion  which  has  separated 
itself  from  special  miracle,  from  local 
Interventions  of  the  supernatural,  and 
from  mystery,  lost  its  savour  and  its  effi- 
cacy? For  the  sake  of  satisfying  a  thinking 
and  instructed  public,  is  it  wise  to  sacri- 
fice the  influence  of  religion  over  the  multi- 
tude ?  Answer.  A  pious  fiction  is  still  a 
fiction.  Truth  has  the  highest  claim.  It  is 
for  the  world  to  accommodate  itself  to  truth, 
and  not  vice  vers^.  Copernicus  upset  the 
astronomy  of  the  Middle  Ages, — so  much 
the  worse  for  it !  The  Eternal  Gospel  rev- 
olutionises modem  churches  —  what  mat- 
ter I  When  symbols  become  transparent, 
they  have  no  further  binding  force.  We 
see  in  them  a  poem,  an  allegory,  a  meta- 
phor ;  but  we  believe  in  them  no  longer. 

Yes,  but  still  a  certain  esotericlsm  is 
inevitable,  since  critical,  scientific,  and  phil- 
osophical culture  is  only  attainable  by  a 
minority.  The  new  faith  must  have  its 
symbols  too.    At  present  the  effect  it  pro- 
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duces  on  pious  souls  is  a  more  or  less  pro- 
fane one ;  it  has  a  disrespectful,  incredulous, 
frivolous  look,  and  it  seems  to  free  a  man 
from  traditional  dogma  at  the  cost  of  seri- 
ousness of  conscience.  How  are  sensitive- 
ness of  feeling,  the  sense  of  sin,  the  desire 
for  pardon,  the  thirst  for  holiness,  to  be 
preserved  among  us,  when  the  errors  which 
have  served  them  so  long  for  support  and 
food  have  been  eliminated  ?  Is  not  illusion 
indispensable  ?  is  it  not  the  divhie  process 
of  education  ? 

Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  draw  a  deep 
distinction  between  opinion  and  belief,  and 
between  belief  and  science.  The  mind 
which  discerns  these  different  degrees  may 
allow  itself  imagination  and  faith,  and  still 
remain  within  the  lines  of  progress* 

2Sth  December  1880.  — There  are  two 
modes  of  classing  the  people  we  know :  the 
first  is  utilitJttian  —  it  starts  from  ourselves, 
divides  our  friends  from  our  enemies,  and 
distinguishes  those  who  are  antipathetic  to 
us,  those  who  are  indifferent,  those  who  can 
serve  or  harm  us;  the  second  is  dishiter- 
ested-^it  classes  men  according  to  their 
intrinsic  value,  tlieir  own  qualities  and  de- 
fects, apart  from  the  feelings  which  they 
have  for  us,  or  we  for  them. 
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My  tendency  is  to  the  second  kind  of 
classification.  I  appreciate  men  less  by 
the  special  affection  which  they  show  to  me 
than  by  their  personal  excellence,  and  I 
cannot  confuse  gratitude  with  esteem.  It 
is  a  happy  thing  for  us  when  the  two  f eel^ 
ings  can  be  combined  ;  and  nothing  is  more 
painful  than  to  owe  gratitude  where  yet  we 
can  feel  neither  i-espeot  nor  confidence. 

I  am  not  very  willing  to  believe  in  the 
permanence  of  accidental  states.  The  gen- 
erosity of  a  misery  the  good-nature  of  an 
egotist,  the  gentleness  of  a  passionate  tem- 
perament, the  tenderness  of  a  barren  nature, 
the  piety  of  a  dull  heart,  the  humihty  of 
an  excitable  self-love,  interest  me  as  phe^ 
ndmena  —  nay,  even  touch  me  if  I  am  the 
object  of  them,  but  they  inspire  me  with 
very  little  confidence.  I  foresee  the  end  of 
them  too  clearly.  Every  exception  tends  to 
disappear  and  to  return  to  the  rule.  All 
privilege  is  temporary,  and  besides,  I  am 
less  flattered  than  anxious  when  I  find  my- 
self the  object  of  a  privilege. 

A  man's  primitive  character  may  be  cov- 
ered over  by  alluvial  deposits  of  culture 
and  ac(|ulsition,  -^  none  the  less  is  it  sure 
to  come  to  the  surface  when  years  have 
worn  away  all  that  is  accessory-  andadven- 
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titious.  I  admit  indeed  the  possibility  of 
great  moral  crises  which  sometimes  revolu- 
tionise the  soul,  but  I  dare  not  reckon  on 
them.  It  is  a  possibility  —  not  a  proba- 
bility. In  choosing  one's  friends  we  must 
choose  those  whose  qualities  are  inborn,  and 
their  virtues  virtues  of  temperament.  To 
lay  the  foundations  of  friendship  on  bor- 
rowed or  added  virtues  is  to  build  on  an 
artificial  soil ;  we  run  too  many  risks  by  it. 
Exceptions  are  snares,  and  we  ought 
above  all  to  distrust  them  when  they  charm 
our  vanity.  To  catch  and  fix  a  fickle  heart 
is  a  task  which  tempts  all  women ;  and  a 
man  finds  something  intoxicating  in  the 
tears  of  tenderness  and  joy  which  he  alone 
has  had  the  power  to  draw  from  a  proud 
woman.  But  attractions  of  this  kind  are 
deceptive.  AS&nity  of  nature  founded  on 
worship  of  the  same  ideal,  and  perfect  in 
proportion  to  perf  eotness  of  soul,  is  the  only 
affinity  which  is  worth  anything.  True  love 
is  that  which  ennobles  the  personality,  for- 
tifies the  heart,  and  sanctifies  the  existence. 
And  the  being  we  love  must  not  be  myste- 
rious and  sphinx-4ike,  but  clear  and  limpid 
as  a  diamond;  so  that  admiration  and 
attachment  may  grow  with  .^owledge. 
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Jealoiidy  is  a  tf^rrible  thing.  It  resembles 
love,  only  it  is  precisely  love's  contrary. 
Instead  of:  wishing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
object  loved,  it  desires  the  dependence  of 
that  object  upon  itself,  and  its  own  tri- 
umph. Love  is  the  forgetfulness  of  self; 
jealousy  is  the  most  passionate  foi:m  of 
egotism,  the  glorification  of  a  despotic, 
exacting,  and  vain  ego^  which  can  neither 
forget  nor  subordinate  itself.  The  contrast 
is  perfect. 

Austerity  in  women  is  sometimes  the 
accompaniment  of  a  rare  power  of  loving. 
And  when  it  is  so  their  attachment  is 
strong  as  death ;  their  fidelity  as  resisting 
as  the  diamond ;  they  are  hungry  for  devo- 
tion and  athirst  lor  sacrifice.  Their  love  is 
a  piety,  tiieir  tenderness  a  religion,  and 
they  trij^  the  energy  of  love  by  giving  to 
it  the  sanctity  of  duty. 

To  the  spectator  over  fifty,  the  world  cer- 
tainly presents  a  good  deal  that  is  new«  but 
a  great  deal  more  which  is  only  the  old  fur- 
bished up — mere  plagiarism  and  modificar 
tion,  rather  than  amelioration.  Almost 
everything  is  a  copy  of  a  copy,  a  reflection 
of  a  reflection,  and  the  perfect  being  is  as 
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rare  now  as  he  erer  was.  Let  us  not  com- 
plain Of  it ;  it  is  the  reason  why  tlie  world 
lasts.  Humanity  improves  but  slowly ;  that 
is  why  history  goes  on. 

Is  liot  progress  the  goad  of  Siva?  It 
excites  the  torch  to  bum  itself  away ;  it 
hastens  the  approach  of  death.  Societies 
which  chaiige  rapidly  only  xeac^  their  ^nal 
catasttx)phe  the  sooner.  OhildBWiiwho 
are  too '  precocious-  never  ■  reach  maturity. 
Progress  should  be  the  aroma  of  life,  not 
its  substance. 


Man  is  a  passion  vy^hich  bnngs  awill  into 
play,  which  works  an  intelligenee, — ^and 
thus  ihe  organs  which  seem  to  be  in  the 
service  of  intelligence,  are  in  reality  only 
the  agents  of  passion.  For  all  the  com^ 
mOner  sorts  of  being;  'determinism  is  true : 
inward  liberty  exists  only  as  an  exception 
and  as  the  result  of .  s^-conquest.  And 
even  he  who  has  tasted  liberty  is  only  free 
hiterinittently  and.  by  moinentsi  True 
liberty,  then,  is  not  a  continuous  state  :  it 
is  not  an  indefeasible  and  invariable  quality. 
We  axe  free  only  so  far  as  we  are  not  dupes 
of  ourselves,  our  pretexts,  our  instiiicts, <!mr 
temperament.  We  are  freed  byi  eneiTgy 
and  the  critical  spirit-^  that  is  to  say,  by 
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detachment  of  soul,  by  eeif-goYemmentt. 
So  that  we  are  enslaved,  but  susceptible  of 
freedom;  we  are  bound,  but  capable  of 
shaking  off  our  bonds.  The  soul  is  caged, 
but  it  has  power  to  flutter  within  its  cage. 

Material  results  are  but  the  tardy  sign  of 
invisible  activities.  The  bullet  has  started 
long  before  the  noise  of  the  report  has 
reached  i;^.  The, ,  decisive  events  of  the 
world  take  place  in  .^he  intellect. 

Sorrow  is  the  most  tremendous  of  all 
realities  in  the  sensible  world,  but  the 
transfiguration  of  sorrow  after  the  manner 
of  Chi^ist  is  a  more  beautiful  solution  of 
the  problem  than  the  extirpation  of  sorrow, 
after  the  method  of  Qakyamouni. 

Life  should  be  a  giving  birth  to  the  soul, 
the  development  of  a  higher  mode  of  reality. 
The  animal  must  be  humanised :  flesh  must 
be  made  spirit ;  physiological  activity  must 
be  transmuted  into  intellect  and  conscience, 
into  reason,  justice,  and  generosity,  as  the 
torch  is  transmuted  into  life  and  warmth. 
The  blind,  greedy,  selfish  natut-^  of  man 
mus]t  put  on  beauty  and  nobleness.  This 
heavenly  alchemy   is   what  justifies,  our 
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presence  on  the  earth:  it  is  our  mission 
and  our  glory. 

To  renounce  happiness  and  think  only 
of  duty,  to  put  conscience  in  the  place  of 
feelings  —  this  voluntary  martyrdom  has 
its  nobility.  The  natural  man  in  us  flinches, 
but  the  better  self  submits.  To  hope  for 
justice  in  the  world  is  a  sign  of  sickly 
sensibility ;  we  must  be  able  to  do  without 
it.  True  manliness  consists  in  such  in- 
dependence. Let  the  world  think  what  it 
will  of  us,  it  is  its  own  affair.  If  it  will 
not  give  us  the  place  which  is  lawfully  ours 
until  after  our  death,  or  perhaps  not  at  all, 
it  is  but  acting  within  its  right.  It  is  our 
business  to  behave  as  though  our  countiy 
were  grateful,  as  though  the  world  were 
equitable,  as  though  opinion  were  clear- 
sighted, as  though  life  were  just,  as  though 
men  were  good. 


Death  itself  may  become  matter  of  con- 
sent, and  therefore  a  moral  act.  The  animal 
expires;  man  surrenders  his  soul  to  the 
author  of  the  soul. 

[With  the  year  1881,  beginning  with  the 
mouth  of  January,  we  enter  upon  the  last 
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period  of  Amiers  illness.  Although  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  to  his  professorial  duties,  and 
never  spoke  of  his  forebodings,  he  felt  himself 
mortally  ill,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Journal.  Amiel  wrote  up 
to  the  end,  doing  little  else,  however,  towards 
the  last  than  record  the  progress  of  his  disease, 
and  the  proofs  of  interest  and  kindliness  which 
he  received.  After  weeks  of  suffering  and 
pain  a  state  of  extreme  weakness  gradually 
gained  upon  him.  His  last  lines  are  dated  the 
29th  April ;  it  was  on  the  11th  of  May  that  he 
succumbed,  witliout  a  struggle,  to  the  compli- 
cated disease  from  which  he  suffered.  —  S.] 

bth  January  1881.  —  I  think  I  fear  shame 
more  than  death.  Tacitus  said:  Omnia 
serviliter  pro  dominatione.  My  tendency 
Is  just  the  contrary.  Even  when  it  is 
voluntary,  dependence  is  a  burden  to  me. 
I  should  blush  to  find  myself  determined 
by  interest,  submitting  to  constraint,  or 
becoming  the  slave  of  any  will  whatever. 
To  me  vanity  is  slavery,  self-love  degrad- 
ing, and  utilitarianism  meanness.  I  detest 
the  ambition  which  makes  you  the  liege 
ijian  of  something  or  some  one  —  I  desire 
to  be  simply  my  own  master. 

If  I  had  health  I  should  be  the  freest 
man  I  know.     Although  perhaps  a  little 
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hardness  of  hefart  would  be  desirable  to 
make  me  still  more  independent. 

Let  me  exaggerate  nothing.  My  liberty 
is  only  negative.  Nobody  has  any  hold 
over  me,  but  many  things  have  become 
impossible  to  me,  and  if  I  v^rere  so  foolish 
as  to  wish  for  them,  the  limits  of  my  liberty 
would  soon  become  apparent.  Therefore  I 
take  care  not  to  wish  for  them,  and  not  to 
let  my  thoughts  dwell  on  them.  I  only 
desire  what  I  am  able  for,  and  in  this  way 
I  run  my  head  against  no  wall,  I  cease  even 
to  be  conscious  of  the  boundaries  which 
enclose  me.  I  take  care  to  wish  for  rather 
less  than  is  in  my  power,  that  I  may  not 
even  be  reminded  of  the  obstacles  in  my 
way.  Renunciation  is  the  safeguard  of 
dignity.  Let  us  strip  ourselves,  if  we 
would  not  be  stripped.  He  who  has  freely 
given  up  his  life  may  look  death  in  the 
face:  what  more  can  it  take  away  from 
him?  Bo  away  with  desire  and  practise 
charity —there  you  have  the  whole  method 
of  Buddha,  the  whole  secret  of  the  great 
Deliverance.  .  .  . 

It  is  snowing,  and  my  chest  is  trouble- 
some. So  that  I  depend  on  Nature  and  on 
God.  But  I  do  not  depend  on  hurtian  ca- 
price ;  this  is  the  point  to  be  insisted  on. 
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It  is  true  that  my  chemist  may  make  a 
blunder  and  poison  me,  my  banker  may 
reduce  me  to  pauperism,  just  as  an  earth- 
quake may  destroy  my  house  without  hope 
of  redress.  Absolute  independence,  there- 
fore, is  a  pure  chimera.  But  I  do  possess 
relative  independence  ^— that  of  the  stoic 
who  withdraws  into  the  fortress  of  his  will, 
and  shuts  the  gates  behind  him. 

*Jurons,  except^  Dieu,  de  n'avoir  point  de 
maitre. 

This  oath  of  old  Geneva  remains  my  motto 

still. 

Wth  January  1881. — To  let  oneself  be 
troubled  by  the  ill-will,  the  ingratitude,  the 
indifference,  of  others,  is  a  weakness  to 
which  I  am  very  much  inclined.  It  is  pain* 
ful  to  me  to  be  misunderstood,  ill  judged. 
I  am  wanting  in  manly  hardihood,  and  the 
heart  in  me  is  more  vulnerable  than  it 
ought  to  be.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  I  have  grown  tougher  in  this  respect 
than  I  used  to  be.  The  malignity  of  the 
world  troubles  me  less  than  it  did.  Is  it 
the  result  of  philosophy,  or  an  effect  of  age, 
or  simply  caused  by  the  many  proof s  of  re^ 
spect  and  attachment  that  I  have  received  ? 
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These  proofs  were  jtist  what  were  want- 
ing to  inspire  me  with  some  self-respect. 
Otherwise  I  should  have  so  easily  believed 
in  my  own  nullity  and  in  the  insignificance 
of  all  my  efforts.  Success  is  necessary 
for  the  timid,  praise  is  a  moral  stimulus, 
and  admiration  a  strengthening  elixir.  We 
think  we  know  ourselves,  but  as  long  as  we 
are  ignorant  of  our  comparative  value,  our 
place  in  the  social  assessment,  we  do  not 
know  ourselves  well  enough.  If  we  are  to 
act  with  effect,  we  must  count  for  some- 
thing with  our  fellow-men ;  we  must  feel 
ourselves  possessed  of  some  weight  and 
credit  with  them,  so  that  our  effort  may  be 
rightly  proportioned  to  the  resistance  which 
has  to  be  overcome.  As  long  as  we  despise 
opinion  we  are  without  a  standard  by  which 
to  measure  ourselves ;  we  do  not  know  our 
relative  power.  I  have  despised  opinion 
too  much,  while  yet  I  have  been  too  sensi- 
tive to  injustice.  These  two  faults  have 
cost  me  dear.  I  longed  for  kindness,  sym- 
pathy, and  equity,  but  my  pride  forbade 
me  to  ask  for  them,  or  to  employ  any  ad- 
dress or  calculation  to  obtain  them.  ...  I 
do  not  think  I  have  been  wrong  altogether, 
for  all  through  I  have  been  in  harmony 
with  my  best  self,  but  my  want  of  adapta- 
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bility  has  worn  me  out,  to  no  purpose. 
Now,  indeed,  I  am  at  peace  within,  but  my 
career  is  over,  my  strength  is  running  out, 
and  my  life  is  near  iti^  end. 

*I1  n'est  plus  temps  pour  rien  except^  pour 
mourir.* 

This  is  why  I  can  look  at  it  all  historically. 

23(f  January  1881.  —  A  tolerable  night, 
but  this  morning  the  cough  has  been 
frightful.  —  Beautiful  weather,  the  win- 
dows ablaze  with  sunshine.  With  my  feet 
on  the  fender  I  have  just  finished  the 
newspaper. 

At  this  moment  I  feel  well,  and  it  seems 
strange  to  me  that  my  doom  should  be  so 
near.  Life  has  no  sense  of  kinship  with 
death.  This  is  why,  no  doubt,  a  sort  of 
mechanical  instinctive  hope  is  for  ever 
springing  up  afresh  in  us,  troubling  our 
reason,  and  casting  doubt  oti  the  verdict  of 
science.  All  life  is  tenacious  and  persijit- 
ent.  It  is  like  the  parrot  in  iha  fable,  who^ 
at  the  very  moment  when  it^  neck  is  being 
wrung,  still  repeats  with  its  laJSt  breath  — 

'  Cela,  cela,  ne  sera  rien.' 

The  intellect  puts  the  matter  at  Its  worst, 
but  the  animal  protests.    It  will  not  be- 
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lieve  in  the  evil  till  it  cornea.  Ought  ope  to 
regret  it?  .Probably  not.  Jt  is  Nature's 
will  th&t:iite  should  defend  itself  against 
death ;  hope  is  cmly  the  love  of  life ;  it  is 
an  organic  impulse  which  religion  has  taken 
under  its  protection.  Who  knows?  God 
may  save  us,  may  work  a  miracle.  Besides, 
are  we  ever  sure  that  there  is  no  remedy  ? 
LncertamLy  is  the  refuge  of  hope.  We 
reckon  the  doubiful  among  the  chances  in 
our  favour,  Mt>rtal  frailty  clings  tO  every 
f5U|3port.  How  be  angry,  with  it  for  so 
doing?  Even  with  all  possible  aids  it 
hardly  evt^r  es<:apes  desolation  and  distress. 
The  supreme  solution  is,  and  always  will 
be,  to  see  in  necessity  the  fatherly  will  of 
God,  ari^  so  to  submit  ourselves  and  bear 
our  ctoss  bravely,  as  ah  offerihg  to  the 
Arbiter  of  human  destiny.  The  soldier 
does  not  dispute  the  order  given  him :  he 
obeys  iand  dies  without  murmuring.  If  he 
waited  to  understand  the  use  of  his  sacri- 
fice, wT;iere  would  his  submission  be  ? 
]  It  occufre^  to  me  this  rtioniihg  how  little 
we  know  of  each,  other's  physical  troubles ; 
even  tliose  nearest  and  dearest  to  us  know 
nothing  of  our  conversations  with  the  King 
pf  'J^errprs. ,  J'here  are  thoughts  which 
brook  ,po  confidant  >.  there  are  griefs  which 
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cannot  be  shared.  Consideration  ft>r  othert 
even  bids  us  conceal  them.  Wie  dream 
alone,  we  suffer  alone,  we  die  alone,  we  iiv* 
habit  the  last  resting-place  alone.  ■  But 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  opening 
our  solitude  to  God*  And  so  what  was  an 
austere  monologue  becomes  dialogue,  rel^Ic!- 
tance  becomes  docility,  r^unciatlon  paisse^ 
into  peace,  and  the  sen^e  of  painful  defeat 
is  lost  in  the  sense  of  recovered  llb^rtjr. 

.  \^     .->   >M. 

*  yo^lqir  ce  que  Dieu  ye^t  e^t  la  seuf^.  sqie^ce 

.    Qui  nous  met  en  repos.*  , 

None  of  us  can  escape  the  play  of  icontrary 
impulse  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  soul  has  onc^ 
recognised  the  order  of  things^  and  sub- 
mitted itself  thereto,  then  all  is  welL 

*  Comme  un  sage  mourant  puissions  nous  dire 

en  paix  : 
J*ai  trop  longtemps  err^,  cherch^ ;"  je  me 
trompais : 
Tout  est  bien,  mon  Dieu  m*enveloppe.*   '  ' 

*  1;  I 

2Sth  January  1881. — A  terrible  night: 
For  three  or  four  hours  I  struggled  against 
suffocation  and  looked  death  in  ^  the  face* 
...  It  is  clear  that  what  awaits  me- is  suffo^ 
cation  —  asphyxia.     I  shall  die  by  choking. 

I  should  not  have  choseii  sitch  a  death ; 
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but  ^heni  there  is  na  option,  one  must  sim- 
ply resign  oneself,  and  a),  once.  .  .  .  Spi^ 
noza  es^pired  in  the  presence  of  the  doctor 
whom  he  had  sent  for.  I  must  familiarise 
myself  with  the  idea  of  dying  unexpectedly, 
some  fine  night,  strangled  by  laryngitis. 
The  last  sigh  of  a  patriarch  surrounded  by 
his  kneeling  famUy  is  more  beautiful :  my 
late  indeed  lacks  beauty,  grandeur,  poe- 
try ;  but  stoicism  consists  in  renunciation. 
Abstine  et  sustine. 

I  must  remember  besides  that  I  have 
faithful  friends  ;  it  is  better  not  to  torment 
them.  The  last  journey  is  only  made  more 
painful  by  scenes  and  lamentations:  one 
word  is  worth  all  others  —  *  Thy  will,  not 
mine,  be  done !  *  Leibnitz  was  accompanied 
to  the  grave  by  his  servant  only.  The  lone- 
liness of  the  deathbed  and  the  tomb  is  not 
an  evil.  The  great  mystery  cannot  be 
shared.  The  dialogue  between  the  soul  and 
the  King  of  Terrors  needs  no  witnesses.  It 
is  the  living  who  cling  to  the  thought  of  last 
greetings.  And,  after  all,  no  one  knows 
exactly  what  is  reserved  for  him.  What 
will  be  will  be.  We  have  but  to  8ay» 
*  Amen.* 

^th  Februwry  1881.  —  It  is  a  strange  sen- 
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sation  that  of  laying  oneself  down  to  rest 
with  the  thought  that  perhaps  one  will 
never  see  the  morrow.  Yesterday  I  felt  it 
strongly,  and  yet  here  I  am.  Humility  is 
made  easy  by  the  sense  of  excessive  frailty, 
but  it  cuts  away  all  ambition. 

'  Quittez  le  long  espoir  et  les  vastes  pens^es.' 

A  long  piece  of  work  seems  absurd  —  one 
lives  but  from  day  to  day. 

When  a  man  can  no  longer  look  forward 
in  imagination  to  five  years,  a  year,  a 
month,  of  free  activity, — when  he  is  re- 
duced to  counting  the  hours,  and  to  seeing 
in  the  coming  night  the  threat  of  an  un- 
known fate,  — it  is  plain  that  he  must  give 
up  art,  science,  and  politics,  and  that  he 
must  be  content  to  hold  converse  with  him- 
self, the  one  possibility  which  is  his  till  the 
end.  Inward  soliloquy  is  the  only  resource 
of  the  condemned  man  whose  execution  is 
delayed.  He  withdraws  upon  the  fastnesses 
of  conscience.  His  spiritual  force  no  longer 
radiates  outwardly ;  it  is  consumed  in  self- 
study.  Action  is  cut  off  —  only  contempla- 
tion remains.  He  still  writes  to  those  who 
have  claims  upon  him,  but  he  bids  farewell 
to  the  public,  and  retreats  into  himself. 
Like  the  hare,  he  comes  back  to  die  in  his 
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lonn,  and  this  lorm  is  his  consciousness, 
his  intellect, — the  journal,  too,  which  has 
been  the  companion  of 'his  inner  life.  As 
long  as  he  can  hold  a  x>en,  as  long  as  he 
has  a  moment  of  solitude,  this  echo  of  him- 
self still  claims  his  meditation,  still  repre- 
sents to  him  his  converse  with  his  God. 

In  all  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  akin 
to  self-examination :  it  is  not  an  act  of  con- 
trition, or  a  cry  for  help.  It  is  simply  an 
Amen  of  submission  — '  My  child,  give  me 
thy  heart ! ' 

Renunciation  and  acquiescence  are  less 
difficult  to  me  than  to  others,  for  I  desire 
nothing.  I  could  only  wish  not  to  suffer, 
but  Jesus  on  Gethsemane  allowed  himself 
to  make  the  same  prayer ;  let  us  add  to  it 
the  words  that  he  did :  *  Nevertheless,  not 
my  will,  but  thine,  be  done,'  —  and  wait. 

.  .  .  For  many  years  past  the  immanent 
God  has  been  more  real  to  me  than  the 
transcendent  God,  and  the  religion  of  Ja- 
cob has  been  more  alien  to  me  than  that  of 
Kant,  or  even  Spinoza.  The  whole  Semitic 
dramaturgy  has  come  to  seem  to  me  a  work 
of  the  imagination.  The  apostolic  docu- 
ments have  changed  in  value  and  mean- 
ing to  my  eyes.  Belief  and  truth  have 
become  distinct  to  me  with  a  growing  dis- 
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tinetnees.  Beligioma  psychology  has'  be- 
come a  simple  phenomenon,  and  has  lost  its 
fixed  and  absolute  value.  The  apologetics 
o£  Pascal^  of  Leibnitz,  of  Seoretan,  are  to 
me  no  more  convincing  than  those  of  the 
middle  ages,  for  they  presuppose  what  is 
jreally  in  question, — a  revealed  doctrine, 
a  definite  aqd  unchangeable  Christianity; 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  remains  to  me 
from  all  my  studios  is  a  new  phenome- 
nology of  mind,  an  intuition  of  universal 
metamorphosis.  All  particular  convictions, 
all  definite  principles,  all  clear-cut  formulas 
and  fixed  ideas,  are  but  prejudices,  useful 
in  practice,  but  still  narrownesses  of  the 
mind.  The  absolute  in  detail  Is  .absurd 
and  contradictory.  All.  political,  religiott8> 
aesthetic,  or  literary  parties  are  protuber^ 
anoes,  misgrowths  of  thought.  Every 
special  belief  represents  a  stiffening  and 
thickening  of  thought ;  a  stiffening,  how- 
ever, which  is  necessary  in  its  time  and  place. 
Our  monad,  in  its  thinking  capacity,  over- 
leaps the  boundaries  of  time  and  space  and 
of  its  own  historical  surroundings ;  but  in 
its  individual  capacity,  and  for  purposes  of 
action,  it  adapts  itself  to  current  illusions, 
and  puta  before  itself  a  definite  end.  It  is 
lawful  to  be  man,  but  it  is  needful  also  to 
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be  a  man,  to  be  an  individual.  Our  r8le  is 
thus  a  double  one.  Only,  the  philosopher 
is  specially  authorised  to  develop  the  first 
role,  which  the  vast  majority  of  humankind 
neglects. 

7th  February  1881.  — Beautiful  sunshine 
to^ay.  But  I  have  scarcely  spring  enough 
left  in  me  to  notice  it.  Admiration,  joy, 
presuppose  a  little  relief  from  pain.  Whereas 
my  neck  is  tired  with  the  weight  of  my 
head,  and  my  heart  is  wearied  with  the 
weight  of  life ;  —  this  is  not  the  aesthetic 
state. 

I  have  been  thinking  over  different  things 
Which  I  might  have  written.  But  generally 
speaking  we  let  what  is  most  original  and 
best  in  us  be  wasted.  We  reserve  ourselves 
for  a  future  which  never  comes.  Omnis 
moriar. 

\^th  February  1881.  — Supposing  that  my 
weeks  are  numbered,  what  duties  still  re- 
main to  me  to  fulfil,  that  I  may  leave  all  in 
order?  I  must  give  every  one  his  due; 
justice,  prudence,  kindness  must  be  satis- 
fied ;  the  last  memories  must  be  sweet  ones. 
Try  to  forget  nothing  ilseful,  nor  anybody 
who  ha^p  a  claim  upon  thee  1 
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l&th  February  1881.  —  I  have,  very  re- 
luctantly, given  up  my  lecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  sent  for  my  doctor.    On  my 

chimney-piece  are  the  flowers  which 

has  sent  me.  Letters  from  London,  Paris, 
Lau^iEuine,  Keuch&tel.  .  .  .  They  seem  to 
me  like  wreaths  thrown  into  a  grave/ 

Mentally  I  say&rewell  to  all  the  distant 
friends  whom  I  shall  never  see  again. 

18^^  February  1881. — Misty  weather.  A 
fairly  good  night  Still,  the  emaciation  goes 
on.  That  is  to  say,  the  vulture  allows  me 
some  respite,  but  he  still  hovers  over  his 
prey.  Tb^  possibility  of  resuming  my  offi- 
cial work  seems  like  a  dream  to  me. 

Although  just  now  the  sense  of  ghostly 
remoteness  from  life  which  I  so  often  have 
is  absent,  I  feel  myself  a  prisoner  for  good, 
a  hopeless  invalid.  This  vague  intermediate 
state,  which  is  neither  death  nor  life,  has 
its  sweetness,  because  if  it  implies  renunci- 
ation, still  it  allows  of  thought.  It  is  a 
reverie  without  pain,  peaceful  and  medi- 
tative. Surrounded  with  affection  and 
with  books,  I  float  down  the  stream  of 
time,  as  once  I  glided  over  the  Dutch 
canals,  smoothly  and  noiselessly.  It  is  as 
though  I  were  once  more  on  board  the 
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Treekgehute,  Scarcely  Scan  one  hear  even 
the  soft  ripple  of  the  water  furrowed  by  the 
barge,  or  the  hoof  of  the  towing  horse 
trotting  along  the  sandy  pat^.  A  journey 
undet  these  conditions  hasi  something  fan- 
tastic in  it.  One  is  not >  sure  whethet'one 
still  exists,  still  beloi^  to  eaith.  It  is  like 
the  rnanes,  the  shadows^  flitting  through  the 
twilight  of  the  inania  regno.  Existence 
has  become  fluid.  From  the  standpoint  of 
complete  personal  remihciation  I  watch  the 
passage  of  my  impressions,  my  dreams; 
thou^ts,  and  memories.  .  .  !  It  is  a  mood 
of  fixed  contemplation  akin  to  that  which 
we  attribute  to  the  Seraphim.  It  takes  no 
interest  in  the  individual  self,  but  only  in 
the  specimen  monad,  the  sample  of  the 
general  history  of  mind.  Everything  is  in 
everything,  and  the  consciousness  examines 
what  it  has  before  it.  Nothing  is  either 
great  or  small.  The  mind  adopts  all  modes, 
smd  everything  is  acceptable  to  it.  In  this 
state  its  relations  with  the  body,  with  the 
outer  world,  and  with  other  individuals, 
fade  out  of  sight.  Selbst-bewusstsein  be- 
comes once  more  impersonal  Bewusstsein, 
and  befoie  personality  can  be  reacquired, 
pain,  duty,  and  will  niust  be  brought  into 
action. 
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Are  these  oscillations  between  the  per- 
sonal aiid'  the  impersonal,  between  pan- 
theism and  theism,  between  Spinoza  and 
LeibnitZy  to  be  regretted  T  No,  for  it  is  the 
one  state  which  makes  us  conscious  of  the 
otiier/  And  as  man  is  capable  of  ranging 
thotwo  domains,  why  should  he  mutilate 
himself? 

22d  February  1881. —The  march  of  mind 
finds  its  typical  expression  In  astronomy  — 
no  pause,  but  no  hurry ;  orbits,  cycles, 
energy,  but  at  the  same  time  harmony ; 
moTement  and  yet  order ;  everything  has 
its  own  'weight  and  its  relative  weight,  re- 
ceives and  gives  forth  light.  Cannot  this 
cbsinic  and'  divine  energy  become  ours? 
Is  the  war  of  all  against  all,  the  preying  of 
man  upon  man,  a  higher  type  of  balanced 
action  9  I  shrink  from  believing  it.  Some 
theodsts  imagine  that  the  phase  of  selfish 
brutality  is  the  last  phase  of  all.  They 
must  be  wrong:  Justice  will  prevail,  and 
justice  is  not  selfishness.  Independence  of 
intellect,  combined  with  goodness  of  heart,^ 
will  be  the  agents  of  a  result,  which  will  be 
the  compromise  required. 

Ut  March  1881.  —  I  have  just  been  glano- 
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ing  over  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  the 
newspaper.  What  a  Babel  it  is  !  But  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  planet  and  review  the  human  race  in  aft 
hour.  It  gives  one  a  sense  of  ubiquity.  A 
newspaper  in  the  twentieth  century  will  be 
composed  of  eight  or  ten  daily  bulletins  — 
political,  religious,  scientific,  literary,  artis- 
tic, commercial,  meteorological,  military, 
economical,  social,  legal,  and  financial  ; 
and  will  be  divided  into  two  parts  only  — 
Urhs  and  Orhis.  The  need  of  totalising, 
of  simplifying,  will  bring  about  the  general 
use  of  such  graphic  methods  as  permit  of 
series  and  comparisons.  We  shall  end  by 
feeling  the  pulse  of  the  race  and  the  globe 
as  easily  as  that  of  a  sick  man,  and  we  shall 
count  the  palpitations  of  the  universal  life, 
just  as  we  «hall  hear  the  grass  growing,  or 
the  sun-spots  clashing,  and  catch  the  first 
sUrrings  of  volcanic  disturbances.  Activity 
will  become  consciousness  ;  the  earth  will 
see  herself.  Then  will  be  Uie  time  for  her 
to  blush  for  her  disorders,  her  hideousness, 
her  misery,  her  crime  —  and  to  throw  her- 
self at  last  with  energy  and  perseverance 
into  the  pursuit  of  justice.  When  human- 
ity has  cut  its  wisdom-teeth,  then  perhaps 
it  will  have  the  grace  to  reform  itself,  and 
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the  will  to  attempt  a  systematic  reduction 
of  the  share  of  the  evil  in  the  world.  The 
Weltgeist  will  pass  from  the  state  of  in- 
stinct to  the  moral  state.  War,  hatred, 
selfishness,  fraud,  the  right  of  the  stronger,^ 
will  be  held  to  be  old-world  barbarisms, 
mere  diseases  of  growth.  The  pretences  of 
modern  civilisation  will  be  replaced  by  real 
virtues.  Men  will  be  brothers,  peoples  will 
be  friends,  races  will  sympathise  one  with 
another,  and  mankind  will  draw  from  love 
a  principle  of  emulation,  of  invention,  and 
of  zeal,  as  powerful  as  any  furnished  by 
the  vulgar  stimulant  of  interest.  This  mil- 
lennium —  will  it  ever  be  ?  It  is  at  least 
an  act  of  piety  to  believe  in  it. 

Uth  March  1881.  — I  have  finished  M€ri- 
m6e's  letters  to  Panizzi.  M4tim4e  died 
of  the  disease  which  torments  me  —  *  Jie 
tot^se,  et  j  *Stouffe. '  Bronchitis  and  asthma, 
whence  defective  assimilation,  and  finally 
exhaustion.  He,  too,  tried  arsenic,  winter- 
ing at  Cannes,  compressed  air.  All  was 
useless.  Suffocation  and  inanition  car- 
ried off  the  author  of  Colomha.  Hie  tua 
rm  agitur.  The  gray,  heavy  sky  is  of  the 
same  colour  as  my  thoughts.  And  yet  the 
irrevocable    has   its   own    sweetness    and 
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serenity.  The  fluctuations  of  illusion,  the 
uncertainties  of  desire,  the  leaps  and  bounds 
of  hope,  give  place  to  tranquil  resignation. 
One  feels  as  though  one  were  already  be- 
yond the  grave.  It  is  this  very  week,  too, 
I  remember,  that  my  corner  of  ground  in 
the  Oasis  is  to  be  bought.  Everything 
draws  towards  the  end.  Festinut  ad 
eventum. 

16th  March  1881.  —  The  Journal  is  full 
of  details  of  the  horrible  affair  at  Peters^ 
burg.  How  clear  it  is  that  such  catastro* 
phes  as  this,  in  which  the  innocent  suflter, 
are  the  product  of  a  long  accumulation  of 
iniquities.  Historical  justice  is,  generally 
speaking,  tardy  —  so  tardy  that  it  becomes 
unjust.  The  Providential  theory  is  really 
based  on  human  solidarity.  Louis  XVI; 
pays  for  Louis  XV. ,  —  Alexander  II.  for 
Nicholas.  We  expiate  the  sins  of  out 
fathers,  and  our  grandchildren  w^lU  be  pun* 
ished  for  ours.  A  double  injustice !  cries 
the  individual.  And  he  is  right  if  tiie  indi- 
vidualist principle  is  true.  But  is  it  true  ? 
That  is  the  point.  It  seems  as  though  the 
individual  part  of  each  man's  destiny  were 
but  one  section  of  that  destiny.  Morally 
we  are  responsible  for  what  we  ourselves 
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hato  willed,  but  socially,  our  ha|)pine8s 
and  unhappiness  depend  on  causes  outside 
our  will.  Religion  answers  —  *Mystery> 
obscurity,  submission,  faith.  '  Do  your 
duty  ;  leare  the  rest  to  God  ! ' 

16th  March  1881. —  A  wretched  night. 
A  melancholy  morning.  .  .  .  The  two 
fitand-bys  of  the  doctor,  digitalis  and  bro- 
mide, seem  to  have  lost  their  power  over 
me.,  Wearily  and  painfully  I  watch  the 
tedious  progress  of  my  own  decay.  \^hat 
ettorts  to  keep  oneself  from  dying  !  I  am 
worn  out  with  the  struggle. 

Useless  and  incessant  struggle  is  a  humil- 
iation to  one's  manhood.  The  lion  finds 
the  gnat  the  most  intolerable  of  his  foes. 
The  natui-al  man  feels  the  same.  But  the 
spiritual  man  must  learn  the  lesson  of  gen- 
tleness and  long-suffering.  The  inevitable 
is  the  will  of  God.  We  might  have  pre- 
ferred something  else,  but  it  is  our  business 
to  accept  the  lot  assigned  us.  .  .  .  One 
thing  only  is  necessary  — 

'Garde  en  men  coeur  la  foi  dans  ta  volont^ 

sainte, 
£t  de  moi  fais,  6  Dien,  tout  ce  qtie  ta  voti- 
dras.' 
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Later, — Oae.ojf  my  students  Ims  jij^t 
brought  me  a  sympathetic  message  irom 
my  claw.  My  sister  sends  m©  a  pot  of  a^ar 
leaa^  rich  in  flowers  and  buds;  - —  sejxds 
roses  and  violets.:  ^very  Qpe  spoils  me, 
which  proves  that  I  am  ill. 

I9th  March  1881. — Distaste  —  discourage- 
ment. My  heart  is  growing  cold.  And  yet 
what  affectionate  care,  wha^  tenderness^ 
surrounds  i^ie  I  .  .  .  But  without  health, 
what  can  one  do  with  all  the  rest  ?  What 
is  tke  good  of  it  all  to  me  ?  What  was  t^'e 
good  of  Job's  trials?  They  ripened  his 
patience  ;  they  exercised  his  s^bmission.^ 

Come,  let  me  forget  myself,  let  me  shajte 
off  this  melancholy,  this  weariness.  Let 
me  think,  not  of  all  that  is  lost,  but  of  all 
that  I  might  still  lose.  I  will  reckon  up  my 
privileges ;  I  will  try  to  be  worthy  of  my 


2l8t  March  1881.  —  This  invalid  life  is 
too  Epicurean.  For  five  or  six  weeks  now 
I  have  done  nothing  else  but  wait,  nurse 
myself,  and  amuse  myself,  and  how  weary 
one  gets  of  it  I  What  I  want  is  wprk.  It 
is  worl^  which  gives  flavour  to  life,,  Mere 
existence  without  object  and  without  effort 
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is  a  pdor  thing.  Idleness  leads  to  languor, 
and.  languor  to  disgust.  Besides,  here  is 
the  spring  again,  the  season  of  yague  de- 
sires, of  dull  discomforts,  of  dim  a^ra« 
tipna^  of  sighs  without  a  cause.  We  dream 
wide-awake.  We  search  darkly  for  we 
know  nbtwhiEit ;  ihyiokin^  thie  while  some- 
thing which  has  no  name,  unless  it  be  hap- 
pii^ess  or  death. 

2Sth  March,  1S81,  —  I  cannot  work ;  I  find 
it  difficult  to  exist.  One  may  be  glad  to  let 
one's  friends  spoil  one  for  a  few  months ;  it 
is  an  experience  which  is  good  for  tis  all ; 
but  afterwards  ?  How  much  better  to  make 
room  lor  the  living,  the  abtive,  the  produc- 
tive. 

'Tlrcis,  voici  le  temps  de  pren4re  sa  retraite,* 

Is  it  that  I  care  so  much  to  go  on  living  ?  1 
think  not.  It  is  health  that  I  long  for^— 
freedom  from  suffering.  And  this  desire 
beuig  vain^  I  can  find  no  savour  in  any- 
thing else.  ^  Satiety.  Lassitude.  Renun- 
ciation. Abdication;  'In  your  patience 
possess  ye  your  souls.' 

lOth  April  1881  (  Sunday) .  —-Visit  to  — ^. 
She  rfeadover  to  me  letters  of  1844  to  1845 
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—^letters  of  Inine.  So  much  piromise  to 
end  in  bo  meagre  a  result !  What  creatures 
we  are  1  I  shall  end  like  the  Rhine,  lost 
among  the  sands,  and  the  hour  is  close  by 
when  my  thread  of  water  will  have  disap- 
peared. ' 

Aiterwatds  I  hadt  a  little  walk  in  the  mm" 
set.  There  wiasian  effect  of  scattered  rays' 
and  stormy  clouds ;  a  green. haze  envelops! 
all  the  trees  — 

'Et  tout  renaili,  et  d^jli  raat>^pine 
A  vu  TaheiUe  accourir  It!  ses  ^eurs/ 

-r^but  toime  it  all  seems  strange  already* 

Later.  —  What .  dupes*  we !  are  of  our  own 
desires! .  .  .  Destinyhastwo  ways  of  crush*, 
ing  us  —  by  refusing  our  wishes  and  by  fu^*. 
filling  them.  'But  he- who  only  wills'  what 
God  wills  escapes  both  catastrophes,  f'  AH! 
things  work  together  for  his  good.*  .< 

Uth  April  1881.  — Frightfuli  night;  the- 
fourteenth  running,  in  which  I  havi&  been 
consumed  by  sleeplessness.  ...  / 

16th  April  1881. —To-morrow  is  Good 
Friday,,  the  festival  of  pain;  I  know  what 
it  ia  to  spend  days  of  anguish. and  nights  of 
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agony.  Let  me  bear  my  cross  humbly.  .  .  . 
I  have  no  more  future.  My  duty  is  to  sat- 
isfy the  claims  of  the  present,  and  to  leave 
everything  in  order.  Let  me  try  to  end 
well,  seeing  Ui&t  tb^CUiderta^e  and  even  to 
continue,  are  closed  to  me. 

1,9^ .-4i?riZ'  1881,— At  terrible)  sense'  of 
(^ppre^sion.  My  flesh  and  my  hearty  fall 
.•me.,  ;       '  ■  ' 

'  Que  vivre  est  difficile,  o  men  coeur  fa^igu^  I  ■ 


*in)  OF  vol;  ii. 
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Thb  following  short  bnt  yalil&Y>!e  ctitidsm 
of  AmieFs  philosophical  thoaght,  in  its  more 
technical  aspects,  has  heen  sent  me,  at  my 
request,  by  a  friend  well  qualified  to  speak  in 
the  matter. —  M:  A.  W. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  published 
fragments  of  the  Diary,  Amiel- was-not  an 
adherent  of  any  philosophical  system.  Ideas, 
however,  which,,  for  .brevity's  sake,  may  be 
called  Hegelian,  but  which  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  most  various  sources,  were 
ccmstantly  at  his  command  as  means  of  criti- 
cism and  as  aids  to  imagination;  and  where 
these  ideas  touched  him  nearly,  as  in  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  religious  life,  he  made  them 
his  own  and  founded  his  Hfe  upon  them.  One 
remark  at  least  on  SBSthetics  —  an  analysis  of 
the  pleasure  produced  by  so-called  imitative 
art  —  a  distinction  between  character  and  dis- 
position, directed  against  Schopenhauer's  view 
that  character  is  invariable;  a  doctrine  of 
moral  freedom  in  the  same  key  as  that  dis- 
tinction, treating  moral  freedom  as  not  innate, 
but  acquired;  and  above  all,  an  ardent  con- 
352 
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victibh  bf'*th«  essential  truth  of  the  true* 
Ghristiaii  ri^ligioti,  and  a  conception  of  '  imma- 
nebce '  akin,  as  Amlel  expressly  says,  to  the 
religion  of  Spinoza ;  —  all  these  ideas  and  he- 
beliefs  reveal  an  sBSthetic,  a  psychology  of 
morals,  knd  a  theology  drawn  in  essentid,ls 
from  the  spiritual  philosophy  of  which  we 
may  take  Heg^l  as  the  representative.  *  Hegel 
lib^re  tout  autrement  la  pens^e/  he  says  in 
criticising  Havet's  Or2<5rines  du  Christianisme; 
and  in  the  first  consciousness  of  failing  health 
(in  18T©)  he  recurred  with  pleasure  to  a 
Hegelian  conception  that  seemed  to  invest  the 
Intellectual  life  with  peculiar  dignity  and 
interest. 

But  Amiel  was  always  repelled  by  what  he 
considered  the  Spinozistic  and  Hegelian  tep- 
dency  to  replace  religion  by  philosophy.  The 
amor  intellectualis  can  never,  he  says,  take 
the  place  of  *  amour  moral.*  He  uses  Hege- 
lian and  Intellectualist  as  equivalent  terms. 
Gk)ethe,  again,  is  *Spinozist  to  the  core,'  or 
*un  Grec  du  bon  temps.'  Even  Schleier- 
macher,  of  whose  Monologues  he  speaks  with 
enthusiastic  admiration,  *  hardly  mentions  the 
existence  of  evil.*  The  capital  fact  is  not 
metaphysical,  but  moral;  not  even  Imma- 
nence, but  Sin,  The  neo-Hegelians  appeal  to 
the  intelligence,  not  to  the  will,  and  so  *  Ruge 
et  Feuerbach  ne  peuvent  sauver  Thumanit^.* 

*  Cf . '  Quand  le  christianisme  sera  mort,  la  religion 
de  J^BUs  pourra  survivre.' 
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Araiel  ha4  a  strong  syn^^ft thy  ,wi|Ji  .mysti- 
cism- He  quotes  from  European  my^ics^  and 
recurs  frequently  to  Oriej?itaI  ideas,  especially 
t9  th^,  notions  of  Nirvana  and  o£  ^a.Yjk.*  It 
w^s,  not  only  his  profound  religious, instinct, 
a^d  bis  curious  psychological  :ei^pe(rience8,  but 
also  an  innate  distrust  of  apparent  reality* 
that  was  active  in  this  sympathy.  Amiel  was 
well  aware  of  his  tendency,  *  Mon  instinct  est 
d'acpord  avec  le  pessimisme  de  Bouddha  et  de 
Schopenhauer.'  His  rjefecences  to  M|y&  are 
in  the  tone  o^  Schopenhauer,  and  though  he 
finds  the  weak  point  in  Schopenhauer's  psyr 
chology,  and  rejects  the  fundamental  axiom 
of  his  pessimism,  yet  Schopenhauer's  influence 
can  be  traced  in  much  of  Amiel's  medit-atiop.  ■ 

Perhaps  he  was  the  more  open  to  this  iufio- 
ei^ce  because  of  a  certain  affinity  with  that 
Freuch  intellect  which  he  so  subtly  criticises. 
Extremes  meet  in  philosophy,  and  abstract 
logical  autithes^  are  apt  to  favour  mysticism^ 
Sometimes —r  fop  his  thought  varied  contin* 
ually —Amiel  treats  the  absolute  as  '  the  zero 
of  all  determination,'  and  so  as  excludiug  the 
relative;    the  infinite  as  the  unknown,  or  as 

•Cf.  Schopenhauer,  World  as  Will  and  Idea^ 
Bng.  Tr.,  vol.  i.  p.  9,  'The  ancient  wisdom  of  the 
Indian  philosopher  declares,  "It  is  Mkyk,  the  veil 
of  deception,  which  blinds  the  eyes  of  mortals  and 
makes  them  heboid, a  world  of  which  they  cannot 
say  either  that  it  is  or  that  it  is  not."*  This  is, 
Schopenhauer  eontinties, '  the  world  as  idea  subject 
to  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.' 
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the  immensity  of  space  or  time ;  and  the  ideal 
as  nowhere  to  be  found  in  reality.  In  as  far 
as  these  conceptions  ruled  his  mood,  Amiel's 
pessimistic  instinct  had  an  intellectual  root. 
But  comments  of  this  nature,  which  some 
passages  of  the  piary;  ip^gbt  seem  to  invite, 
would  be  found"  nugatory  when  confronted 
lyitb  others.  .  Amoi?g  these  others  is  a  sayipg 
with  wtiichlend  this  note— *Le  devoir  a  la 
vertu  de  nous  faire  sentir  la  r^alit^  du  monde 
positif,  tout  en  nous  en  d^tacha^it/  , 
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[A  few  of  the  foUoxoing  notes  are  translated  f^om 
'   the  rrench  edition  of  the  Journal,] 

1.  P.  lO.—if'  Pen«ero«o,  po)^i«s-tnax!tned 
par  H.  F.  Araiel:  Geneve,  1868.  This  little 
book,  which  contains  133  maxims,  several  of 
which  are  quoted  in  the  Journal  Intime,  is 
prefaced  by  a  motto  translated  from  Shelley 
—  *  Ce  n'est  pas  la  science  qui  nous  manque,  k 
nous  modernes;  nous  I'avons  surabondam- 
ment.  .  .  .  Mais  ce  que  nous  avons  absorb^ 
nous  absorbe.  ...  Ce  qui  nous  manque  c'est 
la  po^sie  de  la  vie.* 

2.  P.  12. — Charles  Secr^tan,  a  Lausanne 
professor,  the  friend  of  Vinet,  born  1819.  He 
published  Legons  sur  la  Philosophie  de  Leib- 
nitZt  Philosophie  de  la  Libert^,  La  Eaison  et 
le  Christianisme,  etc 

3.  P.  31.  —  ]6tienne  Vacherot,  a  French 
philosophical  writer,  who  owed  his  first  suc- 
cesses in  life  to  the  friendship  of  Cousin,  and 
was  later  brought  very  much  into  notice  by 
his  controversy  with  the  Abb^  Gratry,  by  the 
prosecution  brought    against   him  in  conse- 
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qdenee  of  bis  t)oak,  La  D^mocratie  ^ISBSOt 
and  by  bis  rejection  at  the  hands  of  the  Acad- 
eihy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in  1865, 
for  the  same  kind  of  reasons  which  had 
■bronj^ht  about  the  exclosion  of  Littre  in  the 
preceding  year.  In  186&,  however,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Institute  in  succession  to 
Cousin*  A  Liberal  of  the  old  school,  he  has 
separated  himself  from  the  Republicans  since 
the  wa'r,  and  has  made  hims6lf  felt  as  a  seveve 
critic  of  Republican  blunders  in  the  Bevue 
des  deux  Mondes...  La  Religion,  which  dis- 
cusses the  psychologi(ial  origins  of  the  reg- 
ions sense,  was  published  in  1868.^ 

4.  P.  34. —At  this  perio4  the  controversy 
between  the  orthodox  party  and  'Liberal 
Christianity '  was  at  its  height,  both  in  (Geneva 
and  throughout  Switzerland. 

5.  P.  37. — Gustave^Adolphe  Him,  a  French 
physicist,  bom  near  Colmar,  1M5,  became  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1867.  The  book  of  his  to  which 
Amiel  refers  is  no  doubt  Consequences  phi- 
losophiques  et  m^taphysiques  de  la  thermody- 
'nainique,  Analyse  €Umentaire  de   Vtmivers 


6.  P.  37.— The  name  of  M.  Albert  R^viUe, 

the  French  Protestant  theologian,  is  more  or 

less  familiar  in  England,  especially  since  his 

:  delivery  of   the   Hibbert   Lectures   in   1884. 
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Ath^nase  GoqvMiel,  born  1820,  died  1876»  tlie 
m^H-kntywn  ehamt)ioti  of  Liberal  idMs  in.  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  waa  sruspended 
'fr6m  his  pastoral  fmietioDS  by  the  Consistory 
of  Paris,  on  aoooont  of  his  review  of  M. 
Renaii's  Vie  de  J^ms  in  186A.  Ferdinand- 
fidouard  Buisson,  a  Liberal  Protestant,  origi- 
nally a  professor  at  Lausanne,  was  raised  to 
the  important  ftinctions  of  Director  of  Primary 
Instruotion  by  M*  B^enry  in  1679.  Ha  was 
denounced  by  Bishop  Dnpanlonp,  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  1871,  as  the  author  of 
certain  Liberal  pamphlets  on: the  dangers  con- 
nected with  Stiripture-teaohing  in  schools, 
and,  for  the  time,  lost  his  employment  under 
the  Ministry  of  Education^ 

7.  P.  66. —  This  is  one.  of  the  passages 
which  rouses  M.  Kenan's  wonder.  '  Voilk  la 
grande  diff^rtemoct,'  he/writes,  '  entre  F^uca- 
tion  oaCholiqme.  1  et  I'^ocatio^  protestante. 
Ceux  qui  oomme  moi  ont  re9u  une  ^ucation 
catholique  en  ont  gard^  de  profonds  vestiges. 
Mais  ces  vestiges  n«  sont  pas  des  dogmes,  ce 
soot  des  rives.  Une  fois  oe  grand  rideau  de 
drap  d'or,  bariol^  de  spie,  d'indienne  et.de 
calicot,  par  lequel  le  catholicisme  nous  masque 
la  vue  du  monde,  une  fois,  dis-je  ce  rideau 
d^chir^,  on  voit  I'univers  ea  sa-  splendeur 
infinie,'  la  tiatureen-sa  haute  et  pleiho  ma- 
jest€.  Le  protestant  le  plus  libre  garde 
souvent   quelque    chose   de   triste,  un    fosd 
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d'aust^rit^  hitellectuelle  analogue  an  p^si^ 
misme  slave. '^—  {Journal  des  D^baU^  Septetn- 
berao,  1884.)  ' 

One  is  reminded  of  Mr^  Morley's  criticism 
of  Emerson.  Emerson,' be  points^  ont,  has 
almost  nothing  to  sjiy  of  ileatlu  mid  '  little  to 
say  of  that  horrid  burden  and  mpedimeDt  on 
the  soul  which  the  cbiiTOhes  call  sin,  and 
which,  by  whatever  iiawn?  we  rail  it,  is  a  very 
real  catastrCphe  in  thi-  moral  nature  of  niau  \ 
—  the  courses'  of  nafiir<?,  and  x\\\t  pnidigions 
injustices  of  man  in  society  afTept  him  with 
neither,  horror  nor  awe.  He  will  s^enq  mon- 
ster if  he  can  help  it.' 

Here*,  then,  we  have  the  eternal  difference 
between  the  two  orders  of  tem'^rament  —  the 
men  whbse  overflowiiig  energy  forbids  tl^em 
to  realise  the  ever-recurring  defeat  of  the 
hnmaA. spirit  at  the*  hands  of  circumstance, 
like  Renan  and  Emerson,  and  the  men '  for 
whom  *  horror  and  awe-*  •  are  interwoven  with  * 
experience,  like  Amiel. 

8.  P.  102.  — Mably,'the  AhU  Mably,  17(»- 
85,  one  of  the  precursors  of  the;  Revolution, 
the  professor  of  a  cultivated  and  classical' 
communism  based  on  a  study  of  antiquity, 
WhiQh  Babe^u^  and  others  like  him,  in  the 
f oUpwing  generation,  translated  into  practical 
eiiiperim^nt-  '  Caius  Grajeohns  *  Babeul,  bom  • 
1764,  and  guillotined  in  1797  for  a  eonspiraoy 
a^.^|n9t  the  Direetory,  is  flometimea  oiUled  the 
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first  French  Socialist.  PeirhitiM  Socialist  doo« 
t^nes,  properly  so  called,  may  be  said  to  make 
their  first  entry  into  the  region  of  popular 
debate  and  practical  agitation  with  his  Muni" 
feste  des  £gaux,  issued  April  1796. 

9.  P.  109.  — *  *'Persifflez  les  pharisa'ismes, 
mais  parlez  droit  au:^  honi^etes  gens  "  me  dit 
Amiel,  avec  une  certaine.  aigreur.  Mon  Dieu, 
que  les  honnetes  gens  sont  souvent  exposes  a 
etre  des  pharisiens  sans  le  savoir  I  *  —  (M. 
Benan's  article^  already  quoted, ) 

10.  P.  Ill,  — Poly euciet  Act  V.  Scene  v. 

'  MoD.4poQX  en  mpun^  m'a  laiss^  sea  li^ipi^ref;  , 
Son  sang  dont  tea  bourreauz  viennent  de  me  couvitr^ 
M'a  deaailld  lea  yeux  et  me  lea  vient  d'ouvrir 
Je  yoia,  je  aata,  Je  croia * 

11.  p.  m.--A  Synod  of  the  Befcmned 
Churches  of  France  was  then  oceupied  in  de- 
termining the  constituent  conditions  of  Prot- 
estant belief. 

12.  P.  129.  —  Louise  Siefert,  a  modem  Fjrench 
poetess,  died  1879.  In  addition  to  Les  Stoiques, 
she  published  L* Annie  Ripublicaine,  Paris, 
1869,  and  other  works. 

13.  P.  134.— 'We  all  believe  in  duty,*  says 
M.  Renan,  *  and  in  the  triumph  of  righteous- 
ness ;  *  but  it  is  possible  notwithi^tanding,  *  que 

'  tout  le  contraire  soit  vrai  —  et  que  le  monde 
ne  soit  qn'une  amusante  f^rie  dont  aucun 
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diou  ne  se  soooie.  H  Ifiut  done  oous  amB,ngfiT 
de  naaaii^re  a  oeqoe,  dana  le  oas  oil  le  seconde 
hypothtee  serait.  la  yraie,  nous  n^ayons  pas 
4t4  trop  dupes.'        . 

This  strain  of  remark,  which  is  developed 
at  considerable  length,  is  meant  as  a  criticism 
of  Amiel's  want  of  sensitiveness  to  the  irony 
of  things.  But  in  reality,  as  the  passage  in 
the  text  shows,  M.  Renan  is  only  expressing  a 
feeling  with  which  Amiel  w^  just  as  familiar 
as  his  critic.  Only  be  is  deliyeced  from  big 
last  doubt  ot.  all  by  bis  babil^ual  seriousnesa ; 
by  that  sense  of  *hpwfor  and  awe'  which  M« 
Renan.  puts  away  f iK>m.  him.  Conscience,  savea 
him  '  from  the  Boreeriep>ef  Ma'ia.' . 

14.  P.  160.— Ernest  Havet,  ^prp  1813,  {^  dish 
tlnguished  French  scholar  and  professor.  He 
became  Professor  of  Latip  Oratory  at, the 
College  de  France  in  1855,  and  a  Member  of 
the  Institute  in  January  1880.  His  admirable 
edition  of  the  Pens^es  de  Pascal  is  well  known. 
Le  Christianism^  ei  ses  Origfnes,  an  impor- 
tant book,  in  four  volumes,  was  developed 
from  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
MondeSf  and  the  Revue  Contemporaine, 

15.  P.  171. — Amiel  had  just  received  at'the 
hands  of  his  doctor  the  medical  verdict,  which 
was  his  arrit  de  mort. 

16.  P.  191. — Compare  this  paragraph  from 
the  Pena^ea  of  a  new  writer,  M.  Joseph  BpiM^, 
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a  country  car€,  living  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
Bits  Limousin^  whose  ihoug^hts  have  been 
edited  and  published  this  year  by  M.  Paul 
Mari^ton  (Paris :  Alphonse  Lemerre)  — 

'  Le  verbe  ne  spuffre  et  ne  connait  que  la  volenti 
qui  le  dompte,  et  n'emporte  loin  sans  p^ril  que  I'in- 
telligence  qui  lui  manage  avec  empire  I'^peron  et  le 
freid.* 

17.  P.  207.  —  Xim^nfes  Doudan,  bom  in  1300, 
died  1872,  the  brilliant  friend  and  tutor  of  the 
De  Broglle  family,  whose  conversation  was  so 
much  sought-after  in  life,  and  wiiose  letters 
have  been  so  eagerly  read  in  France  since  his 
death.  Compare  M.  SdiM^r^twb' articles  On 
Doudan's  Lettres  and  Pens^es  in  his  last  pub- 
lished volume  of  essays. 

18.  P.  285.— Compare  La  Bruyfere^ 

'  Entre  toutes  les  differentes  expressions  qui  peu- 
vent  rendre  une  seule  de  dob  peases  il  n'y  en  a 
qu'une  qui  soit  la  bonne;  on  ne  la  rencontre  pas 
toujours  dn  parlant  ou  en  ^crlvant :  11  est  vray  u^an- 
ndoins  qu'dle  ^xi8t«,  que  tout  ee  qui  ne  I'est  point 
est  fbible,  et  ne  saitisfaU  point  un  homme  d'esprlt 
qui  veut  se  f«ire  entendtd.' 

19.  P.  243.  r-.  Amiel's  expression  is  Les  Par- 
na$sienst  ah  old  name  revived,  which  nowa-^ 
days  describes  the  younger  school  of  French 
poetry  represented  by  such  names  as  Th^o- 
I^hile  Gantier,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Theodore  de 
BJittTille,  and  Baudelaire.    The  modem  use 
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of  the  word  dates  from  the  publication  of  Le 
Pamasse  Contemporain  (Lemerre,  1866). 

20.  P.  284.  —  Victor  de  Laprade,  born  1812, 
first  a  disciple  and  imitator  of  Edgar  Quinet, 
then  the « friend  of  Lamartine,  Lamennais, 
George  Sand,  Victor  Hugo;  admitted  to  the 
Academy  in  1857  in  succession  to  Alfred  de 
Musset.  He  wrote  Parfums  de  Madeleine, 
1839;  Odes  et  Poimes,  1843;  Pohnea  Evan- 
g^liques,  1852;  Idylles  H^roiques,  1858,  etc. 
etc. 

21.  P.  293. — Madame  Necker  de  Saussure 
was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  geologist,  De 
Saussure;  she  married  a  nephew  of  Jacques 
Necker,  and  was  therefore  cousin  by  marriage 
of  Madame  de  Stael.  She  is  often  supposed 
to  be  the  original  of  Madame  de  Cerl^be  in 
Delphine,  and  the  Notice  sur  le  Caractere  et 
les  EcriU  de  Mdme.  de  StaSl^  prefixed  to  the 
authoritative  edition  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
collected  works,  is  by  her.  Philanthropy  and 
education  were  her  two  main  interests,  but 
she  had  also  a  very  large  amount  of  general 
literary  cultivation,  as  was  proved  by  her 
translation  of  Schlegers  Lectures  on  Dra^ 
matic  Literature, 
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About's  satire  and  irony,  i.  298* 
Absolute,  Amiel's  craving  for  the,  i.  96. 

conception  of  the,  ii.  x^,  203. 
Absolutism,  ii.  70. 
Accident,  philosophy  of,  i.  119. 

and  Providence,  i.  306. 
Ackermann,  poems  of  Madame,  ii.  167. 
Acorn  and  oak,  ii.  315. 

Action,  Amiel's  cross,  i.  i8a.  , 

=  concrete  thought,  i.  8.  , 

how  tft  fccfifvcr  coura^  for,  i.  69. 
requisites  for,  ii.  290. 
Activity  of  the  Western  Nations,  unholy,  ii.  279; 
Adoration  and  consolation  essential  in  religion,,  i.  I78t 
Advice,  giving,  ii.  117. 

^schylus's  Prometheus  and  EumentdtSt  ii.  136. 
Affected  poets,  ii.  244.  .       , 

Affirmation  and  examination,  ii.  123. 
Age,  loss  of  respect  for,  i.  230. 

the  servitude  of,  ii.  24. 
Alcibiades,  ii.  209. 
Algebra  v.  life,  ii.  95* 
All  or  nothing,  ii.  169. 
Alps,  the,  i.  94,  287;  ii.  75. 
Ambition,  Amiel's  horror  of,  i.  189:  fl.  aoo, 

moral,  ii.  58.  .       ,  . 

Americans,  the,  ii.  279.  ' 
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Amusement  and  instruction,  it  069* 
Analysis,  extreme,  i.  185. 
kills  spontaneity,  it  357. 
of  self,  Amiel's,  i.  279. 
woman's  dislike  of,  i.  304. 
Analytic  minds,  i.  393. 
Anger,  conquest  of,  ii»  ^gl  *  1  /  I 
Animality,  the  laws  of,  ii.  3x4. 
Animals,  treatment  of,  t.  474. 
Annihilation  of  Buddha,  ii.  s^. 
Anonymous  souls,  ii.  37^ 
Ant  V.  swallow,  i.  14%. 
A  priori  speculations,  ii.  M3. 
Arcadia,  an  expedition  into,  ii.  x8a.    ■ 
Aristotle,  ii.  303.  '  • 

Alrt,  decadence  of,  ii.  4. 

grand  and  simple,  ii.  345*  > 
and  imagination,  ii.  353.  <  > 

reveals  Nature,  i.  186. 
Ascension  Day,  ii.  270. 

Atala  and  Reni^  Chiktoaubriand's,  i.  146*  149^ 
Atheism,  effects  of,  ii.  sis. 
Atomism,  phildlsotihy  offy  i.  tso- 
Attita,' it.  387i 

Augustine  and  Lucian  contrasted,  ii.  ax/* 
AuthOifity  •» /liberty,  ii.  37.  " 
Autumn,  melancholy  of,  ii.  X76. 
of  life,  ii.  IS.    ■       • 
twofold,  i.  333. 
Azote,  woman  the  social,  ii.  935. 

Babble,  ignonmt,  ii.  340. 

Bach's  prelude,  i.  88. 

Bacon  on  religion,  i.  253. 

Bahnsen's  pcssitti^m^  .ii*  XK5- 

Balzac,  ii.  94.  .       1      , 

Banniire  Bleue,  la,  ii.  285. 
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Banter  not  faumpui',  i\*  3k8,    > 
Barbarism,  possible  triumph  of,  L  333. 
Basle,  ii.  8x.  .  .  t  ^       .  , 

Bayle  and  Saint  Simon,  ii.  48. 
Beauty,  female,  i.  30X. 

V.  goodness,  ii.  317. 

and  patb9S,  i..x5fl(,  x!53. 

and  ugliness,  ii.  1x3.  ' 

universal  in  Paradise,  t.  333. 
Beauty  =>  the  spiritualisation  of  matter,  i.  333. 
Beethoven  and  Mozart  contrasted*  i.  88,  69. 
Being,  consciousness  of,  ii.  308. 

and  non-tbejng^.  ii.  874.  ' 

Beranger,  ii.  5x. 
Berkeley,  i.  4^    <  . 
Berlioz,  Romeo  and  yulieti  ii  aa8. 
BewusstseiUt  iv  34a<    • 
Biedermann  on  Strauss,  ii.  330. 
Biran's  Journal,  i.  138-140. 
Birds  in  bad  weather,  i.  378. 
Bismarck,  i.  306. 
Blasis  of  the  world,  iii  398;. 
Boileau  and  Fontaine  contrasted,  ii.  331. 
Book,  function  of  the,  ii.  235.  > 

Bossuet  on  charity,  xu,  365.* 
Bourse,  movements  of  the  (the  beat  of  the  common 

heart),  i.  366. 
Brahma,  ii.  83.  ■  ' 

his  dream,  L  394.       >  >  .  ' 

Brahmanic  aspirations,  it.  190.  >    ,  .     .     ) 

Brahmanising  squlsv  ii.  a9X<  '       '  ' 

Brain-decay,  An^'sy  ii.  sx8.. .  > 

Buddha,  ii.  78.  ,1 

method  of,  ii.  330.  .  >  '  '  > 

Buddism,  ii.  39,  53,  X67.  ■ 

Buddhist  tendency  of  Amiel,  i.  373.  ^ 

Buisson,  ii.  37. 
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Ci«SARiSM,  the  counterpoise  of  equality,  i.  ^39,  230. 
Cartesian  dualism,  ii.  xaa. 
Catholic  superstition,  ii.  S4X. 
Catholicism,  i.  93. 

essence  of,  i.  3x4. 

and  revolution,  ii  67. 
Cauteries  Athint'ennes,  CheibuUes,  i  sy6i. 
Cell^rier  on  St.  James,  t.  53. 
Chance  and  Providence,  L  306* 
Change  not  improvement,  i.  85i« 

persistence  in,  ii.  89. 

rules  the  world,  i.  2x5. 
Changeable  character,  Amiel's,  i.  aSz,  jpu 
Character,  how  to  ju<^e,  ii.  3x7. 

temperament,  and  individuality,  ii.  47W 

and  will,  Amiel's  lack  of,  i.  x8o. 
Charity,  democratic  character  of,  ii.  369. 
Charm,  ii.  XX3. 
ChSlteaubriand,  i.  146,  345. 

and  Rousseau,  i.  X48. 
Cherbuliez,  i.  3x2. 

Mephistophelian  novel,  ii.  3x6* 

on  chivalry,  etc.,  L  175,  8x6. 
Cherry  trees  and  lilacs,  i.  3. 
Childhood,  Amiel's  second,  L  3x9. 

blessings  of,  i.  396. 

first  conversations  of,  i.  53. 

revived  impressions  of,  ii.  X65. 
Children,  i.  152. 
Chivalry,  Cherbuliez  on,  i.  175. 
Christendom  and  Ascension  Day^  ii.  370. 
Christian  nations,  aspiration  of,  ii.  536. 

preaching,  confusions  of,  ii.  x6x* 
Christianity  a  vast  ocean,  ii.  x8. 

different  aspects  of,  ii.  X9. 

essence  of,  i.  83. 
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Chrisdanity  from  a  human  point  of  view,  U.  14. 

historical  aspects  of,  it.  lao. 

liberal,  ii.  34. 

of  dignity  instead  of  humility,  i.  174. 

and  reconciliation,  ii.  372. 

V.  religion,  i.  271. 

task  of,  i,  6,  8,  72,  73. 

true,  i.  2x4. 
Church  and  State,  proper  aims  of,  ii.  267. 

separation,  rejected  by  the  Genevesc  people,  ii.  297. 
Churches  (the)  and  Jesus,  ii.  3. 
Churchyard,  reflections  in  a,  ii.  170. 
Ctd  and  Rodogune^  artificiality  of,  'i,  xgG. 
Circumstances,  force  of;  ii.  197. 

influence  of,  i.  232. 
Civilisation,  corrupting  tendency  of,  ii.  287. 

confounded  with  the  inner  life,  i.  9a. 

in  the  light  of  religion,  ii.  55. 
Claparide,  Exlouard,  i.  292. 
Classiflcfttioii  of  men,  twofold,  ii.  323. 
Clean  thus,  ii.  31. 
Cleons,  modern,  i.  214. 
Clever  folk  defined,  ii.  246. 
Cleverness,  negative  character  6f,  i.  300. 
Cohabitation  of  individuals,  man*^  chief  problem,  ii.  263. 
Cohesion  essential  to  society,  i.a77. 
Comic  poets,  rSU  of  the,  ii.  2x5. 
Common  sense,  i.  76. 

V.  the  ideaH  L  ti6.- 

rebellion  against,  ii.  t68. 

worship,  i.  44. 
Commune  of  Paris,  ii.  105. 
Compliance,  good-humoured,  il.  t$4. 
Composition,  Amiel's  laborious,  ii.  X9X. 

the  process  of,  ii.  344. 
Compound  character  of  Amiel,  ii.  42. 
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Condorcet's  l^eoiy,  i.  9a. 
Conflict,  man's  perpetual,  ii.  335. 
Conscience,  ii.  134. 

abdication  of  the,  ii.  69. 

appeal  of,  i.  17,  21. 

V.  cleverness,  ii.  3x6. 

corruption  of  the,  i.  340. 

and  faith,  i.  107,  xo8. 

and  history,  i.  36. 

individualised  by,  i.  354. 

V.  reality,  ii.  59. 

V.  taste,  ii.  269. 

the  voice  of  Go^,  ii.  a66. 
Consciousness  compared  to. a  book,  ii.  165. 
'  Consideration,'  definition  of,  ii..i86. 

unsought  by  Amiel,  ii,  x8^ 
Constant,  Benjamin,  ii.;  X85. 
Contemplation,  Amiel's  milieu,  i.  303. 

contrasted  with  action,  i.  303. 

passionate  temperament  wcapable  of,  i.  agx* 
Contentment,  ii.  3x1. 

apostolic,  ii.  7. 

and  submission,  ii.  177. 
Contradictory  aspirs^tiops,  ii.  3x3. 
Contrs^ries,  marriage  of,  ii.  196. 
Copp^e  Fran9ob,  ii.  195. 
Coquerel,  ii.  37.  .     .  >   .  • 

Corinne,  i,  141. 

Comeille's  heroes,  rSles  not  men,  L  X98.< 
Courage,  Amiel's  want  of,  ii.  145.    , 
Creation,  the  act  of,  ii.  194. 
Credulity,  freedom  from,  x.  276. 
Creed,  Amiel's  want  of  s^  U.  X57. 
Critic,  the,  i.  76. 

the  conscientious,  i.  152. 

the  true,  ii.  40, 5,x,.345,  348,  355. 
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critical  fatuity,  abus^  of  thei  i.  1x4. 

lucidity,  ii.  125. 
Criticism  a  gift,  ii.  348. 

indiflferent,  i.  193.    . 
Cross,  apotheosb  of  the,  n.  63,  65. 

^  (oae*^)  made  lieavittr  by  repulsion,  L  xz« 
Crowd  (the)  and  the  individual,  i.  354.  '' 

instinct  and  passion  of  the,  ii*  z63» 
Crowd  worship,  i.  337. 
Crucifixion,  the,  ii.  63.        • . 
Culture,  modem,  ii.  355. 
Cynic,  egotism  of  the,  ii.  87* 

Dante,  i.  81. 

in  hell,  i.  343. 
Darwinism,  ii.  337. 

counterpoised  by  equality,  ii.  367. 

inconsistencies  of,  ii.- 3x3.  '  ' 

Dead  and  living,  the,  ii.  171. 

want  of  respect  for  the,  i.  177. 
Death,  i.  103.  ' 

Amiel's  anticipation  of,  ii.  335'^48. 

anticipation  of,  ii.  349-333. 

certainty  6f,  i.  168. 

death  of,  ii.  63. 

speculations  respecting,  ii.  166. 
De  Candolle,  ii.  5. 
Democracy  unfavourable  to  high  art)  i.  093. 

evil  results  of,  ii.  5. 

fickleness  of,  ii.  103. 

fiction  of,  i.  331 ;  ii.  X04. 

results  of,  ii.  394. 

weakness  of,  ii.  84. 
Democratic  era,  i.  29,  337-^33. 
Demos,  stupidity  of,  ii.  X03. 
Dependence  and  liberty,  i.  367. 
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Depersonalisation,  AmieTs,  ii.  304. 

Descartes  on  fame,  ii.  211. 

Desert,  the  traveller  of  the,  ii.  383. 

Desolation  and  daylight,  ii.  138. 

Despair,  resignation  of,  ii.  178. 

Despotic  gorenunent  and  intellectual  anarchy,  L  377. 

Despotism,  i,  267, 

and  materialism,  L  6o. 

of  Russia,  i.  xas. 
Detritus  of  past  eras,  ii.  147. 
Diderot,  i.  311. 
'  Die  unto  sin,'  i.  158. 
Discontentment,  i.  151. 
Discouragement,  Amiel's  sin,  i.  x8x. 
Discrimen  ingeniorum^  i.  84. 
Disraeli's  Lotkair^  ii.  67. 
Distilled  history,  ii.  205. 
Divine,  glimpses  of  the,  i..  X07. 

and  human  union,  ii.  18. 

will,  acceptation  of  the,  ii«  330. 
Divinity,  multiplication  of,  ii.  308. 
Doctor,  the  model,  ii.  153., 
Doctors,  causes  of  their  mistakes,  ii.  153. 
Dollar,  the  almighty,  ii.  62. 
Double,  a  characteristic  of  perfection,  i.  334. 
Double-faced  life,  i.  33.      . 
Doubt,  i.  158. 

and  atheisBV  ii. .  ^^m 

and  obedience,  i.  277. 
Doudan's  Lettres  et  Milanges^  ii.  307-axx. 
Dragonfly  symbol,  ii.  283.        ■    > 
Dream-aspect  of  life,  i.  220. 
Dreaming,  i.  153. 
Dreamland  and  action,  iL  39X. 
Dreams,  ii.  9. 

helpfulness  of,  i.  178. 
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Duped,  fear  of  being,  ii.  i6* 

Dupes,  mental,  ii.  198. 

Dutchman,  twofold  aspect  of  the;  ii.  150. 

Duty,  i.  5,  20, 134,  156;  ii.  86,  275. 

double  power  of,  i.  8. 

ignored  by  both  equality  and  Darwinism,  U.  967. 

negative,  ii.  931 

and  pleasure,  ii.  190. 

power  of  the  idea  of,  i.  190. 

the  human  pole-star,  i.  396. 

the  sign  of  nobility,  i.  269.    ' 

the  viaticum  of  life,  \u  36. 

and  trial,  i,  360. 

V.  the  individual,  ii.  395. 
Dying,  words  and  looks  of  the,  ii.  14,  15. 

East  and  West  contrasted,  i.asx. 

Ecclesiastical  struggles,  worthlessness  of»  i.  270,  371. 

Education  and  development,  ii.  90. 

Effect,  the  misfortune  of  Victor  Hugo,  L  sda. 

Effort  of  modern  mondity,  ii.  91. 

Ego,  Clapar^de's  view  of  the,  i.  1292,  993.  - 

Egotism,  i.  30,  36. 

Eighteenth  century  criticism,  ii.  x6o. 

Emerson's  ideal,  i,  37,  46. 

English  children,  ii.  126. 

homes,  attracti»eness  of,  ik*  126. 
Englishmen,  twofold  character  of,  i.  264. 
Enthusiasm,  cultivation  of,  i.  2x2. 

two  forms  of,  ii.  140. 
Enthusiastic  women,  ii.  140.     . 
Epicureanism,  intellectual,  i.  190. 
Epicurism,  ii.  53. 

Epicurus,  ii.  276.  . 

Epigrammatic  productions,  ii.  3x8. 
Equality  a  bad  principle,  i.  2x5,  239. 

doctrines  ii.  104. 
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Equality  of  functions,  Amerioan»  ii.  6s. 

results  of,  i.  28-30;  ii.  5,  263. 

the  counteipoifio  of  Darwinism,  ii»  067. 
Equilibrium  of  forces,  i.  120. 
'  Errare,  humanum  est,'  ii.  290. 
£nr^r»  emancipation' from,  ii.  125. 
Errors,  moral  and  psychological,  ii.  x^x. 
E  setnpre  bene^  ii.  310. 
Esoteric  beauty,  ii.  Z13.  . 
Esprit  defined,  ii.  257.   . 
Essay,  function  of  the,  ii.  235. 
Etrangires^  Amiel's,  ii.  Z99« 
Evil,  problem  of,  ii.  29. 

transfiguration  of,  i.  97. 

ignored  by  Pelletan»  i.  92. 
by  V.  Hugo,  L  200. 
Examination  v.  affirmation,  ii.  123. 
Example,  a  good,  ii.  105. 

importance  of,  i.  54. 
Existence,  subratssion  'to  the  laws  of,  ii.  154. 
Experience,  individual  aad  collective,  ii.  159. 
Extempore  preaoherstii.  1381' 
Extremes,  reconciliation  of,  ii.  129. 

Fair-mindedness,  rarity  of,  ii.  221. 

Fairy  tales,  their  truth,  i.  46. 

Fats  ce  que  dots,  adviinne  quepourra,  fl.  266. 

Faith  defined,  ii.;  xiSv' 

has  no  proofs,  ii.  276. 

narrow  v.  enlightened,  ii.  zao.     ' 

of  the  present,  the,  ii.  2x21      ' 

and  science,  ii.  66.>i '   <  .    ,    < 

and  truth,  ii.  1x9. 
False  flag  of  Christendom,  ii.  2x5. 

originality,  ii.  230. 

shame,  Amiel's,  ti.  '145. 
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Fame,  achievement %»f,  u..azz. 
Family  life,  value  of,  ii.  197. 
Fanatics,  In^ilkn,  ti^  «3. 
Fastidium^  how^  to  avoid,  ii.  309. 
Faust f  i.  157^  .'  . 
Feeling  v.  irony,  ii.  3x7.  , 

precedes  will,  i.  88.         .-      \   . 

respect  for,  i.  48. 
Feeling,  suppression  of,  ii.  87,^^  t 

the  bread  of  angels,  i.  338. 

and  thought,  ii.  139. 
Feminine  nature,,  infirn^ity  of  the,  ii.  139* 
Festinat  ad  eventum^  ii.  346..' 
Feuerbach,  i.  35. 

Feuille  Centrale  de  Zqfingen^  ii.  908. 
Fiat  justitta^.^er^at  miindmSf  ii%  S9t 
Fichte,  i.  36,  394. 
Finite  and  infinite,  ii.  170.  .         : 
Fldnerie^  i.  53. 

Flattery  of  the  multitude,  ii.  x63« 
Fog,  poetry  of,  i.  360. 
Fontaine's  defects  and  beauties,  ii..a30. 
Fontan&s,  ii.  37.  . .      .  - 

Fools,  behaviour  towards,  i.  103. . 
Force,  external,  ii.  314. 
Forces,  opposing,  i.  130.         . 
Fragmentary  contemplation,  ii.  355. 
France,  Christianity  in,  ii.  333., 

fundamental  error  of,  ii.  141. 

V.  Geneva,  ii.  306. 

and  Germany^  ii.  917, 

phUo6op}iic  superficiality  of,  u  93. 

the  centre  of  the  world,  i.  389. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  i.  374.. 

Frantcnesfi  and  self-knowlec^,  womoi  deficient  in,  ii. 
16. 
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Freethinkers,  puerility  of  tke,  ii.  68. 

Freethought,  republic  of,  ii.  x6o. 

French  Academy,  eloquence  of  the,  ii.  183. 

drama,  an  oratori^l  tournam^it,  i.  199. 

and  Grerman  literature  contrasted,  i.  3x3. 

ignorance  of  liberty,  ii.  74. 

literary  method,  ii.  75. 

love  of  aesthetics,  ii.  336. 

mind,  i.  x86;  ii.  179. 

philosophy,  i.  X4X. 

poets,  modem,  ii.  343. 

symbolical  authority  of  the,  ii.  75. 

republicanism,  ii.  80. 

vivacity  of  the,  i.  199. 
Friends,  choice  of,  H.  334. 
Future  state,  mystery  of  the,  i.  383;  ii.  41. 

Gaiety  and  sadness,  ii.  345.  > 

Galiani,  i.  312. 

Gallery,  playing  to  the,  fiv  x8o,  x86; 

Galley-slaves,  modem,  ii.  91. 

Geneva,  appeal  to^  ii.  397. 

characteristics  of,  ii.  30X. 

V.  France,  ii.  306. 

oath  of  old,  ii.  33X. 
Genevese  Liberalism,  i.  145. 
Genghis  Khan,  ii.  385. 
Genius  and  talent,  i.  134. 

writers  of,  ii.  48. 
Gentleman  defined,  i.  363,  365. 

the  Shibboleth  of  England,  i.  363.  ' 

Grerman  and  French  literature  contrasted,  i.  3x3. 

novels,  ii.  97. 

society,  vulgarity  of,  ii.  97. 

thinkers,  iheir  repugnance  to  public  life,  i.  68. 
Germanic  mind,  tendency  of  the,  ii.  339. 
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Germans,  artistic  devotion  of  the,  |i;  339.    '    . 

the,  masters  of  the  philosophy  of  Hic^,  i.  1x9. 
Germany  and  France,  iL  95.   > 
Germs  of  good  and  bad  in  every  heart-,  i.  326. 
Gethsemane,  ii.  338. 
Ghost,  Amiel  a  living,  ii.  314.       .      ' 
Gifts  considered  acquisitions,  i.  57.  ) 

Gioberti  on  the  French  mind»  ii.  178. 

Glory  of  God,  ii.  330. 

Glow-worm,  i.  58. 

God,  communion  mrith,  i.  x. 

conquest  of,  i.>  98,  1x5.  .' 

harmony  with,  i.  386;  ii.  7.  1 

life  in,  i.  3x4. 

*  God  and  my  right,*  i.  363;  iL  X27, 

and  Nature  contrasted,  i,  350. 

recognition  of,  ii.  69.  < 

submission  to,  i.  358.;  ii.  178^  334,  335,  347,  350. 

will  of,  ii.  X73.  '      , 

God's  love  and  chastisement,  ii.  373.  ,    . 

omnipresence,  ii.  X98. 

perfection,  ii.  90. 
Goethe,  i.  45. 

contrasted  with  Rousseau,  i.  348. 

on  fame,  ii.  311. 

on  self-obscurity,  i.  X85. 
Goethe's  want  of  soul,  ii.  icrj, 

complex  nature,  ii.  108. 

*  Good  news'  of  Christianity,  ii,  17. 

*  Good  society,'  ii.  97. 

Good,  sum  of,  perhaps  always  the  same,  ii.  6. 

victory  of,;  if  341;  ii'  39. 
Goodness  and  beapty^  xu  ^ij, 

character  of,  ii.  363. 

conquests  of,  ii.  338.  I  { 
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Goodness,  philosophy  of,  ii.  x68. 

the  •  truest  judge,  ii.'  3 17.  ' 

Gospel,  Amiel's  belief  in  the,  ii.  157. 

blessings  of  the,  ii.  a. 

the  Eternal^  ii.  19. 

why  successful,  ii.  109. 
Great  men,  i.  249. 

and  small  things,  ii.  X97. 
Greeks,  changes  in  character  M  the,  i.  045. 

lessons  from  the,  i.  71. 
Grief,  luxury  of,  ii,  117. 

results  of,  i.  104.  ' 

Griefs  which  cannot  be  shared,  ii.  334.         ■■  ■ 
Growing  old,  ii.  3x0.  ' '      ' 

Habere  non  haberiy  i.  85W 
Habit,  Amiel  a  creature  of,  i.  957. 
Habits,  life  a  tissue  of,  i.  xx. 
Happiness,  Amiel's  thirst  for,  ii.  137. 

contagious,  ii.  53. 

cumulative,  i.  97. 

defined,  ii.  375. 

dreams  about,  i.  126. 

enjoyment  of,  i.  58. 

impossible,  i.  358. 

pursuit  of,  ii.  a6. 

the  best,  ii.  333. 

universal  yearning  for,  ii<  373. 
Harmony,  ii.  57. 

blessings  of,  ii.  9a. 

longing  for,  ii.  368. 
Hartmann,  ii.  115. 

his  Philosophy  of  the  UnconseimtSt  ii.  59. 
Havet's  Origines  du  ChrisiiaHism4 ^  ii.  160. 
Head  and  heart,  i.  33. 
Healing  power  of  life,  i.  193. 
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Health,  fraility  of,  i.  167. 

loss  of,  ii.  173. 

and  happiness,  U.X78.  > 

and  the  outer  world,  ii.  100. 
Heart  and  intellect,  ii.  347,  309. 

the  mainspring  of  life,  i.  it^a,  360. 

yearnings  of  the,  i.  257. 
Heartless  books,  ii.  31B. 
Heavenly  moments,  ii.  in. 
Hegel,  i.  218;  ii.  160,  203. 

and  Leibnitz,' ii.  ^ox. 
Heim,  Charles,  i.  273;  ii.  14* 
Heine  and  Lamennais  contrasted,  ii.  39. 
Heraclitus,  saying  of,  ii.  133. 
Herder's  Lichtstrahlen^  ii.  47. 
Hermits  and  the  world,  ii.  246. 
Heroism,  i.  8. 
Hindoo  genius,  the,  ii.  189. 
Him's  three  principles,  ii.  37. 
Historical  justice,  tardiness  of,  ii.  346. 

law  of  tempests,  ii.  ^87. 
History  and  conscience,  i.  36,    » 

three  views  of,  ii.  22. 

varied  views  of,  i.  307. 
Holiness  v.  liberty,  i.  303. 

requisites  for,  ii.  151. 
Hope  and  duty,  i.  296. 

influence  of,  ii.  72. 
'     and  melancholy,  ii.  158. 

not  forbidden,  ii.  171. 
Hora  est  benefaciendi^  ii.  x8d. 
Horace,  ii.  232. 
Hugo,  Victor,  a  Gallicised  Spaniard,  i.  304. 

his  exaggerations,  ii.  226. 

his  Contemplations i  i.  189. 

his  literary  and  Titanic  power,  i.  202-205. 
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Hugo,  his  MisirabUSf  i.  199. 

Paris^  ii.  225. 
Human  and  Divine  union,  ii.  x8. 

life,  the  three  modes  of.  (action,  thought,  speech), 
i.  2t6. 

personality  ignored^  I.  ^38* 

solidarity,  i.  267. 
Humanism  and  religion,  i.  aa-as* 

of  Cherbuliez,  i.  aig. 
Humanity,  a  higher  standard  of,  i.  97$* 

benefactors  and  masters  of,  ii.  54* 

candidates  for,  ii.  a4i«. 

ideal  of,  i.  30.  , 

slow  development  of,  ii.  214,  361,  336, 

toughness  of,  ii.  105.  '^ 

Humboldt,  ii.  106. 
Humility  precedes  repentance,  L  1x7. 

(true)  =  contentment,  \.  v>3. 
Humorist,  the  true,  i.  299.  , 

Hyacinthe,  Pire,  ii.  i38« .  . 

Hypocrisy  and  deception,  i.  196, 

Ideal  conceptions,  if.  261. 
Ideal,  diminution  of  the,  ii.  36.' 

malady  of  the,  i.  126.   ' 

V.  material,  i.  228.  ' 

V.  real,  i.  46,  60-62,  234. 

thirst  for  the,  ii.  274. 
Ideals,  hypocritical,  ii.  3x6. 
Ideas,  anarchy  of,  ii.  22X.  ' 

formation  of,  ii.  195.      ■ 
Ill-health,  Amiel's,  ii.  177,  aox. 
Ill-nature,  conquest  of,  ii.  319. 
Illness,  summonses  of,  i.  167. 
Illusion,  benefit  of,  ii.  73. 
Illusions,  human,  i.  ^08;  ii.  26,  289. 
Illustrious  men,  disappearance  of,  i.'  x6. 
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Imagination  v.  character,  i.  18. 
enfranchised,  ii.  130-132. 
influence  of,  ii.  48. 
of  Rousseaa,  i.  245. 
Immortality,  belief  in,  i.  295. 
consolations  of,  ii.  155. 
and  annihilation,  i.  z6o. 
Impersonality,  ii.  49. 

temptations  of,  ii.  259. 
Indecision,  i.  135. 

Amiel's,  ii.  233. 
Independence,  Amiel's,  ii.  330. 

twofold  aspect  of,  ii.  55. 
Independent  thought  of  Geneva,  ii.  306. 
Indifference  of  cultivate  dii^ses,  ii.  87. 
Indignation,  incapacity  for,  ii.  117. 
Individual  and  society,  ii.  290. 

(the)  V.  duty,  ii.  295. 
Individualism  an  absurdity,  i.  310. 
epoch  of,  i.  266. 
and  equality,  i.  28. 
evils  of,  ii.  266. 
Individuality  =  character  and  temperament,  ii.  46,  47. 

rarity  of,  ii.  241. 
Inevitable,  Amiel's  resignation  to  the,  ii.  aig. 
acceptance  of  the,  ii.  289. 
the,  ii.  206. 
Infallibility  of  judgment  rare,  ii.  sr. 
Infinite,  communion  with  the,  i.  46-48. 
•  penetration  of  the,  ii.  291. 
thirst  for  the,  ii.  297. 
Infinites,  infinity  of,  ii.  89. 
Influence  of  men  of  action,  ii.  990. 
Injustice,  Amiel  too  sensitive  to,  ii.  33a. 
Inner  life  essential,  i.  253. 
Instinct  precedes  feeling,  i.  88. 
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Institutions,  capacity  of,  ii.  84. 
Instruction  and  amusement,  ii.  269. 
Insubordination,  increase  of,  i.  239. 
Intellect,  aristocratic  character  of  the,  ii,  264. 

and  heart,  ii.  247,  309. 

religion  of,  i.  23. 

and  stupidity,  ii.  2x8. 
Intellectualism,  ii.  134. 
Interests,  want  of,  i.  289. 
International  influences,  ii.  97. 
Intertiationale t  the,  ii.  102. 
Introspection,  ii.  zoi. 
Intuition,  ii.  317. 

Invalid,  individuality  of  every,  ii.  152. 
Invisible,  the  universal  witness  to  the,  ii.  271. 
Involution,  ii.  220. 
Irony,  law  of,  ii.  213. 
Irreparable,  thought  of  the,  i.  285 ;  ii.  23. 
IsmSy  the  modern,  ii.  302. 
Italy,  Christianity  in,  ii.  233. 

Jansenists  v.  Jesuits,  ii.  276. 
Jesuits  v..  Jansenists,  ii.  27^. 
Jesus  and  the  churches,  ii.  3. 

and  Socrates,  i.  93. 

comprehension  of,  i.  6-8« 

faith  of,  ii.  19. 
Job's  murmurings,  i.  Z17;  trials*  ii.  348. 
Jocelyn  and  Paul  4t  Virgmie,  tenderness  and  purity 

of,  i.  191.  . 

yohn  Halifax^  Gentleman,  i.  261. 
Joubert,  i.  n-14. 

Doudan's  resemblance  to,  ii.  208. 
Journal,  Amiel's  estimate  of  his,  ii.  204. 

function  of  the  private,  i.  41,  4a;  ii.  235. 
Joy  expressed  by  tears,  i.  242. 
J  udaism  of  nineteenth  century,  i.  6. 
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Judgment,  impersonality  o(,  i.  X34.  ' 

of  character,  ii.  317. 

self-interested,  ii.  88. 

and  understanding,  ii.  no. 
Justice  defined,  ii.  237. 

forgetfulness  of,  ii.  88. 

V.  love,  i.  200;  ii.  60. 

will  ultimately  prevail,  ii.  344,  345. 

Kant's  radicale  Bdse^  ii.  55. 

Kindness  and  wariness  incompatible,  ii.  364. 

the  principle  of  tact,  i.  35. 
Krause's  religious  serenity,  i.  44. 

Labor  emus  y  ii.  50. 
Laborious  lives,  ii.  85. 
Labour  question  unsolved,  i.  73. 
La  Bruyire,  ii.  23a. 
La  Poritaiiie;  ii.  309. 
Lamartine,  ii.  51. 

\i\%  Priludes^  ii.  181. 

his  dislike  of  Fontaine,  ii.  333. 
Lamennais,  i.  245. 

contrasted  with  Heine,  ii.  39. 
Laprade,  Victor  de,  affectation  of,  ii.  284. 
Last  words  and  looks  of  the  dying,  ii.  14,  15. 
Latent  genius,  i.  156. 
Latin  world,  the,  ii.  122,  340. 
Laveleye's  VAvenir  ReligieuXy  ii.  sxs. 
Law,  eternity  of,  ii.  261. 
Lectures,  Amiel's,  ii.  272. 
Legal  fictions  and  institutions,  ii.  38. 
Legouv^'s  NosJiU  et  nosfilleSt  ii.  368. 
Leibnitz,  ii.  39. 

V.  Hegel,  ii.  loi. 

and  Spinoza,  ii.  343. 
Lessing's  principle,  i.  xoz. 
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Letter  and  spirit,  i.  60. 
Letters,  studied,  ii.  257. 
Leveller,  the  modern,  i.  3x4. 
Levelling  down,  ii.  5. 
Liberalism,  political,  ii.  35. 
Liberty  and  religion,  ii.  67. 

and  revolution,  ii.  8x. 

diminished  by  democracy,  i.  ajo. 

in  God,  i.  82. 

possible  suppression  of,  ii.  70. 

the  true  friends  of,  ii.  70, 

true,  ii.  326. 

V.  authority,  ii.  37, . 

V.  holiness,  i.  303. 
Life,  aim  of,  i.  98. 

a  calvary,  i.  158. 

a  dream,  i.  293. 

a  perpetual  combat,  ii.  2x3. 

brevity  of,  i.  216,  249,  256,  283;  ii.  34,  78,  8a,  api. 

definition  of,  ii.  205. 

different  aspects  of,  ii.  25. 

drama,  a  monologue,  i.  X29. 

frailty  of,  ii.  283. 

matter  to  be  spiritualised,  ii.  3x3. 

melancholy  aspect  of,  i.  208. 

ocean  oi^  i.  87. 

proper  treatment  of,  ii.  289. 
Life,  the  Divine,  ii.  61. 

the  true,  ii.  327. . 

tenacity  of,  ii.  333. 

V.  logic,  ii.  146. 
Light  and  beauty,  i.  205,  206.  '    ' 

without  warmth,  i.  24. 
Link  of  humanity,  the,  it.  271. 
Literary  ambition,  Amiel's,  ii.  237. 

career,  Amiel's  impediments  to  a,  i.  gx. 

gentUmen^  ii.  183. 
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Literature  and  science^  if.  94,  9^*       ' 

Little  things,  influence  of,  i.  30^. 

Logic  V.  life,  ii.  146. 

'  Lorelei/  ii.  238. 

Lotze,  i.  311. 

Lovable,  Amiel's  taste  ftur  the,  U.  3xow 

Love,  i.  41,  X56. 

a  young  girl's,  ii.  176. 

and  contemplation,  i.  x8o. 

and  knowledge,  i.  24. 

and  holiness,  power  of,  ii.  35. 

eminently  religious,  i.  209,  ^84^ 

tendency  to  postpone,  ii.  15. ' 

V.  justice,  i.  200;  ii.  60. 

woman's  supreme  authority,  ii:  66. 
Lucian  and  Augustine  contrasted,  ii.  ^\^^ 
Luck,  good,  i.  306. 
Luther  on  humanity,  ii.  103. 

Madness  defined,  ii.  133,  305. 

Mala,  ii.  83,  131,  134. 

Malignity  of  the  world,  ii.  331. 

Man  and  woman  contrasted,  ii.  60,  6x. 

*  Man,'  in  essence  and  principle,  ii.  xgo. 

the  true,  i.  60. 
Mannerisms,  ii.  233. 
Manou  on  Woman,  ii.  33. 
Many,  the,  and  the  few,  i.  267. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  aim  of,  i.  213. 
Martyrdom,  nobility  of,  ii.  328. 
Martyrs,  ii.  22.  ' 

Masses,  frivolity  of  the,  i.  25a. 

impetuosity  of  the,  ii.  163. 

the,  and  demagogues,  ii.  104. 
Material  results,  ii.  327. 
Materialism,  i.  30,  60,  337. 
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.^^i^  int^Uigencef  i.  84. 


Mathematical  and  hlsV  .^ 

zf.  sensuous  minds,, I,  p. 
May,  caprices  of,  ii.  32. 
Mediocrity,  era  of,  i.  28. 

the  result  of  equality,  ii.  5.  -^ 

Meditation,  joys  of  si^eflt,.  U*  977.        ^>,^.  jj^  g^  ^^^ 
Melancholy,  Amiel's  tendency  to,  i.  ajg/K, 
82,  92,  171,  172, 188,  189.  *^ 

and  hope,  ii.  158.  ^ 

below  the  surface,  i.  xoa. 

universality  of,  i.  227.   , 
Memories,  painful,  ii.v347.. 
Memory  a  catacomb,  Amiel's,  ii.  303. 

deficient,  i.  1x5. 
Men  and  things,  .^iel's  relation  to,  i.  187. 
Mephistopheles,  weakness  of,  ii.  87. 
M^rimde's  letters  to  Panizzi,  ii.  345. 
Method  in  religion,  secondary,  ii.  371* 
Michelet,  i.  93. 
Milieu ^  a  wholesome,  ii.  293. 
Millennium,  the,  ii.  345. 
Mind  and  soul,  ii.  199. 

and  the  infinite,  ii.  a6o. 

described,  ii.  308,  315. 

forms  and  metamorphoses  of  (the  one  subject  of 
study),  i.  2. 

not  phenomenal,  ii.  199. 

science  of,  ii.  x68. 

the  march  of,  ii.  343. 
Minds,  abstract  and  concrete,  i.  83. 

well-governed,  i.  292. 
Minors  in  perpetuity,  ii.  69. 
Miracles,  ii.  121. 

Misirablest  Victor  Hugo's,  i.  199. 
Misspent  time,  ii.  184. 
Mist  and  sunshine,  i.  360,  36x« 
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Misunderstandings,  i.  4,  380. 
Modern  man,  character  of  the,  iL  251. 
*  Modem  spirit,'  the,  ii.  107. 
Modesty,  i.  76. 

'  Moi,'  the  central  consciousness,  ii,  aoi. 
Moli&re,  ii.  232. 

on  reasoning,  ii.  92. 
Monad,  the  human,  ii.  144. 
Monads,  conscious,  ii.  206. 
Mongol  invasion,  ii.  a86w 
Mtfnod,  Adolphe,  L  31.. 
Montaigne^  ii.  932. 
M<nUe$qiMeu»  ii.  Z49. 

saying -oC  ii.  162. 
Moonlight  reflections,  ii.  157. 
Moralists,  sugar,  ii.  269. 

Moral  law,  reconciliation  of  faith  and  scienco  by  the, 
ii.  xs6. 

philosophy  of  Geneva,  ii..  305. 

V.  natural,  ii.  59. 

V.  physical  science,  it.  168. . 
Morals,  psychology  and  system  of,  i<  80. 
Morning  and  evening  conditions,  i.  78. 
Mortification,  ii.  65. 

Mozart  and  Beethoven  contrasted,  i.  88,  89. 
<  Much  ado  about  nothing,'  ii.  200. 
Mulock,  Miss,  i.  261. 
Multitude,  flattery  of  the,  ii.  161,  162. 
Music,  Wagner's,  depersonalised,  i.  X36-X38b 

effects  of,  ii.  57. 
Musician,  the  modem,  ii.  229. 
Musset  on  De  Laprade,  ii.  285. 
Mystery  of  Providence,  ii.  307. 
Mysticism,  so-called,  i.  99. 


Napoleon,  i.  306. 
National  competitions,  ii.  6, 
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National,  types,  i.  265. 

preferences  unknown  to  Amiel,  ii.  aaj. 
Nationalities,  ancient  and  modem,  L  95. 

imply  prejudice,  i.  194. 

Quinet's  studies  <^,  i.  171. 
Nationality  and  the  State,  i.  134. 
Nations,  destinies  of  (iEschylus)>  ii.  136. 
Natural  man,  the,  ii.  55-57. 

V.  moral,  ii.  58,  59. 
Naturalist  thinkers  (^v<nicoi),  ii.  167* 
Nature,  Amiel's  enjoyment  of,  L  987;  ii.  z,  zx,  %^t^^, 
no,  174,  181,  182,  235,  247,  270,- 980,  3q6,  316.    ; 

enjoyment  of,  i.  5,  26,  42,  43,  50-52,  64-^,  73.'74»' 
xoo,  X02,  X40,  182,  183,  x86,  x88->x9o^  223,  224, 
237,  238. 

continuity  of,  ii.  309. 

V.  conventions,  ii-  239.  .     . 

and  God  contrasted,  i.  250. 

the  kindly  voice  of,  ii.  3x61. 

the  law  of,  ii.  58. 

without  man,  i.  X37. 

worship  of,  ii.  XC7.  ' ' 

Naville,  Ernest,  i.  142. 

on  The  Eternal  Life^  i.  x6x-x6s. 

Neckar,  the  river,  i.  X83. 
Necker  de  Saussure,  Madame,  ii.  393,  30s* 
Negative  minds,  danger  of,  i.  X94. 
Neo-Hegelians,  i.  23. 
New  birth,  the,  i.  X59. 
Nicole  and  Pascal,  ii.  48. 
Nihilism,  Russian,  ii.  xo2. 
Nirvana,  ii.  279. 
Nobility,  true,  i.  261.  .    '/ 

and  vulgarity,  i.  227. 
Normal,  the,  to  be  chosen,  ii.  X59. 
North,  poetry  of  the,  i.  74. 
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Nostalgia  of  happiness,  i.  153.  ,  - 
Nothing  is  lost,  i.  217. 
Nothingness,  ii.  73,^  '^ 

man's,  ii.  78,  83. 

realisation  of,  i.  za8. 

Obedience  the  chief  mark  of  religion,  ii.  176. 

Obermann,  ii.  53. 

Oblivion  man's  portion,  ii.  383. 

Obscure  self,  the,  i.  130. 

Obstinacy,  i.  165. 

Odyssey,  the  divine,  i.  61. 

Old  age,  ii.  347. 

our  views  clearest  in,  ii.  377. 
Old,  the  art  of  growing,  ii.  177. 
Olivier's  Chansons  du  Soir^  ii.  92. 
Opinion,  i.  39. 

and  belief,  ii.  322. 

too  much  despised  by  Amiel,  iL  33a. 
Optimism  and  pessimism,  ii.  39,  155. 
Orators,  ii.  140. 
Order,  i.  166. 

attempts  at,  ii.  362. 

harmony  with  universal,  ii.  334. 

and  law,  ii.  80. 

the  only  positive  good,  ii.  375. , 
Oriental  element,  benefit  of  the,  i,  251. 

happiness,  ii.  378. 
Originality,  modem  lack  of,  ii.  341. 

ridicule  the  result  of,  ii.  164. 
Origins  all  secret,  ii.  194. 
Outside  and  inside,  i.  35,  60,  xox ;  u.  x8o. 
Overrating,  result  of,  ii.  1x7. 
Oxygen  and  azote,  human,  ii.  318. 

Pain,  i.  XXI,  1x8. 

and  comfort,  i.  33. 
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Pantheism,  i.  a6x. 

of  Krause,  ii.  xaa. 
Pantheistic  disinterestedness,  ii.  190. 
Paradise,  echoes  of,  ii.  57. 
Paradox,  i.  346. 

Paris,  the  French  townsman's  axis,  I  390. 
Pascal,  ii.  2x7. 

and  Nicole,  ii.  48. 

on  development,  i.  229. 
Passion  and  reason,  ii.  84. 
Passionless  man,  the,  i.  135. 
Passions,  life  of  the,  i.  109. 

conquest  of  the,  i.  184. 
Past,  poetry  of  the,  i.  255. 

Reminiscences  of  the,  i.  235-237. 

the  interpreter,  of  the  present,  ii.  X43. 

woman,  the  priestess  of  the,  ii.  135. 
Pathos  and  beauty,  i.  153. 
Patience,  the  test  of  virtue,  i.  ^59. 
Peace,  ii.  225. 

true,  i.  285. 

twofold  aspect  of,  ii.  xs2. 
Pedantic  books,  i.  3x1. 
Pelletan's  Profession  de  /ot,  i.  93. 
Pensde  writers,  i.  16. 
PenserosOy  Amiel's,  ii.  10. 
People,  emotion  of  the,  ii.  298. 
Perfection  as  an  end,  i.  273. 

attainment  of,  ii.  203. 

of  God,  ii.  90. 

search  for,  i.  114, 
Persiflagey  ii.  318. 
Pessimism^  ii.  1x5. 

and  optimism,  ii.  29,  X55. 

Amiel's  tendency  to,  i.  285. 

helplessness  of,  ii.  49. 
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Petofi's  poems,  ii.  285. 
Pharisaical  people*  <ti*  399. 
Philistinism,  increase  of,  ii.  4,  5. 
Philosopher,  ambition  of  the,  ii.  a68* 
Philosophy  defined,  ii.  124. 

and  religion,  ii.  66. 
Physical  v.  moral  science,  ii.  z68* 
Piety  defined,  ii.. 965." 

and  religion  contrasted,  i.  337. 
Pity,  exhibition  of,  ii.  343. 

and  contempt,  i.  309. 
Plaid,  the  chivalrous^  i.  235. 
Plato  V.  Saint  Paul,  ii.  loi. 
Plato's  Dialogues^  i.  89. 
Playthings  of  the  world,  i.  a68. 
Pleasure  and  duty,  ii.  190. 
Plotinus  and  Proclus,  ii.  379. 
Plutolatry,  ii.  62. 

Poet  and  philosophy  contrasted,  i.  83. 
Poetry  flayed  by  sciencf » ii.  95. 

of  childhood  and  mature  age,  i.  175. 

the  expression  of  a  soul,  ii.  354. 
Points,  straining  after,  ii.  X93. 
Political  liberty  of  Gogland,  i.  377. 

windbags,  ii.  266. 
Politician,  aim  of  th^  honest,  ii.  x6a. 
Popular  harangues,  ii.  140. 
Portraits  and  wax  figures  contrasted,  ii.  353. 
Poverty  a  crime  in  England,  i.  263. 
Practical  life,  Amiel  unsuited  for,  ii.  43. 
Prayer,  blessings  of,  ii.  265. 
Prejudice  essential  to  nationalities,  \*  194. 

better  than  doubt,  i.  195.     . 
Prestige^  French  worship  of,  ii.  95. 
Pride  and  discouragement,  i.  ix. 

moral  and  religious,  ilk  317. 
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Pride,  two  conditions  of,  i.  99. 
Priesthood,  domination  of  the,  ii.  69.  . 
Prince  VitaUt  Cherbulicz,  i.  217. 
Principiis  obsta^  ii.  56, 
Privilege  only  temporary,  ii.  333. 
Professor,  obligations  of  a,  ii.  187. 
Professorial  lectures,  ii.  278-274. 
Progress,  absolute  and  relative,  ii.  X59. 

results  of,  ii.  325* 

Victor  Hugo's  religion  of,  L  200,  20X. 
Protestant  v.  Catholic  countries,  iu  67* 
Protestantism  defined,  i.  270. 

advance  guard  of,  ii.  38. 

historical,  ii.  37. 
Protestants,  liberal,  ii.  37-39. 
Proudhon,  i.  245. 

his  axiom,  ii.  xz6. 
Providence,  ii.  172 
Province  defined,  ii.  302. 
Psychological  study,  Amiel's  aptitude  for,  U.  43. 
Psychologist,  the,  ii;  99. 
Psychology,  applied,  ii.  200,  203. 
Punctum  salienSf  ii.  315. 
Punishment  softened, by  faith,  i.  1x7. 

Quantitative  and  qualitative,  L  92, 93. 

Quinet,  i.  93. 

Quintilian,  saying  6f,  ii.  140. 

Rabelais,  ii.  232, 
Racine,  i.  197,  202. 
Radical  jugglery,  it.  262. 
Rain,  the  country  in,  ii.  iza. 
Rationalism,  i.  174. 
Ready-made  ideas,  i.  xox* 
Real  and  ideal,  i.  234;  ii,  2741. 
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Realism  in  painting,  ii.  353. 

suppression  of,  ii.  98. 
Reality  and  appearance,  ii.  x8o. 

character  with  no  sanse  of,  i.  aSg. 
Reason  and  passion,  ii.  84.  ^ 

Reconciliation  and  Christianity,  ii.  372. 
Redeemed,  motive  power  of  the,  ii.  18. 
Regenerate  man,  ii.  57.   ' 
Reinvolution,  psychological,  ii.  3x5. 
Religion  and  liberty,  ii.  67. 

and  philosophy,  ii.  32,  38,  66. 

and  piety  contrasted,  i.  227. 

indestructible,  i.  278. 

life  in  God,  ii.  31. 

phases  of,  ii.  265. 

refreshing  power  of,  i.  25a. 

and  Utilitarianism,  ii.  2x2. 

without  mysticism,  i.  178.  ' 

Religions,  mukitude  of,  i.  308.  -  > 

effect  of  political,,  ii.  933. 
Religious  man;  the  (an  intermediary),  ii.  224* 

views,  Amiel's,  ii.  336. 
Reminiscences,  vague,  i.  207. 
Renaissance,  the,  Fontaine's  horiaoa,  ii.  232. 
Renan,  i.  312.  ,         j 

his  object,  style,  ii.  936. 

Vie  de  Jesus^  ii.  xo8. 

St.  Paul,  ii.  40. 
Reni  and  Aiala,  Chateaubriand's,  i.  146^x51. 
Renunciation,  benefit  of,  ii.  328. 

Repentance  and  sanctification  too  exclusively  preached, 
i.  X78. 

simple,  ii.  64. 
Republic,  the  normal,  ii.  303* 
Repugnance,  Amiel's  twofotd,  ii.  299. 
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Resignation,  manly,  i.  45. 
Responsibility,  i.  ao. 

dread  of,  i.  67. 
Restlessness,  Amief  s»  i.  183-106.   * 
Reveries,  i.  48-52. 
Rdville,  ii.  37.   . 
Revolt  instinctive,  ii^  55. 
Revolution  and  Catholicism,  ii.  67. 

V.  liberty,  ii.  8s. 
Ridicule,  fear  of,  ii.  164. 

Right  apart  from  duty,  a  ccnopass  with  one  leg,  ii.  •6& 
Rights,  abstract,  ii.  266.  ^ 
River,  a  beautiful  life  compart  to  a,  ii.  3x1. 
Roads,  high  and  cross,  ii.  158, 159. 
X^le,  our  twofold,  ii.  340. 
Romance  peoples,  the,  i,  xz^. . 
Rosenkrantz's  History  of  Poetry  %  i.  ix8» 

on  Hegel's  logic,  i.  z86. 
Rousseau  and  Ch&teaubriand,  i.  i46-]C5x« 

an  ancestor  in  all  things,  i.  247. 

his  letter  to.  Archbishop  Beaumcmt,  i.  844. 

his  regard  for  style,  ii.  236. 

on  savage  life,  ii.  X96, 
Ruge's  Die  Aca4<m9fl»  i.  22,  25. 
Russian  national  character,  i.  Z2x, 

Sacerdotal  dogmatism,  i.  174, 
Sadness  and  gaiety,  ii.  245. 
St.  Evremond,  ii.  232. 

James's  Epistlo,  i.  52. 

John's  Gospel,  i.  6. 
,       Manin'9  summer,  i.  73. 

Paul  and  St.  John,  i.  31. 

Paul  and  Plato,  ii.  xox. 

Simon  and  Bayle,  ii.  48. 
Sainte-Beuve,  i.  312;  if.  50^  i85«  ao^ 
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Saintly  alchemy,  u.  17. 
Sanctification  implies  martyrdom,  i.  156. 
Sarcasm,  repulsiveness  of,  ii.  3x9. 
Satan,  possible  conversion  of,  i.  241. 

the  father  of  lies,  i.  240. 

his  territory,  i.  174. 
Satiety,  preservative  against,  ii.  309. 
Satirist,  the,  i.  299. 
Savoir  vivre^  ii.  98. 

Scepticism  and  intellectual  independence,  i.  a/S. 
Schelling,  i.  293. 
Schellingian  speculation,  ii.  13. 
Scherer,  i.  44,  273,  312;  ii.  57,  80. 
Scheveningen,  ii.  146. 

Schiller  on  superiority  and  perfection,  i.  175, 
Schleiermacher,  i.  174;  ii.  106. 

his  Monologues,  i.  36. 
Scholasticism,  ii.  123. 
Schopenhauer,  ii.  29,  45,  46,  47,  53. 

his  pessimism,  ii.  155. 
Science  and  faith,  ii.  66,  X17,  156. 

and  literature,  ii.  94. 

and  religion,  ii.  167. 

and  wisdom,  i.  232. 

march  of,  ii.  7.7x, 

weakness  of,  i.  47. 
Sea,  the,  ii.  147. 

conversation  of  the,  i.  291. 
Secrdtan's  philosophy,  ii.  12. 
Secrets,  hidden,  i.  103. 
Seed-sowing,  i.  53. 
Self-abandonment,  i.  iSc 

-annihilation  of,  ii.^  224. 

-approval  and  self-contempt,  x.  99. 

-conquest,  i.  155. 

-contempt,  excessive,  ii.  91. 
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Self-abandonment,  conversation  with,  ii.  234. 

-criticism,  i.  184. 

-distrust,  Amiel's,  i.  no,  114,  173,  272. 

-education,  hatred  of,  ii.  222. 

-glorification,  i.  143. 

-government  misunderstood,  ii.  302. 

-ignorance,  cause  of,  i.  279. 

-interest  v.  truth,  ii.  20,  21. 

-love,  i.  103,  III. 

-preservation  a  duty,  ii.  250. 

-renewal,  ii.  106. 

-renunciation,  i.  4»ii2,  128;  ii.  9. 

-rule  the  essence  of  gentlemanliness,  i.  263. 

-sacrifice,  ii.  86,  173. 
Selfishness  and  individual  rights,  ii.  266. 
Seneca,  ii.  37. 
Sensation,  nature  of,  i.  292. 
Sensor iunt  commune  of  nature,  ii.  308. 
Separation  of  modern  society,  ii.  87. 
Separatism,  ii.  302. 

Septimius  Severus,  motto  of,  ii.  50.  , 

Sex,  the  virtue  of,  ii.  61. 
Shadow  and  substance,  ii.  178. 
Shakespeare,  L  197. 
Siefert's  Louise,  Les  Sto'iqueSf  ii.  129. 
Silence  and  repose,  i.  291. 

effect  of,  i.  45- 

of  nature,  ii.  312. 
Sin,  definition  of,  ii.  56. 

frivolous  idea  of,  ii.  135. 
pardon  of,  ii.  18. 
the  cardinal  question,  i.  aj. 
Singing,  rustic,  i.  143. 
Sismondi,  i.  144. 
Sivaism,  ii.  115. 
Slavery,  i.  73. 
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Sleep,  i.  85. 

Soap-bubble  symbol,  ii.  283. 

Social  charity  and  harsh  justice,  i.  20X. 

Socialism,  international,  ii.  102. 

Society,  ii.  97. 

and  the  individual,  ii.  224. 
Socit  Dei sumtis  (Seneca),  ii.  31. 
Socrates  and  Jesus,  i.  23. 
Solitariness  of  life,  i.  128. 
Solitary  life,  Amiel's,  i.  153. 
Solitude,  human,  ii.  335. 
Soul,  abyss  of  the,  ii.  88. 

and  mind,  ii.  199. 
Soul,  dominical  state  of  the,  ii.  378. 

ghosts  of  the,  i.  208. 

history  of  a,  ii.  205. 

three  powers  of  the  (counsel,  judgment,  and  action), 
i.  113- 
Soul's  wants  ignored  by  the  Church,  i.  177, 
Southern  Europe,  statesmen  of,  ii.  70. 

theatre,  masks  of  the,  i.  197. 
Sparrenhorn,  ascent  of  the,  ii.  76. 
Speech,  mystery  of,  i.  53. 
Spinoza,  i.  109. 

and  Leibnitz,  ii.  343. 
Spirit,  voice  of  the  Holy,  ii.  224. 
Spiritual  existence,  ii.  260. 
Spontaneity,  the  question  of,  ii.  lox, 
Stael,  Madame  de,  ii.  185,  191. 

on  nationalities,  ii.  228. 

her  VAllemagne^  ii.  305. 
Stahl's  Les  histoires  de  mon  Parratn,  iL  a68. 
State,  the  model,  ii.  96. 

true  foundations  of  a,  ii.  86. 
Statistical  progress  and  moral  decline,  i.  29. 
Stendhal,  ii.  94. 
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Stoicism,  ii.  167. 

and  suicide,  i.  295. 
Stoics,  the,  i.  log. 
Strauss,  ii.  320. 

Struggle  of  opposing  forces,  ii.  268. 
Stupidity  and  intellect,  ii.  218. 
Style,  Kenan's  main  object,  ii.  236. 
Sub-Alpine  history,  i.  95. 
Subjectivity  and  objectivity,  i.  33,  72,  139, 187 

of  experience,  i.  292. 
Submission,  ii.  285,  290. 

not  defeat,  i.  269. 
Subtleties  not  helpful,  ii.  289. 
Subtlety  and  taste,  ii.  309. 
Success,  i.  306. 
Suffering,  way  of,  ii.  91. 
produces  depth,  ii.  53. 
triumph  of,  ii.  63. 
result  of,  ii.  173. 
universality  of,  ii.  272. 
Sunshine  and  mist  contrasted,  i.  260,  a6i. 
Supernatural,  the,  i.  271;  ii.  121. 
Swiss  critics,  i.  142. 

ungracefulness  of  the,  ii.  4. 
Sybarites,  modern,  ii.  269. 
Symbols,  decay  of,  ii.  321. 
Sympathy,  i.  25. 

and  criticism,  ii.  256. 
moral,  ii.  113. 
of  Amiel,  i.  274. 
with  our  fellows,  i.  309-311. 
Symphonic  pictures,  Berlioz's,  ii.  329- 
Synonyms,  passion  for,  ii.  233.  . 
Systems  defined,  i.  249. 

Tacitus  v.  the  chroniclers,  ii.  237. 
Tact,  measure,  and  occasion,  ii.  246. 
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Taine  on  the -A  ncuh  Rigime,  ii.  193. 
Taine's  English  Literature^  ii.  94. 
Talent  and  genius,  i.  134. 

triumphs  of,  i.  246. 
Tamerlane,  ii.  287. 
Taste  ignored  in  German  aesthetics,  ii.  97. 

V.  conscience,  ii.  269. 
Teaching,  successful,  ii.  90. 

the  art  of,  i.  226. 
Tears  and  joy,  ii.  64. 
origin  of,  i.  241. 
Temperament,  character,  and  individuality,  li.  47' 
Temptation  our  natural  state,  ii.  55. 
Temptations,  etc.,  never  ending,  i.  259. 
Tenderness  towards  our  neighbours,  it  243. 
Thales,  hylozoism  of,  ii.  194. 
Theism,  Christian,  i.  270. 
Theory  and  practice,  i.  33,  130. 
Thought  and  feeling,  ii.  139* 
a  kind  of  opium,  i.  135. 
Time,  flight  of,  i.  192;  ii.  24. 
Timidity,  Amiel's,  ii.  44.  i92. 
and  pride,  Amiel's,  i.  180. 
Tocqueville,  i.  27,  28. 

on  obedience,  i.  277. 
•  To  every  man  his  turn,'  ii.  310. 
Too  late,  i.  237. 
Toppfer,  i.  52. 

his  tourist  class,  i.  289. 
Totality,  Amiel's  tendency  to,  ii.  43- 
Tradition  v.  force,  i.  231. 
Trial  and  duty,  i.  260. 
Trials,  i.  117. 
True  love  defined,  ii.  325* 
Truth  and  error,  i.  75. 
jmd  faith,  ii.  118-120. 
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Truth,  common  fear  of,  ii.  2X. 

identification  with,  i.  99. 

rarely  sought  for,  ii.  222. 

the  test  of  religion,  ii.  2x2. 
Truthfulness,  i.  103. 
Truths,  philosophic,  ii.  195. 
Turin,  i.  94. 
Twentieth  century,  newspaper  of  the,  ii.  344. 

Uguness  and  beauty,  ii.  113,  Z14. 

disappearance  of,  i.  232. 
Unconscious  nature  of  life,  i.  179,  193. 
Understanding  and  judgment,  ii.  no. 

the  art  of,  i.  265. 

things,  requisites  for,  ii.  256. 
Unexpected,  the,  i.  116. 
Unfinished,  the,  i.  249. 
Unions,  a  mystery  in  all,  ii.  217. 
Unity  of  action,  Amiel's  want  of,  ii.  258. 

of  everything,  i.  108. 
Universal  suffrage,  ii.  163. 
Universe,  different  relations  of  the,  i.  8x, 
Unknown,  domain  of  the,  ii.  276. 
Unselfishness  implies  love,  i.  309. 
Usefulness,  Amiel's  doubts  as  to  his,  ii.  188,  189. 
Utilitarian  materialism,  i.  30. 

Vacherot's  La  Religion^  ii.  3X. 

Vae  victisy  ii.  281. 

Vanity,  the  last  sign  of,  ii.  252. 

Vesta  and  Beelzebub,  i.  22. 

Via  dolorosa  ^  i.  158. 

Vinet,  i.  69. 

his  praise  of  weak  things,  ii.  264. 
Virtue  a  sine  qua  non^  ii.  85. 
Visionaries,  good  and  bad,  i.  80. 
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Voltaire,  i.  309;  ii.  332. 
Voltairianisnii  ii.  160. 
Vulgarisation,  causes  of  modern,  ii.  34X. 
Vulgarity  and  nobility,  i.  327. 

Wagner,  i.  136. 

Want,  sense  of,  i.  125. 

War,  ii.  213,  214. 

War  rumours,  lesson;  of,  ii.  287. 

Wariness  and  kindness  incompatible,  ii.  364. 

Wasted  life,  i.  237. 

Watchwords  of  the  people,  ii.  298. 

*  We '  always  right,  ii.  164. 
Weak,  charity  towards  the,  ii.  264. 
Weather,  caprices  of  the,  i.  215. 
Weber,  Dr.  George,  i.  183. 
Weltgeistf  the,  ii.  345. 
Wfltmude,  the,  i.  285. 

West  and  East  contrasted,  i.  251-353. 

Whole,  sense  of  the,  i.  187. 

Whole-natured  men,  disappearance  of,  ii.  91. 

*  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,'  i.  359. 
Wickedness,  fascination  of,  i.  239. 
Will,  England  the  country  of,  i.  263. 

feebleness  of  the,  i.  107. 

preceded  by  feeling  and  instinct,  i.  88. 

the,  i.  139. 
Winter  in  Switzerland,  ii.  380,  281. 
Wisdom,  i.  2x3. 

the  heritage  of  the  few,  ii.  84. 
Wisdom's  two  halves,  ii.  132. 
Wit,  Doudan's,  ii.  207. 
Woman  a  *  ntonstre  incomprihensible*  ii.  16. 

and  man  contrasted,  ii.  60-62. 
Woman's  faithful  heart,  i.  210. 

family  influence,  ii.  135. 
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Women,  austere,  ii.  325. 

emancipation  of,  ii.  34. 

Manou's  views  of,  ii.  33. 

never  orators,  ii.  138-141. 
Women's  love,  i.  304. 
Words,  careless  use  of,  ii.  240. 
Work  the  flavour  of  life,  ii.  348. 
World,  meanness  of  the,  ii.  282. 
Worship,  humanity  needs  a,  ii.  2. 
Worth,  i.  165. 

individual,  i.  271. 
Writing,  the  art  of,  ii.  192. 

Young,  secret  of  remaining,  i.  2x2. 
Youth  and  manhood,  i.  50. 

renewal  of,  ii.  27. 

revival  of,  ii.  106. 
Youthful  impressions,  i.  loa 

presumption,  ii.  X59. 

Zbmo,  i.  37;  ii.  276. 
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THE  GREAT  COMPANION 

By  LTHAN  ABBOTT 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  companion  volume  to 
"The  Other  Room,"  Dr.  Abjjott  says:  "  It  is  because 
I  believe  that  God  is  the  Great  Companion,  that  we 
are  not  left  orphans,  that  we  may  have  comradeship 
with  Him,  that  I  have  written  these  pages.  Not  to 
demonstrate  any  truth,  but  to  give  expression  to  a 
living,  inspiring,  dominating  faith." 

As  "  The  Other  Room  "  makes  its  appeal  especially 
to  those  who  are  shadowed  by  bereavement  or  per- 
plexed with  the  mystery  of  death,  so  this  book 
carries  help  and  encouragement  for  those  who  are 
living  in  the  midst  of  Hfe,  and  find  it,  too,  a  mystery. 
It  is  the  product  of  Dr.  Abbott's  ripest  thought,  and 
deals  with  a  theme  that  has  long  been  his  study.  It 
is  a  witness  to  the  immanence  of  God  in  nature  and 
life  and  the  daily  walks  of  men. 


THE  OTHER    ROOM 

By  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

**  Books  which  have  for  their  purpose  to  cheer  the 
heart  of  man  with  the  assurance  of  immortality  and 
to  give  dignity  to  the  life  of  man  by  linking  it  with 
life  eternal,  have  a  perennial  timeliness.  The  eight 
chapters  of  this  little  book  are  studies  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  man,  and  the 
life  everlasting.  They  are  profoundly  thoughtful; 
even  more  profoundly  spiritual." 

—  Christian  Evangelist. 

"  A  book  which  will  prove  full  of  comfort  to  those 
who  mourn  the  loss  of  dear  friends." 

—  Omaha  World-Herald. 
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A  Kentucky  Cardinal 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN 

Author  of  "  The  Choir  Invisible,"  "  The  Reign  of  Law," 
"  Summer  in  Arcady,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  A  narrative,  told  with  naive  simplicity  in  the  first 
person,  of  how  a  man  who  was  devoted  to  his  fruits 
and  flowers  and  birds  came  to  fall  in  love  with  a  fair 
neighbor  who  treated  him  at  first  with  whimsical 
raillery  and  coquetry,  and  who  finally  put  his  love  to 
the  supreme  test."  —  New  York  Tribune. 


AFTERMATH 

A  sequel  to  "  A  Kentucky  Cardinal " 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN 

Author  of  "The   Mettle  of  the   Pasture,"  "The  Blue 
Grass  Region  of  Kentucky,"  etc.,  etc. 

"The  perfect  simplicity  of  all  the  episodes,  the 
gentleness  of  spirit,  and  the  old-time  courtesy,  the 
poetry  of  it  all,  with  a  gleam  of  humor  on  almost 
every  page."  —  Life, 
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♦♦The  Flower  of 

England's  Face" 

Sketches  of  English    Travel 

By  JULIA  C.  R.  DORR 

CONTENTS 

Chapter  I.  —  A  Week  in  Wales. 

Chapter  II.  —  Banbury  Cakes  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chapter  III.  —  A  Day  of  Contrasts. 

Chapter  IV.  —  In  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

Chapier  V.  —  At  the  Peacock  Inn. 

Chapter  VI.  —  At  Haworth. 

Chapter  VII.  —  From  the  Border  to  Inverness. 

Chafier  VIII. — To  Cawdor    Castle  and  CuUoden 

Moor. 
Chapter  IX.  —  An  Enchanted  Day. 


A  Cathedral  Pilgrimage 

By  JULIA  C.  R.  DORR 

"To  many  minds  both  profound  and  cultured,  to 
many  natures  that  are  both  sensitive  and  apprecia- 
tive, the  English  cathedrals  make  no  special  appeal. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  temperament.  There  are 
others  to  whom  they  have  so  much  to  say  that  it  is 
overpowering.  F'or  them  every  stone  has  a  voice, 
every  aisle  a  message.  The  great,  sombre  towers 
bring  them  strength  and  healing  ;  the  soaring  spires 
lift  them  above  earth  and  its  weariness  into  an  at- 
mosphere where  all  is  space." 

—  From  the  Author's  Preface, 
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The  Choice  of  Books 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON 

Author  of  "  The  Meaning  of  History,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  Mr.  Harrison  is  an  able  and  conscientious  critic, 
a  good  logician,  and  a  clever  man  ;  his  faults  are 
superficial,  and  his  book  will  not  fail  to  be  valuable." 
—  New  York  Times, 

"  Mr.  Harrison  furnishes  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  subject.  It  is  full  of  suggestiveness  and 
shrewd  analytical  criticism.  It  contains  the  fruits  of 
wide  reading  and  rich  research."  —  London  Times, 


HAPPINESS 

Essays  on  the  Meaning  of  Life 

By  CARL  HILTY 

University  of  Bern 

Translated  by  FRANCIS  GREENWOOD  PEABODY 

Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals, 
Harvard  University 

"  The  author  makes  his  appeal  not  to  discussion, 
but  to  life  .  .  .  ;  that  which  draws  readers  to  the 
Bern  professor  is  his  capacity  to  maintain  in  the 
midst  of  impoitant  duties  of  public  service  and 
scientific  activity  an  unusual  detachment  of  desire 
and  an  interior  quietness  of  mind." 

—  New  York  Times, 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  LIFE 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK 

(Lord  Avebury) 

Author  of  "  The  Use  of  Life,"  "  The  Beauties  of  Nature," 
etc.,  etc. 

CONTENTS 
Part  I 
Chapter  I.— The  Duty  of  Happiness.  CHAPTER 
II.— The  Happiness  of  Duty.  CHAPTER  III.  —  A 
Song  of  Books.  Chapter  IV.  —  The  Choice  of  Books. 
Chapter  V.  —  The  Blessing  of  Friends.  Chapter 
VI.  — The  Value  of  Time.  Chapter  VII.  — The 
Pleasures  of  Travel.  CHAPTER  VIII.  —  The  Pleasures 
of  Home.  ChapI'ER  IX.  —Science.  CHAPTER  X.— 
Education. 

PART  II 

Chapter  I.  — Ambition.  Chapter  II.  — Wealth. 
Chapter  III. —Health.  Chapter  IV. —  Love. 
Chapter  V.  —  Art.  Chaffer  VI.  —  Poetry.  Chap- 
ter VII.— Music.  Chapter  VIII.— The  Beauties 
of  Nature.  CHAPTER  IX.  — The  Troubles  of  Life. 
Chapter  X.— Labour  and  Rest.  Chapter  XL  — 
Religion.  CHAPTER  XII.  — The  Hope  of  Progress. 
Chapter  XIII.  —  The  Destiny  of  Man. 


PARABLES   OF  LIFE 

By  HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE 

Author  of  "  Backgrounds  of  Literature,"    **  William  Shake- 
speare ;  Poet,  Dramatist,  and  Man,"  etc. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  says :  "  Poetic  in  conception, 
vivid  and  true  in  imagery,  delicately  clear  and  beautiful 
in  diction,  these  little  pieces  belong  to  Mr.  Mabie's  finest 
and  strongest  work.  To  read  them  is  to  feel  one's  heart 
calmed,  uplitted,  and  enlarged." 
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BIBLICAL   IDYLS 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

RICHARD  G.  MOULTON,  M.A.  (Camb.),Ph.D.  (Pa.) 

Professor  of  Literature  in  English  in  the  University 

of  Chicago 

"  It  must  be  that  this  natural  and  rational  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  styles  of  literature  in  the  Bible 
will  commend  the  book  itself  to  people  who  have 
hitherto  neglect.:d  it,  and  give  to  those  who  have 
read  it  and  studied  it  with  the  greatest  diligence, 
new  satisfaction  and  delight  I  sincerely  wish  for 
the  enterprise  a  constantly  increasing  success." 
John  H.  Vincent, 

Chancellor  of  the  Chautauqua 

Literary  and  Scientific  Circle, 


SELECT   MASTERPIECES 
OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

RICHARD  G.  MOULTON,  M.A.  (Camb.),Ph.D.  (Pa.) 

Editor  of  "  The  Modem  Reader's  Bible,"  etc. 

"Unquestionably  here  is  a  task  worth  carrying 
out  ;  and  it  is  to  be  said  at  once  that  Dr.  Moulton 
has  carried  it  out  with  great  skill  and  helpfulness. 
Both  the  introduction  and  the  notes  are  distinct  con- 
tributions to  the  better  understanding  and  higher 
appreciation  of  the  literary  character,  features,  and 
beauties  of  the  Biblical  books  treated." 

—  Presbyterian  and  Keformed  Review, 
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The  Psalms  and  Lamentations 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

RICHARD  G.  MOULTON,  M.A.  (Cainb.),Ph.D.  (Pa.) 

Editor  of  "  The  Modern  Reader's  Bible,"  etc. 

•'  The  effect  of  these  changes  back  to  the  original 
forms  under  which  the  sacred  writings  first  appeared 
will  be,  for  the  vast  majority  of  readers,  a  surprise  and 
delight  ;  they  will  feel  as  if  they  had  come  upon  new 
spiritual  and  intellectual  treasures,  and  they  will  appre- 
ciate for  the  first  time  how  much  the  Bible  has  suffered 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  treated  it  without 
reference  to  its  literary  quality.  In  view  of  the  signifi- 
cance and  possible  results  of  Professor  Moulton's  under- 
taking, it  is  not  too  much  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the 
most  important  spiritual  and  literary  events  of  the  times. 
It  is  part  of  the  renaissance  of  Biblical  study  ;  but  it 
may  mean,  and  in  our  judgment  it  does  mean,  the 
renewal  of  a  fresh  and  deep  impression  of  the  beauty 
and  power  of  the  supreme  spiritual  writing  of  the  world." 
—  The  Outlook,  New  York, 


THE  MAKERS  OF  FLORENCE 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT 

Author  of  "  The  Makers  of  Modem  Rome,"  "  The 

Makers  of  Venice,"  etc.,  etc. 

Volume  I.  —  Dante  —  The  Cathedral  Builders. 
Volume  II. — Savonarola  —  The  Piagnoni  Painters. 

"  The  studies  of  character  are  lifelike  and  fair,  and  the 
narrative  portions  are  full  of  picturesque  touches.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  woodcuts  after 
drawings  of  Florentine  buildings,  statues,  and  paintings." 

—  The  AthetKBum, 
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The  Golden  Treasury 

Selected   from    the    best  songs  and  lyrical 

poems  in  the  English  language  and 

arranged  with  notes 

BY 

FRANCIS  T.  PALGRAVE 

Late  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford 

Revised  and  Enlarged 

**  This  little  collection  differs,  it  is  believed,  from 
others  in  the  attempt  made  to  include  in  it  all  the 
best  original  lyrical  pieces  and  songs  in  our  language 
(save  a  very  few  regretfully  omitted  on  account  of 
length)  by  writers  not  living,  and  none  besides  the 
best." 


The  Golden  Treasury 

SECOND    SERIES 

Selected  from  the  best   songs   and   lyrical 

poems  in  the  English  language  and 

arranged  with  notes 

BY 

FRANCIS  T.  PALGRAVE 

Late  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford 

Revised  and  Enlar^fed 
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The  Religion  of  an 

Educated  Man 

THREE  LECTURES 
By  FRANCIS  GREENWOOD  PEABODY 

Hummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals, 

Harvard  University 

Author  of  "  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question," 

'•  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Character,"  etc 

"  They  are  pregnant  with  suggestion  and  reveal  a 
depth  of  broad  Christian  scholarship  together  with  a 
keen  insight  into  the  demands  of  the  modern  world 
on  the  scholar."  —  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  His  logic  is  sound,  and  the  sane,  temperate  tone 
of  his  essays  invites  conviction." 

—  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


The  Maxims  and  Reflections 
of  Goethe 

With  Aphorisms  on   Science   selected   by  the  late 

Professor  Huxley,  and  on  Art  by  the  late 

Lord  Leighton 

TRANSLATED  BY 

THOMAS  BAILEY  SAUNDERS,  M.A; 
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A  Trip  to  England 

By  GOLDWIN  SMITH 

Author  of  "  The  United  Kingdom,"  "  The  United 
States,"  etc. 

"  A  delightful  little  work,  telling  in  a  most  charm- 
ingly rambling  yet  systematic  way  what  is  to  be  seen 
of  interest  in  England."  —  Chicago  Times. 

''The  book  makes  an  entertaining  and  useful 
companion  for  travellers  in  England." 

—  Boston  Herald, 


Oxford  and  her  Colleges 

A  View  firom  the  BadolifPe  Library 

By  GOLDWIN  SMITH  - 

**The  writer  has  seldom  enjoyed  himself  more 
than  in  showing  an  American  friend  over  Oxford. 
He  has  felt  something  of  the  same  enjoyment  in 
preparing,  with  the  hope  of  interesting  some  Ameri- 
can visitors,  this  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  her  colleges." 

—  Fi^om  the  Author's  Preface. 
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BROWN  HEATH 

AND  BLUE   BELLS 

Being  Sketches  of  Scotland,  with  other 

Papers 

By  WILLIAM  WINTBR 

"  A  set  of  '  Tributes '  to  literary  and  artistic  people. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  compilation  is  to  express  the 
charm  of  Scottish  scenes  and  to  stimulate  the  desire  for 
travel  in  storied  regions." 

—  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph. 

"  Handled  with  exquisite  grace,  with  gentlemanly 
reticence,  with  humanly  beautiful  tenderness.  .  .  .  He 
is  a  sympathetic  traveller.  He  records  his  impressions 
in  delicate,  fascinating,  well-mannered  prose,  or  in  verse 
which  is  equally  well  bred,  equally  impeccable.  It  is  a 
book  which  reflects  the  poetry  of  Scotland,  and  the 
humanity  of  an  instructed  man  of  letters." 

—  Commercial  Advertiser^ 


GRAY  DAYS  AND  GOLD 

IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

"  Mr.  Winter's  graceful  and  meditative  style  in  his 
English  sketches  has  recommended  his  earlier  volume 
upon  (Shakespeare's)  England  to  many  readers,  who 
will  not  need  urging  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this 
companion  book,  ia  which  the  traveller  guides  us 
through  the  quiet  and  romantic  scenery  of  the  mother 
country  with  a  mingled  affection  and  sentiment  of  which 
we  have  had  no  example  since  Irving's  day." 

—  The  NoHqh^ 
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LIFE  AND  ART  OF 

EDWIN  BOOTH 

By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

**It  is  a  wholly  successful   piece  of  biographical 
writing,  and  a  worthy  picture  of  the  beautiful  char- 
acter of  one  of  the  Americans   concerning  whose 
right  to  be  called  a  genius  there  will  he  no  dispute." 
—  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

"  At  once  tender  and  reverent,  written  with  the 
grace,  fervor,  and  beauty  of  diction  w  hich  character- 
ize this  critic's  work.  It  is  a  fascinating  and  able 
book."  —  Hartford  Courant, 


OLD  SHRINES  AND  IVY 

By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

**  Whatever  William  Winter  writes  is  marked  by 
felicity  of  diction  and  by  refinement  of  style,  as  well 
as  by  the  evidence  of  culture  and  wide  reading. 
*  Old  Shrines  and  Ivy  *  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
charm  of  his  work."  —  Boston  Courier, 
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Shadows   of  the  Stage 

FIRST  SERIES 
By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

"There  is  in  these  writings  the  same  charm  of 
style,  poetic  glamour,  and  flavor  of  personality  which 
distinguishes  whatever  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Win- 
ter's pen,  and  which  makes  them  unique  in  our 
literature."  —  New  York  Home  Journal,     ■• 


Shadows   of   the  Stage 

SECOND  SERIES 

By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

**  Mr.  Winter  has  long  been  known  as  the  fore- 
most of  American  dramatic  critics,  as  a  writer  of  very 
charming  verse,  and  as  a  master  in  the  lighter  veins 
of  English  prose."  —  Chicago  Herald. 
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Shadows   of   the  Stage 

THIRD    SERIES 

By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

"  He 'has  the  poise  and  sure  judgment  of  long  experi- 
ence, the  fine  perception  and  cultured  mind  of  a  littera- 
teur and  man  of  the  world,  and  a  command  of  vivid  and 
flexible  language  quite  his  own.  One  must  look  far  for 
anything  approaching  it  in  the  way  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism ;  only  Lamb  could  write  more  delightfully  of  actors 
and  acting.  .  .  .  Mr.  Winter  is  possessed  of  that  quality 
invaluable  to  a  play-goer,  a  temperament  finely  recep- 
tive, sensitive  to  excellence ;  and  this  it  is  largely  which 
gives  his  dramatic  writings  their  value.  Criticism  so 
luminous,  kindly,  genial,  sympathetic,  and  delicately 
expressed  fulfils  its  function  to  tlie  utmost." 

—  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 


Shakespeare's     England 

By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

"  He  offers  soniething  more  than  guidance  to  the 
American  traveller.  He  is  a  convincing  and  eloquent 
interpreter  of  the  august  memories  and  venerable  sanc- 
tities of  the  old  country."  —  Saturday  Review, 

"  The  book  is  delightful  reading." 

—  Scriiner's  Monthly, 

"  Enthusiastic  and  yet  keenly  critical  notes  and  com- 
ments on  English  life  and  scenery."  —  Scotsman. 
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AMIEUS   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  Intimd  of  Henri-FrM^xic  Amiel 
Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes 

By  Mrs.  HUHPHRY  WARD 

Author  of  ••  The  History  of  David  Grieve,"  etc.,  etc, 

"A  wealth  of  thought  and  a  power  of  expression 
which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  dozen  less  able 
works."  —  Churchman. 

"  A  work  of  wonderful  beauty,  depth,  and  charm.  .  .  . 
Will  stand  beside  such  confessions  as  St.  Augustine's 
and  Pascal's.  ...  It  is  a  book  to  converse  with  again 
and  again ;  fit  to  stand  among  the  choicest  volumes  that 
we  esteem  as  friends  of  our  souls."  —  Christian  Register. 


The  Friendship  of  Nature 

A  New  England  Chronicle  of  Birds  and  flowers 

By  MABEL  OSGOOD  WRIGHT 

Author  of  "  Birdcraft,"  "  Tommy  Anne  and  the  Three 
Hearts,"  etc.,  etc. 

'•  A  charming  chronicle  it  is,  abounding  in  excellent 
descriptions  and  interesting  comment." 

—  Chicago  Evening  JounuU. 
"  The  author  sees  and  vividly  describes  what  she  sees. 
But  more,  she  has  rare  insight  and  sees  deeply,  and  the 
most  precious  things  lie  deep." 

—  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 
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